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TO    THAT 

SMALL  BUT  INCREASING  NUMBER 

WHETHER    IN    THIS    COUNTRY    OR    ELSEWHERE 

WHO   MAINTAIN   IN   PRINCIPLE,  AND  ILLUSTRATE  BY  THEIR  PRACTICE 

THE    GREAT    DUTY 

OF    CONFORMING    TO    THE 

LAWS    OF    CHRISTIAN    MORALITY 

WITHOUT    REGARD    TO 

DANGERS   OR   PRESENT  ADVANTAGES 
THIS    WORK  • 

IS    RESPECTFULLY    DEDICATED 


PREFACE 

TO 

THE  SEVENTH   ENGLISH   EDITION. 


More  than  half  a  century  has  elapsed  since  the  issue  of  the 
first  edition  of  this  work  in  two  volumes  demy  8vo.,  the  death 
of  its  thoughtful  and  accomplished  author  having  taken  place 
shortly  before  its  publication.  The  intervening  period  has 
been  one  of  great  intellectual  activity,  and  in  many  respects  of 
considerable  moral  and  political  improvement  That  such 
progress  and  improvement  were  anticipated  by  the  clear  intel- 
lect and  Christian  faith  of  Jonathan  Dymond,  his  introductory 
dedication  and  many  of  the  following  pages  bear  ample  witness. 
Duelling,  Slavery,  and  some  other  abominatioif^  tolerated  by 
public  opinion  fifty  years  ago,  but  then  condemned  by  our 
moralist,  are  now  no  longer  permitted  in  this  country.  Never- 
theless as  records  of  a  comparatively  recent  condition  of 
national  morals  and  practice— of  our  author's  protest  against 
the  legal  and  popular  sanction  then  given  to  such  violations  of 
morality,  and  of  his  firm  reliance  on  the  coming  extinction  of 
these  and  other  kindred  evils — his  arguments  have  still  an 
abiding  interest  and  an  appropriate  place  in  these  Essays. 
No  attempt,  therefore,  has  been  made  to  adapt  the  text  to  the 
present  happier  condition  of  things  in  reference  to  the  offences 
above  indicated.  In  following  the  arguments  of  Jonathan 
Dymond,  the  intelligent  reader  will  readily  discriminate,  and 
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find  a  just  application  for  the  ever-abiding  principle,  even 
though  the  special  illustration  may  appear  obsolete.  And 
then  too,  from  such  instances  as  those  above  given,  surely  we 
may  take  courage  and  trust  that  the  like  condemnation  at  the 
bar  of  Christendom,  and  the  like  resulting  extinction  await 
(perhaps  at  no  very  distant  period)  crimes  such  as  War, 
Drunkenness,  and  Unchastity ;  offences  not  less  un-Christian 
in  principle  nor  less  disastrous  in  their  effects  than  Duelling 
and  Slavery. 

For  the  promotion  of  objects  so  desirable  few  more  effective 
agencies  have  been  found  than  Dymond's  'Essays  on  the 
Principles  of  Morality,'  and  it  is  believed  that  there  is  ample 
reason  at  the  present  time  for  their  renewed  and  increased  cir- 
culation.    In  that  belief  the  present  edition  is  issued. 

T.  G.  D. 
London  :  May  4,  1880. 


PREFACE 

TO 

THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


The  Author  of  this  Work  died  in  the  spring  of  1828,  leaving 
in  manuscript  the  three  Essays  of  which  it  consists.  We  leam 
from  himself  that  the  undertaking  originated  in  a  belief  (in 
which  he  probably  is  far  from  being  alone)  that  the  existing 
treatises  on  Moral  Philosophy  did  not  exhibit  the  principles 
nor  enforce  the  obligations  of  morality  in  all  their  perfection 
and  purity  ;  that  a  work  was  yet  wanted  which  should  present 
a  true  and  authoritative  standard  of  rectitude— one  by  an  appeal 
to  which  the  moral  character  of  human  actions  might  be  rightly 
estimated.     This  he  here  endeavours  to  supply. 

Rejecting  what  he  considered  the  false  grounds  of  duty,  and 
erroneous  principles  of  action  which  are  proposed  in  the  most 
prominent  and  most  generally  received  of  our  extant  theories 
of  moral  obligation,  he  proceeds  to  erect  a  system  of  morality 
upon  what  he  regards  as  the  only  true  and  legitimate  basis — 
the  Will  of  God.  He  makes,  therefore,  the  authority  of  the 
Deity  the  sole  ground  of  duty,  and  His  conmiunicated  will  the 
only  ultimate  standard  of  right  and  wrong ;  and  asstmies,  '  that 
wheresoever  this  will  is  made  known,  human  duty  is  deter- 
mined ; — ^and  that  neither  the  conclusions  of  philosophers,  nor 
advantages,  nor  dangers,  nor  pleasures,  nor  sufferings,  ought 
to  have  any  opposing  influence  in  regulating  our  conduct' 
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The  attempt  to  establish  a  system  of  such  uncompromising 
morality,  must  necessarily  bring  the  writer  into  direct  collision 
with  the  advocates  of  the  utilitarian  scheme,  particularly  with 
Dr.  Paley ;  and  accordingly  it  will  be  found  that  he  frequently 
enters  the  lists  with  this  great  champion  of  Expediency.  With 
what  success — how  well  he  exposes  the  fallacies  of  that  specious 
but  dangerous  doctrine — how  far  he  succeeds  in  refuting  the  argu- 
ments by  which  it  is  sought  to  be  maintained,  and  in  establish- 
ing another  system  of  obligations  and  duties  and  rights  upon  a 
more  stable  foundation,  must  be  left  to  the  reader  to  determine. 

In  thus  attempting  to  convert  a  system  of  Moral  Philosophy, 
dubious,  fluctuating,  and  inconsistent  with  itself,  into  a  definite 
and  harmonious  code  of  Scripture  Ethics,  the  Author  undertook 
a  task  for  which,  by  the  original  structure  of  his  mind  and  his 
prevailing  habits  of  reflection,  he  was,  perhaps,  peculiarly  fitted. 
He  had  sought  for  himself  and  he  endeavours  to  convey  to 
others,  clear  perceptions  of  the  true  and  the  right ;  and  in 
maintaining  what  he  regarded  as  truth  and  rectitude,  he  shows 
everywhere  an  unshackled  independence  of  mind,  and  a  fear- 
less, unflinching  spirit  The  work  will  be  found,  moreover,  if 
we  mistake  not,  to  be  the  result  of  a  careful  study  of  the  writings 
of  moralists,  of  much  thought,  of  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  genius  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  an  extensive  observa- 
tion of  human  life  in  those  spheres  of  action  which  are  seldom 
apt  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  meditative  philosopher. 

In  proceeding  to  illustrate  his  principles,  the  Author  has 
evidently  sought,  as  far  as  might  be,  to  simplify  the  subject,  to 
disencumber  it  of  abstruse  and  metaphysical  appendages,  and, 
rejecting  subtleties  and  needless  distinctions,  to  exhibit  a 
standard  of  morals  that  should  be  plain,  perspicuous,  and 
practicable. « 

Premising  thus  much,  the  work  must  be  left  to  its  own 
merits.  It  is  the  last  labour  of  a  man  laudably  desirous  of 
benefiting  his  fellow-men  ;  and  it  will  fulfil  the  Author's  wish, 
if  its  effect  be  to  raise  the  general  tone  of  morals,  to  give  dis- 
tinctness to  our  perceptions  of  rectitude,  and  to  add  strength  to 
our  resolutions  to  virtue. 
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Of  the  two  causes  of  our  deviations  from  Rectitude — want  of 
Knowledge  and  want  of  Virtue — the  latter  is  undoubtedly  the 
more  operative.  Want  of  knowledge  is,  however,  sometimes  a 
cause  ;  nor  can  this  be  any  subject  of  wonder  when  it  is  recol- 
lected in  what  manner  many  of  our  notions  of  right  and  wrong 
are  acquired  From  infancy,  everyone  is  placed  in  a  sort  of 
moral  school,  in  which  those  with  whom  he  associates,  or  of 
whom  he  hears,  are  the  teachers.  That  the  learner  in  such  a 
school  will  often  be  taught  amiss  is  plain. — So  that  we  want 
inforftiation  respecting  our  duties.  To  supply  this  information 
is  an  object  of  Moral  Philosophy,  and  is  attempted  in  the 
present  work. 

When  it  is  considered  by  what  excellences  the  existing 
treatises  on  Moral  Philosophy  are  recommended,  there  can 
remain  but  one  reasonable  motive  for  adding  yet  another — the 
belief  that  these  treatises  have  not  exhibited  the  Principles  and 
enforced  the  Obligations  of  Morality  in  all  their  perfection  and 
purity.  Perhaps  the  frank  expression  of  this  belief  is  not  in- 
consistent with  that  deference  which  it  becomes  every  man  to 
feel  when  he  addresses  the  public  ;  because,  not  to  have  enter- 
tained such  a  belief  were  to  have  possessed  no  reason  for 
writing.  The  desire  of  supplying  the  deficiency,  if  deficiency 
there  be ;  of  exhibiting  a  true  and  authoritative  Standard  of 
Rectitude,   and  of  estimating  the  moral  character  of  Kwvccaxv 
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actions  by  an  appeal  to  that  Standard,  is  the  motive  which  has 
induced  the  composition  of  these  Essays. 

In  the  First  Essay  the  writer  has  attempted  to  investigate 
the  Principles  of  Morality.  In  which  term  is  here  included, 
first,  the  Ultimate  standard  of  Right  and  Wrong ;  and, 
secondly,  those  Subordinate  Rules  to  which  we  are  authorised 
to  apply  for  the  direction  of  our  conduct  in  life.  In  these 
investigations  he  has  been  solicitous  to  avoid  any  approach  to 
curious  or  metaphysical  enquiry.  He  has  endeavoured  to  act 
upon  the  advice  given  by  Tindal,  the  Reformer,  to  his  friend 
John  Frith  :  *  Pronounce  not  or  define  of  hid  secrets,  or  things 
that  neither  help  nor  hinder  whether  it  be  so  or  no  ;  but  stick 
you  stiffly  and  stubbornly  in  earnest  and  necessary  thuigs.' 

In  the  Second  Essay  these  Principles  of  Morality  are 
applied  in  the  determination  of  various  questions  of  personal 
and  relative  duty.  In  making  this  ai)plication,  it  has  beeti  far 
from  the  writer's  desire  to  deliver  a  system  of  Morality.  Of  the 
unnumbered  particulars  to  which  this  Essay  might  have  been 
extended,  he  has  therefore  made  a  selection  :  and  in  making  it, 
has  chosen  those  subjects  which  appeared  peculiarly  to  need 
the  enquiry,  either  because  the  popular  or  philosophical 
opinions  respecting  them  apj)eared  to  be  unsound,  or  because 
they  were  commonly  little  adverted  to  in  the  practice  of  life. 
Form  has  been  sacrificed  to  utility.  Many  great  duties  have 
been  passed  over,  since  no  one  questions  their  obligation  ;  nor 
has  the  author  so  little  consulted  the  pleasure  of  the  reader  as 
to  expatiate  upon  duties  simply  because  they  are  great  The 
reader  will  also  regard  the  subjects  that  have  been  chosen  as 
selected,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  elucidating  the  subjects 
themselves,  but  as  furnishing  illustration  of  the  General  Prin- 
ciples— as  the  compiler  of  a  book  of  mathematics  proposes  a 
variety  of  examples,  not  merely  to  discover  the  solution  of  the 
particular  problem,  but  to  familiarise  the  application  of  his 
general  rule. 
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Of  the  Third  Essay,  in  which  some  of  the  great  questions 
of  Political  Rectitude  have  been  examined,  the  subjects  are  in 
themselves  sufficiently  important  The  application  of  sound 
and  pure  -Moral  Principles  to  questions  of  Government,  of 
Legislation,  of  the  Administration  of  Justice,  or  of  Religious 
Establishments,  is  manifestly  of  great  interest ;  and  the  interest 
is  so  much  the  greater  because  these  subjects  have  usually  been 
examined,  as  the  writer  conceives,  by  other  and  very  different 
standards. 

The  reader  will  probably  find,  in  each  of  these  Essays, 
some  principles  or  some  conclusions  respecting  human  duties 
to  which  he  has  not  been  accustomed — some  opinions  called  in 
question  which  he  has  habitually  regarded  as  being  indispu- 
tably true,  and  some  actions  exhibited  as  forbidden  by  morality 
which  he  has  supposed  to  be  lawful  and  right  In  such  cases  I 
must  hope  for  his  candid  investigation  of  the  truth,  and  that  he 
will  not  reject  conclusions  but  by  the  detection  of  inaccuracy 
in  the  reasonings  from  which  they  are  deduced.  I  hope  he 
will  not  find  himself  invited  to  alter  his  opinions  or  his  conduct 
without  being  shown  why ;  and  if  he  is  conclusively  shown 
this,  that  he  will  not  reject  truth  because  it  is  new  or  un- 
welcome. 

With  respect  to  the  present  influence  of  the  Principles 
which  these  Essays  illustrate,  the  author  will  feel  no  disappoint- 
ment if  it  is  not  great  It  is  not  upon  the  expectation  of  such 
influence  that  his  motive  is  founded  or  his  hope  rests.  His 
motive  is,  to  advocate  truth  without  reference  to  its  popularity  ; 
and  his  hope^is,  to  promote,  by  these  feeble  exertions,  an 
approximation  to  that  state  of  purity,  which  he  believes  it  is  the 
design  of  God  shall  eventually  beautify  and  dignify  the  con- 
dition of  mankind. 
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ESSAY    I. 

PART  I. 
PRINCIPLES   OF  MORALITY. 

CHAPTER  I. 

MORAL  OBLIGATION. 

There  is  little  hope  of  proposing  a  definition  of  Moral  Obligation 
which  shall  be  satisfactory  to  every  reader ;  partly  because  the 
phrase  is  the  representative  of  different  notions  in  individual 
minds.  No  single  definition  can,  it  is  evident,  represent  various 
notions  ;  and  there  are  probably  no  means  by  which  the  notions 
of  individuals  respecting  Moral  Obligation  can  be  adjusted  to  one 
standard.  Accordingly,  whilst  attempts  to  define  it  have  been 
very  numerous,  all  probably  have  been  unsatisfactory  to  the  ma- 
jority of  mankind. 

Happily  this  question,  like  many  others  upon  which  the  world 
is  unable  to  agree,  is  of  little  practical  importance.  Many  who 
dispute  about  the  definition,  coincide  in  their  judgments  of  what 
we  are  obliged  to  do  and  to  forbear  ;  and  so  long  as  the  individual 
knows  that  he  is  actually  the  subject  of  Moral  Obligation,  and 
actually  responsible  to  a  Superior  Power,  it  is  not  of  mucf^  conse- 
quence whether  he  can  critically  explain  in  what  Moral  Obligation 
consists. 

The  writer  of  these  pages,  therefore,  makes  no  attempts  at 
strictness  of  definition.     It  is  sufficient  for  his  purpose  tbaX  xc\accL  \& 
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under  an  obligation  to  obey  his  Creator ;  and  if  any  one  curiously 
asks  *  Why  ? ' — he  answers,  that  ofte  reason  at  least  is,  that  the 
Deity  possesses  the  power,  and  evinces  the  intention,  to  call  the 
human  species  to  account  for  their  actions,  and  to  punish  or  reward 
them. 

There  may  be,  and  I  believe  there  are,  higher  grounds  upon 
which  a  sense  of  Moral  Obligation  may  be  founded  ;  such  as  the 
love  of  goodness  for  its  own  sake,  or  love  or  gratitude  to  God  for 
His  beneficence  :  nor  is  it  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  such 
grounds  of  obligation  are  especially  approved  by  the  universal 
Parent  of  mankind. 


CHAPTER   II. 

STANDARD  OF  RIGHT  AND  WRONG. 

It  is  obvious  that  to  him  who  seeks  the  knowledge  of  his  duty,  the 
first  enquiry  is,  What  is  the  Rule  of  Duty?  What  is  the  standard 
of  Right  and  Wrong?  Most  men,  or  most  of  those  with  whom 
we  are  concerned,  agree  that  this  Standard  consists  in  the  Will  of 
God.  But  here  the  coincidence  of  opinion  stops.  Various  and 
very  dissimilar  answers  are  given  to  the  question.  How  is  the  Will 
of  God  to  be  discovered  ?  These  differences  lead  to  differing  con- 
clusions respecting  human  duty.  All  the  proposed  modes  of  dis- 
covering His  Will  cannot  be  the  best  nor  the  right ;  and  those 
which  are  not  right  are  likely  to  lead  to  erroneous  conclusions 
respecting  what  His  Will  is. 

It  becomes  therefore  a  question  of  very  great  interest — How  is 
the  Will  of  God  to  be  discovered?  and  if  there  should  appear  to  be 
more  sources  than  one  from  which  it  may  be  deduced — What  is 
that  source  which,  in  our  investigations,  we  are  to  regard  as  para- 
mount to  every  other  ? 

The  Will  of  God, 

When  we  say  that  most  men  agree  in  referring  to  the  Will  of 
God  as  the  Standard  of  Rectitude,  we  do  not  mean  that  all  those 
who  have  framed  systems  of  moral  philosophy  have  set  out  with 
this  proposition  as  their  fundamental  rule ;  but  we  mean  that  the 
majority  of  mankind  do  really  believe  (with  whatever  indistinct- 
ness) that  they  ought  to  obey  the  Will  of  God  ;  and  that,  as  it 
respects  the  systems  of  philosophical  men,  they  will  commonly  be 
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found  to  involve,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  same  belief.  He  who 
says  that  the  *  Understanding  *  Ms  to  be  our  moral  guide,  is  not  far 
from  saying  that  we  are  to  be  guided  by  the  Divine  Will ;  because 
the  understanding,  however  we  define  it,  is  the  offspring  of  the 
Divine  counsels  and  power.  When  Adam  Smith  resolves  moral 
obligation  into  propriety  arising  from  feelings  of  *  Sympathy, '  *  the 
conclusion  is  not  very  different ;  for  these  feelings  are  manifestly 
the  result  of  that  constitution  which  God  gave  to  man.  When 
Bishop  Butler  says  that  we  ought  to  live  according  to  nature^  and 
make  Conscience  the  judge  whether  we  do  so  live  or  not,  a  kindred 
observation  arises;  for  the  existence  and  nature  of  conscience 
must  be  referred  ultimately  to  the  Divine  Will.  Dr.  Samuel 
Clarke's  philosophy  is,  that  moral  obligation  is  to  be  referred  to 
the  eternal  and  necessary  differences  0/ things.  This  might  appear 
less  obviously  to  have  respect  to  the  Divine  Will,  yet  Dr.  Clarke 
himself  subsequently  says,  that  the  duties  which  these  eternal 
differences  of  things  impose,  *  are  also  the  express  and  unalterable 
will,  command,  and  law  of  God  to  His  creatures,  which  He  cannot 
but  expect  should  be  observed  by  them  in  obedience  to  His  supreme 
authority.*  *  Very  similar  is  the  practical  doctrine  of  Wollaston. 
His  theory  is,  that  moral  good  and  evil  consist  in  a  conformity  or 
disagreement  with  truth — *  in  treating  every  thing  as  being  what  it 
is.'  But  then  he  says,  that  to  act  by  this  rule  *  must  be  agreeable 
to  the  Will  of  God,  and  if  so,  the  contrary  must  be  disagreeable  to 
it,  and,  since  there  must  be  perfect  rectitude  in  His  Will,  certainly 
wrong,**  It  is  the  same  with  Dr.  Paley  in  his  far-famed  doctrine 
of  Expediency.  *  It  is  the  utility  of  any  action  alone  which  con- 
stitutes the  obligation  of  it ;'  but  this  very  obligation  is  deduced 
from  the  Divine  Benevolence  ;  from  which  it  is  attempted  to  show, 
that  a  regard  to  utility  is  enforced  by  the  Will  of  God.  Nay,  he 
says  expressly,  *  Every  duty  is  a  duty  towards  God,  since  it  is  His 
Will  which  makes  it  a  duty.'  * 

Now  there  is  much  value  in  these  testimonies,  direct  or  in- 
direct, to  the  truth— that  the  Will  of  God  is  the  Standard  of  Right 
and  Wrong.  The  indirect  testimonies  are  perhaps  the  more 
valuable  of  the  two.  He  who  gives  undesigned  evidence  in  favour 
of  a  proposition,  is  less  liable  to  suspicion  in  his  motives. 

But,  whilst  we  regard  these  testimonies,  and  such  as  these,  as 
containing  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  Will  of  God  is  our  Moral 

*  Dr.  Price,  Review  of  Principal  Questions  in  Af orals. 

'  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments. 

5  Evidence  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion. 

^  Religion  of  Nature  Delineated.         ^  Moral  and  Political  PKtloso^Hv. 
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Law,  the  intelligent  enquirer  will  perceive  that  many  of  the  proposed 
theories  arc  likely  to  lead  to  uncertain  and  unsatisfactory  con- 
clusions respecting  what  that  Will  requires.  They  prove  that  His 
Will  is  the  Standard,  but  they  do  not  clearly  inform  us  how  we 
shall  bring  our  actions  into  juxtaposition  with  it. 

One  proposes  the  Understanding  as  the  means  ;  but  every  ob- 
server perceives  that  the  understandings  of  men  are  often  con- 
tradictory in  their  decisions.  Indeed,  many  of  those  who  now 
think  their  understandings  dictate  the  rectitude  of  a  given  action 
will  find  that  the  understandings  of  the  intelligent  pagans  of 
^  antiquity  CH.nie  to  very  different  conclusions. 

A  second  proposes  Sympathy,  regulated  indeed  and  restrained, 
\  but  still  Sympathy,  However  ingenious  a  philosophical  system 
may  be,  I  believe  that  good  men  find,  in  the  practice  of  life,  that 
these  emotions  are  frequently  unsafe,  and  sometimes  erroneous 
guides  of  their  conduct  Besides,  the  emotions  are  to  be  regulated 
and  restrained ;  which  of  itself  intimates  the  necessity  of  a 
regulating  and  restraining,  that  is,  of  a  superior  power. 

To  say  we  should  act  according  to  the  'eternal  and  necessary 
differences  of  things,'  is  to  advance  a  proposition  which  nine 
persons  out  of  ten  do  not  understand,  and  of  course  cannot  adopt 
in  practice  ;  and  of  those  who  do  understand  il,  perhaps  an  equal 
majority  cannot  apply  it,  with  even  tolerable  facility,  to  the  con- 
cerns of  life.  Why  indeed  should  a  writer  propose  these  eternal 
Idiflerences,  if  he  acknowledges  that  the  rules  of  conduct  which 
nstilt  from  them  are  '  the  express  will  and  command  of  God  ? ' 
To  the  system  of  a  fourth,  which  says  that  virtue  consists  in  a 
•conformity  of  our  actions  with  truth,'  the  objection  presents 
ilself^what  is  truth  ?  or  how,  in  the  complicated  affairs  of  life,  and 
In  the  moment  perhaps  of  sudden  temptation,  shall  the  individual 
discover  what  truth  is  t 
Similar  difficulties  arise  in  applying  the  doctrine  of  Utility  in 
'adjusting  our  actions  so  as  to  promote  in  the  greatest  degree  the 
happiness  of  mankind.'  It  is  obviously  difficult  to  npply  this 
doctrine  in  practice.      Tlie  welfare  of  mankind  depends  upon 

Pcircunisiances  which,  if  it  were  possible,  it  is  not  easy  to  foresee. 
Indeed,  in  many  of  those  conjunctures  in  which  important  decisions 
must  instantly  be  made,  the  computation  of  tendencies  to  general 
hnppiness  is  wholly  impracticable. 

Besides  these  objections  which  jippiy  to  the  systems  separately, 
there  is  one  which  applies  lo  them  all — That  they  do  not  refer  us 
directly  to  the  Will  of  God.     They  interpose  a  medium  ;  and  it  is 
I  the  inevitable  tendency  of  all  such  mediums  lo  render  the  truth 
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uncertain.  They  depend  not  indeed  upon  hearsay  evidence,  but 
upon  something  of  which  the  tendency  is  the  same.  They  seek 
the  Will  of  God  not  from  positive  evidence,  but  by  implication  ; 
and  we  repeat  the  truth,  that  every  medium  that  is  interposed' 
between  the  Divine  Will  and  our  estimates  of  it,  diminishes  the 
probability  that  we  shall  estimate  it  rightly. 

These  are  considerations  which,  antecedently  to  all  others, 
would  prompt  us  to  seek  the  Will  of  God  directly  and  immediately ; 
and  it  is  evident  that  this  direct  and  immediate  knowledge  of  the 
Divine  Will  can  in  no  other  manner  be  possessed  than  by  His  own 
•communication  of  it. 

The  Communication  of  the  Will  of  God, 

That  a  direct  communication  of  the  Will  of  the  Deity  respecting 
the  conduct  which  mankind  shall  pursue,  must  be  very  useful  to 
them,  can  need  little  proof.     It  is  sufficiently  obvious,  that  they 
who  have  had  no  access  to  the  written  revelations  have  commonly 
entertained  very  imperfect  views  of  right  and  wrong.     What  Dr. 
Johnson  says  of  the  ancient  epic  poets  will  apply  generally  to 
pagan  philosophers  :  They  *  were  very  unskilful  teachers  of  virtue,' 
because  *  they  wanted  the  light  of  revelation.*    Yet  these  men  were 
inquisitive  and  acute,  and  it  may  be  supposed  that  they  would 
have  discovered  moral  truth  if  sagacity  and  inquisitiveness  had 
been  sufficient  for  the  task.     But  it  is  unquestionable,  that  there 
are  many  ploughmen  in  this  country  who  possess  more  accurate 
knowledge  of  morality  than  all  the  sages  of  antiquity.     We  do  not 
indeed  sufficiently  consider  for  how  much  knowledge  respecting  the 
Divine  Will  we  are  indebted  to   His  own  communication  of  it. 
*  Many  arguments,  many  truths,  both  moral  and  religious,  which 
appear  to  us  the  products  of  our  understandings  and  the  fruits  of 
ratiocination,  are  in  reality  nothing  more  than  emanations  from 
Scripture  ;  rays  of  the  Gospel  inperceptibly  transmitted,  and  as  it 
were  conveyed  to  our  minds  in  a  side  light.'  ^     Of  Lord  Herbert's 
book,  *  De  Veritate,'  which  was  designed  to  disprove  the  validity 
of  Revelation,  it  is  observed  by  the  editor  of  his  *  Life,'  that  it  is  *a 
book  so  strongly  imbued  with  the  light  of  revelation  relative  to  the 
moral  virtues  and  a  future  life,  that  no  man  ignorant  of  the  Scrip- 
tures or  of  the  knowledge  derived  from  them  could  have  written 
it'  *    A  modem  system  of  moral  philosophy  is  fotmded  upon  the 
<iuty"of  doing  good  .to  man,  because  it  appears,  from  the  benevolence 

'  Balguv,  Tracts^  Moral  and  Theological :  Second  Letter  to  a  Deist. 
>  Fourth,  ed.  p.  336. 
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\  of  God  Himself,  that  such  is  His  Will.     Did  those  philosophers 

I  then,  who  had  no  access  to  the  written  expression  of  His  Will,  dis- 

[  cover  with  any  distinctness  this  seemingly  ob\-iou3  bcncvohnce  of 

]   God?     No.      'The  heathens  failed  of  drawing  that  deduction 

relating  to  morality,  to  which,  as  we  should  now  judge,  the  most 

s  parts  of  natural  knowledge,  and  such  as  certainly  obtained 

among  them,  were  sufficient  lo  lead  them,  namely,  the  goodness  of 

God!  '^Wc  are,  1   say,  much  more  indebted  to  Revelation  for 

moral  light  than  we  commonly  acknowledge  or  indeed  commonly 

perceive.  i 

But  if,  in  fact,  we  obtain  from  the  cmnmunicalioH  of  the  WiU  of 

I    God  knowledge  of  wider  e.\tent  and  of  a  higher  order  than  was  olher- 

e  attainable,  is  it  not  an  ailment  that  that  communicated  Will     . 

should  be  our  supreme  law,  and  that,  if  any  of  the  inferior  mea] 

acquiring  moral  knowledge  lead  to  conclusions  in  oppositio 

that  Will,  they  ought  lo  give  way  to  its  higher  authority  ? 

Indeed,  the  single  circumstance  that  an  Omniscient  Being,  and 
who  also  is  the  Judge  of  mankind,  has  expressed  His  Will  respect- 
ing their  conduct,  appears  a  sufficient  evidence  that  they  should 
regard  that  expression  as  their  paxamount  rule.  They  cannot  else- 
where refer  to  so  high  an  authority.     If  the  erpressian  of  His  Will 

1  the  ultimate  standard  of  right  and  wrong,  it  can  only  be  o 
the  supposition  that  His  Will  itself  is  not  the  ultimate  standard ;  for 
o  other  means  of  ascertaining  that  Will  can  be  equally  perfect  and 
authoritative. 

Another  consideration  is  this,  that  if  we  examine  those  sacred 

volumes  in  which  the  written  expression  of  the  Divine  Will  is  c 

[  tained,  we  find  that  they  habitually  proceed  upon  the  supposition 

that  the  Will  of  God  being  expressed,  is  for  thai  reason  our  final 

Tbey  do  not  set  about  formal  proofs  that  we  ought  to  sacrifice 

inferior  rules  to  it,  but  conclude,  as  of  course,  thai  if  the  Will  oT 

Cod  is  made  known,  hunian  duty  is  ascertained.     '  It  is  not  to  be 

imagined  that  the  Scriptures  would  refer  to  any  other  found.il ion  of 

virtue  than  the  true  one,  and  certain  it  is  that  the  foundation  to 

i  which  they  constantly  do  refer  is  the  Will  of  God!  "     Nor  i: 

I  nil :  they  refer  to  the  txpressicn  of  the  Will  of  God.  We  hear 
nothing  of  any  other  ultimate  authority— nothing  of  '  Sympathy  '— 
nothing  of  the  'eternal  fitness  of  things' — nothing  of  the  'pro- 
d  uclion  of  the  greatest  sum  of  enjoyment ; ' — but  we  hear,  repeat- 
edly, constantly,  of  the  Will  of  God ;  of  the  voice  of  God ;  of  the 
commands  of  God.    To  '  be  obedie 
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dition  of  favour.  To  hear  the  ^sayings  of  Christ  and  do  them,*  *  is 
the  means  of  obtaining  His  approbation.  To  '  fear  God  and  keep 
His  commandments^  is  the  whole  duty  of  man.*'  Even  superior  in- 
telligences are  described  as/ doing  His  commandments^  hearkening 
unto  the  voice  of  His  word,^ '  In  short,  the  whole  system  of  moral 
legislation,  as  it  is  exhibited  in  Scripture,  is  a  system  founded  upon 
authority.  The  propriety,  the  utility  of  the  requisitions  are  not 
made  of  importance.  That  which  is  made  of  importance  is,  the 
authority  of  the  Being  who  legislates.  *  Thus  saith  the  Lord,'  is 
regarded  as  constituting  a  sufficient  and  a  final  law.  So  also  it  is 
with  the  moral  instinictions  of  Christ :  *  He  put  the  truth  of  what 
He  taught  upon  authority  J  ^  In  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  I  say 
unto  you,  is  proposed  as  the  sole,  and  sufficient,  and  ultimate  ground 
of  obligation.  He  does  not  say,  *  My  precepts  will  promote  human 
happiness,  therefore  you  are  to  obey  them  : '  but  he  says,  *  They  are 
my  precepts,  therefore  you  are  to  obey  them.'  So  habitually  is  this 
principle  borne  in  mind,  if  we  may  so  speak,  by  those  who  were 
commissioned  to  communicate  the  Divine  Will,  that  the  reason  of 
a  precept  is  not  often  assigned.  The  assumption  evidently  was, 
that  the  Divine  Will  was  all  that  it  was  necessary  for  us  to  know. 
This  is  not  the  mode  of  enforcing  duties  which  one  man  usually 
adopts  in  addressing  another.  He  discusses  the  reasonableness  of 
his  advices  and  the  advantages  of  following  them,  as  well  as,  per- 
haps, the  authority  from  which  he  derives  them.  The  difference 
that  exists  between  such  a  mode  and  that  which  is  actually  adopted 
in  Scripture,  is  analogous  to  that  which  exists  between  the  mode  in 
which  a  parent  communicates  his  instructions  to  a  young  child,  and 
that  which  is  employed  by  a  tutor  to  an  intelligent  youth.  The 
tutor  recommends  his  instructions  by  their  reasonableness  and  pro- 
priety :  the  father  founds  his  upon  his  own  authority.  Not  that 
the  father's  instructions  are  not  also  founded  in  propriety,  but  that 
this,  in  respect  of  young  children,  is  not  the  ground  upon  which  he 
expects  their  obedience.  It  is  not  the  ground  upon  which  God  expects 
the  obedience  of  man.  We  can,  undoubtedly,  in  general  perceive 
the  wisdom  of  His  laws,  and  it  is  doubtless  right  to  seek  out  that 
wisdom  ;  but  whether  we  discover  it  or  not,  does  not  lessen  their 
authority  nor  alter  our  duties. 

In  deference  to  these  reasonings,  then,  we  conclude,  that  the 
eommunicated  Will  of  God  is  the  Final  Standard  of  Right  and 
Wrong — that  wheresoever  this  will  is  made  known,  human  duty  is 
determined — and  that  neither  the  conclusions  of  philosophers,  nor 

*  Matt.  vii.  24.  '  Ecc.  xii.  13.  '  Ps.  dii.  20. 

*  Paley,  Rvid,  cfChri^,,  p.  2  c.  2. 
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advantages,  nor  dangers,  nor  pleasures,  nor  sufferings,  ought  to 
have  any  opposing  influence  in  regulating  our  conduct.     Let  it  be 
remembered  thai  in  morals  there  can  be  no  equilibrium  of  authority. 
If  the  expressed  will  of  the  Deity  is  not  our  supreme  rule,  some 
superior.     This  fatal  consequence  is  inseparable  from  the 
iption  of  any  other  ultimate  rule  of  conduct.     The  Divine  law 
:omes  the  decision  of  a  certain  tribunal— the  adopted  rule,  the 
decision  of  a  superior  tribunal— for  that  must  needs  be  the  superior 
which  can  reverse  the  decisions  of  the  other.     It  is  a  consideration, 
loo,  which  may  reasonably  alarm  the  enquirer,  that  if  once  we 
assume  this  power  of  dispensing  with  the  Divine  law,  there  is  no 
limit  to  its  exercise.     If  we  may  supersede  one  precept  of  the  Deity 
upon  one  occasion,  we  may  supersede  every  precept  upon  all  occa- 
sions.    Man  becomes  the  greater  authority,  and  God  the  less. 
If  a  proposition  is  proved  to  be  true,  no  contrary  reasonings  can 
be  false ;  and  yet  It  is  necessary  to  refer  to  such  reason- 
1,  not  Indeed  for  the  sake  of  the  truth,  but  for  the  sake  of  those 
whose  conduct  it  should  regulate.    Their  confidence  in  truth  may 
be  increased  If  they  discover  that  the  reasonings  which  assail  it  are 
fallacious.    To  a  considerate  man  it  will  be  no  subject  of  wonder 
that  the  supremacy  of  the  expressed  Will  of  God  is  often  not  re- 
cognised in  the  writings  of  moralists  or  In  the  practice  of  life.    The 
speculative  enquirer  finds,  that  of  some  of  the  questions  which  come 
before  him,  Scripture  furnishes  no  solution,  and  he  seeks  for  some 
inciple  by  which  all  may  be  solved.    This  indeed  is  the  ordinary 
■se  of  those  who  erect  systems,  whether  in  morals  or  in  physics, 
moralist  acknowledges,  perhaps,  the  authority  of  Revelation ; 
in  his   investigations  he  passes  away  from   the   precepts    ol 
Revelation  to  some  of  those  subordinate  means  by  which  human 
duties  may  be  discovered — means  which,  however  authorised  by 
the  Deity  as  subservient  to  His  great  purpose  of  human  instruction, 
are  wholly  unauthorised  as  ultimate  standards  of  right  and  wrong. 
Having  fixed  his  attention  upon  these  subsidiary  means,  he  prac- 
tically loses  sight  of  the  Divine  l.iw  which  he  acknowledges ;  and 
tbus  without  any  formal,  perhaps  without  any  conscious,  rejection 
'the  expressed  Will  of  God,  he  really  mokes  It  subordinate  to  Jn- 
rutes.    Another  influential  motive  to  pass  by  the  Divine  pre- 
its,  operates  both  upon  writers  and  upon  the  public  : — the  rein 
lich  they  hold  upon  the  desires  and  passions  of  mankind  is  more 
It  than  they  are  willing  to  bear.     Respecting  some  of  these  pie- 
its,  we  feel  as  the  rich  man  of  old  felt  ;  wo  hear  the  injunction 
id  go  away,  if  not  with  sorrow,  yet  without  obedience.    Here  again 
obvious  motive  to  tlie  writer  to  endeavour  to  substitute  some 
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less  rigid  rule  of  conduct,  and  an  obvious  motive  to  the  reader  to 
acquiesce  in  it  as  true  without  a  very  rigid  scrutiny  into  its  founda- 
tion. To  adhere  with  fidelity  to  the  expressed  Will  of  Heaven  re- 
quires greater  confidence  in  God  than  most  men  are  willing  to 
repose,  or  than  most  moralists  are  willing  to  recommend. 

But  whatever  have  been  the  causes,  the  fact  is  indisputable,  that 
few  or  none  of  the  systems  of  morality  which  have  been  offered  to 
the  world  have  uniformly  and  consistently  applied  the  communi- 
cated Will  of  God  in  determination  of  those  questions  to  which  it 
is  applicable.  Some  insist  upon  its  supreme  authority  in  general 
terms ;  others  apply  it  in  determining  some  questions  of  rectitude  : 
but  where  is  the  work  that  applies  it  always  ?  Where  is  the  moralist 
who  holds  every  thing,  Ease,  Interest,  Reputation,  Expediency, 
'Honour,'  personal  and  national, — in  subordination  to  this  Moral 
Law  ? 

One  source  of  ambiguity  and  of  error  in  moral  philosophy  has 
•consisted  in  the  indeterminate  use  of  the  term,  the  *  Will  of  God.' 
It  is  used  without  reference  to  the  mode  by  which  that  Will  is  to  be 
discovered — and  it  is  in  this  mode  that  the  essence  of  the  controversy 
lies.  We  are  agreed  that  the  Will  of  God  is  to  be  our  rule  :  the 
question  at  issue  is,  What  mode  of  discovering  it  should  be  primarily 
adopted  ?  Now  the  term,  the  '  Will  of  God/  has  been  applied,  in- 
terchangeably, to  the  precepts  of  Scripture,  and  to  the  deductions 
which  have  been  made  from  other  principles.  The  consequence 
has  been  that  the  imposing  sanction,  '  the  Will  of  God,'  has  been 
applied  to  propositions  of  very  different  authority. 

To  enquire  into  the  validity  of  all  those  principles  which  have 
been  proposed  as  the  standard  of  rectitude,  would  be  foreign  to  the 
purpose  of  this  Essay.  That  principle  which  appears  to  be  most 
recommended  by  its  own  excellence  and  beauty,  and  which  obtains 
the  greatest  share  of  approbation  in  the  world,  is  the  principle  of 
directing  '  every  action  so  as  to  produce  the  greatest  happiness  and 
the  least  misery  in  our  power.'  The  particular  forms  of  defining 
the  doctrines  are  various,  but  they  may  be  conveniently  included  in 
the  one  general  term — Expediency. 

We  say  that  the  apparent  beauty  and  excellence  of  this  rule  of 
action  are  so  captivating,  its  actual  acceptance  in  the  world  is  so 
great,  and  the  reasonings  by  which  it  is  supported  are  so  acute, 
that  if  it  can  be  shown  that  this  rule  is  not  the  ultimate  standard  of 
right  and  wrong,  we  may  safely  conclude  that  none  other  which 
philosophy  has  proposed  can  make  pretensions  to  such  authority. 
The  truth  indeed  is,  that  the  objections  to  the  doctrine  of  ex- 
pediency will  generally  be  found  to  apply  to  every  doctXYtifo  >n\^Ocl 
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lays  claim  to  moral  supremacy — which  application  the  reader  i; 
quested  to  make  for  himself  as  he  parses  along. 

Respecting  the  principle  of  Expediency— the  doctrine  that  we 
luld,  in  every  action,  endeavour  to  produce  the  greatest  sum  of 
tuman  happiness— let  it  always  be  remembered  that  the  onlyques- 
is,  whether  it  ought  to  be  thefiartimoiiii/  rule  of  human  con- 
^duct.  No  one  doubts  whether  it  ought  to  influence  us,  or  whether 
it  is  of  great  importance  in  estimating  the  duties  of  morality.  The 
sole  question  is  this  :^When  an  expression  of  the  Will  of  God, 
and  />ur  calculations  respecting  human  happiness,  lead  to  different 
conclusions  respecting  the  rectitude  of  an  action — whether  of  the 
two  shall  we  prefer  and  obey? 

We  are  concerned  only  with  Christian  writers.  Now,  when  we 
come  to  analyse  the  principles  of  the  Christian  advocates  of  Ex- 
pediency, we  find  precisely  the  result  which  we  should  expect— a 
perpetual  vacillation  between  two  irreconcilable  doctrines.  As 
Christians,  ihcy  necessarily  acknowledge  the  authority,  and,  in 
words  at  least,  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Divine  Law :  as  ad- 
vocates of  the  universal  application  of  the  law  of  Expediency,  they 
ily  sometimes  set  aside  the  Divine  Law,  because  they 
lot  deduce,  from  both  laws,  the  same  rule  of  action. 
Thus  there  is  induced  a  continual  fluctuation  and  uncertainty  both 
in  principles  and  in  practical  rules :  a  continual  endeavourto  'serve 

Of  these  fluctuations  an  example  is  given  in  the  article, '  Moral 
iPhilosophy,'  in  Rees'  Encyclopa;dia — nn  article  in  which  the  prin- 
dples  of  Hartley  are  in  a  considerable  degree  adopted.  'The 
lure  precepts,'  says  the  writer,  'are  in  themselves  the  rule  of 
-'  The  supposed  tendency  of  actions  can  never  be  put  against 
>  law  of  God  as  delivered  to  us  by  rcvciation,  and  should  not 
Qicreforc  be  made  our  chief  guide.'  This  is  very  explicit.  Yet  ihe 
**ame  article  says,  that  the  first  great  rule  is,  that '  we  should  aim 
to  direct  every  action  so  as  to  produce  the  greatest  happiness  and 
the  least  miser)'  in  our  power.'  This  rule,  however,  is  somewhat 
difficult  of  application,  and  therefore  '  instead  of  this  most  general 

ttule  we  must  siihstiMe  others,  less  general,  and  subcriUnale  to  it :' 
jRf  which  subordinate  rules,  to 'obey  the  Scripiurv  pre,/fts'\i  oneT 
i--!  do  not  venture  to  presume  that  these  writers  do  really  mean 
wh.-it  their  words  ;ippcar  to  mean— that  the  litw  of  God  is  supreme 
and  yet  that  it  is  subordinate  ;  but  one  thing  is  perfectly  clear,  that 
either  they  make  the  vain  attempt  '  to  serve  two  mastere,'  or  that 
they  employ  language  very  laxly  iind  very  dangerously. 
■       The  high  language  of  Dr.  Paley  respecting  Expediency  as  a 
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paramount  law  is  well  known  : — *  Whatever  is  expedient  is  right'* 

*  The  obligation  of  every  law  depends  upon  its  ultimate  utility," — 

*  It  is  the  utility  of  any  moral  rule  alone  which  constitutes  the 
obligation  of  it.'^  Perjury,  Robbery,  and  Murder,  *are  not  useful, 
and  for  that  reason,  and  that  reason  only^  are  not  right.'*  It  is 
obvious  that  this  language  affirms  that  utility  is  a  higher  authority 
than  the  expressed  Will  of  God  If  the  utility  of  a  moral  rule  alone 
constitutes  the  obligation  of  it,  then  is  its  obligation  not  constituted 
by  the  Divine  command.  If  murder  is  wrong  only  because  it  is  not 
useful,  it  is  not  wrong  because  God  has  said,  *  Thou  shalt  not  kill.' 

But  Paley  was  a  Christian,  and  therefore  could  neither  formally 
displace  the  Scripture  precepts  from  their  station  of  supremacy, 
nor  2iWO\6.  formally  acknowledging  that  they  were  supreme.  Accord- 
ingly he  says,  *  There  are  two  methods  of  coming  at  the  Will  of 
God  on  any  point :  First — By  his  express  declarations^  when  they 
are  to  be  had,  and  which  must  be  sought  for  in  Scripture.'*  Secondly 
— By  Expediency,  And  again,  WTien  Scripture  precepts  *  are  clear 
and  positive,  there  is  an  end  to  all  further  deliberation.'^  This 
makes  the  expressed  Will  of  God  the  final  standard  of  right  and 
wrong.  And  here  is  the  vacillation,  the  attempt  to  serve  two 
masters  of  which  we  speak :  for  this  elevation  of  the  express  declara- 
tions of  God  to  the  supremacy,  is  absolutely  incompatible  with  the 
doctrines  that  are  quoted  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 

These  incongruities  of  principle  are  sometimes  brought  into 
operation  in  framing  practical  rules.  In  the  chapter  on  Suicide  it 
is  shown  that  Scripture  disallows  the  act.  Here  then  we  might 
conclude  that  there  was  *  an  end  to  all  further  deliberation  ; '  and 
yet,  in  the  same  chapter,  we  are  told  that  suicide  would  nevertheless 
be  justifiable  if  it  were  expedient.  Respecting  Civil  Obedience,  he 
says,  the  Scriptures  *  inculcate  the  duty '  and  '  enforce  the  obliga- 
tion ; '  but  notwithstanding  this,  he  pronounces  that  the  *  only 
ground  of  the  subjects'  obligation '  consists  in  Expediency?  If  it 
consists  only  in  expediency,  the  Divine  law  upon  the  subject  is  a 
dead  letter.  In  one  chapter  he  says  that  murder  would  be  right  if 
it  was  useful ;  ®  in  another,  that  *  one  word '  of  prohibition  '  from 
Christ  is  final* ®  The  words  of  Christ  cannot  be  final,  if  we  are 
afterwards  to  enquire  whether  murder  is  *  useful'  or  not.  One 
other  illustration  will  suffice.  In  laying  down  the  rights  of  the 
magistrate,  as  to  making  laws  respecting  religion,  he  makes  Utility 
the  ultimate  standard ;  so  that  whatever  the  magistrate  thinks  it 

>  Mor,  and  Pol,  Phil,  B.  a,  c.  6.         «  B.  6,  c.  12,         '  B.  a,  c.  6. 
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useful  to  ordain,  that  he  has  a  right  to  ordain.  But  in  stating  the 
subjects'  duties  as  to  obeying  laws  respecting  religion,  he  makes 
the  commands  of  God  the  ultimate  standard.^  The  consequence  is 
inevitable,  that  it  is  right  for  the  magistrate  to  command  an  act, 
and  right  for  the  subject  to  refuse  to  obey  it.  In  a  sound  system 
of  morality  such  contradictions  would  be  impossible.  There  is  a 
contradiction  even  in  terms.  In  one  place  he  says,  '  Wherever 
there  is  a  right  in  one  person  there  is  a  corresponding  obligation 
upon  others.'  *  In  another  place,  *  The  right  of  the  magistrate  to 
ordain  and  the  obligation  of  the  subject  to  obey,  in  matters  of 
religion,  may  be  very  different,* ' 

Perhaps  the  reader  will  say  that  these  inconsistencies,  however 
they  may  impeach  the  skilfulness  of  the  writer,  do  not  prove  that 
his  system  is  unsound,  or  that  Utility  is  not  still  the  ultimate 
standard  of  rectitude.  We  answer,  that  to  a  Christian  writer  such 
inconsistencies  are  unavoidable.  He  is  obliged,  in  conformity  with 
the  principles  of  his  religion,  to  acknowledge  the  Divine,  and  there- 
fore the  supreme  authority  of  Scripture  ;  and  if,  in  addition  to  this, 
he  assumes  that  any  other  is  supreme,  inconsistency  must  ensue. 
For  the  same  consequence  follows  the  adoption  of  any  other 
ultimate  standard — whether  sympathy,  or  right  reason,  or  eternal 
fitness,  or  nature.  If  the  writer  is  a  Christian  he  cannot,  without 
falling  into  inconsistencies,  assert  the  supremacy  of  any  of  these 
principles ;  that  is  to  say,  when  the  precepts  of  Scripture  dictate 
one  action,  and  a  reasoning  from  his  principle  dictates  another,  he 
must  make  his  election.  If  he  prefers  his  principle,  Christianity  is 
abandoned  :  if  he  prefers  Scripture,  his  principle  is  subordinate :  if 
he  alternately  prefers  the  one  and  the  other,  he  falls  into  the  vacilla- 
tion and  inconsistency  of  which  we  speak. 

Bearing  still  in  mind  that  the  rule  '  to  endeavour  to  produce  the 
greatest  happiness  in  our  power,'  is  objectionable  only  when  it  is 
made  an  ultimate  rule,  the  reader  is  invited  to  attend  to  these  short 
considerations. 

I.  In  computing  human  happiness,  the  advocate  of  Expediency 
does  not  sufficiently  take  into  the  account  our  happiness  in  futurity. 
Nor  indeed  does  he  always  take  it  into  acdount  at  all  One  defini- 
tion says-,  *  The  test  of  the  morality  of  an  act  is  its  tendency  to 
promote  the  temporal  advantage  of  the  greatest  number  in  the 
society  to  which  we  belong.*  Now  many  things  may  be  very 
expedient  if  death  were  annihilation,  which  may  be  very  inexpedient 
now:  and  therefore  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect,  nor  an  un- 

1  Mor,  and  Pol,  Phil,  a  6.  p.  3,  c.  xo.  ^  B,a,c,  9. 
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reasonable  exercise  of  humility  to  act  upon  the  expectation,  that 
the  Divine  laws  may  sometimes  impose  obligations  of  which  we  do 
not  perceive  the  expediency  or  the  use.  '  It  may  so  fall  out,'  says 
Hooker, '  that  the  reason  why  some  laws  of  God  were  given,  is 
neither  opened  nor  possible  to  be  gathered  by  the  wit  of  man.'  * 
And  Pearson  says,  *  There  are  many  parts  of  morality,  as  taught  by 
revelation,  which  are  entirely  independent  of  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  nature.'*  And  Gisbome,  *  Our  experience  of  God's  dispensations 
by  no  means  permits  us  to  affirm,  that  He  always  thinks  fit  to  act 
in  such  a  manner  as  is  productive  of  particular  expediency ;  much 
less  to  conclude  that  He  wills  us  always  to  act  in  such  a  manner  as 
we  suppose  would  be  productive  of  it.'*  All  this  sufficiently  indicates 
that  Expediency  is  only  inadmissible  as  an  ultimate  rule. 

II.  The  doctrine  is  altogether  unconnected  with  the  Christian 
revelation,  or  with  any  revelation  from  heaven.  It  was  just  as  true, 
and  the  deductions  from  it  just  as  obligatory,  two  or  five  thousand 
years  ago  as  now.  The  alleged  supreme  law  of  morality — *  What- 
ever is  expedient  is  right ' — might  have  been  taught  by  Epictetus 
as  well  as  by  a  modern  Christian.  But  are  we  then  to  be  told  that 
the  revelations  from  the  Deity  have  conveyed  no  moral  knowledge 
to  man  ?  that  they  make  no  act  obligatory  which  was  not  obligatory 
before  ?  that  he  who  had  the  fortune  to  discover  that  *  whatever  is 
expedient  is  right,'  possessed  a  moral  law  just  as  perfect  as  that 
which  God  has  ushered  into  the  world,  and  much  more  compre- 
hensive ? 

III.  If  some  subordinate  rule  of  conduct  were  proposed — some 
principle  which  served  as  an  auxiliary  moral  guide — I  should  not 
think  it  a  valid  objection  to  its  truth,  to  be  told  that  no  sanction  of 
the  principle  was  to  be  found  in  the  written  revelation  :  but  if  some 
rule  of  conduct  were  proposed  as  being  of  universal  obligation, 
some  moral  principle  which  was  paramount  to  every  other — and  I 
discovered  that  this  principle  was  unsanctioned  by  the  written 
revelation,  I  should  think  this  want  of  sanction  was  conclusive 
evidence  against  it :  because  it  was  not  credible  that  a  revelation 
from  God,  of  which  one  great  object  was  to  teach  mankind  the 
moral  law  of  God,  would  have  been  silent  respecting  a  rule  of  con- 
duct which  was  to  be  an  universal  guide  to  man.  We  apply  these 
considerations  to  the  doctrine  of  Expediency :  Scripture  contains 
not  a  word  upon  the  subject, 

IV.  The  principles  of  Expediency  necessarily  proceed  upon  the 
supposition  that  we  are  to  investigate  the  future,  and  this  inves- 

1  EccUs,  Polity,  B.  3,  s.  10.  2  Theory  of  Morals,  c.  3. 
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ligation  is,  as  everyone  knows,  peculiarly  witliout  Ihe  limits  of 
human  sagacity  :  an  objection  ivliicli  derives  additional  force  from 
the  circumstance  that  an  action,  in  order  to  be  expedient,  '  must 
be  expedient  on  the  whole,  at  the  long  run,  in  all  its  effects, 
collateral  and  remote.' '  I  do  not  know  whether,  if  a  man  should 
sit  down  expressly  to  devise  a  moral  principle  which  should  be  un- 
certain and  difficult  in  its  application,  he  could  devise  one  that 
would  be  more  difficult  and  uncertain  than  this.  So  that,  as  Dr. 
Paley  himself  acknowledges,  'It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  every 
duty  by  an  immediate  reference  lo  public  utility.''  The  reader 
may  therefore  conclude  with  Dr.  Johnson,  that  'by  presuming  to 
determine  what  is  6t  and  what  is  beneficial,  they  presuppose  more 
knowledge  of  the  universal  system  than   man  has  attained,  and 

t therefore  depend  upon  principles  too  complicated  and  extensive 
6v  our  comprehension :  and  there  can  be  iix  security  in  the  con- 
htjufHce  lohen  the  premises  are  not  understood.' ' 
V.  But  whatever  maybe  the  propriety  of  investigating  all  con- 
sequences '  collateral  and  remote,'  it  is  certain  that  such  an  inves- 
tigation is  possible  only  in  that  class  of  moral  questions  which 
allows  a  man  time  to  sit  down  and  deliberately  to  think  .tnd 
compute.  As  it  respects  that  large  class  of  cases  in  which  a  person 
must  decide  and  act  in  a  moment,  it  is  wholly  useless.  There  are 
thousands  of  conjunctures  in  life  in  which  a  man  can  no  more  slop 
to  calculate  effects  collateral  and  remote,  than  he  can  stop  to  cross 
the  Atlantic :  and  it  is  diHicult  to  conceive  that  any  rule  of  morality 
can  be  absolute  and  universal,  which  is  totally  inapplicable  to  so 
large  a  portion  of  human  affairs. 

VI.  Lastly,  the  rule  of  Kxpediency  is  deficient  in  one  of  the 
first  requisites  of  a  moral  law— obviousness  and  palpability  of 
siiHclioH.  What  is  the  process  by  which  the  sanction  is  applied  ? 
Its  advocates  say,  the  Deity  is  a  Benevolent  Being :  as  He  is 
benevolent  Himself,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  He  wills  that  His 
creatures  should  be  benevolent  to  one  another  :  this  benevolence  is 
to  be  exercised  by  adapting  every  action  to  the  promotion  of  the 
'  universal  interest '  of  man  :  '  Whatever  is  expedient  is  right  : '  or, 
d  wilts  thai  we  should  consult  Expediency.— Now  we  say  that 
■  so  many  considerations  placed  between  the  rule  and  the 
[,  that  the  practical  ituthority  of  the  rule  is  greatly  diminished. 
fc  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the  authority  of  a  rule  will  not  come 
o  that  man's  mind,  who  is  (old,  respecting  a  given  action, 
E  effect  upon  the  tmiversal  interest  is  the  only  thing  that 

I*  Attr.  andFul.  Pkil..  H-  a,  c.  8.  '  B.  6,  e.  ,i.  3    Weirtr«  hla. 
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makes  it  right  or  wrong.  All  the  doubts  that  arise  as  to  this 
effect  are  so  many  diminutions  of  the  sanction.  It  is  like  putting 
half  a  dozen  new  contingencies  between  the  act  of  thieving  and  the 
conviction  of  a  jury ;  and  everyone  knows  that  the  want  of  cer- 
tainty of  penalty  is  a  great  encouragement  to  offences.  The 
principle  too  is  liable  to  the  most  extravagant  abuse — or  rather 
extravagant  abuse  is,  in  the  present  condition  of  mankind,  in- 
separable jfrom  its  general  adoption.  'Whatever  is  expedient  is 
right,'  soliloquizes  the  moonlight  adventurer  into  the  poultry-yard  : 
*  It  will  tend  more  to  the  sum  of  human  happiness  that  my  wife 
and  I  should  dine  on  a  capon,  than  that  the  farmer  should  feel  the 
satisfaction  of  possessing  it ; ' — and  so  he  mounts  the  hen-roost. 
I  do  not  say  this  hungry  moralist  would  reason  soundly,  but  I  say 
that  he  would  not  listen  to  the  philosophy  which  replied, '  Oh,  your 
reasoning  is  incomplete  :  you  must  take  into  account  all  con- 
sequences collateral  and  remote  ;  and  then  you  will  find  that  it  is 
more  expedient,  upon  the  whole  and  at  the  long  run,  that  you  and 
your  wife  should  be  hungry,  than  that  hen-roosts  should  be  in- 
secure.' 

It  is  happy,  however,  that  this  principle  never  cafi  be  generally 
applied  to  the  private  duties  of  man.  Its  abuses  would  be  so 
enormous  that  the  laws  would  take,  as  they  do  in  fact  take,  better 
measures  for  regulating  men's  conduct  than  this  doctrine  supplies. 
And  happily  too,  the  Universal  Lawgiver  has  not  left  mankind 
without  more  distinct  and  more  influential  perceptions  of  His  Will 
and  His  authority,  than  they  could  ever  derive  from  the  principles 
of  Expediency. 

But  an  objection  has  probably  presented  itself  to  the  reader, 
that  the  greater  part  of  mankind  have  no  access  to  the  written 
expression  of  the  Will  of  God  :  and  how,  it  may  be  asked,  can 
that  be  the  final  standard  of  right  and  wrong  for  the  human  race 
of  which  the  majority  of  the  race  have  never  heard  ?  The  question 
is  reasonable  and  fair. 

We  answer  then,  first,  that  supposing  most  men  to  be  destitute 
of  a  communication  of  the  Divine  Will,  it  does  not  affect  the 
obligations  of  those  who  do  possess  it.  That  communication  is 
the  final  law  to  me,  whether  my  African  brother  enjoys  it  or  not. 
Every  reason  by  which  the  supreme  authority  of  the  law  is  proved, 
is  just  as  applicable  to  those  who  do  enjoy  the  communication  of 
it,  whether  that  communication  is  enjoyed  by  many  or  by  few ; 
and  this,  so  far  as  the  argument  is  concerned,  appears  to  be  a 
sufficient  answer.    If  any  man  has  no  direct  access  to  hvs  Ct«aX<(y^^ 
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Will,  let  him  have  recourse  to  '  eternal  fitnesses/  or  to '  expediency ;  ^ 
but  his  condition  does  not  affect  that  of  another  man  who  does 
possess  this  access. 

But  our  real  reply  to  the  objection  is,  that  they  who  are  destitute 
of  Scripture  are  not  destitute  of  a  direct  conmiunication  of  the 
Will  of  God.  The  proof  of  this  position  must  be  deferred  to  a 
subsequent  chapter ;  and  the  reader  is  solicited  for  the  present,  to 
allow  us  to  assume  its  truth.  This  direct  communication  may  be 
limited,  it  may  be  incomplete,  but  some  communication  exists; 
enough  to  assure  them  that  some  things  are  acceptable  to  the 
Supreme  Power,  and  that  some  are  not ;  enough  to  indicate  a  dis- 
tinction between  right  and  wrong ;  enough  to  make  them  moral 
agents,  and  reasonably  accountable  to  our  Common  Judge.  If 
these  principles  are  true,  and  especially  if  the  amount  of  the  com- 
munication is  in  many  cases  considerable,  it  is  obvious  that  it  will 
be  of  great  value  in  the  direction  of  individual  conduct  We  say  of 
individual  conduct,  because  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  it  would  not 
often  subserve  the  purposes  of  him  who  frames  public  rules  of 
morality.  A  person  may  possess  a  satisfactory  assurance  in  his 
own  mind,  that  a  given  action  is  inconsistent  with  the  Divine  Will, 
but  that  assurance  is  not  conveyed  to  another,  unless  he  participates 
in  the  evidence  upon  which  it  is  founded.  That  which  is  wanted 
in  order  to  supply  public  rules  for  human  conduct  is  a  publicly 
avouched  authority  ;  so  that  a  writer,  in  deducing  those  rules,  has 
to  apply,  ultimately,  to  that  Standard  which  God  has  publicly 
sanctioned. 


CHAPTER  III. 

SUBORDINATE  STANDARDS  OF  RIGHT  AND  WRONG. 

The  written  expression  of  the  Divine  Will  does  not  contain,  and 
no  writings  can  contain,  directions  for  our  conduct  in  every  circum- 
stance of  life.  If  the  precepts  of  Scripture  were  multiplied  a 
hundred  or  a  thousand  fold,  there  would  still  arise  a  multiplicity  of 
questions  to  which  none  of  them  would  specifically  apply.  Accord- 
ingly, there  are  some  subordinate  authorities,  to  which,  as  can  be 
satisfactorily  shown,  it  is  the  Will  of  God  that  we  should  refer. 
He  who  does  refer  to  them,  and  regulate  his  conduct  by  them> 
conforms  to  the  Will  of  God. 

To  a  son  who  is  obliged  -to  regulate  all  his  actions  by  his  father's 
will,  there  are  two  ways  in  which  he  may  practise  obedience — one, 
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by  receiving,  upon  each  subject,  his  father's  direct  instructions ; 
and  the  other,  by  receiving  instructions  from  those  whom  his  father 
commissions  to  teach  him.  The  parent  may  appoint  a  governor, 
and  enjoin,  that  upon  all  questions  of  a  certain  kind  the  son  shall 
conform  to  his  instructions ;  and  if  the  son  does  this,  he  as  truly 
and  really  performs  his  father's  will,  and  as  strictly  makes  that  will 
the  guide  of  his  conduct,  as  if  he  received  the  instructions  immedi- 
ately from  his  parent  But  if  the  father  have  laid  down  certain 
general  niles  for  his  son's  observance,  as  that  he  shall  devote  ten' 
hours  a-day  to  study,  and  not  less — although  the  governor  should 
reconmiend  or  even  command  him  to  devote  fewer  hours,  he  may 
not  comply ;  for  if  he  does,  the  governor,  and  not  his  father,  is  his 
supreme  guide.    The  subordination  is  destroyed. 

This  case  illustrates,  perhaps,  with  sufficient  precision,  the 
situation  of  mankind  with  respect  to  moral  rules.  Our  Creator  has 
given  direct  laws,  some  general  and  some  specific.  These  are  of 
final  authority.  But  He  has  also  sanctioned,  or  permitted  an  appli- 
cation to,  other  niles ;  and  in  conforming  to  these,  so  long  as  we 
hold  them  in  subordination  to  His  laws,  we  perform  His  Will. 

Of  these  subordinate  rules  it  were  possible  to  enumerate  many. 
Perhaps,  indeed,  few  principles  have  been  proposed  as  *  The  fun- 
damental Rules  of  Virtue,'  which  may  not  rightly  be  brought  into 
use  by  the  Christian  in  regulating  his  conduct  in  life  :  for  the 
objection  to  many  of  these  principles  is,  not  so  much  that  they  are 
useless,  as  that  they  are  unwarranted  as  paramount  laws.  *  Sym- 
pathy '  may  be  of  use,  and  '  Nature '  may  be  of  use,  and  *  Self- 
love,'  and  *  Benevolence  ;  *  and  to  those  who  Know  what  it  means, 
*  Eternal  fitnesses,  too. 

Some  of  the  subordinate  rules  of  conduct  it  will  be  proper 
hereafter  to  notice,  in  order  to  discover,  if  we  can,  how  far  their 
authority  extends,  and  where  it  ceases.  The  observations  that  we 
shall  have  to  offer  upon  them  may  conveniently  be  made  under 
these  heads  :  The  Law  of  the  Land,  The  Law  of  Nature,  The 
Promotion  of  Human  Happiness  or  Expediency,  The  Law  of 
Nations,  The  Law  of  Honour. 

These  observations  will,  however,  necessarily  be  preceded  by 
an  enquiry  into  the  g^eat  principles  of  human  duty  as  they  are 
delivered  in  Scripture,  and  into  the  reality  of  that  communication 
of  the  Divine  Will  to  the  mind,  which  the  reader  has  been  requested 
to  allow  us  to  assume. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

COLLATERAL  OBSERVATIONS, 

The  reader  is  requested  to  regard  the  present  chapter  i 
parenthetical.    The  parenthesis  is  inserted  here,  because  the  w 
does  not  know  where  more  appropriately  to  place  it. 


Identical  Authorily  of  Moral  and  Religious  Obligations. 

This  identity  is  a  truth  to  which  ne  do  not  sufficiently  advt 
either  in  our  habitual  sentiments  or  in  our  practice.    There  i 
many  persons  who  speak  oi  rclij^oiis  duties,  as  if  there  w 
thing  sacred  or  imperative  in  their  obligation  that  does  not  belong 
to  duties  of  morality — many,  who  would  perhaps  offer  up  their  lives 
rather  than  profess  a  belief  in  a  false  religious  dogma,  but  who 
would  scarcely  sacrifice  an  hour's  gratification  rather  than  v 
the  moral  law  of  love.     It  is,  therefore,  of  importance  to  remembi 
that  the  authority  "whick  imposes  moral  obligatloHS  and  retigi 
obligations  is  one  and  the  saine—lht  Will  of  God.     Fidelity  \t 
is  just  as  truly  violated  by  a  neglect  of  His  moral  laws,  as  byl 
compromise  of  religious  principles.     Religion  and  Morality  i 
abstract   terms,   employed   to   indicate  different   classes  of  tho^ 
duties  which  the  Deity  has  imposed  upon  mankind  ;  but  they  ■ 
all  imposed  by  Him,  and  all  are  enforced  by  equal  authority. 
indeed  that  the  violation  of  every  particular  portion  of  the  Divi 
Will  involves  equal  guili,  but  that  each  violation  is  equally  a  d 
regard  of  the  Divine  Authority.     Whether,  therefore,  fidelity  | 
required  to  a  point  of  doctrine  or  of  practice,  to  theology  or  \ 

I  morals,  the  obligation  is  the  same.  It  is  the  Divine  rcquisiti( 
which  constitutes  this  obligation,  and  not  the  natun 
required  ;  so  that,  whilst  I  think  a  Protestant  docs  r 
his  duty  when  he  prefers  death  to  a  profession  of  ibc  Rom 
Catholic  faith,  I  think  also  that  every  Christian  who  believes  tl 
Christ  has  prohibited  swearing,  does  no  more  than  his  duty  « 
he  prefers  death  to  taking  an  oath. 
I  would  especially  solicit  the  reader  to  bear  in  mind  this  p 
ciple  of  the  identity  of  the  authority  of  moral  and  religio 
lions,  because  he  may  otherwise  imagine  that,  in  son 
subsequent  pages,  the  obligation  of  a  moral  hiw  is  too  st 
insisted  on,  and  that  fidelity  to  ii  is  to  be  purchased  at '  too  g 
rr'T 
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The  Divine  Attributes, 

The  purpose  for  which  a  reference  is  here  made  to  these  sacred 
subjects,  is  to  remark  upon  the  unfitness  of  attempting  to  deduce 
human  duties  from  the  Attributes  of  God.  It  is  not,  indeed,  to  be 
affirmed  that  no  illustration  of  those  duties  can  be  derived  from 
them,  but  that  they  are  too  imperfectly  cognizable  by  our  percep- 
tions to  enable  us  to  refer  to  them  for  specific  moral  rules.  The 
truth  indeed  is,  that  we  do  not  accurately  and  distinctly  know  what 
the  Divine  Attributes  are.  We  say  that  God  is  merciful ;  but  if 
we  attempt  to  define,  with  strictness,  what  the  term  'merciful'  means, 
we  shall  find  it  a  difficult,  perhaps  an  impracticaUe,  task ;  and 
especially  we  shall  have  a  difficult  task  if,  after  the  definition,  we 
attempt  to  reconcile  every  appearance  which  presents  itself  in  the 
world  with  our  notions  of  the  attribute  of  mercy.  I  would  speak 
with  reverence  when  I  say  that  we  cannot  always  perceive  the 
mercifulness  of  the  Deity  in  His  administrations,  either  towards  His 
'rational  or  His  irrational  creation.  So,  again,  in  respect  of  the 
attribute  of  Justice,  who  can  determinately  define  in  what  this 
attribute  consists  ?  Who,  especially,  can  prove  that  the  Almighty 
designs  that  we  should  always  be  able  to  trace  His  justice  in  His 
government  ?  We  believe  that  He  is  unchangeable ;  but  what  is 
the  sense  in  which  we  understand  the  term  ?  Do  we  mean  that 
the  attribute  involves  the  necessity  of  an  unchanging  system  of 
moral  government,  or  that  the  Deity  cannot  make  alterations  in 
or  additions  to,  his  laws  for  mankind  ?  We  cannot  mean  this,  for 
the  evidence  of  revelation  disproves  it. 

Now,  if  it  be  true  that  the  Divine  Attributes,  and  the  uniform 
accordancy  of  the  Divine  dispensations  with  our  notions  of  those 
attributes,  are  not  sufficiently  within  our  powers  of  investigation  to 
enable  us  to  frame  acctuate  premises  for  our  reasoning,  it  is  plain 
that  we  cannot  always  trust  with  safety  to  our  conclusions.  We 
cannot  deduce  rules  for  our  conduct  from  the  Divine  Attributes 
without  being  very  liable  to  error ;  and  the  liability  will  increase  in 
proportion  as  the  deduction  attempts  critical  accuracy. 

Yet  this  is  a  rock  upon  which  the  judgments  of  many  have 
suffered  wreck,  a  quicksand  where  many  have  been  involved  in 
inextricable  difficulties.  One,  because  he  cannot  reconcile  the 
commands  to  exterminate  a  people  with  his  notions  of  the  attribute 
of  mercy,  questions  the  truth  of  the  Mosaic  writings.  One,  be- 
cause he  finds  wars  permitted  by  the  Almighty  of  old,  concludes 
that,  as  He  is  unchangeable^  they  cannot  be  incompatible  with  Hi& 
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present  or  His  future  Will.  One,  on  the  supposition  of  this  un- 
changeabletiess,  perplexes  himself  because  the  dispensations  of 
God  and  His  laws  have  been  changed  ;  and  vainly  labours,  by 
classifying  these  laws  into  (hose  which  result  from  His  attributes, 
and  those  which  do  not,  to  vindicate  the  immutability  of  God. 
We  have  no  business  with  these  things;  and  I  will  venture  to  affirm 
thai  he  who  will  take  nothing  upon  trust — who  will  exercise  n» 
faith — who  will  believe  in  the  Divine  authority  of  no  rule,  and  in 
the  truth  of  no  record,  which  he  is  unable  to  reconcile  with  the 
Divine  Attributes — must  be  consigned  to  hopeless  Pyrrhonism. 

The  lesson  which  such  considerations  teach  is  a  simple  but  an 
important  one :  That  our  exclusive  business  is  to  discover  the 
actual  present  Will  of  God,  without  enquiring  why  His  Will  is  such 
as  it  is,  or  why  it  has  ever  been  different ;  and  without  seeking  to 
deduce,  from  our  notions  of  the  Divine  Attributes,  rules  of  conduct 
which  are  more  safely  and  more  certainly  discovered  by  other 


Virtue. 

The  definitions  which  have  been  proposed  of  Virtue  have 
necessarily  been  both  numerous  and  various,  because  many  and 
discordant  standards  of  rectitude  have  been  advanced ;  and  Virtue 
must,  in  every  man's  system,  essentially  consist  in  conforming  the 
conduct  CO  the  standard  which  he  thinks  is  the  true  one.  This 
must  be  true  of  those  systems,  at  least,  which  make  Virtue  consist 
in  doing  right.  Adam  Smith  indeed  says,  that  '  Virtue  is  excel- 
lence ;  something  uncommonly  great  and  beautiful,  which  rises  far 
above  what  is  vulgar  and  ordinary.' '  By  which  it  would  appear 
that  Virtue  is  a  relative  quality,  depending  not  upon  some  perfect 
or  permanent  standard,  but  upon  the  existing  practice  of  mantdnd. 
Thus  the  action  which  possessed  no  Virtue  amongst  a  good  com- 
munity, might  possess  much  in  a  bad  one.  The  practice  which 
'  rose  far  above '  the  ordinary  practice  of  one  nation  might  be 
quite  common  in  another  :  and  if  nunkind  should  become  much 
worse  than  they  are  now,that  conduct  would  be  eminently  virtuous 
amongst  them  which  now  is  not  virtuous  at  alL  Thai  such  a 
definition  of  Virtue  is  likely  to  lead  lo  very  imperfect  practice  is 
plain ;  for  what  is  the  probability  ihat  a  man  will  attain  to  that 
standard  whicli  God  proposes,  if  his  utmost  estimate  of  Virtue 
rises  no  higher  than  to  an  indeterminate  superiority  over  other 
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Our  definition  of  Virtue  necessarily  accords  with  the  Principles 
of  Morality  which  have  been  advanced  in  the  preceding  chapter  : 
Virtue  is  conformity  with  the  Standard  of  Rectitude;  which 
standard  consists,  primarily,  in  the  expressed  Will  of  God 

Virtue,  as  it  respects  the  meritoriousness  of  the  agent,  is  another 
consideration.  The  quality  of  an  action  is  one  thing,  the  desert  of 
the  agent  is  another.  The  business  of  him  who  illustrates  moral 
rules,  is  not  with  the  agent,  but  with  the  act.  He  must  state  what 
the  moral  law  pronounces  to  be  right  and  wrong ;  but  it  is  very 
possible  that  an  individual  may  do  what  is  right  without  any 
Virtue,  because  there  may  be  no  rectitude  in  his  motives  and  in- 
tentions.    He  does  a  virtuous  act,  but  he  is  not  a  virtuous  agent. 

Although  the  concern  of  a  work  like  the  present  is  evidently 
with  the  moral  character  of  actions,  without  reference  to  the  motives 
of  the  agent ;  yet  the  remark  may  be  allowed,  that  there  is  fre- 
quently a  sort  of  inaccuracy  and  unreasonableness  in  the  judgments 
which  we  form  of  the  deserts  of  other  men.  We  regard  the  act 
too  much,  and  the  intention  too  little.  The  footpad  who  discharges 
a  pistol  at  a  traveller  and  fails  in  his  aim,  is  just  as  wicked  as  if  he 
had  killed  him  ;  yet  we  do  not  feel  the  same  degree  of  indignation 
at  his  crime.  So,  too,  of  a  person  who  does  good.  A  man  who 
pltmges  into  a  river  and  saves  a  child  from  drowning,  impresses 
the  parents  with  a  stronger  sense  of  his  deserts  than  if,  with  the 
same  exertions,  he  had  failed. — We  should  endeavour  to  correct 
this  inequality  of  judgment,  and  in  forming  our  estimates  of  human 
conduct,  should  refer,  much  more  than  we  commonly  do,  to  what 
the  agent  itUends.  It  should  habitually  be  borne  in  mind,  and 
especially  with  reference  to  our  own  conduct,  that  to  have  been 
unable  to  execute  an  ill  intention  deducts  nothing  from  our  guilt ; 
and  that  at  that  tribunal  where,  intention  and  action  will  be  both 
regarded,  it  will  avail  little  if  we  can  only  say  that  we  have  done 
no  evil.  Nor  let  it  be  less  remembered,  with  respect  to  those  who 
desire  to  do  good  but  have  not  the  power,  that  their  Virtue  is  not 
climinished  by  their  want  of  ability.  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  as 
grateful  to  the  man  who  feelingly  commiserates  my  sufferings  but 
cannot  relieve  them,  as  to  him  who  sends  me  money  or  a  physician. 
The  mite  of  the  widow  of  old  was  estimated  even  more  highly  than 
the  greater  offerings  of  the  rich. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

SCRIPTURE. 

The  Morality  vfthe  Patriarchal,  Mosaic,  and  Christian 
Dispensations. 

Onb  of  the  very  interesting  considerations  which  are  preseate^ 
to  an  enquirer  in  perusing  the  volume  of  Scripture,  consists  _ 

variations  in  its  morality.  There  are  three  distinctly  defined 
periods,  in  which  the  moral  government  and  laws  of  the  Deity 
assume,  in  some  respects,  a  different  character.  In  the  first,  with- 
out any  system  of  external  instruction,  He  communicated  His  Will 
to  some  of  our  race,  either  immediately  or  through  a  superhuman 
messenger.  In  the  second.  He  promulgated,  through  Moses,  a  dis- 
tinct and  extended  code  of  laws,  addressed  peculiarly  to  a  selected 
people.  In  the  third,  Jesus  Christ  and  His  commissioned  minister* 
delivered  precepts,  of  which  the  general  character  was  that 
greater  purity  or  perfection,  and  of  which  the  obligation  i 
universal  upon  mankind. 

That  the  records  of  all  these  dispensations  contain  declaiatioa 
of  the  Will  of  God  is  certain  :  that  their  moral  requisitions  are  no 
always  coincident  is  also  certain  ;  and  hence  the  conclusion 
becomes  inevitable,  that  to  us  one  is  of  primary  authority  ;— tha 
when  all  do  not  coincide,  one  is  paramount  to  the  others.  That  \ 
coincidence  does  not  always  exist,  may  easily  be  shown.  It 
manifest,  not  only  by  a  comparison  of  precepts  and  of  the  gener 
tenor  of  the  respective  records,  but  from  the  express  decLiratioi 
of  Christianity  itself. 

One  example,  referring  to  the  Christian  and  Jewish  dlspe 
sations,  may  be  found  in  the  extension  of  the  law  of  Love.  Christ 
ianity,  in  extending  the  application  of  this  law,  requires  us  t 
abstain  from  that  which  the  law  of  Moses  permitted  us  to  da 
Thus  it  is,  in  the  instance  of  duties  to  our  '  neighbour,'  as  they  a: 
illustrated  in  the  parable  of  the  Samaritan.'  Thus,  too,  in  tl 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  :  '  It  bath  been  said  by  them  of  old  tim 
Thou  shall  love  thy  neighbour  and  hnte  thine  enemy  ;  but  /  sa 
unto  you,  Love  your  enemies.' '  It  is  indeed  sometimes  urged  tha 
the  words  '  hate  thine  enemy '  were  only  a  gloss  of  the  expoundet 
of  the  law  :  but  Grotius  writes  thus — '  What  is  there  repeated  a 
said  to  those  of  old,  are  net  the  words  of  the  teachers  of  the  law 
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but  of  Moses  ;  either  literally  or  in  their  meaning.  They  are  cited 
by  our  Saviour  as  His  express  words,  not  as  interpretations  of 
them.'  ^  If  the  authority  of  Grotius  should  not  satisfy  the  reader, 
let  him  consider  such  passages  as  this:  'An  Ammonite  or  a 
Moabite  shall  not  enter  into  the  congregation  of  the  Lord.  Because 
they  met  you  not  with  bread  and  with  water  in  the  way,  when  ye 
came  forth  out  of  Egypt.  Thou  shall  nol  seek  Iheir peace  nor  Iheir 
prosperity  all  thy  days  for  ever.'^     This  is  not  coincident  with, 

*  Love  your  enemies  ;  *  or  with, '  Do  good  to  them  that  hate  you ; ' 
or  with  that  temper  which  is  reconmiended  by  the  words,  *  to  him 
that  smiteth  thee  on  one  cheek,  turn  the  other  also.'  * 

'  Pour  out  thy  fury  upon  the  heathen  that  know  thee  not,  and 
upon  the  families  that  call  not  on  thy  name,'  * — is  not  coincident 
with  the  reproof  of  Christ  to  those  who,  upon  similar  grounds, 
would  have  called  down  fire  from  heaven.*  *  The  Lord  look  upon 
it,  and  require  it,'  * — is  not  coincident  with  *  Lord,  lay  not  this 
sin  to  their  charge.'  ^    '  Let  me  see  thy  vengeance  on  them,'  ® — 

*  Bring  upon  them  the  day  of  evil,  and  destroy  them  with  double 
destruction,'  * — is  not  coincident  with, '  Forgive  them,  for  they  know 
not  what  they  do.'  *® 

Similar  observations  applying  to  Swearing,  to  Polygamy,  to 
Retaliation,  to  the  motives  of  murder  and  adultery. 

And  as  to  the  express  assertion  of  the  want  of  coincidence  : — 
'  The  law  made  nothing  perfect,  but  the  bringing  in  of  a  better 
hope  did.' "  '  There  is  verily  a  disannulling  of  the  commandment 
going  before, ^/&r  the  weakness  and  unprojitableness  thtr^oV  ^^  If 
the  conmiandment  now  existing  is  not  weak  and  unprofitable,  it 
must  be  because  it  is  superior  to  that  which  existed  before. 

But  although  this  appears  to  be  thus  clear  with  respect  to  the 
Jewish  dispensation,  there  are  some  who  regard  the  moral  precepts 
which  were  delivered  before  the  period  of  that  dispensation  as 
imposing  permanent  obligations  :  they  were  delivered,  it  is  said, 
not  to  one  peculiar  people,  but  to  individuals  of  many ;  and,  in  the 
persons  of  the  inmiediate  survivors  of  the  deluge,  to  the  whole 
human  race.  This  argument  assumes  a  ground  paramount  to  all 
questions  of  subsequent  abrogation.  Now  it  would  appear  a 
sufficient  answer  to  say — If  the  precepts  of  the  Patriarchal  and 
Christian  dispensations  are  coincident,  no  question  needs  to  be 

>  Rights  of  War  and  Peace,  •  Deut.  xxiii.  3,  4,  6. 

'  Matt.  V.  39.  *  Jer.  x.  25. 

3  Luke  ix.  54.  ®  a  Chron.  xxiv.  22. 

^  Acts  vii.  60.  *  Ter.  xx.  12. 

»  Jer.  xvii.  18.  "  Luke  xxiii.  44, 

"  Heb.  vu.  19.  "  Heb.  vii.  18. 
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discussed  ;  if  they  are  not,  we  must  make  an  election  ;  and  surely 

the  Christian  cannot  doubt  what  election  he  should  make.    Could 

a  Je*  have  justified  himself  for  violating  the  Mosaic  law  by  urging 

the  precepts  delivered \.q  the  patriarchs?     No.     Neither  then  cai^ 

we  justify  ourselves  for  violating  the  Christian  law  by  urging  th(fl 

precepts  delivered  to  Moses.  H 

We  indeed  have,  if  it  be  ptossible,  still  stronger  motives.    The" 
moral  law  of  Christianity  binds  us,  not  merely  because  it  is  the 
present  expression  of  the  Will  of  God,  but  because  it  is  a  portion  of 
His  last  dispensation  to  man^of  that  which  is  avowedly  not  only 
the  last,  but  the  highest  and  the  best    We  do  not  find  in  1"    ~ 
records  of  Christianity  that  which  we  find  in  the  other  Scriptui 
a  reference  to  a  greater  and  purer  dispensation  yet  to  come.     Il 
as  true  of  the  Patriarchal  as  of  the  Mosaic  institution,  that  ' 
made  nothing  perfect,'  and  that  it  referred  us  from  the  lirst  to  'thai 
bringing  in  of  that  better  hope  which  did.'     If  then  the  question  of  1 
supremacy  is  between  a  perfect  and  an  imperfect  system,  who  mill 
hesitate  in  his  decision  ? 

There  are  motives  of  gratitude,  too,  and  of  aflection,  as  well  as 
of  reason.  The  clearer  exhibition  which  Christianity  gives  of  the 
attributes  of  God  ;  its  distinct  disclosure  of  our  immortal  destin 
and  above  all,  its  wonderful  discovery  of  the  love  al  a 
Father,  may  well  give  to  the  moral  law  with  which  they  arc  con-1 
nected  an  authority  which  may  supersede  every  other. 

These  considerations  are  of  practical  importance  ;  for  it 
be  observed  of  those  who  do  not  advert  to  them,  that  they  s 
times  refer  indiscrinnnately  to  the  Old  Testament  or  the  NewJ 
without  any  other  guide  than  the  apparent  greater  applicability  a 
a  precept  in  the  one  or  the  other,  to  their  present  need  :  and  ihiu'fl 
it  happens  that  a  rule  is  sometimes  acted  upon,  less  perfect  than  J 
that  by  which  it  is  the  good  pleasure  of  God  that  we  should  nonr  J 
Isolate  our  conduct.— It  is  a  fact  which  the  reader  should  especiallya^ 
notice,  that  an  appeal  to  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  is  frequently  w 
■whttt  tht  precepts  of  Christianity  ivould  be  too  rigid  for  our  fu* 
pose.     He  who  insists  upon  a  pure  morality,  applies  to  the  Nei 
Testament ;  he  who  desires  a  little  more  indulgence,  defends  him 
self  by  argiunenls  from  ibc  Old, 

Of  this  indiscriminate  reference  to  all  tlie  dispensations,  there  i4 
an  extraordinary  example  in  the  newly  discovered  work  of  Milton* 
He  appeals,  I  believe,  almost  uniformly  to  the  precepts  of  all, : 
equal  present  obligation.    The  consequence  is  what  might  be  e. 
pccted — his  moral  system  is  not  consistent.     Not  is  it  to  be  foi*^ 
gotten,  that  in  defending  what  may  be  regarded  as  less  pui 
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doctrines,  he  refers  mostly  or  exclusively  to  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 
In  all  his  disquisitions  to  prove  the  lawfulness  of  untruths,  he  does 
not  once  refer  to  the  New  Testament^  Those  who  have  obser\'ed 
the  prodigious  multiplicity  of  texts  which  he  cites  in  this  work  will 
peculiarly  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  fact. — Again :  *  Hatred,' 
he  says,  'is  in  some  cases  a  religious  duty."  A  proposition  at 
which  the  Christian  may  reasonably  wonder.  And  how  does 
Milton  prove  its  truth  ?  He  cites  from  Scripture  ten  passages ; 
of  w^ch  eight  are  from  the  Old  Testament,  and  two  from  the  New. 
The  reader  will  be  curious  to  know  what  these  two  are  : — *•  If  any 
man  come  to  me  and  hate  not  his  father  and  mother — he  cannot  be 
my  disciple.'  *  And  the  rebuke  to  Peter ;  '  Get  thee  behind  me 
Satan.'^  The  citation  of  such  passages  shows  that  no  passages  to 
the  purpose  coidd  be  found. 

It  may  be  regarded  therefore  as  a  general  rule,  that  none  of  the 
injunctions  or  permissions  which  formed  a  part  of  the  former  dis- 
pensations can  be  referred  to  as  authority  to  us,  except  so  far  as 
they  are  coincident  with  the  Christian  law.  To  our  own  Master  we 
stand  or  fall ;  and  our  Master  is  Christ. — And  in  estimating  this 
coincidence,  it  is  not  requisite  to  show  that  a  given  rule  or  permis- 
sion of  the  former  dispensations  is  specifically  superseded  in  the 
New  Testament.  It  is  sufficient  if  it  is  not  accordant  with  the 
general  spirit ;  and  this  consideration  assumes  greater  weight  when 
it  is  connected  with  another  which  is  hereafter  to  be  noticed — that 
it  is  by  the  general  spirit  of  the  Christian  morality  that  many  of  the 
duties  of  man  are  to  be  discovered. 

Yet  it  is  always  to  be  remembered,  that  the  laws  which  are  thus 
superseded  were,  nevertheless,  the  laws  of  God.  Let  not  the  reader 
suppose  that  we  would  speak  or  feel  respecting  them  otherwise 
than  with  that  reverence  which  their  origin  demands — or  that  we 
would  take  anything  from  their  present  obligation  but  that  which  is 
taken  by  the  Lawgiver  Himself.  It  may  indeed  be  observed,  that 
in  all  His  dispensations  there  is  a  harmony,  a  one  pervading  prin- 
ciple, which^  without  other  evidence,  indicates  that  they  proceeded 
from  the  same  authority.  The  variations  are  circumstantial  rather 
than  fundamental ;  and,  after  all,  the  great  principles  in  which 
they  accord  far  outweigh  the  particular  applications  in  which  they 
differ.  The  Mosaic  Dispensation  was  *  a  schoolmaster '  to  bring  us, 
not  merely  through  the  medium  of  types  and  prophecies,  but  through 
its  moral  law,  to  Christ.  Both  the  one  and  the  other  were  designed 
as  preparatives  ;  and  it  was  probably  true  of  these  moral  laws  as 

1  Christian  Doctrine^  p.  660.  '  P.  641. 

•  Luke  xiv.  26.  **  Mark  viii.  •^'i. 


of  the  prophecies,  that  the  Jews  did  not  perceive  their  relations^ 
to  Christianity  as  it  was  actually  introduced  into  the  world. 
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Respecting  the  variations  of  the  mora]  law,  some  person* 
greatly  and  very  needlessly  perplex  themselves  by  indulging  in 
such  questions  as  these. — '  If,'  say  they, '  God  be  pierfect,  and  if  all 
the  dispensations  are  comtnuni cations  of  His  Will,  how  happens  it 
they  are  not  uniform  in  their  requisitions  P  How  happens  it  that 
that  that  which  was  required  by  Infinite  Knowledge  at  one  lime 
was  not  required  by  Infinite  Knowledge  at  another  ? '  I  answer — 
I  cannot  tell.  And  what  then  ?  Docs  the  enquirer  think  this  a 
sufficient  reason  for  rejecting  the  authority  of  the  Christian  law  ? 
If  inability  to  discover  the  reasons  of  the  moral  government  of 
God  be  a  good  motive  to  doubt  its  authority,  we  may  involve 
ourselves  in  doubts  without  end. — Why  does  a  Being  who  is  in- 
finitely pure  permit  moral  evil  in  the  world  ?  Why  does  He  who 
is  perfectly  benevolent  permit  physical  suffering?  Why  did  He 
suffer  our  lirst  parents  to  fall  ?  Why,  after  they  bad  fallen,  did  He 
not  immediately  repair  the  loss  ?  Why  was  the  Messiah's  appear- 
ance deferred  for  four  thousand  years  ?  Why  is  not  the  religion  of 
the  Messiah  imiversally  known  and  universally  operative  at  the 
present  day  ?  To  all  these  questions,  and  to  many  others,  no 
answer  can  be  given  :  and  the  difficulty  arising  from  them  is  as 
great,  if  we  choose  to  make  difliculiies  for  ourselves,  as  that  which 
arises  from  variations  In  His  moral  laws.  Even  in  infidelity  wc 
shall  find  no  rest  :  the  objections  lead  us  onward  to  atheism.  He 
who  will  noi  believe  in  a  Deity  unless  he  can  reconcile  all  the  facts 
before  his  eyes  with  the  notions  of  the  Divine  attributes,  must  deny 
that  a  Deity  exists.  1  talked  of  rest :— Alas  1  there  is  no  rest  in 
infidelity  or  in  atheism.  To  disbelieve  in  revelation  or  in  Cod,  is 
not  to  escape  from  a  belief  in  things  which  you  do  not  coniprehend, 
but  to  transfer  yoni  belief  to  a  new  class  of  such  things.  Unbelief 
is  credulity.  The  infidel  is  more  credulous  than  the  Christian,  and 
the  atheist  is  the  most  credulous  of  mankind  ;  that  is,  he  believes 
important  propositions  upon  less  evidence  than  any  other  nian,  and 
in  opposition  to  greater. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  the  anxiety  of  some  writers  to  reconcile 
some  of  the  fac'.s  before  us  with  the  '  moral  perfections '  of  the 
Deity ;  and  it  is  instructive  to  observe  into  what  doctrines  they 
Are  led.  They  tell  us  that  all  the  evil  and  all  the  pain  in  the 
world  are  parts  of  a  great  system  of  Benevolence.  'The  moral 
and  physical  evil  observable  in  the  system,  according  to  men's 
limited  views  of  it,  are  necessary  parts  of  the  great  plan ;  ll^ 
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tending  ultimately  to  produce  the  greatest  sum  of  happiness  upon 
the  whole,  not  only  with  respect  to  the  system  in  general,  but  to 
each  individual,  according  to  the  station  he  occupies  in  it.'  ^  They 
affirm  that  God  is  an  'allwise  Being,  who  directs  all  the  movements 
of  nature,  and  who  is  determined,  by  His  own  unalterable  perfec- 
tions, to  maintain  in  it  at  all  times  the  greatest  possible  quantity  of 
happiness.'^  The  Creator  found,  therefore,  that  to  inflict  the 
misery  which  now  exists  was  the  best  means  of  promoting  this 
happiness — that  to  have  abated  the  evil,  the  suffering,  or  the 
misery,  would  be  to  have  diminished  the  siun  of  felicity — and  that 
men  could  not  have  been  better  or  more  at  ease  than  they  are^ 
without  making  them  on  the  whole  more  vicious  or  unhappy  ! — 
These  things  are  beacons  which  should  warn  us.  The  speculations 
show  that  not  only  religion,  but  reason,  dictates  the  propriety  of 
acquiescing  in  that  degree  of  ignorance  in  which  it  has  pleased 
God  to  leave  us ;  because  they  show  that  attempts  to  acquire 
knowledge  may  conduct  us  to  folly.  These  are  subjects  upon 
which  he  acts  most  rationally,  who  says  to  his  reason — Be  stilL 

Mode  of  Applying  the  Precepts  of  Scripture  to  Questions  of  Duty. 

It  is  remarkable  that  many  of  these  precepts,  and  especially 
those  of  the  Christian  Scriptures,  are  delivered,  not  systematically, 
but  occasionally.  They  are  distributed  through  occasional  dis- 
courses and  occasional  letters.  Except  in  the  instance  of  the  Law 
of  Moses,  the  speaker  or  writer  rarely  set  about  a  formal  ex- 
position of  moral  truth.  The  precepts  were  delivered  as  circum- 
stances called  them  forth  or  made  them  needfuL  There  is  nothing 
like  a  system  of  morality ;  nor,  consequently,  does  there  exist  that 
completeness,  that  distinctness  in  defining  and  accuracy  in 
limiting,  which,  in  a  system  of  morality,  we  expect  to  find.  Many 
rules  are  advanced  in  short  absolute  prohibitions  or  injunctions, 
without  assigning  any  of  those  exceptions  to  their  practical  ap- 
plication which  the  majority  of  such  rules  require.  The  enquiry, 
in  passing,  may  be  permitted — Why  are  these  things  so  ?  When 
it  is  considered  what  the  Christian  dispensation  is,  and  what  it  is 
designed  to  effect  upon  the  conduct  of  man,  it  cannot  be  supposed 
that  the  incompleteness  of  its  moral  precepts  happened  by  inad- 
vertence.   The  precepts  of  the  former  dispensation  are  much  more 

*  This  is  given  as  the  belief  of  Dr.  Priestley.    See  Memoirs,  Ap.  No.  5. 

'  Adam  Smith,  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,  See  also  T.  Southwood 
Smith's  Illustrations  of  the  Divine  Government,  in  which  unbridled  license  of 
speculation  has  led  the  writer  into  some  instructive  absurdities. 
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precise ;  and  it  is  scarcely  lo  be  supposed  that  the  more  perfect 
dispensation  would  have  had  a  less  precise  law,  unless  the  de- 
ficiency were  to  be  compensated  from  some  other  authorilatii 
source ; — which  remark  is  offered  as  a  reason,  A  priori,  for 
petting  that,  in  the  present  dispensation,  God  would  extend 
operation  of  His  law  written  in  the  hearL 

But  whatever  may  be  thought  of  this,  it  is  manifest  that  con- 
siderable   care   is    requisite   in   the   application   of   precepts,    so 
delivered,  to  the  conduct  of  life.    To  apply  them   in  all  cases 
literally,  were  to  act  neither  reasonably  nor  consistently  with  the 
design  of  the  Lawgiver  :  lo  regard  them  in  all  cases  as  mere  geticral 
directions,  and  to  subject  them  to  the  unauthorised  revision  of 
man,  were  lo  deprive  them  of  their  proper  character  and  authority 
zs  Divine  laws.     In   proposing  some  grounds  for  estimating  the 
practical  obligation  of  these  precepts,  I  would  be  first  allowed  to 
express  the  conviction,  that  the  simple  fact  that  such  a  disquisition 
is  needed,  and  that  the  moral  duties  are  to  be  gathered  rather  by 
implication  or  general  tenor  than  from  specific  and  formal  rules, 
is  one  indication  amongst  the  many,  that  the  dispensation  of  which 
these  precepts  form  a  part  stands  not  in  words,  but  in  power:  and 
1  hope  lo  be  forgiven,  even  in  a  book  of  Morality,  if  I  express  thi 
conviction  that  none  can  fulfil  their  requisitions— that  none  ind< 
can  appreciate  them — without  some  participation  in  this  '  po' 
1  say  he  cannot  appreciate  them.     Neither  the  morals  no 
religion  of  Christianity  can  be  adequately  estimated  by  the 
who  sits  down  to  the  New  Testament  with  no  other  preparati 
than  that  which  is  necessary  in  sitting  down  to  Euclid  or  Newtf 
There  must  be  some  preparation  of  heart  as  well  as  integrity 
understanding — or,  as  the  appropriate  language  of  the  Volui 
itself  would  express  it,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  become, 
some  degree,  the  'sheep' of  Christ  before  we  can  accurately 'kn« 
His  voice- 
There  is  one  clear  and  distinct  ground  upon  which  v 
limit  the  application  of  a  precept  that  is  couched  in  absolute  L 
gunge — the  unlawfulness,  in  any  given  conjunction,  of  obeying  t 
'Submit  yourselves  to  every  ordinance  of  man,"    This,  literalM 
is  an  unconditional  command.     But  if  we  were  to  obey  it  u 
diiionally,  we  should  soroetimca  comply  with  human,  in  oppiositiql 

)  Divine  laws.     In  such  cases  then,  the  obligation  is  clearly  si 
pended  ;   and  this  distinction  the  tirst  teachers  of  Christiant^ 
recognised  in  their  own  practice.    When  an  '  ordinance  of  n 
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required  them  to  forbear  the  promulgation  of  the  new  religion^ 
they  refused  obedience ;  and  urged  the  befitting  expostulation — 
'  Whether  it  be  right  in  the  sight  of  God  to  hearken  unto  you 
more  than  unto  God,  judge  ye.*  *  So,  too,  with  the  filial  relation- 
ship :  '  Children,  obey  your  parents  in  all  things.'^  But  a  parent 
may  require  his  child  to  lie  or  steal ;  and  therefore  when  a  parent 
requires  obedience  in  such  things  his  authority  ceases,  and  the 
obligation  to  obedience  is  taken  away  by  the  moral  law  itself.  The 
precept,  so  far  as  the  present  ground  of  exception  applies,  is 
virtually  this  :  Obey  your  parents  in  all  things,  unless  disobedience 
is  required  by  the  Will  of  God  Or  the  subject  might  be  illustrated 
thus  :  The  Author  of  Christianity  reprobates  those  who  love  father 
or  mother  more  than  Himself.  The  paramount  love  to  God  is  to 
be  manifested  by  obedience.'  So,  then,  we  are  to  obey  the  com- 
mands of  God  in  preference  to  those  of  our  parents.  *  All  human 
authority  ceases  at  the  point  where  obedience  becomes  criminal.'* 

Of  some  precepts,  it  is  evident  they  were  designed  to  be  imder- 
stood  conditionally.  *  When  thou  prayest,  enter  into  thy  closet, 
and  when  thou  hast  shut  thy  door,  pray  to  thy  Father  which  is  in 
secret.'  *  This  precept  is  conditional  I  doubt  not  that  it  is  con- 
sistent with  His  Will  that  the  greater  niunber  of  the  supplications 
which  man  offers  at  His  throne  shall  be  offered  in  secret ;  yet,  that 
the  precept  does  not  exclude  the  exercise  of  public  prayer  is  evi- 
dent from  this  consideration,  if  from  no  other,  that  Christ  and  His 
apostles  themselves  practised  it. 

Some  precepts  are  figurative,  and  describe  the  spirit  and  temper 
that  should  goVern  us,  rather  than  the  particular  actions  that  we 
should  perform.  Of  this  there  is  an  example  in, '  Whosoever  shall 
compel  thee  to  go  a  mile,  go  with  him  twain.'®  In  promulgating 
some  precepts,  a  principal  object  appears  to  have  been,  to  supply 
sanctions.  Thus  in  the  case  of  Civil  Obedience  :  we  are  to  obey 
because  the  Deity  authorises  the  institution  of  Civil  Government — 
because  the  magistrate  is  the  minister  of  God  for  good ;  and, 
accordingly,  we  are  to  obey  not  from  considerations  of  necessity 
only,  but  of  duty  ;  '  not  only  for  wrath,  but  for  conscience  sake.'  ^ 
One  precept,  if  we  accepted  it  literally,  would  enjoin  us  to  *  hate ' 
our  parents ;  and  this  acceptation  Milton  appears  actually  to 
have  adopted.  One  would  enjoin  us  to  accumulate  no  property  : 
*■  Lay  not  up  for  yourselves  treasures  upon  earth.'  ^    Such  rules  are 

>  Acts  iv.  10.  *  CoL  iii.  20. 

*  If  ye  love  me,  ye  will  keep  my  commandments.— John  xiv.  15. 

*  Mor,  and  Pol,  Phil,  *  Matt,  vi.  6.  «  Matt  v.  41. 
^  Rom,  xiii.  5.  *  Matt,  vu  v^ 
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seldom  mistaken  in  practice  ;  and,  it  may  be  observed,  that  this 
is  an  indication  of  their  practical  wisdom,  and  their  practical  adap- 
tation to  the  needs  of  man.  It  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  pronounce^ 
as  occasions  arise,  a  large  number  of  moral  precepts  in  uncon- 
ditional language,  and  yet  to  secure  them  from  the  probability  of 
even  great  misconstructions.  Let  the  reader  make  the  experiment, 
— Occasionally,  but  it  is  only  occasionaUy,  a  sincere  Christian,  in 
his  anxiety  to  conform  to  the  moral  law,  accepts  such  precepts  in  a 
more  literal  sense  than  that  in  which  they  appear  to  have  been 
designed  to  be  applied.  I  once  saw  a  book  tliai  endeavoured  lo 
prove  the  unlawfulness  of  accumulating  any  property  ;  upon  the 
authority,  primarily,  of  this  last-quoted  precept.  The  principle 
upon  which  the  writer  proceeded  was  just  and  right — that  it  is 
necessary  to  conform,  unconditionally,  to  the  expressed  Will  of 
God.  The  defect  was  in  the  criticism;  tliat  is  to  say,  in  ascer- 
tataing  what  that  Will  did  actually  require. 

Another  obviously  legitimate  ground  of  limiting  the  application 
of  absolute  precepts,  is  afforded  us  in  just  Biblical  criiicism.  Not 
that  critical  disquisitions  are  often  necessary  to  the  upright  man 
who  seeks  for  the  knowledge  of  his  duties.  Cod  has  not  left  the 
knowledge  of  His  moral  law  so  remote  from  the  sincere  seekers  of 
His  Will.  But  in  deducing  public  rules  as  authoritative  upon  man- 
kind, it  is  needful  to  take  into  account  those  considerations  which 
criticism  supplies.  The  construction  of  the  original  languages  and 
their  peculiar  phraseology,  the  habits,  manners,  and  prevailing 
opinions  of  the  times,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  a  pre- 
cept was  delivered,  are  evidently  amongst  these  considerations. 
And  literary  criticism  is  so  much  the  more  needed,  because  the 
great  majority  of  mankind  have  access  to  Scripture  only  through 
the  medium  of  translations. 

But  in  applying  all  these  limitations  to  the  absolute  precepts  oT 
Scripture,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  we  are  not  subjecting  their 
authority  to  inferior  principles.  We  are  not  violating  the  prin- 
ciple upon  which  these  Essays  proceed,  that  the  expression  of  the 
Divine  Will  is  our  ultimate  law.  Wc  are  only  ascertaining  whai 
that  expression  is.  If,  after  just  and  authorised  examination,  any 
precept  should  still  appear  to  stand  imperative  in  its  absolute  form, 
we  accept  it  as  obligatory  in  that  form.  Many  such  precepts  there 
are  1  nnd  being  such,  we  allow  no  considerations  of  convenience, 
nor  of  expediency,  nor  considerations  of  any  other  kind,  to  dispense 
with  their  authority. 

One  great  use  of  such  enquiries  as  these,  is  lo  vindicate  to  the 
apprehensions  of  men  the  authority  of  llic  precepts  themselves.     It 
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is  very  likely  to  happen,  and  to  some  negligent  enquirers  it  does 
happen,  that  seeing  a  precept  couched  in  unconditional  language, 
which  yet  cannot  be  unconditionally  obeyed,  they  call  in  question 
its  general  obligation.  Their  minds  fix  upon  the  idea  of  some  con- 
sequences which  would  result  from  a  literal  obedience,  and  feeling 
assured  that  those  consequences  ought  not  to  be  undertaken,  they 
set  aside  the  precept  itself.  They  are  at  little  pains  to  enquire  what 
the  proper  requisitions  of  the  precept  are — glad,  perhaps,  of  a 
specious  excuse  for  not  regarding  it  at  all.  The  careless  reader, 
perceiving  that  a  literal  compliance  with  the  precept  to  give  the 
tloak  to  him  who  takes  a  coat  would  be  neither  proper  nor  right, 
rejects  the  whole  precept  of  which  it  forms  an  illustration  ;  and  in 
doing  this,  rejects  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  and  important,  and 
sacred  requisitions  of  the  Christian  law.' 

There  are  two  modes  in  which  moral  obligations  are  imposed  in 
Scripture — by  particular  precepts,  and  by  general  rules.  The  one 
prescribes  a  duty  upon  one  subject,  the  other  upon  very  many. 
The  applicability  of  general  rules  is  nearly  similar  to  that  of  what 
is  usuadly  called  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  the  spirit  of  the  moral  law : 
which  spirit  is  of  very  wide  embrace  in  its  application  to  the  pur- 
poses of  life.  *  In  estimating  the  value  of  a  moral  rule,  we  are  to 
have  regard  not  only  to  the  particular  duty,  but  the  general  spirit ; 
not  only  to  what  it  directs  us  to  do,  but  to  the  character  which  a 
compliance  with  its  direction  is  likely  to  form  in  us."  In  this 
manner,  some  particular  precepts  become,  in  fact,  general  rules ; 
and  the  duty  that  results  from  these  rules,  from  this  spirit,  is  as 
obligatory  as  that  which  is  imposed  by  a  specific  injunction. 
Christianity  requires  us  to  maintain  universal  benevolence  towards 
mankind  ;  and  he  who,  in  his  conduct  towards  another,  disregards 
this  benevolence,  is  as  truly  and  sometimes  as  flagrantly  a  violator 
of  the  moral  law,  as  if  h^  had  transgressed  the  command,  <  Thou 
shalt  not  steaL'  This  doctrine  is  indeed  recommended  by  a  degree 
of  utility  that  makes  its  adoption  almost  a  necessity ;  because  no 
nimiber  of  specific  precepts  would  be  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of 
moral  instruction  :  so  that,  if  we  were  destitute  of  this  species  of 
general  rules,  we  should  frequently  be  destitute,  so  far  as  external 
precepts  are  concerned,  of  any.  It  appears  by  a  note  to  the  work 
which  has  just  been  cited,  that  in  the  Mussulman  code,  which  pro- 
ceeds upon  the  system  of  a  precise  rule  for  a  precise  question,  there 
have  been  promulgated  seventy-Jive  thousand  precepts.     I  regard 

^  Matt.  V.  38.  3  Evidences  of  Christianity^  p.  a,  c  a. 
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the  wide  practical  applicability  of  some  of  the  Christian  precepts  as 
an  argument  of  great  wisdom.  They  impose  many  duties  in  few 
words ;  or  rather,  tbey  convey  a  great  mass  of  moral  instruction 
within  a  sentence  that  all  may  remember  and  that  few  can  mistake. 
'All  things  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye 
even  so  to  them,' '  is  of  greater  utility  in  the  practice  of  life,  and  is 
applicable  to  more  circumstances,  than  a  hundred  rules  which  pre- 
sented the  exact  degree  of  kindness  or  assistance  that  should  be 
afforded  in  prescribed  cases.  The  Mosaic  law,  rightly  regarded, 
conveyed  many  clear  exftositions  of  human  duty ;  yet  the  quibbtii 
and  captious  scribes  of  old  found,  in  theliteralitiesof  thatlaw,i 
plausible  grounds  for  evading  its  duties,  than  can  be  found  ' 
precepts  of  the  Christian  Scriptures. 

There  are  a  few  precepts  of  which  the  application  is  so  extensive 
in  human  affairs,  that  I  would,  in  conformity  with  some  of  the  pre- 
ceding remarks,  briefly  enquire  into  their  practical  obligation.  Of 
these,  that  which  has  just  been  quoted  for  another  purpose,  '  AU 
things  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even 
so  to  them,"  is  perhaps  cited  and  recommended  more  frequently 
than  any  other.  The  difficuhy  of  applying  this  precept  has  induced 
sonie  to  reject  it  as  containing  a  moral  maxim  which  is  not  sound  : 
but  perhaps  it  will  be  found,  that  the  deficiency  is  not  in  the  rule. 
but  in  the  n  on -applicability  of  the  cases  to  which  it  has  often  been 
applied.  It  is  not  applicable  when  the  act  which  another  would 
that  -we  should  do  to  him,  is  In  itself  unlawful  or  adverse  to  some 
other  portion  of  the  moral  law.  If  I  seize  a  thief  in  the  act  of 
picking  a  pocket,  he  undoubtedly  'would'  that  I  should  let  him  go; 
and  1,  if  our  situations  were  exchanged,  should  wish  it  too.  Out  I 
am  not  fhtre/ore  to  release  him  ;  because,  since  it  is  a  Chrisciart 
obligation  upon  the  magistrate  to  punish  offenders,  the  obligation 
descends  tome  to  secure  them  for  punishnlfent.  Desides,  in  cverysuch 
case  I  must  do  as  t  would  be  done  unto  with  respect  to  all  panics 
conccmed~-the  pitblic  as  well  as  the  thief.  The  precept,  agnin,  is 
not  applicable  when  the  desire  of  the  second  party  is  such  as  s 
Christian  cannot  lawfully  indulge.  An  idle  and  profligate  man  asks 
me  10  give  him  money.  It  would  be  wrong  to  indulge  such  a  man's 
desire,  and  therefore  the  precept  docs  not  apply. 

The  reader  will  perhaps  say  ;  that  a  person's  duties  in  such 
cases  are  sufficiently  obvious  without  the  gravity  of  illustraUon. 
Well— but  are  the  principles  upon  which  the  duties  are  ascertained 

'  Mnlt,  vli.  13.  •  IhiJ. 
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thus  obvious  ?  This  is  the  important  point.  In  the  affairs  of  life, 
many  cases  arise  in  which  a  person  has  to  refer  to  such  principles 
as  these,  and  in  which,  if  he  does  not  apply  the  right  principles,  he 
will  transgress  the  Christian  law.  The  law  appears  to  be  in  effect 
this,  Do  as  you  would  be  done  unto,  except  in  those  instances  in 
which  to  act  otherwise  is  permitted  by  Christianity,  Inferior 
grounds  of  limitation  are  often  applied ;  and  they  are  always  wrong  ; 
because  they  always  subject  the  Moral  Law  to  suspension  by  inferior 
authorities.  To  do  this,  is  to  reject  the  authority  of  the  Divine  Will, 
and  to  place  this  beautiful  expression  of  that  Will  at  the  mercy  of 
every  man's  inclination. 

'  Whether  ye  eat,  or  drink,  or  whatsoever  ye  do,  do  all  to  the 
glory  of  God.V  I  have  heard  of  the  members  of  some  dinner  club 
who  had  been  recommended  to  consider  this  precept,  and  who,  in 
their  discussions  over  the  bottle,  thought  perhaps  that  they  were 
arguing  soundly  when  they  held  language  like  this :  *  Am  I,  in  lifting 
this  glass  to  my  mouth,  to  do  it  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  glory  to 
God  ?  Is  that  to  be  my  motive  in  buying  a  horse  or  shooting  a 
pheasant?'  From  such  moralists  much  sagacity  of  discrimination 
was  not  to  be  expected  ;  and  these  questions  delighted  and  pro- 
bably  convinced  the  club.  The  mistake  of  these  persons,  and 
perhaps  of  some  others,  is,  that  they  misunderstand  the  rule.  The 
promotion  of  the  Divine  glory  is  not  to  be  the  motive  ^xA  purpose  of 
all  our  actions,  but,  having  actions  to  perform,  we  are  so  to  perform 
them  that  this  glory  shall  be  advanced.  The  precept  is  in  effect, 
Let  your  actions  and  the  motives  of  them  be  such,  that  others  shall 
have  reason  to  honour  God  :  * — and  a  precept  like  this  is  a  very 
sensitive  test  of  the  purity  of  our  conduct.  I  know  not  whether 
there  is  a  single  rule  of  Christianity  of  which  the  use  is  so  constant 
and  the  application  so  imiversal.  To  do  as  we  would  be  done  by, 
refers  to  relative  duties  ;  Not  to  do  evil  that  good  may  come,  refers 
to  particular  circumstances :  but.  To  do  all  things  so  that  the  Deity 
may  be  honoured,  refers  to  almost  every  action  of  a  man's  life. 
Happily  the  Divine  glory  is  thus  promoted  by  some  men  even  in 
trifling  affairs — almost  whether  they  eat  or  drink,  or  whatsoever 
thing  they  do.  There  is,  in  truth,  scarcely  a  more  efficacious 
means  of  honouring  the  Deity,  than  the  observing  a  constant 
Christian  manner  of  conducting  our  intercourse  with  men.  He 
who  habi  tually  maintains  his  allegiance  to  religion  and  to  purity, 
who  is  moderate  and  chastised  in  all  his  pursuits,  and  who  always 

*  1  Cor.  X.  31. 
*  '  I^  your  light  so  shine  before  men  that  they  may  see  your  good  works, 
and  glorify  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven.' — Mat.  v.  16. 
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makes  the  prospects  of  the  future  predominate  over  the  tempiatioBJ 
of  the  present,  is  one  of  the  ino5^t  efficacious  recommenders  t 
gomlne&s — one  of  the  rnost  impressive  '  preachers  of  righteousnes^l 
— and  by  consequence,  one  of  the  most  efScient  promoters  of  i. 
glory  of  God.  • 

By  a  part  of  Paul's  Kpislle  to  the  Romans,  it  appears  that  1 
and  his  coadjutors  had  been  repotted  lo  hold  the  doctrine,  that  ti 
is  lawful  'to  do  evil  that  good  may  come.''    This  report  he  declai 
is  slanderous;  and  expresses  his  reprobation  of  those  who  a 
the  doctrine,  by  (he   short   and  emphatic  declaration— /A«r  con 
demnation  isjusL    This  is  not  critically  a  prohibition,  but  it  is  t 
prohibition  in  effect;  and  the  manner  in  which  the  doctrine  is 
reprobated  induces  the  belief  that  it  was  so  flagitious  that  it  needed 
very  little  enquiry  or  thought  :  in  the  writer's  mind  the  transitioD 
is  immediate,  from  the  idea  of  the  doctrine  to  the  punishment  at  m 
those  who  adopt  it. 

Now  the 'evil'  which  is  thus  prohibited,  is,  any  thing  and  a 
things  discordant  with  the  Divine  Will  ;  so  that  the  unsophisticatci 
meaning  of  the  rule  is,  that  nothing  which  is  contrary  to  i' 
Christian  law  may  be  done  for  the  sake  of  attaining  a  benefici 
end.  Perhaps  the  breach  of  no  moral  rule  is  productive  of  mon 
mischief  than  of  this.  That  '  the  end  justifies  the  mt 
maxim  which  many,  who  condemn  it  as  a  maxim,  adopt  in  their 
practice  :  and  in  political  affairs  it  Is  not  only  habitually  adopted, 
but  is  indirectly,  if  not  openly,  defended  as  right.  If  a  senator 
were  to  object  to  some  measure  of  apparent  public  expediency, 
that  it  was  not  consistent  with  the  Moral  Law,  he  would  probably 
be  laughed  at  as  a  fanatic  or  a  fool :  yet  perhaps  some  who  are 
flippant  with  this  charge  of  fanaticism  and  folly  may  be  in  perplexity 
for  a  proof  If  the  expressed  Will  of  Cod  is  our  paramount  law, 
no  proof  can  be  brought ;  and  in  truth  it  is  not  otien  that  it  is 
candidly  attempted,  I  have  not  been  amongst  the  least  diligent 
enquirers  into  the  moral  re;isonings  of  men,  but  honestly  imd  manly 
reasoning  against  this  portion  of  Scripture  I  have  never  found. 

Uf  the  rule,"  Not  to  do  evil  that  good  may  come,'  l.ir.  I'aley  says, 
that  it  '  is,  for  the  most  pari,  a  salutary  eauiion.'  A  person  might 
as  well  say  tliai  the  rule  '  Not  to  commit  murder'  is  a  salutary 
unition.  There  is  no  cautiun  In  the  matter,  but  au  imperative  law. 
But  lie  proceeds  ;— '.Strictly  speaking,  that  cannot  be  fx'il  from 
which  good  comes."  Now  let  the  reader  consider  :— i'aul  say^ 
You  may  iiot  lU  evil  that  good  may  come:    Ay,  hut,  says  tlte 

'  Rom.  lii.  8.  '  Jl/er.tmiPtl.mt»b.t,e.8, 
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philosopher,  if  good  docs  come,  the  acts  thai  bring  it  about  are  NOT 
evil.  What  the  apostle  would  have  said  of  such  a  reasoner,  I  will 
not  trust  my  pen  to  suppose.  The  reader  will  perceive  the  founda- 
tion of  this  reasoning.  It  assumes  that  good  and  evil  are  not  to  be 
estimated  by  the  expressions  of  the  Will  of  God,  but  by  the  effects 
of  actions.  The  question  is  clearly  fundamental.  If  expediency 
be  the  ultimate  test  of  rectitude,  Dr.  Paley  is  right ;  if  the  expres- 
sions of  the  Divine  Will  are  the  ultimate  test,  he  is  wrong.  You 
must  sacrifice  the  one  authority  or  the  other.  If  this  Will  is  the 
greater,  consequences  are  not :  if  consequences  are  the  greater, 
this  Will  is  not.  But,  this  question  is  not  now  to  be  discussed  : 
it  may  however  be  observed,  that  the  interpretation  which  the  rule 
has  been  thus  made  to  bear,  appears  to  be  contradicted  by  the 
terms  of  the  rule  itself.  The  rule  of  Christianity  is.  Evil  may  not 
be  committed  for  the  purpose  of  good  :  the  rule  of  the  philosophy  is, 
Evil  may  not  be  committed  except  for  the  purpose  of  good.  Are 
these  precepts  identical  ?  Is  there  not  a  fundamental  variance,  an 
absolute  contrariety  between  them  t  Christianity  does  not  speak 
of  evil  and  good  as  contingent,  but  as  fixed  qualities.  You  cannot 
convert  the  one  into  the  other  by  disquisitions  about  expediency. 
In  morals,  there  is  no  philosopher's  stone  that  can  convert  evil  into 
good  with  a  touch.  Our  labours,  so  long  as  the  authority  of  the 
Moral  Law  is  acknowledged,  will  end  like  those  of  the  physical 
alchymist :  after  all  our  efforts  at  transmutation,  lead  will  not 
become  gold — evil  will  not  become  good.  However,  there  is  one 
subject  of  satisfaction  in  considering  such  reasonings  as  these. 
They  prove,  negatively,  the  truth  which  they  assail ;  for  that  against 
which  nothing  but  sophistry  can  be  urged,  is  undoubtedly  true. 
The  simple  truth  is,  that  if  evil  may  be  done  for  the  sake  of  good, 
all  the  precepts  of  Scripture  which  define  or  prohibit  evil  are  laws 
no  longer;  for  that  cannot  in  any  rational  use  of  language  be 
called  a  law  in  respect  of  those  to  whom  it  is  directed,  if  they  are 
at  liberty  to  neglect  it  when  they  think  fit.  These  precepts  may  be 
advices,  recommendations,  'salutary  cautions,'  but  they  are  not 
laws.    They  may  suggest  hints,  but  they  do  not  impose  duties. 

With  respect  to  the  legitimate  grounds  of  exception  or  limita- 
tion in  the  application  of  this  rule,  there  appear  to  be  few  or  none. 
The  only  question  is.  What  actions  are  evil  ?  Which  question  is 
to  be  determined,  ultimately,  by  the  Will  of  God. 
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Benevoleme,  as  i 

In  enquiring  into  the  great  principles  of  that  moral  sysl 
which  the  Christian  revelation  inslilutes,  we  discover  one 
able  characteristic,  one  pervading  peculiarity  by  which 
tinguished  from  every  other— the  paramount  emphasis  which 
lays  upon  the  exercise  of  pure  Benevolence.  It  will  be  found  that 
this  preference  of '  Love '  is  wise  as  it  is  unexampled,  and  that  no 
other  general  principle  would  effect,  with  any  approach  to  the  same 
rompleteness,  the  best  and  highest  purposes  of  morality.  How  easy 
soever  it  be  for  us,  to  whom  the  character  and  obligations  of  rhis 
benevolence  are  comparatively  familiar,  to  perceive  the  wisdom  of 
placing  it  at  the  foundation  of  the  Moral  Law,  we  are  indebted  foe 
the  capacity,  not  to  our  own  sagaciousness,  but  to  light  which  has 
been  communicated  from  heaven.  That  schoolmaster,  the  law  of 
Moses,  never  taught,  and  the  speculations  of  philosophy  never  dis- 
covered, that  Love  was  the  fulfilment  of  the  Moral  Law.  Eighteen 
hundred  years  ago  this  doctrine  was  a  new  commandment. 

Love  is  made  the  test  of  the  validity  of  our  claims  to 
Christian  character^'  By  this  shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are 
disciples.' '     Again, '  —Love  one  another.     He  that  lovelh  another 
hath  fulfilled  the  law.     For  this.  Thou  sh.ilt  not  commit  adultery, 
Thou  shalt  not  kill,  Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness,  Thou  shalt 
not  CDvet ;  and  if  there  be  any  other  commandment,  it  is  briefly 
comprehended  in  this  saying,  namely,  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neigh- 
bour as  thyself.     Love  worketh  ho  ill  to  his  neighbour  :  therefore 
Love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law,"     It  is  not  therefore  surprising 
that  after  an  enumeration,  in  another  place,  of  various  duties,  the 
same  dignified  apostle  says, '  Above  all  these  things  put  on  charity, 
which  is  the  bond  of /i7yt(r/M«.(."    The  inculcation  of  thi 
ence  is  as  frequent  in  tho  Christian   Scriptures  as  its  pmctti 
utility  is  great.     He  who  will  look  through  the  Volume  will  fin< 
that  no  topic  is  so  frequently  introduced,  no  obligation  so  cmphi 
ically  enforced,  no  vinue  to  which  the  approbation  of  Cod  is 
specially  promised.     It  is  (he  theme  of  all  the  '  apostolic  exhorta-S 
tions,  that  with  which  their  morality  begins  and  ends,  from  whid 
all  their  details  and   enumerations  set  out  and  into  which  theyj 
'He  that  dwellcth  in  love  dwcUeth  in  God,  and  God  ia, 
m."-    More  emphatical  language  cannot  be  employed.     It  exalt 
I  the  utmost  the  character  of  the  virtue,  and,  in  effect,  promii 
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its  possessor  the  utmost  favour  and  felicity.  If  then,  of  Faith, 
Hope,  and  Love,  Love  be  the  greatest ;  if  it  be  by  the  test  of  love 
that  our  pretensions  to  Christianity  are  to  be  tried ;  if  all  the 
relative  duties  of  morality  are  embraced  in  one  word,  and  that 
word  is  Love  ;  it  is  obviously  needful  that,  in  a  book  like  this,  the 
requisitions  of  Benevolence  should  be  habitually  regarded  in  the 
prosecution  of  its  enquiries.  And  accordingly  the  reader  will 
sometimes  be  invited  to  sacrifice  inferior  considerations  to  these 
requisitions,  and  to  give  to  the  law  of  Love  that  paramount  station 
in  which  it  has  been  placed  by  the  authority  of  God. 

It  is  certain  that  almost  every  offence  against  the  relative  duties 
has  its  origin,  if  not  in  the  malevolent  propensities,  at  least  in  those 
propensities  which  are  incongruous  with  love.  I  know  not  whether 
it  is  possible  to  disregard  any  one  obligation  that  respects  the  inter- 
course of  man  with  man  without  violating  this  great  Christian  law. 
This  universal  applicability  may  easily  be  illustrated  by  referring  to 
the  obligations  of  Justice — obligations  which,  in  civilised  commun- 
ities, are  called  into  operation  more  frequently  than  almost  any  other. 
He  who  estimates  the  obligations  of  justice  by  a  reference  to  that 
Benevolence  which  Christianity  prescribes,  will  form  to  himself  a 
much  more  pure  and  perfect  standard  than  he  who  refers  to  the 
law  of  the  land,  to  the  apprehension  of  exposure,  or  to  the  desire 
of  reputation.  There  are  many  ways  in  which  a  man  can  be  un- 
just without  censure  from  the  public,  and  without  violating  the 
laws ;  but  there  is  no  way  in  which  he  can  be  unjust  without  dis- 
regarding Christian  Benevolence.  It  is  an  universal  and  very 
sensitive  test.  He  who  does  regard  it,  who  uniformly  considers 
whether  his  conduct  towards  another  is  consonant  with  pure  good- 
will, cannot  be  voluntarily  unjust ;  nor  can  he  who  commits 
injustice  do  it  without  the  consciousness,  if  he  will  reflect,  that  he 
is  violating  the  law  of  Love.  That  integrity  which  is  founded  upon 
Love,  when  compared  with  that  which  has  any  other  basis,  is  re- 
commended by  its  honour  and  dignity  as  well  as  by  its  rectitude. 
It  is  more  worthy  the  man  as  well  as  the  Christian,  more  beautiful 
in  the  eye  of  infidelity  as  well  as  of  religion. 

It  were  easy,  if  it  were  necessary,  to  show  in  what  manner  the 
law  of  Benevolence  applies  to  *other  relative  duties,  and  in  what 
manner,  when  applied,  it  purifies  and  exalts  the  fulfilment  of  them. 
But  our  present  business  is  with  principles  rather  than  with  their 
specific  application. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  obligations  of  this  Benevolence  are  not 
merely  prohibitory — directing  us  to  avoid  *  working  ill '  to  another, 
but  mandatory — requiring  us  to  do  him  good.    That  beuevotewc^ 
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which  is  manifested  only  by  doing  no  evil,  is  indeed  of  a  vely 
(questionable  kind.  To  abstain  from  Injustice,  to  abstain  from 
violence,  to  abstain  from  sender,  is  compatible  with  an  extreme 
deficiency  of  love.  There  are  many  who  are  neither  slanderous, 
nor  ferocious,  nor  unjust,  who  have  yet  very  little  regard  for  the 
benevolence  of  the  Gospel.  In  the  illusl rations  therefore  of  the 
obligations  of  morality,  whether  private  or  political,  it  will  some- 
times become  our  business  to  state,  what  this  Benevolence  req^uires 
as  well  as  what  it  forbids.  The  legislator  whose  laws  are  contrived 
only  for  the  detection  and  punishment  of  offenders,  fiillils  but  half 
Ills  duty  :  if  he  would  conform  to  the  Christian  standard,  he  mui 
provide  also  for  their  reformation. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


THE   IMMEI 


ICATION  or  THE  WILI 


F  GOD. 


The  reader  is  solicited  to  approach  this  subject  with  that  menti 
seriousness  which  its  nature  requires.  Whatever  be  his  opinio! 
upon  the  subject,  whether  he  believes  in  the  reality  of  such  coi 
munication  or  not,  he  ought  not  even  to  tliink  respecting  it  b 
with  feelings  of  seriousness. 

In  endeavouring  to  investigate  this  reality,  it  becomes  espedal 
needful  to  distinguish  the  communication  of  the  Will  of  God  fra 
those  mental  phenomena  with  which  it  has  very  commonly  be) 
intermingled  and  confounded.  The  want  of  this  distinction  h 
occasioned  a  confusion  which  has  been  greatly  injurious  to  the  cau 
of  truth.  It  has  occasioned  great  obscurity  of  opinion  respectii 
Divine  instruction  :  and  by  associating  error  with  truth,  has  f 
quently  induced  scepticism  respecting  the  truth  Itself — When  I 
intelligent  person  perceives  that  /«/f(//»Wir  truth  or  ZJ/{'/«cauthori 
is  described  as  belongini;  to  the  dictates  of  <  Conscicnce,'<indwlii 
he  perceives,  as  he  must  pciccivc,  that  these  dictates  are  vario 
and  sometimes  contradictory,  he  is  in  danger  of  concluding  th 
no  unerring  and  no  Divine  guidance  is  accorded  to  man. 

Upon  this  serious  subject  It  is  therefore  peculiarly  necessary 
endeavour  to  attain  distinct  ideas,  and  to  employ  those  words  o 
which  convey  distinct  Ideas  to  other  men.  The  first  section  oft 
present  chapter  will  accordingly  be  devoted  to  some  brief  obsen 
tions  respecting  the  Conscience,  its  nature,  and  Its  authority  ; 
is  hoped  the  reader  will  see  sufficient  reason  to  distingul 
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ts  dictates  from  that  higher  guidance,  respecting  which  it  is  the 
object  of  the  present  chapter  to  enquire. 

For  a  kindred  purpose  it  appears  requisite  to  offer  a  short 
•  review  of  popular  and  philosophical  opinions  respecting  a  Moral 
Sense.  These  opinions  will  be  found  to  have  been  frequently 
expressed  in  great  indistinctness  and  ambiguity  of  language.  The 
purpose  of  the  writer  in  referring  to  these  opinions  is  to  enquire 
whether  they  do  not  generally  involve  a  recognition — obscurely, 
perhaps,  but  still  a  recognition — of  the  principle,  that  God  com- 
municates His  Will  to  the  mind.  If  they  do  this,  and  if  they  do  it 
without  design  or  consciousness,  no  trifling  testimony  is  afforded 
to  the  truth  of  the  principle  :  for  how  should  this  principle  thus 
secretly  recommend  itself  to  the  minds  of  men,  except  by  the  in- 
fluence of  its  own  evidence  ? 


Section  i.     Conscience^  its  Nature  and  Authority, 

In  the  attempt  to  attach  distinct  notions  to  the  term  *  Conscience,* 
we  have  to  request  the  reader  not  to  estimate  the  accuracy  of  our 
observations  by  the  notions  which  he  may  have  habitually  con- 
nected with  the  word.  Our  disquisition  is  not  about  terms,  but 
truths.  If  the  observations  are  in  themselves  just,  our  principal 
object  is  attained.  The  secondary  object,  that  of  connecting  truth 
with  appropriate  terms,  is  only  so  far  attainable  by  a  writer,  as 
shall  be  attained  by  a  uniform  employment  of  words  in  determinate 
senses  in  his  own  practice. 

Men  possess  notions  of  right  and  wrong ;  they  possess  a  belief 
that,  under  given  circumstances,  they  ought  to  do  one  thing  or 
to  forbear  another.  This  belief  1  would  call  a  conscientious  belief. 
And  when  such  a  belief  exists  in  a  man's  mind  in  reference  to  a 
number  of  actions,  1  would  call  the  sum  or  aggregate  of  his  notions 
respecting  what  is  right  and  wrong,  his  Conscience, 

To  possess  notions  of  right  and  wrong  in  human  conduct — to 
be  convinced  that  we  ought  to  do  or  to  forbear  an  action — implies 
and  supposes  a  sense  of  obligation  existent  in  the  mind.  A  man 
who  feels  that  it  is  wrong  for  him  to  do  a  thing,  possesses  a  sense 
of  obligation  to  refrain.  Into  the  origin  of  this  sense  of  obligation, 
or  how  it  is  induced  into  the  mind,  we  do  not  enquire  :  it  is 
sufficient  for  our  purpose  that  it  exists  ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  its  existence  is  consequent  of  the  Will  of  God. 

In  most  men — perhaps  in  all — the  sense  of  obligation  refers, 
vnth  greater  or  less  distinctness,  to  the  will  of  a  S\r^\nit  '^€\X!l%« 
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The  impression,  however  obscure,  is  in  general  fundamental!' 
this  :  I  must  do  so  or  so,  because  God  requires  it. 

It  is  found  that  this  sense  of  obligation  is  sometimes  connected 
in  the  minds  of  separate  individuals,  with  different  actions.  Om 
man  thinks  he  ought  to  do  a  thing  from  which  another  thinks  hi 
ought  to  forbear.  Upon  the  great  questions  of  morality  there  ii 
indeed,  in  general,  a  congruity  of  human  judgment ;  yet  subject 
do  arise  respecting  which  one  man's  conscience  dictates  an  ac 
different  from  that  which  is  dictated  by  another's.  It  is  not  there 
fore  essential  to  a  conscientious  judgment  of  right  and  wrong,  thai 
that  judgment  should  be  in  strict  accordance  with  the  Moral  Law 
Some  men's  consciences  dictate  that  which  the  Moral  Law  doe 
not  enjoin  ;  and  this  law  enjoins  some  points  which  are  not  en- 
forced by  every  man's  conscience.  This  is  precisely  the  resull 
which,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect.  Ol 
these  judgments  respecting  what  is  right,  with  which  the  sense  ol 
obligation  becomes  from  time  to  time  connected,  some  are  induced 
by  the  instructions  or  example  of  others ;  some  by  our  own 
reflection  or  enquiry ;  some  perhaps  from  the  written  law  ol 
Revelation  ;  and  some,  as  we  have  cause  to  conclude,  from  th( 
direct  intimations  of  the  JDivine  Will. 

It  is  manifest  that  if  the  sense  of  obligation  is  sometimes  con- 
nected with  subjects  that  are  proposed  -to  us  merely  by  the 
n  of  others,  or  if  the  connection  results  from  the  power  ot 
n  and  habit,  or  from  the  fallible  investigations  of  our  own 
minds— that  sense  of  obligation  will  be  connected,  in  differenl 
individuals,  with  different  subjects.  So  that  it  may  sometimes 
hap[)en  that  a  man  can  say,  1  conscientiously  think  1  ought  to  dc 
a  certain  action,  and  yet  that  his  neighbour  can  say,  I  con- 
scientiously think  the  contrary.  'With  respect  to  particulai 
actions,  opinion  determines  whether  they  arc  good  or  ill ;  and 
Conscience  approves  or  disapproves,  in  consequence  of  this 
determination,  whether  it  be  in  favour  of  truth  or  falsehood.' ' 

Such  considerations  enable  us  lo  account  for  the  diversity  ol 
the  dictates  of  the  conscience  in  individiuds  respectively.  A 
person  is  brought  up  amongst  Catholics,  and  is  taught  from  his 
childhood  that  flesh  ought  not  lobceiitcnin  Lent.  The  arguments 
of  those  around  him,  or  perhaps  their  authority,  satisfy  him  that 
what  he  is  taught  is  truth.  The  sense  of  oblij^alion  thus  becomes 
connected  with  a  refiisal  to  cat  flesh  in  I*nt ;  and  thenceforth  lie 
siiys  that  the  abstinence  is  dictated  by  his  conscience.    A  I'ro- 

'  AditnlKrtr.  No.  91. 
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testant  youth  is  taught  the  contrary.  Argument  or  authority 
satisfies  him  that  flesh  may  lawfully  be  eaten  every  day  in  the 
year.  His  sense  of  obligation,  therefore,  is  not  connected  with  the 
abstinence ;  and  thenceforth  he  says  that  eating  flesh  in  Lent  does 
not  violate  his  conscience.  And  so  of  a  multitude  of  other  questions. 
When  therefore  a  person  says.  My  conscience  dictates  to  me 
that  I  ought  to  perform  such  an  action,  he  means — or  in  the  use 
of  such  language  he  ought  to  mean — that  the  sense  of  obligation 
which  subsists  in  his  mind  is  connected  with  that  action  ;  that,  so 
far  as  his  judgment  is  enlightened,  it  is  a  requisition*of  the  law 
of  God. 

But  not  all  oiu:  opinions  respecting  morality  and  religion  are 
derived  from  education  or  reasoning.     He  who  finds  in  Scriptiure 
the  precept,  *  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself,'  derives  an 
opinion  respecting  the  duty  of  loving  others  from  the  discovery  of 
this  expression  of  the  Will  of  God.     His  sense  of  obligation  is 
connected  with  benevolence  towards  others  in  consequence  of  this 
discovery  ;  or,  in  other  words,  his  understanding  has  been  informed 
by  the  Moral  Law,  and  a  new  duty  is  added  to  those  which  are 
dictated  by  his  conscience.     Thus  it  is  that  Scripture,  by  informing 
the  judgment,  extends  the  jurisdiction  of  Conscience ;  and  it  is 
hence,  in  part,  that  in  those  who  seriously  study  the  Scriptures, 
the  conscience  appears  so  much  more  vigilant  and  operative  than 
in  many  who  do  not  possess,  or  do  not  regard  them.     Many  of  the 
mistakes  which  education   introduces,  many  of  the  fallacies  to 
which  our  own  speculations  lead  us,  are  corrected  by  this  law.     In 
the  case  of  oiu:  Catholic,  if  a  reference  to  Scripture  should  convince 
him  that  the  judgment  he  has  formed  respecting  abstinence  from 
flesh  is  not  founded  on  the  Law  of  God,  the  sense  of  obligation 
becomes  detached  from  its  subject ;  and  thenceforth  his  conscience 
ceases  to  dictate  that  he  should  abstain  from  flesh  in  Lent.    Yet 
Scripture  does  not  decide  every  question  respecting  human  duty, 
and  in  some  instances  individuals  judge  differently  of  the  decisions 
which  Scripture  gives.    This,  again,  occasions  some  diversity  in 
the  dictates  of  the  conscience ;  it  occasions  the  sense  of  obligation 
to  become  connected  with  dissimilar,  and  possibly  incompatible, 
actions. 

But  another  portion  of  men's  judgments  respecting  moral 
affairs  is  derived  from  immediate  intimations  of  the  Divine  Will. 
(This  we  must  be  allowed  for  the  present  to  assume.)  These 
intimations  inform  sometimes  the  judgment ;  correct  its  mistakes  ; 
and  increase  and  give  distinctness  to  our  knowledge — thus 
operating,  as  the  Scriptures  operate,  to  connect  the  sense  of 
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obligation   more  accurately   with   those   actions   which   ; 
formable  with  the  Will  of  God.     It  does  not,  however,  follow,  byB 
any  sort  of  necessitj',  that  this  higher  instruction  n  "~ 

the  mistakes  of  ihe  judgment ;  that  because  it  imparls  some  light, 
th.it  light  must  be  perfect  day  ;  that  because  it  communicates  some 
moral  or  religious  tnith,  it  must  communicate  all  the  truths  of 
religion  and  morality.  Nor,  again,  does  it  it  follow  that  individuals 
must  each  receive  the  same  access  of  knowledge.  It  is  evidently 
as  possible  that  it  should  be  communicated  in  dilTerent  degrees 
to  different  individuals,  as  that  il  should  be  communicated  i 
all.  For  which  plain  reasons  we  are  still  to  expect,  what  in  fat 
we  find,  that  although  the  judgment  receives  light  from  a  super- 
human intelligence,  the  degree  of  that  light  varies  in  individuals  ; 
and  that  the  sense  of  obligation  is  connected  with  fewer  subjects, 
and  attended  with  less  accuracy,  in  the  minds  of  some  men  thao. 
of  others. 

With  respect  to    the   authority  which    properly  belongs    ■ 
Conscience  as  a  director  of  individual  conduct,  it  appears  manifest 
alike  from  reason  and  from  Scripture,  that  it  is  great.    When  e 
man  believes,  upon  due  deliberation,  that  a  certain  action  is 
that  action  is  right  to  him.     And  this  is  true,  whether  the  action 
be  or  be  not  required  of  mankind  by  the  Moral  Law.'    The  fac| 
that  in  his  mind  the  sense  of  obligation  attaches  to  the  act,  a 
that  he  has  duly  deliberated  upon  the  accuracy  of  his  judgment 
makes  the  dictate  of  his  conscience  upon  that  subject  an  (M 
thorilati'-'e  dictate.     The  individual  is  to  be  held  guilty  if  1 
violates  his  conscience — if  he  docs  one  thing,  whilst  his  sense  i 
obligation  is  directed  to  its  contrary.     Nor,  if  his  judgment  shoult 
be  accurately  informed,  if  his  sense  of  obligation  should  not ' 
connected  with  a  proper  subject,  is  the  guilt  of  violating  his  ci 
Encc  taken  away.    Were  it  otherwise,  a  person  might  be  heU 
tuous  for  acting  in  opposition  to  his  apprehensions  of  duty  ; 
guilty  for  doing  what  he  believed  to  be  right.    '  It  is  happy  for  a 
it  our  title  lo  the  character  of  viniious  beings  depends  not  upc 
the  justness  of  our  opinions,  or  the  constant  objective  rectitude  a 
all  we  do,  but  upon  the  conformity  of  our  actions  to  the  since 
convictions  of  our  minds.''    Dr.  Fumeaux  says, 'To  secure  tl 
favour  of  God  and  the  rewards  of  true  religion,  we  must  follow  o 
n  consciences  and  judgments  tucimting  to  the  best  light  we  c 
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attain/ '  And  I  am  especially  disposed  to  add  the  testimony  of 
Sir  William  Temple,  because  he  recognises  the  doctrine  which  has 
just  been  advanced,  that  our  judgments  are  enlightened  by  super- 
human agency.  *  The  way  to  our  future  happiness  must  be  left,  at 
last,  to  the  impressions  made  upon  every  matins  belief  and  conscience 
either  by  natural  or  supernatural  arguments  and  means.'  ^ — Ac- 
cordingly there  appears  no  reason  to  doubt  that  some  will  stand 
convicted  in  the  sight  of  the  Omniscient  Judge  for  actions  which 
his  Moral  Law  has  not  forbidden  ;  and  that  some  may  be  uncon- 
demned  for  actions  which  that  Law  does  not  allow.  The  dis- 
tinction here  is  the  same  as  that  to  which  we  have  before  had 
occasion  to  allude,  between  the  desert  of  the  agent  and  the  quality 
of  the  act.  Of  this  distinction  an  illustration  is  contained  in 
Isaiah  x.  It  was  the  Divine  Will  that  a  certain  specific  course  of 
action  should  be  pursued  in  punishing  the  Israelites.  For  the 
performance  of  this,  the  king  of  Assyria  was  employed  : — '  I  will 
give  him  a  charge  to  take  the  spoil,  and  to  take  the  prey,  and  to 
tread  them  down  like  the  mire  of  the  streets.'  This  charge  the 
Assyrian  monarch  fulfilled ;  he  did  the  Will  of  God  ;  but  then  his 
intention  was  criminal ;  he  *  meant  not  so  : '  and  therefore,  when 
the»*  whole  work'  is  performed,  *  I  will  punish^  says  the  Almighty, 
'  the  fruit  of  the  stout  heart  of  the  king  of  Assyria,  and  the  glory  of 
his  high  looks.' 

But  it  was  said  that  these  principles  respecting  the  authority  of 
Conscience  were  recognised  in  Scripture.  '  One  believeth  that  he 
may  eat  all  things :  another  who  is  weak  eateth  herbs.  One 
man  esteemeth  one  day  above  another  :  another  esteemeth  every 
day  alike.'  Here,  then,  are  differences,  nay,  contrarieties  of  con- 
scientious judgments.  And  what  are  the  parties  directed  severally 
to  do .? — *  Let  every  man  be  fully  persuaded  in  his  own  mind  ; '  that 
is,  let  the  full  persuasion  of  his  own  mind  be  every  man's  rule  of 
action.  The  situation  of  these  parties  was,  that  one  perceived  the 
truth  upon  the  subject,  and  the  other  did  not ;  that  in  one  the 
sense  of  obligation  was  connected  with  an  accurate,  in  the  other 
with  an  inaccurate,  opinion.  Thus,  again  : — *  /  know,  and  am 
persuaded  by  the  Lord  Jesus,  that  there  is  nothing  imclean  of 
itself ; '  therefore,  absolutely  speaking,  it  is  lawful  to  eat  all  things  ; 
*  but  to  him  that  esteemeth  any  thing  to  be  imclean,  to  him  it  is 
unclean.'  The  question  is  not  whether  his  judgment  was  correct, 
but  what  that  judgment  actually  was.  To  the  doubter,  the  un- 
cleanness,  that  is,  the  sin  of  eating,  was  certain,  though  the  act 

'  £ssayim  To/eration,  p.  8,  *  Works^  v.  1  p.  $\,  I.-yj^o. 
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was  right  Again  :  'All  things  indeed  are  pure  ;  but  it  is  evil  for 
that  man  who  eateth  with  offence.'  And,  again,  as  a  general 
rule  :  '  He  that  doubteth  is  condemned  if  he  eat,  because  he  eateth 
not  of  faith  ;  for  whatsoever  is  not  of  faith  is  sin.'  * 

And  here  we  possess  a  sufficient  answer  to  those  who  affect  to 
make  light  of  the  authority  of  Conscience,  and  exclaim,  *  Every 
man  pleads  his  conscientious  opinions,  and  that  he  is  bound  in 
conscience  to  do  this  or  that ;  and  yet  his  neighbour  makes  the 
same  plea,  and  urges  the  same  obligation  to  do  just  the  contrary. 
But  what  then }  These  persons'  judgments  differed  :  that  we 
might  expect,  for  they  are  fallible ;  but  their  sense  of  obligation 
was,  in  each  case,  really  attached  to  its  subject,  and  was  in  each 
case  authoritative. 

One  observation  remains  ;  that  although  a  man  ought  to  make 
his  conduct  conform  to  his  conscience,  yet  he  may  sometimes 
justly  be  held  criminal  for  the  errors  of  his  opinion.     Men  often 
judge  amiss  respecting  their  duties  in  consequence  of  their  own 
faults :    some  take  little  pains    to    ascertain    the    truth ;    some 
voluntarily  exclude  knowledge  ;  and  most  men  would  possess  more 
accurate  perceptions  of  the  Moral  Law  if  they  sufficiently  en- 
deavoured to  obtain  them.    And,  therefore,  although  a  man.  may 
not  be  punished  for  a  given  act  which  he  ignorantly  supposes  to  be 
lawful,  he  may  be  punished  for  that  ignorance  in  which  his  sup- 
position originates.    Which  consideration  may  perhaps  account 
for  the  expression,  that  he  who  ignorantly  failed  to  do  his  master's 
will,  'shall  be  beaten  with  few  stripes.'     There  is  a  degree  of 
wickedness,  to  the  agents  of  which  God  at  length  '  sends  strong 
delusion '  that  they  may  *  believe  a  lie.'     In  this  state  of  strong 
delusion  they  perhaps  may,  without  violating  any  sense  of  obligation, 
<io  many  wicked  actions.    The  principles  which  have  been  here 
delivered  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  punishment  which 
awaits  such  men  will  have  respect  rather  to  that  intensity  of  wicked- 
ness of  which  delusion  was    the    consequence,    than    to    those 
particular  acts  which  they  might  ignorantly  commit  under  the 
influence  of  the  delusion  itself.    This  observation  is  offered  to  the 
reader  because  some  writers  have  obscured  the  present  subject  by 
speculating  upon  the  moral  deserts  of  those  desperately  bad  men, 
who  occasionally  have  committed  atrocious  acts  under  the  notion 
that  they  were  doing  right. 

Let  us  then,  when  we  direct  our  serious  enquiry  to  the  Immediate 
Communication  of  the  Divine  Will,  carefully  distinguish  that  Com- 

'  Rom.  xiv. 
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munication  from  the  dictates  of  the  conscience.  They  are  separate 
and  distinct  considerations.  It  is  obvious  that  those  positions 
which  some  persons  advance  : — *  Conscience  is  our  infallible  guide/ 
— '  Conscience  is  the  voice  of  the  Deity,*  &c,  are  wholly  improper 
and  inadmissible.  The  term  may  indeed  have  been  employed 
synonymously  for  the  voice  of  God  :  but  this  ought  never  to  be 
done.  It  is  to  induce  confusion  of  language  respecting  a  subject 
which  ought  always  to  be  distinctly  exhibited  ;  and  the  necessity 
for  avoiding  ambiguity  is  so  much  the  greater,  as  the  consequences 
of  that  ambiguity  are  more  serious  :  it  is  obvious  that,  on  these 
subjects,  inaccuracy  of  language  gives  rise  to  serious  error  of 
opinion. 

Review  of  Opinions  respecting  a  Moral  Sense. 

The  purpose  for  which  this  brief  review  is  offered  to  the  reader 
is  explained  in  very  few  words.  It  is  to  enquire,  by  a  reference  to 
the  written  opinions  of  many  persons,  whether  they  do  not  agree 
in  asserting  that  our  Creator  communicates  some  portions  of  his 
Moral  Law  inmiediately  to  the  human  mind.  These  opinions  are 
frequently  delivered,  as  the  reader  will  presently  discover,  in  great 
ambiguity  of  language ;  but  in  the  midst  of  this  ambiguity  there 
appears  to  exist  one  pervading  truth — a  truth  in  testimony  to  which 
these  opinions  are  not  the  less  satisfactory  because,  in  some  in- 
stances, the  testimony  is  undesigned.  The  reader  is  requested  to 
observe,  as  he  passes  on,  whether  many  of  the  difficulties  which 
enquirers  have  found  or  made,  are  not  solved  by  the  supposition  of 
a  Divine  communication,  and  whether  they  can  be  solved  by  any 
other. 

'The  Author  of  nature  has  much  better  furnished  us  for  a 
virtuous  conduct  than  our  moralists  seem  to  imagine,  by  almost  as 
quick  and  powerful  instructions  as  we  have  for  the  preservation  of 
our  bodies.'  * 

'  It  is  manifest,  great  part  of  common  language  and  of  common 
behaviour  over  the  world,  is  formed  upon  the  supposition  of  a 
moral  faculty,  whether  called  conscience,  moral  reason,  moral 
sense,  or  divine  reason  ;  whether  considered  as  a  sentiment  of  the 
understanding,  or  as  a  perception  of  the  heart,  or,  which  seems  the 
truth,  as  including  both.'  *  Is  it  not  remarkable  that  for  a  '  faculty ' 
so  well  known  '  over  the  world,'  even  a  name  has  not  been  found, 
and  that  a  Christian  bishop  accumulates  a  multiplicity  of  ambiguous 

'  Dr.  Hutcbeson,  Enquiry  concerning  Moral  Good  and  Evtl. 
^  Bishop  Butler,  Enquiry  on  Virtue, 
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epithets  Co  explain  his  meaning  ?  Bishop  Butler  says  again  of 
Conscience, '  To  preside  and  govern,  from  the  very  economy  and 
constitution  of  man,  belongs  to  it.  This  faculty  was  placed  within 
to  be  our  proper  governor,  to  direct  and  regidate  all  undue  prin- 
ciples, passions,  and  motives  of  action.— It  carries  its  own  authority 
with  it,  thai  it  is  our  natural  guide,  the  guide  assigned  us  by  the 
Author  of  our  nature.'  Would  it  have  been  unreasonable  to  c 
elude,  that  there  was  at  least  some  connexion  between  this  reprove 
of  '  all  undue  principles,  passions,  and  motives,'  and  thai  law  o 
which  the  New  Testament  speaks, 'All  things  that  are  reproved 
are  made  manifest  by  the  light  ? ' ' 

Blair  says, '  Conscience  is  felt  to  act  as  the  delegate  < 
visible  Ruler ; — '  Conscience   is  the  guide,  or  the  enlightening  e 
directing  principle  of  our  conduct.''     In  this  instance,  as  in  manjij 
others,  Conscience  appears  to  be  used  in  an  indeterminate  s 
Conscience  is  not  an  eitlighiening  principle,  but  a  principle  whicl 
is  enlightened.     It  is  not  a  legislator,  but  a  repository  of  sCatutcM 
Yet  the  reader  will  perceive  the  fundamental  truth,  that  man  is  u 
fact  illuminated,  and  illuminated  by  an  invisible  Ruler.     In  tbj 
thirteenth  sermon  there  is  an  expression  more  distinct  :  '  God  ha( 
invested  Conscience  with  authority  to  promulgate  His  laws.'    Ii 
obvious  that  the  Divine  Being  must  have  (ommuiUcAtcd  His  If 
before  they  could  have  been  promulgated  by   Conscience. 
accordance  with  which  the  author  says  in  another  place,  '  Un 
the  tuition  of  God  let  us  put  ourselves.' — 'A  Heavenly  Conducta 
vouchsafes  his  aid.' — '  Divine  light  descends  to  guide  our 
It  were  to  be  wished  that  such  sentiments  were  not  obscured  \ 
propositions  like  these  :  '  A  sense  of  right  and  wrong  in  conductJ 
or  of  tnoral  good  and  evil,  belongs  to  human  nature: — '  Suclg 
sentiments  are  coeval  with  human  nature  ;  (or  they  are  the  n 
of  a  law  which  was  originally  written  in  our  heart.' ' 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  reader  will  be  able  to  perceive  witn 
distinctness  the  ideas  of  Lord  Bacon  and  of  Dr.  Rush  in 
lowing  quotations,  but  1  think  he  will  perceive  that  they  involve  4 
recognition — obscure  and  indeterminate,  but  still  a  recognitii 
the  doctrine,  that  the  Deity  communicates  His  laws  to  the  minds  a 
men.  Dr.  Rush  says,'  It  would  seem  as  if  the  Supreme  Being  hoid 
preserved  the  Moral  FatsiUy  in  man  from  the  ruins  of  his  fall,  c 
piiqiose  to  guide  him  l>ack  again  to  fiaradist ;  and  at  thesi 
had  constiiuied  the  Comcieiue,  both  in  man  and  fallen  spirits,  k 
kind  of  royalty  in  His  moral  empire,  on  purpose  lo  show  His  proper 
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in  all  intelligent  creatures,  and  their  original  resemblance  to  Him- 
self.' And  Lord  Bacon  says,  *  The  light  of  nature  not  only  shines 
upon  the  human  mind  through  the  medium  of  a  rational  faculty, 
but  by  an  internal  instinct  according  to  the  law  of  Conscience,  which 
is  a  sparkle  of  the  purity  of  man's  first  estate.' 

*  The  faculties  of  our  minds  are  so  formed  by  nature,  that  as  soon 
as  we  begin  to  reason,  we  may  also  begin,  in  some  measure,  to 
distinguish  good  from  evil.' — *  We  prefer  virtue  to  vice  on  account 
of  the  seeds  planted  in  us.'  ^ 

The  following  is  not  the  less  worthy  notice  because  it  is  from 
the  pen  of  Lord  Shaftesbury  :  *  Sense  of  right  and  wrong,  being  as 
natural  to  us  as  natural  affection  itself,  and  being  a  first  principle 
in  our  constitution  and  make,  there  is  no  speculation,  opinion,  per- 
suasion, or  belief,  which  is  capable,  immediately  or  directly,  to 
exclude  or  destroy  it.'  *  Sentiments  such  as  these  are  very  com- 
monly expressed  ;  and  what  do  they  imply  ?  If  sense  of  right  and 
wrong  is  natural  to  us,  it  is  because  He  who  created  us  has  placed 
it  in  our  minds.  The  conclusion  too  is  inevitable,  that  this  sense 
must  indicate  the  Divine  Law  by  which  right  and  wrong  are  dis- 
criminated. Now  we  do  not  say  that  these  sentiments  are  abso- 
lutely just,  or  that  a  sense  of  right  and  wrong  is  strictly  *  natural ' 
to  man,  but  we  say  that  the  sentiments  involve  the  supposition  of 
some  mode  of  Divine  Guidance — some  mode  in  which  the  Moral 
Law  of  God,  or  a  part  of  it,  is  communicated  by  Him  to  mankind. 
And  if  this  be  indeed  true,  it  may  surely,  with  all  reason,  be  asked, 
why  we  should  not  assent  to  the  reality  of  that  mode  of  communi- 
cation, of  which,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  Christianity  asserts  the 
existence  ? 

'  The  first  principles  of  morals  are  the  immediate  dictates  of  the 
moral  faculty.' — *  By  the  moral  faculty,  or  Conscience,  solely,  we 
have  the  original  conception  of  right  and  wrong.' — *  It  is  evident 
that  this  principle  has,  from  its  nature,  authority  to  direct  and 
determine  with  regard  to  our  conduct ;  to  judge,  to  acquit  or  con- 
demn, and  even  to  punish  ;  an  authority  which  belongs  to  no  other 
principle  of  the  human  mind.' — *  The  Supreme  Being  has  given  us 
this  light  within  to  direct  our  moral  cpnduct' — *  It  is  the  candle  of 
the  Lord,  set  up  within  us  to  guide  our  steps.' '  This  is  almost  the 
language  of  Christianity,  *  That  was  the  true  Light,  which  lighteth 
every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world.'  ^  I  do  not  mean  to  affirm 
that  the  author  of  the  essays  speaks  exclusively  of  the  same  Divine 

'  John  Le  Clerc.  *  Characteristics. 

5  Dr.  Reid,  Essays  on  the  Powers  of  the  Human  Mind,  Essay  3»  c.  8,  &si. 
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Guidance  as  the  apostle  ;  but  surely,  if  Conscience  operates  as  such 
a  Might  within/  as  *the  candle  of  the  Lord,'  it  can  require  no 
reasoning  to  convince  us  that  it  is  illuminated  from  heaven.  The 
indistinctness  of  notions  which  such  language  exhibits,  appears  to 
arise  from  inaccurate  views  of  the  nature  of  Conscience.  The 
writer  does  not  distinguish  between  the  recipient  and  the  source  ; 
between  the  enlightened  principle  and  the  enlightening  beam. 
The  apostle  speaks  only  of  the  last ;  the  uninspired  enquirer  speaks, 
without  discrimination,  of  both  ; — and  hence  the  ambiguity. 

Dr.  Bcattie  appears  to  maintain  the  same  general  principle,  the 
same  essential  truth,  under  other  phraseology.  Common  sense,  he 
says,  is  *  that  power  of  the  mind  which  perceives  truth  or  conunands 
belief  by  an  instantaneous,  instinctive,  and  irresistible  impulse, 
neither  derived  from  education  nor  from  habit,  but  from  nature^ 
— *  Every  man  may  find  the  evidence  of  moral  science  in  his  own 
breast.'  An  *  instinctive '  perception  of  truth  derived  from  nature, 
must  necessarily  be  tantamount  to  a  power  of  perception  imparted 
by  the  Deity.  *  Whatsoever  nature  does,  God  does/  says  Seneca  : 
and  Dr.  Beattie  himself  explains  his  own  meaning — *  The  dictates; 
of  nature,  that  is,  the  voice  of  God.'  *  We  have  no  concern  withi 
the  justness  of  Beattie's  philosophy,  intellectual  or  moral,  but  the 
reader  will  perceive  the  recognition  of  the  truth,  or  of  something^ 
like  the  truth,  to  which  we  have  so  often  referred. 

*  What  is  the  power  within  us  that  perceives  the  distinctions  of 
ri':fht  and  wrong  .^    My  answer  is,  The  Understanding.' — '  Of  every 
thought,  sentiment,  ami  subject,  the  Understanding  is  the  natun^ 
and  ultimate  judge.'    This  is  the  language  of  Dr.  Price,  but  he  does 
not  seem  wholly  satisfied  with  his  own  definition.     He  says,  *  The 
truth  seems  to  be,  that   in  contemplating  the  actions  of  moral 
agents,  we  have  both  a  perception  of  the  understanding,  and  a 
feeling  of  the  heart.'    And  again,  *  It  is  to  intuition  that  we  owe 
our  moral  ideas.'     He  speaks  too  of  *  the  virtuous  principle,' — *  the 
inward  spring  of  virtue ; '  and  says,  *  Goodness  is  the  power  of 
reflection,  raised  to  its  due  seat  of  direction  and  sovereignty  in  the 
mind.'    These  various  expressions  do  not  appear  to  represent  very 
distinct  notions,  but  after  the  *  Understanding*  has  been  stated  to 
be  the  ultimate  judge,  we  are  presented  with  the  idea  of  Conscience, 
and  then  we  perceive  in  Dr.  Price's  language,  that  which  we  find 
in  the  language  of  so  many  others,  *  Whatever  our  Consciences 
dictate  to  us,  that  //<r,  (the  Deity,)  commantfs  more  e^tidently  and 
undeniably  y  than  if  by  a  voice  from  heaven  ive  had  been  called  upon 
to  do  it: '' 

'  /issayoM  Trit/A,  '•*  RainvofPrincipiil  Qnestions  in  Morals. 
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Dr.  Watts  says  that  the  mind  *  contains  in  it  the  plain  and 
general  principles  of  morality,  not  explicitly  as  propositions,  but 
only  as  native  principles^  by  which  it  judges,  and  cannot  but  judge, 
virtue  to  be  fit  and  vice  unfit'  * 

And  Dr.  Cudworth  : '  The  anticipations  of  morality  do  not 
spring  merely  from  notional  ideas,  or  from  certain  rules  or  pro- 
positions arbitrarily  printed  upon  the  soul  as  upon  a  book,  but  from 
some  other  more  inward  and  vital  principle  in  intellectual  beings 
as  such,  whereby  they  have  a  natural  determination  in  them  to  do 
some  things  and  to  avoid  others.' ' 

Voltaire,  in  his  Conmientary  on  Beccaria,'  says,  '  I  call  natural 
laws  those  which  nature  dictates^  in  all  ageSy  to  all  men,  for  the 
maintenance  of  that  Justice  which  she,  (say  what  they  will  of  her,) 
hath  implanted  in  our  hearts.' 

*  And  this  law  is  that  innate  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  of  virtue 
and  vice,  which  every  man  carries  in  his  own  bosom.' — *  These 
impressions,  operating  on  the  mind  of  man,  bespeak  a  law  written 
on  his  heart* — *  This  secret  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  for  wise  pur- 
poses so  deeply  implanted  by  our  Creator  on  the  human  mind,  has 
the  nature,  force,  and  effect  of  a  law.'  * 

Locke  :  '  The  Divine  Law,  that  law  which  God  has  set  to  the 
actions  of  men,  whether  promulgated  to  them  by  the  light  of  nature 
or  the  voice  of  revelation,  is  the  measure  of  sin  and  duty.  That 
God  has  given  a  rule  whereby  men  should  govern  themselves,  I 
think  there  is  nobody  so  brutish  as  to  deny.'  *  The  reader  should 
remark,  that  revelation  and  '  the  light  of  nature '  are  here  repre- 
sented as  being  jointly  and  equally  the  law  of  God. 

*  Actions,  then,  instead  of  being  tried  by  the  eternal  standard  of 
right  and  wrong,  on  which  the  unsophisticated  heart  unerringly 
pronounces,  were  judged  by  the  rules  of  a  pernicious  casuistry.'  • 
This  may  not  be  absolutely  true ;  but  there  must  be  some  truth 
which  it  is  like,  or  such  a  proposition  would  not  be  advanced. 
Who  ever  thought  of  attributing  to  the  unsophisticated  heart  the 
power  of  unerringly  pronouncing  on  questions  of  prudence  ?  Yet 
questions  of  right  and  wrong  are  not,  in  their  own  nature,  more 
easily  solved  than  those  of  prudence. 

*  Boys  do  not  listen  to  sermons.  They  need  not  be  told  what  is 
right;  like  men,  they  all  know  their  duty  sufficiently ;  the  grand 

'  Philosophical  Essays. 

'  Eternal  and  Immutable  Morality. 

5  Crimes  and  Punishments,  Com.  c.  14. 
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difficulty  is  to  practise  it.' '     Neither  may  this  be  true ;  and  q 
not  true.     But   upon  what  species  of  knowledge  would  any  n 
think  of  affirming  that  boys  need  not  be  instructed,  except  u 
the  single  species,  tkr  knovjledge  nf  duty  ?    And  how  should  d 


know  this  without 
them? 

Dr.  Rush  exhibits  thi 
'  Happily  for  the  human 
to  happiness  are  col  U 
ductions  of 


;   their   Creator  has   taui 
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re  determinate  foq 
of  duty  and  the  r 
o  the  slow  operations  or  doubtful-^ 
worthy  of  notice,  that  while  ! 
thoughts  ate  best  in  matters  of  judgment, /^rj^  thtmgkU  are  alva 
to  be  preferred  ia  matters  that  relate  to  morality.' ' 

Adam  Smith;  'It  is  altogether  absurd  and  unintelligible,  j 
suppose  that  the  first  perceptions  of  right  and  wrong  can  I 
rived  from  reason.    These  first  perceptions  cannot  be  the  c 
but  of  immediate  sense  and  feeling.' — '  Though  ma 
been  rendered  the  immediate  judge  of  mankind,  an  appeal  li 
from  his  sentence  to  a  much  higher  tribunal,  to  the  tribunalfl 
their  own  consciences,  to  that  of  the  man  within  the  breast,  i 
great  judge  and  arbiter  of  their  conduct."    In  some  cases  it 

iolendy  poured  upon  us, '  the  judgments  of  the  i 
within,  are,  however,  much  shaken  in  the  steadiness  and  tirmii| 
of  their  decision.  In  such  cases,  this  demigod  within  the  bre 
appears,  like  the  demigods  of  the  poets,  though  partly  of  im 
yet  partly,  too,  of  mortal  extraction.'  Our  moral  facultie: 
set  up  within  us  to  be  the  supreme  arbiters  of  all  our  actiol 
•  The  rules  which  they  prescribe  are  to  be  regarded  a 
mands  and  laws  of  the  Deity,  promulgated  by  those  vicegere 
which  He  has  thus  set  up  within  us.'  '.Some  questions  must^ 
lett  altogether  to  the  decision  of  the  man  within  the  breast.' 
let  the  reader  mark  what  follows  :  If  we  '  listen  with  diligent  a 
reverential  attention  to  what  he  suggests  lo  us,  his  voice  wil' 
deceive  us.  Wc  shall  stand  in  no  need  of  casuistic  rules  tc 
our  conducL'  How  wonderful  that  such  a  man,  who  uses  a 
the  bnguage  of  Scripture,  appears  not  even  to  have  thought  of  tf 
truth—'  The  Anointing  which  ye  have  received  of  him  abideth| 

I,  and  ye  need  not  that  any  man  teach  you  ! '  for  he  does  I 
appear  to  have  thought  of  it.     He  intimates  that  this  vicegerent.^ 
Cod,  this  undeceiving  Teacher  to  whom  we  arc  to  listen  »  " 
reverential  attention,  is  some  '  contrivance  or  mechanism  within  fl 
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and  says  that  to  examine  what  contrivance  or  mechanism  it  is, '  is 
a  mere  matter  of  philosophical  curiosity/  ^ 

A  matter  of  philosophical  curiosity,  Dr.  Paley  seems  to  have 
thought  a  kindred  enquiry  to  be.  He  discusses  the  question, 
whether  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  Moral  Sense  or  not ;  and  thus 
sums  up  the  argument :  <  Upon  the  whole  it  seems  to  me,  either 
that  there  exist  no  such  instincts  as  compose  what  is  called  the 
moral  sense,  or  that  they  are  not  now  to  be  distinguished  from 
prejudices  and  habits.' — 'This  celebrated  question  therefore  be- 
comes, in  our  system,  a  question  of  pure  curiosity  ;  and,  as  such, 
we  dismiss  it  to  the  determination  oi  those  who  are  more  inquisitive 
than  we  are  concerned  to  be,  about  the  natural  history  and  consti- 
tution of  the  human  species.'  ^  But  in  another  work,  a  work  in 
which  he  did  not  bind  himself  to  the  support  of  a  philosophical 
system, he  holds  other  language:  '  Conscience,  our  own  conscience, 
is  to  be  our  guide  in  all  things.'  '  It  is  through  the  whisperings  of 
Conscience  that  the  Spirit  speaks.  If  men  are  wilfully  deaf  to 
their  consciences  they  cannot  hear  the  Spirit  If,  hearing,  if  being 
compelled  to  hear  the  remonstrances  of  Conscience,  they  neverthe- 
less decide  and  resolve  and  determine  to  go  against  them,  then 
they  grieve,  then  they  defy,  then  they  do  despite  to  the  Spirit  of 
God.'  '  Is  it  superstition  ?  Is  iif  not,  on  the  contrary,  a  just  and 
reasonable  piety  to  implore  of  God  the  guidance  of  His  Holy  Spirit, 
when  we  have  anything  of  great  importance  to  decide  upon  or 
undertake?' — 'It  being  confessed  that  we  cannot  ordinarily  dis- 
tinguish, at  the  time,  the  suggestions  of  the  Spirit  from  the  opera- 
tions of  our  minds,  it  may  be  asked.  How  are  we  to  listen  to  them  ? 
The  answer  is,  by  attending,  imiversally,  to  the  admonitions 
within  us."  The  tendency  of  these  quotations  to  enforce  our 
general  argtunent,  is  plain  and  powerful.  But  the  reader  should 
notice  here  another  and  a  very  interesting  consideration.  Paley 
says,  *  Our  own  conscience  is  to  be  our  guide  in  all  things^ — We 
are  to  attend  universally  to  the  admonitions  within  us.  Now  he 
writes  a  book  of  Moral  Philosophy,  that  is,  a  book  that  shall '  teach 
men  their  duty  and  the  reasons  of  it,'  and  from  this  book  he  abso- 
lutely excludes  this  law  which  men  should  universally  obey,  this 
law  which  should  be  their  '  guide  in  all  things.' 

<  Conscience,  Conscience,'  exclaims  Rousseau,  in  his  Pens^es, 
*  Divine  Instinct,  Inmiortal  and  Heavenly  Voice,  sure  Guide  of  a 
being  ignorant  and  limited,  but  intelligent  and  free,  infallible  Judge 
of  good  and  evil,  by  which  man  is  made  like  imto  God  ! '    Here 

»  Theory  of  Moral  Sent.  »  Mor,  and  Pol  Phih\i,  \,  <i.  V 
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are  attributes  which,  if  they  be  justly  assigned,  certainly  i 
belong  to  humanity  ;  or  if  they  do  belong  to  humanity,  f 
certainly  could  not  be  accurate  when  he  said  that  in  us,  that  is 
our  flesh,  'dwdkth  no  good  thing?  Another  observation  of 
Rousseau's  is  worth  transcribing  :  '  Our  own  conscience  is  the 
most  enlightened  philosopher.  There  is  no  need  to  be  acquainted 
with  TuUy's  Offices  to  make  a  man  of  probity  ;  and  perhaps  Uie 
most  virtuous  woman  in  the  world  is  the  least  acquainted  with  the 
definition  of  virtue.' 


place  with  in  ihem  as  a  guide, 
Umpire,  ConscicQce  ;  wiioni  if  they  will  hear, 
ht  alter  light,  well  iised,  Ihcy  shall  attain.' 


And 
My  I 
Light 

This  is  the  language  of  MiJton  ;  and  we  have  thus  his  testimoi 
added  to  the  many,  that  God  has  placed  within  i 
which  shall  pronounce  His  own  laws  in  our  hearts.     Thus  ii 
'Christian  Doctrine'  more  clearly:  'They  can  lay  claim  ti 

E  than  human  powers,  assisted  by  that  spiritualUlumlnal 
■which  is  common  to  all.'' 

Judge  Hale :  '  Any  man  that  sincerely  and  truly  fears  Almig^ 
God,  and  calls  and  relies  upon  Him  for  His  direction,  has  i 
really  as  a  son  has  the  counsel  and  direction  of  his  father ; 
though  the  voice  be  not  audible  nor  discernible  by  sense,  yet  il 
equally  as  real  as  if  a  man  heard  a  voice  saying,  "  This  is  the 
walk  in  it," ' 

The  sentimenis  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  S:c.,  should  n 
foi^otten,  and  the  rather  because  their  language  is  freqiiei^ 
much  more  distinct  and  satisfactory  than  that  of  (he  refined  a 
quirers  of  the  present  day. 

Marcus  Antoninus  :  '  He  who  is  well  disposed  will  do  e 
ihmg  dictated  by  the  Divinity— a  particle  or  portion  of  Him 
which  Goil  his  given  to  each  ai  a  guide  dm//A/./irr."— AristOthxj| 
'  The  mind  of  man  hath  a  near  affinity  to  Cod  :  there  ij 
ruUr  in  A/w.'— Plutarch  :  *  The  light  of  truth  is  a  law,  i 
in  tables  or  books,  but  dwelling  in  the  mind,  always  as  a  living  r 
which  never  permits  the  soul  to  be  destitute  of  ai 
Hieron  says  that  the  universal  light,  shining  in  the  conscience,  | 
'  a.  domestic  God,  a  God  within  ihc  liearts  and  souls  of  men 
Epictetus :  '  God  has  assigned  to  each  man  a  director,  his  t 
good  genius,  n  guardian  whose  vigilance  no  slumbers  i: 
and  whom  no  false  reasonings  can  deceive.     Ho  that  w 
have  shut  your  door,  say  not  that  you  are  alone,  for  you. 


'  r,  Bi. 
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within.  What  need  have  you  of  outward  light  to  discover  what  is 
done^  or  to  light  to  good  actions,  who  have  God  or  that  genius  or 
Divine  principle  for  your  light  ?  *  *  Such  citations  might  be  greatly 
multiplied;  but  one  more  must  suffice.  Seneca  says,  'We  find 
felicity — in  a  pure  and  imtainted  mind,  which  if  it  were  not  holy 
were  not  fit  to  entertain  the  Deity, ^  How  like  the  words  of  an 
apostle  !  ^  If  any  man  defile  the  temple  of  God,  him  shall  Gk>d 
destroy  ;  for  the  temple  of  God  is  holy,  which  temple  ye  are.'  ^ 
The  philosopher  again  :  '  There  is  a  holy  spirit  in  us  ; ' '  and  again 
the  apostle  :  *  Know  ye  not  that '  the  *  Spirit  of  God  dwelleth  in 
you  ? '  *" 

Now  respecting  the  various  opinions  which  have  been  laid 
before  the  reader,  there  is  one  observation  that  will  generally 
apply — that  they  unite  in  assigning  certain  important  attributes  or 
operations  to  some  principle  or  power  existent  in  the  human  mind. 
They  af&rm  that  this  principle  or  power  possesses  wisdom  to  direct 
us  aright — that  its  directions  are  given  instantaneously  as  the 
individual  needs  them — that  it  is  inseparably  attended  with  un- 
questionable authority  to  command.  That  such  a  principle  or 
power  does,  therefore,  actually  exist,  can  need  little  further  proof ; 
for  a  concurrent  judgment  upon  a  question  of  personal  experience 
cannot  surely  be  incorrect.  To  say  that  individuals  express  their 
notions  of  this  principle  or  power  by  various  phraseology,  that  they 
attribute  to  it  different  degrees  of  superhuman  intelligence,  or  that 
they  refer  for  its  origin  to  contradictory  causes,  does  not  affect  the 
general  argument.  The  great  point  for  our  attention  is,  not  the 
designation  or  the  supposed  origin  of  this  guide,  but  its  attributes; 
and  these  attributes  appear  to  be  Divine,  - 

The  Immediate  Communication  of  the  Will  of  God, 

I.  That  every  reasonable  hirnian  being  is  a  moral  agent — that 
is,  that  every  such  human  being  is  responsible  to  God,  no  one 
perhaps  denies.  There  can  be  no  responsibility  where  there  is 
no  knowledge  :  '  Where  there  is  no  law  there  is  no  transgression.' 
So  then  every  human  being  possesses,  or  is  furnished  with,  moral 
knowledge  and  a  moral  law.  *•  If  we  admit  that  mankind,  without 
an  outward  revelation,  are  nevertheless  sinners,  we  must  also 
admit  that  mankind,  without  such  a  revelation,  are  nevertheless  in 
possession  of  the  law  of  God.'  ^ 

'  Lib,  I,  c.  14.  '  I  Cor.  iii,  17. 

5  Dt  Bene/.,  c.  17,  &c.  *  1  Coi.  *m.  \(>. 

*  Curacy,  £sjays  on  Christianity^  p.  516. 
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Whence,  then,  do  they  obtain  it? — a  question  to  which  but  O 
1  be  given  ; — From  the  Creator  Himself.  It  appc 
therefore,  to  be  almost  demonstratively  shown,  that  God  d(H 
communicate  His  Will  immediately  to  the  minds  of  those  who  hav^ 
no  access  to  the  external  expression  of  it.  It  is  always  to  be  t 
membered  that,  as  the  majority  of  mankind  do  i 
written  communication  of  the  will  of  God,  the  question,  as  i 
respects  them,  is  between  an  Immediate  Commjinic; 
between  such  a  communication,  and  the  denial  of  their  responsilj 
lity  in  a  future  state ;  between  such  a  communication,  and  \ 
reducing  them  to  the  condition  of  the  beasts  that  perish. 

II.  No  one  perhaps  will  imagine  that  this  argument  is  c 
to  countries  which  the  external  light  of  Christianity  has  not  reaclu 
'  Whoever  expects  to  find  in  the  Scriptures  a  specific  direction  C 
every  moral  doubt  that  arises,  looks  for  more  than  he  will  t 
with:''  so  that  even  in  Christian  countries  there  ( 
portion  of  thai  necessity  for  other  guidance,  which  has  been  s 
lo  exist  in  respect  of  pagans.  Thus  Adam  Smith  says  that  thai 
are  some  questions  which  it  '  is  perhaps  altogether  impossible  \ 
determine  by  any  precise  rules,'  and  that  they  '  must  be  left  a 
getber  to  the  decision  of  the  man  within  the  breasL'  But,  indet 
when  we  speak  of  living  in  Christrian  countries,  and  of  havii 
access  to  the  external  revelation,  we  are  likely  to  mislead  ourselvi 
with  respect  to  the  actual  condition  of '  Christian'  people, 
talk  of  possessing  the  Bible,  as  if  everyone  who  hved  in  aProtestq 
country  had  a  Bible  in  his  pocket  and  couid  read  it. 
are  thousands,  perhaps  millions,  in  Christian  and  i 
countries,  who  know  very  little  of  what  Christianity  enjoins. 
probably  do  not  possess  the  Scriptures,  or  if  they  do,  probitt 
cannot  read  them.  What  they  do  know  they  learn  fi'om  other 
from  others  who  may  be  little  solicitous  to  teach  them,  or  to  U 
them  aright  Such  persons,  therefore,  are,  lo  a  considerable  e 
practically  in  the  same  situation  as  those  who  ha\'e  rot  heard  of 
Christianity,  and  there  is,  therefore,  to  them  a  corresponding  need 
of  A  direct  communication  of  knowledge  from  heaven.  But  if  wc 
see  the  need  of  such  knowledge  extending  itself  thus  far,  who  will 
call  in  question  the  doctrine,  that  it  is  imparted  lo  the  whole  human 
racci* 

These  are  offered  as  considerations  involving  an  antecedent 
probability  of  the  truth  of  our  argument  The  reader  is  not  re- 
quired to  give  his  assent  to  it  ai  lo  a  dogma  of  which  he  can 
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discover  neither  the  reason  nor  the  object.  Here  is  p'/obability 
very  strong ;  here  is  usefubiess  very  manifest,  and  very  great ; — so 
that  the  mind  may  reasonably  be  open  to  the  reception  of  evidence 
whatever  truth  that  evidence  shall  establish. 

If  the  written  revelation  were  silent  respecting  the  inmiediate 
communication  of  the  Divine  WiU,  that  silence  might  perhaps 
rightly  be  regarded  as  conclusive  evidence  that  it  is  not  conveyed  ; 
because  it  is  so  intimately  connected  with  the  purposes  to  which 
that  revelation  is  directed,  that  scarcely  any  other  explanation 
could  be  given  of  its  silence  than  that  the  communication  did  not 
exist.  That  the  Scriptures  declare  that  God  has  communicated 
light  and  knowledge  to  some  men  by  the  immediate  exertion  of 
His  own  agency,  admits  not  of  dispute  :  but  this  it  is  obvious  is  not 
sufficient  for  oiu*  purpose ;  and  it  is  in  the  belief  that  they  declare 
that  God  imparts  some  knowledge  to  all  men,  that  we  thus  appeal 
to  their  testimony. 

Now  here  th^  reader  should  especially  observe,  that  where  the 
Christian  Scriptures  speak  of  the  existence  and  influence  of  the 
Divine  Spirit  on  the  mind,  they  commonly  speak  of  its  higher 
operations ;  not  of  its  office  as  a  moral  guide,  but  as  a  purifier,  and 
sanctifler,  and  comforter  of  the  soul.  They  speak  of  it  in  reference 
to  its  sacred  and  awful  operations  in  connexion  with  human  salva- 
tion :  and  thus  it  happens  that  very  many  citations  which,  if  we 
were  writing  an  essay  on  religion,  would  be  perfectly  appropriate, 
do  not  possess  that  distinct  and  palpable  application  to  an  argu- 
ment, which  goes  no  further  than  to  affirm  that  it  is  a  moral  guide. 
And  yet  it  may  most  reasonably  be  remarked,  that  if  it  has  pleased 
the  Universal  Parent  thus,  and  for  these  awfiil  purposes,  to  visit 
the  minds  of  those  who  are  obedient  to  His  power — He  will  not 
suffer  them  to  be  destitute  of  a  moral  guidance.  The  less  must  be 
supposed  to  be  involved  in  the  greater. 

Our  argument  does  not  respect  the  degrees  of  illumination 
which  may  be  possessed,  respectively,  by  individuals,^  or  in  different 
ages  of  the  world.  There  were  motives,  easily  conceived,  for  im- 
parting a  greater  degree  of  light  and  of  power  at  the  introduction 
of  Christianity  than  in  the  present  day  ;  accordingly  there  are  many 
expressions  in  the  New  Testament  which  speak  of  high  degrees  of 

^  I  am  disposed  to  offer  a  simple  testimony  to  what  I  believe  to  be  a  truth  : 
that  even  in  the  present  day  the  Divine  illumination  and  power  is  sometimes 
imparted  to  individuals  in  a  degree  much  greater  than  is  necessary  for  the 
purposes  of  mere  moral  direction  ;  that  on  subjects  connected  with  their  own 
personal  condition  or  that  of  others,  Ught  is  sometimes  imparted  in  greater 
brightness  and  splendour  than  is  ordinarily  enjoyed  by  maiikmd,  ox  XVoax  S& 
necessary  for  ova  ordinary  direction  in  life. 
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md  power,  and  which,  however  they  may  affirm  the  general 
1  Divine  Guidance,  are  not  descriptive  of  the  general 
nor  of  the  present  condition  of  mankind.  Nevenheless,  if  the  records 
of  Christianity,  in  describing  these  greater  '  gifts,'  inform  us  that  3 
gift,  similar  in  its  nature,  but  without  specification  of  its  amount,  is 
imparted  to  all  men,  it  is  sufficient.  Although  it  is  one  thing  for  the 
Creator  to  impart  a  general  capacity  to  distinguish  right  from  wrong, 
and  another  to  impart  miraculous  power  ;  one  thing  to  inform  His 
accountable  creature  that  lying  is  evil,  and  another  to  enable  him  to 

e  a  leprosy  ;  yet  this  affords  no  reason  to  deny  that  the  nature 
of  the  gift  is  not  the  same,  or  that  both  are  not  Divine.  '  The  degree 
of  light  may  vary  according  as  one  man  has  a  greater  measure  than 
another.  But  the  light  of  an  apostle  is  not  one  thing,  and  the  light 
of  the  heathen  another  thing,  distinct  in  principle.  They  differ  onlv 
in  degree  of  power,  distinctness,  and  splendour  of  manifestation.* ' 

So  early  as  Genesis  vi.  there  is  a  distinct  declaration  of  t' 
moral  operation  of  the  Deity  on  the  human  mind  ;  not  upon  f 
pious  and  the  good,  but  upon  those  who  were  desperately  wickedyj 
that  even  '  every  imagination  of  the  thought  of  their  heart  was 
evil  continually.' — "  My  spirit  shall  not  always  strive  with  1 
Upon  this  passage  a  good  and  inteUigent  man  writes  thus  : '  S 
if  His  spirit  had  striven  with  them  until  that  time,  until  they  « 
so  desperately  wicked,  and  wholly  coiruptctl,  that  not  only  some,  fl 
every  imagination  of  their  hearts  was  evil,  yes,  only  evil,  and  t' 
continually,  we  may  well  believe  the  express  Scriptui 
that  "a  manifestation  of  the  Spirit  is  given  to  every  m 

Respecting  some  of  the  prophetical  passages  in  the  Hebr 
Scriptures,  it  may  be  observed  that  there  appears  a 
piete  adaptation  to  the    immediate    purpose  of   our   argun 
because  they  speak  of  Ikat^  prospectively,  which  our  arguD 
assumes  to  be  true  retrospectively  also.    ^  After  thou  days,  s 
the  Lord,  1  will  put  my  law  in  their  inward  parts  and  write  itfl 
their  hearts  ; ' '  from  which  the  reader  may  possibly  conclude  t'" 
before  those  days  no  such  internal  law  was  imparted, 
preceding  paragraph  might  assure  him  of  the  contrary,  and  tl 
the  prophet  indicated  an  increase  rather  than  a  commencement] 
internal  guidance.     Under  any  supposition  it  does  not  affect  t 
argument  as  it  respects  the  present  condition  of  the  human  nai 

'  Hancock,  Fisaytm  liuUnct.  &t.,  p.  i,  c 
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for  the  prophecy  is  twice  quoted  ahnost  at  length,  and  in  the  other 
instance  the  important  clause  is  retained,  *  I  will  put  my  laws  into 
their  hearts,  and  in  their  minds  will  I  write  them.*  * 

*  And  all  thy  children,'  says  Isaiah,  *  shall  be  taught  of  the 
Lord.'  Christ  himself  quotes  this  passage  in  illustrating  the 
nature  of  His  own  religion  :  *  It  is  written  in  the  prophets,  And 
they  shall  be  all  taught  of  God.'  '^ 

*  Thine  eyes  shall  see  thy  teachers  :  and  thine  ears  shall  hear  a 
word  behind  thee,  saying,  This  is  the  way,  walk  ye  in  it ;  when  ye 
turn  to  the  right  hand,  and  when  ye  turn  to  the  left.' ' 

The  Christian  Scriptures,  if  they  be  not  more  explicit,  are  more 
abundant  in  their  testimony.  Paul  addresses  the  ^foolish  Galaiians^ 
The  reader  should  observe  their  character;  for  some  Christians 
who  acknowledge  the  Divine  influence  on  the  minds  of  eminently 
good  men,  are  disposed  to  question  it  in  reference  to  others.  These 
foolish  Galatians  had  turned  again  to  *weak  and  beggarly  ele- 
ments,' and  their  dignified  instructor  was  afraid  of  them,  lest  he 
had  bestowed  upon  them  labour  in  vain.  Nevertheless,  to  them  he 
makes  the  solemn  declaration,  *  God  hath  sent  forth  the  Spirit  of 
hisSon  into  your  hearts.'  ^ 

John  writes  a  General  Epistle,  an  epistle  which  was  addressed, 
of  course,  to  a  great  variety  of  characters,  of  whom  some,  it  is 
probable,  possessed  little  more  of  the  new  religion  than  the  name. 
The  apostle  writes — *  Hereby  we  know  that  he  abideth  in  us  by  the 
Spirit  which  he  hath  given  us.'  * 

The  solenm  declarations  which  follow  are  addressed  to  large 
numbers  of  recent  converts,^-converts  whom  the  writer  had  been 
severely  reproving  for  improprieties  of  conduct,  for  unchristian 
contentions,  and  even  for  greater  faults  :  *  Ye  are  the  temple  of  the 
living  God,  as  God  hath  said,  I  will  dwell  in  them,  and  walk  in 
thenu' — *  What,  know  ye  not  that  your  body  is  the  temple  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  which  is  in  you.'  *  *  Know  ye  not  that  ye  are  the  temple  of 
God,  and  that  the  Spirit  of  God  dwelleth  in  you  ?  If  any  man 
defile  the  temple  of  God,  him  shall  God  destroy ;  for  the  temple  of 
God  is  holy,  which  temple  ye  are.'  ^ 

And  with  respect  to  the  moral  operations  of  this  sacred  power  : 
— *  As  touching  brotherly  love,  ye  need  not  that  I  write  unto  you  : 
for  ye  yourselves  are  taught  of  God  to  love  one  another ; '  ®  that  is, 
taught  a  duty  of  morality. 

Thus  also  ; — *  The  grace  of  God  that  bringeth  salvation  hath 

Heb.  viil.  10  ;  and  x.  16.  ^  John  vi.  45.  ^  Isa.  xxx.  20,  ai. 

Gal.  iv.  6.  *  I  John  ill.  24.        ®  1  Cot.  n\.  \^. 

^  I  Cor.  u.  16,  »  1  Thess.  iv.  9. 
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appeared  to  all  men,  teaching  us  that,  denying  ungodlines! 
worldly  lusts,  we  abould  live  soberly,  righteously,  and  godly,  i 
present  ii-orld  ; "  or  in  other  words,  leaching  all  men  moral  luwfc 
taws  both  mandatory  and  prohibitory,  teaching  both  what  to  a 
and  what  to  avoid. 

And  very  distinctly  : — '  The  manifestion  of  the  Spirit  is  given  ■ 
every  man  lo  profit  withaL' '  '  A  light  to  lighten  tJie  Gentile 
'  I  am  the  Light  of  the  world.'  ^  '  The  true  Light  which  lightc 
every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world.' » 

'  When  the  Gentiles,  which  have  not  the  law,  do  by  i 
the  things  contained  in  the  law,  these  having  not  the  law,  z 
law  unto  themselves,  which  show  the  work  of  the  law  written  J 
their  hearts.'" — written,  it  may  be  asked  by  whom  but  by  t 
Being  who  said, '  1  will  put  my  law  in  their  inward  parts,  and  « 
it  in  their  hearts?" 

To  such  evidence  from  the  written  revelation,  I  know  of  t 
other  objection  which  can  be  urged  than  the  supposition  that  d 
Divine  instruction,  though  existing  eighteen  hundred  years  a 
does  not  exist  now.    To  which  it  appears  sufficient  lo  reply  tl 
existed  not  only  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  but  before  the  p 
of  the  Deluge ;  and  thai  the  terms  in  which  the  Scriptures  spealcfl 
it  are  incompatible  with  the  supposition  of  a  temporary  diurtlioi 
'  aW  taught  of  God  ;'  'in  you  all:'  '  hath  appeared  u 
'  given  to  ei'^ty  man  : '  '  every  man  that   cemclh  into  th*  i 
Besides,  there  is  not  the  most  remote  indication  in  the  Christll 
Scriptures  that  this  instruction  would  not  be  perpetual,  and  t 
silence  on  such  a  subject, — a  subject  involving  the  i 
privileges  of  our  race,  must  surely  be  regarded  as  positive  eviden 
that  this  instruction  would  be  accorded  to  us  I 

How  clear  soever  appears  to  be  the  evidence  of  reason,! 
man,  being  universally  a  moral  and  accountable  agent,  n 
possessed,  universally,  of  a  moral  law,  and  how  distinct  soever  t 
testimony  of  Revelation,  that  he  does  universally  possess  it — obja 
tlons  are  still  urged  against  its  existence. 

Of  these,  perhaps  the  most  popular  are  those  which  aie  foun^ 
upon  the  varj-ing  dictates  of  the  Conscience.     H  the  view  whj 
we  have  taken  of  the  nature  and  operations  of  the  consciencB  \ 
just,  these  objections  will  liave  little  weight.    That  the  dicUtei^ 
ice  should  vary  in  individuals  respectively,  is  precis^ 


'  Tit  ii.  I 
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what,  from  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  is  to  be  expected  :  but 
this  variation  does  not  impeach  the  existence  of  that  purer  ray 
which,  whether,  in  less  or  greater  brightness,  irradiates  the  heart 
of  man. 

I  am,  however,  disposed  here  to  notice  the  objections,^  that 
may  be  foimded  upon  national  derelictions  of  portions  of  the  Moral 
Law.  *  There  is,'  says  Locke,  *  scarce  that  principle  of  morality  to 
be  named,  or  rule  of  virtue  to  be  thought  on,  which  is  not  some- 
where or  other  slighted  and  condemned  by  the  general  fashion  of 
whole  societies  of  men  governed  by  practical  opinions  and  rules  of 
living  quite  opposite  to  others.' — And  Paley  :  *  There  is  scarcely  a 
single  vice,  which  in  some  age  or  country  of  the  world  has  not 
been  countenanced  by  public  opinion :  in  one  country  it  is  esteemed 
an  office  of  piety  in  children  to  sustain  their  aged  parents,  in 
another  to  despatch  them  out  of  the  way  ;  suicide  in  one  age  of  the 
world  has  been  heroism,  in  another  felony;  theft,  which  is  pimished 
by  most  laws,  by  the  laws  of  Sparta  was  not  unfrequently  rewarded; 
you  shall  hear  duelling  alternately  reprobated  and  applauded  ac- 
cording to  the  sex,  age,  or  station  of  the  person  you  converse  with ; 
the  forgiveness  of  injuries  and  insults  is  accounted  by  one  sort  of 
people  magnanimity,  by  another,  meanness.'  * 

Upon  all  which  I  observe,  that  to  whatever  purpose  these  rea- 
sonings are  directed,  they  are  defective  in  an  essential  point  They 
show  us  indeed  what  the  external  actions  of  men  have  been,  but 
give  no  proof  that  these  actions  were  conformable  with  the  secret 
internal  judgment :  and  this  last  is  the  only  important  point.  That 
a  rule  of  virtue  is  *  slighted  and  condenmed  by  xYit  general  fashion^ 
is  no  sort  of  evidence  that  those  who  joined  in  this  general  fashion 
did  not  still  know  that  it  was  a  rule  of  virtue.  There  are  many 
duties  which  in  the  present  day  are  slighted  by  the  general  fashion, 
and  yet  no  man  will  stand  up  and  say  that  they  are  not  duties. 
*  There  is  scarcely  a  single  vice  which  has  not  been  countenanced 
by  public  opinion  ; '  but  where  is  the  proof  that  it  has  been  approved 
by  private  and  secret  judgment  ?  There  is  a  great  deal  of  differ- 
ence between  those  sentiments  which  men  seem  to  entertain  re- 
specting their  duties  when  they  give  expression  to  *  public  opinion,' 
and  when  they  rest  their  heads  on  their  pillows  in  calm  reflection. 
'  Suicide  in  one  age  of  the  world  has  been  heroism,  in  another 
felony ; '  but  it  is  not  every  action  which  a  man  says  is  heroic,  that 
he  believes  is  right,    '  Forgiveness  of  injuries  and  insidts  is  ac- 

>  Not  urged  spediically,  perhaps,  against  the  Divine  Guidance ;  but  \bie) 
win  equally  afford  an  illustration  of  the  truth. 

'  Mtk  and  Pol,  Phil,,  b.  1.  c.  j. 
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counted  by  one  sort  of  people  magnanimity,  by  another,  n 

and  yet  they  who  thus  vulgarly  employ  the  word  '  meanness,'  do  n 

imagine  that  forbearance  and  placability  are  really  wrong. 

I  have  met  with  an  example  which  serves  to  confirm  me  ii 
judgment  that  public  notions,  or  rather  public  a 
equivocal  evidence  of  the  real  sentimenis  of  mankind.  '  Can  tl 
be  greater  barbarity  than  to  hurt  an  infant  ?  Its  helplessness,  Q 
innocence,  its  amiableness,  call  forth  the  compassion  i 
enemy. — What  then  should  we  imagine  must  be  the  heart  of^ 
parent  who  would  injure  that  weakness  which  a  furious  enemy  I 
afraid  to  violate  ?  Yet  the  exposition,  that  is,  the  murder  of  OCM 
bom  infants  was  a  practice  allowed  of  in  almost  all  the  States  \ 
Greece,  even  among  the  polite  and  civilised  Athenians.' 
seems  a  strong  case  against  us.  But  what  were  the  grounds 
which  this  atrocity  was  defended  ? — '  Philosophers,  instead  of  c 
Sluing,  supported  the  horrible  abuse,  by  far-fetched  consideratia 
of  public  utility.'' 

By  far-fetched  considerations  of  public  utility!  Why  had  tl 
recourse  to  such  arguments  as  these  f  Because  they  found  t 
the  custom  could  not  be  reconciled  with  direct  and  acknowlei^ 
rules  of  virtue,  because  they  felt  and  knew  ibal  it  was  ivrong. 
very  circumstance  that  they  had  recourse  to  '  far-fetched  s 
ments,'  is  evidence  that  ihey  were  conscious  that  de.ircr  and  n 
immediate  arguments  were  against  them.  They  knew  that  inl 
cide  was  an  immoral  act. 

1  attach  some  importance  to  the  indications  which  this  classl 
reasoning  affords  of  the  comparative  uniformity  of  human  opinio^ 
even  when  it  is  nominally  discordant.  One  other  illustration  ii 
be  offered  from  more  private  life.  Boswell,  in  his  Life  of  Johnso^^ 
says  that  he  proposed  the  question  to  the  moralist,  'Whether  duel- 
ling was  contrary  to  the  la-jjs  of  Christianity  V  Let  the  reader 
e  of  the  reply  :  '  Sir,  as  men  become  in  a  high 
degree  iiefined,  various  causes  of  offence  arise  which  are  considered 
to  be  of  such  importance  thai  life  must  be  staked  to  .iionc  for  them, 
though  In  reality  they  are  not  so.  In  a  state  of  highly  polished 
society,  an  affront  is  held  to  be  a  serious  injury.  It  must,  there- 
fore be  resented,  or  rather  a  duel  must  be  fought  upon  it,  as  men 
have  agreed  to  banish  from  their  society  one  who  puts  up  with  an 
afHront  without  fighting  a  duel.  Now,  Sir,  it.  is  never  unlawful  to 
fight  in  self-defence.  He  then,  who  fights  a  duel,  does  not  light 
in  passion  against  his  antagonist,  but  out  of  self-defence,  to  avert 
the  stigma  of  the  world,  .-ind  to  prevent  himself  from  being  driven 
'  Tluwj  of  Mar.  Sinl.,  p.  s.  '■ ' 
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from  society. — While  such  notions  prevail,  no  doubt  a  man  may 
lawfully  fight  a  dueL'  The  question  was,  the  consistency  of  duel- 
ling with  the  laws  of  Christianity  ;  and  there  is  not  a  word  about 
Christianity  in  the  reply.  Why  ?  Because  its  laws  can  never  be 
shown  to  allow  duelling  ;  and  Johnson  doubtless  knew  this.  Ac- 
cordingly, like  the  philosophers  who  tried  to  justify  the  kindred 
crime  of  infanticide,  he  had  recourse  to  '  far-fetched  considerations,' 
— to  the  high  polish  of  society — to  the  stigma  of  the  world — to  the 
notions  that  prevail  Now,  whilst  the  readers  of  Boswell  com- 
monly think  they  have  Johnson's  authority  in  favour  of  duelling,  I 
think  they  have  his  authority  against  it  I  think  the  mode  in  which 
he  justified  duelling,  evinced  his  consciousness  that  it  was  not 
compatible  with  the  Moral  Law. 

And  thus  it-is,  that  with  respect  to  Public  Opinions,  and  general 
fashions,  and  thence  descending  to  private  life,  we  shall  find  that 
men  very  usually  know  the  requisitions  of  the  Moral  Law  better 
than  they  seem  to  know  them  ;  and  that  he  who  estimates  the 
moral  knowledge  of  societies  or  individuals  by  their  common 
language,  refers  to  an  uncertain  and  fallacious  standard. 

After  all,  the  uniformity  of  human  opinion  respecting  the  great 
laws  of  morality  is  very  remarkable.  Sir  James  Mackintosh  speaks 
of  Grotius,  who  had  cited  poets,  orators,  historians,  &c.,  and  says, 
*  He  quotes  them  as  witnesses,  whose  conspiring  testimony, 
mightily  strengthened  and  confirmed  by  their  discordance  on 
almost  every  other  subject,  is  a  conclusive  proof  of  the  unanimity 
of  the  whole  human  race,  on  the  great  rules  of  duty  and  funda- 
mental principles  of  morals.'  * 

From  poets  and  orators  we  may  turn  to  savage  life.  In  1683, 
that  is,  soon  after  the  colonization  of  Pennsylvania,  the  founder  of 
the  colony  held  a  '  council  and  consultation '  with  some  of  the 
Indians.  In  the  course  of  the  interview  it  appeared  that  these 
savages  believed  in  a  state  of  futiu*e  retribution ;  and  they  described 
their  simple  ideas  of  the  respective  states  of  the  good  and  bad. 
The  vices  that  they  enumerated  as  those  which  would  consign 
them  to  punishment  are  remarkable,  inasmuch  as  they  so  nearly 
correspond  to  similar  enumerations  in  the  Christian  Scriptures. 
They  were  *  theft,  swearing,  lying,  whoring,  murder,  and  the  like ; '  * 
and  the  New  Testament  affirms  that  those  who  are  guilty  of 
adultery,  fornication,  lying,  theft,  murder,  &c.,  shall  not  inherit  the 
kingdom  of  God.  The  same  writer  having  on  his  travels  met  with 
some  Indians,  stopped  and  gave  them  some  good  and  serious 
advice.  *  They  wept,*  says  he, '  and  tears  ran  down  \3ae\T  tva^iL<&<^ 
1  Dtsciwrse  m  Study  o/Laiv  t^f  Nature  and  Nations,        *  \\i\A.. 
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bodies.    They  smote  their  hands  upon  their  breasts,  and  ! 
"  The  Good  Man  Jurt  told  them  what  I  said  was  all  good." ' " 


But  reasonings  such  as  these  are  in  reality  not  necessary  U 
support  of  the  truth  of  the  Immediate  Communication  of  the  \ 
of  God ;  because,  if  the  variations  in  men's  notions  of  right  a 
wrong  were  greater  than  ihey  are,  they  would  not  impeach  I 
existence  of  that  communication.  In  the  firsi  place,  > 
affirm  that  the  Deity  communicates  all  His  law  to  every  n 
in  the  second  place,  it  is  sufficiently  certain  that  multitudes  km 
His  laws,  and  yet  neglect  to  fulfil  them. 

If,  in  conclusion,  it  should  be  asked,  what  assistance  ca 
yielded,  in  the  investigation  of  publicly  authorised  rules  of  v 
by  the  discussions  of  the  present  chapter  ?  we  answer,  Very  li 
But  when  it  is  asked,  Of  what  importance  are  they  as  illustratii 
the  Principles  of  Morality  ?  we  answer.  Very  much.     If  there  I 
two  sources  from  which  it  has  pleased  God  to  enable  mankind. 1 
know  His  Will — a  law  written  externally,  and  a  law  com 
to  the  heart— it  is  evident  that  both  must  be  regarded  as  Principl 
of  Morality,  and  that,  in  a  work  like  the  present,  both  should  I 
illustrated  as  such.     It  is  incidental  to  the  latter  mode  of  n 
guidance,  that  it  is  little  adapted  to  the  formation  of  external  r 
but  it  is  of  high  and  solemn  importance  to  our  spedes  for  ^ 
secret  direction  of  the  individual  man. 


PART  II. 

SUBORDINATE  MEAA'S  OF  DISCOVERING 
THE  DIVINE   WILL. 

CHAPTER   I. 

THE  LAW  OK  THE   LANP. 

The  authority  of  Civil  Government  as  a  director  of  individiu 
conduct  is  explicitly  asserted  in  the  Christian  Scriptures  :— 
subJKl  to  principalities  and  powers, — Obey  magistrates," — 
»  ya«  Jf  Mawltorf  J  IJfi, »  Tit  Hi.  1, 
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yourselves  to  every  ordinance  of  man  for  the  Lord's  sake  :  whether 
it  be  to  the  king,  as  supreme  ;  or  unto  governors,  as  unto  them 
that  are  sent  by  him  for  the  punishment  of  evil  doers,  and  for  the 
praise  of  them  that  do  welL'  * 

By  this  general  sanction  of  civil  government,  a  multitude  ot 
questions  respecting  human  duty  are  at  once  decided.  In  ordinary 
<:ases,  he  upon  whom  the  magistrate  imposes  a  law,  needs  not  to 
seek  for  knowledge  of  his  duty  upon  the  subject  from  a  higher 
source.  The  Divine  Will  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  fact,  that 
the  magistrate  commands.  Obedience  to  the  Law  is  obedience  to 
the  expressed  Will  of  God.  He  who,  in  the  payment  of  a  tax  to 
support  the  just  exercise  of  government,  conforms  to  the  Law  of 
the  Land,  as  truly  obeys  the  Divine  Will,  as  if  the  Deity  had  regu- 
lated questions  of  taxation,  by  express  rules. 

In  thus  foimding  the  authority  of  civil  government  upon  the 
precepts  of  revelation,  we  refer  to  the  ultimate,  and  for  that  reason 
to  the  most  proper  sanction.  Not,  indeed,  that  if  revelation  had 
been  silent,  the  obligation  of  obedience  might  not  have  been 
•deduced  from  other  considerations.  The  utility  of  government — its 
tendency  to  promote  the  order  and  happiness  of  society — power- 
fully reconmiend  its  authority ;  so  powerfully,  indeed,  that  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  worst  government  which  ever  existed  was  incom- 
parably better  than  none  ;  and  we  shall  hereafter  have  occasion 
to  see  that  considerations  of  Utility  involve  actual  moral  obligation. 

The  purity  and  practical  excellence  of  the  motives  to  civil 
obedience  which  are  proposed  in  the  Christian  Scriptures  are 
especially  worthy  of  regard.  *  Submit  for  the  Lord^s  sake.'  *  Be 
subject,  not  only  for  wrath,  but  for  conscience  sake.'  Submission 
for  wrath's  sake,  that  is,  from  fear  of  penalty,  implies  a  very  inferior 
motive  to  submission  upon  grounds  of  principle  and  duty  ;  and  as 
to  practical  excellence,  who  cannot  perceive  that  he  who  regulates 
his  obedience  by  the  motives  of  Christianity,  acts  more  worthily, 
and  honourably,  and  consistently,  than  he  who  is  influenced  only 
by  fear  of  penalties  ?  The  man  who  obeys  the  laws  for  conscience* 
sake  will  obey  always ;  alike  when  disobedience  would  be  un- 
punished and  unknown,  as  when  it  would  be  detected  the  next 
hour.  The  magistrate  has  a  security  for  such  a  man's  fidelity, 
which  no  other  motive  can  supply.  A  smuggler  will  import  his 
kegs  if  there  is  no  danger  of  a  seizure — a  Christian  will  not  buy  the 
brandy  though  no  one  knows  it  but  himself. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  obligation  of  civil  obedience  is 

'  I  Pet,  ii.  13. 
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enforced,  whether  the  particular  command  of  the  law  is  in  itself 
sanctioned  by  morality  or  not.  Antecedently  to  the  existence  of 
the  law  of  the  magistrate  respecting  the  importation  of  brandy,  it 
was  of  BO  consequence  in  ihe  view  of  morality  whether  brandy  was 
imported  or  not ;  but  the  prohibition  of  the  magistrate  involves  a 
moral  obligation  lo  refrain.  Other  doctrine  has  been  held  ;  and  it 
has  been  asserted,  that  unless  the  particular  law  is  enforced  by- 
morality,  it  does  not  become  obligatory  by  the  command  of  the 
stale.'  But  if  this  were  true — if  no  law  was  obligatory  that  was 
not  previously  enjoined  by  morality,  no  moral  obligation  would 
result  from  the  law  of  the  land.  Such  a  question  is  surely  set  at 
test  by, '  Submit  yourselves  to  every  ordinance  of  man' 

But  the  authority  of  civil  government  is  a  subordinate  authority. 
If,  fi-om  any  cause,  the  magistrate  enjoins  that  which  is  prohibited 
by  the  Moral  Law,  the  duty  of  obedience  is  withdrawn.  '  Alt 
human  authority  ceases  at  the  point  where  obedience  becomes 
criminaL'  The  reason  is  simple ;  that  when  the  magistrate  enjoins 
what  is  criminal,  he  has  exceeded  his  power:  '  the  minister  of  God  ' 
has  gone  beyond  his  commission.  There  is,  in  our  day,  no  such 
thing  as  a  moral  plenipotentiary. 

Upon  these  principles,  the  first  teachers  of  Christianity  acted 
when  the  rulers  'called  them,  and  commanded  them  not  to  sjieak 
at  all  nor  teach  in  the  name  of  Jesus.'—'  Whether,'  they  replied, '  it 
be  right  in  the  sight  of  Clod,  to  hearken  unto  you  more  than  unto 
Cod,  judge  ye.'"  They  accordingly 'entered  into  the  temple  earl y 
in  the  morning  and  taught :'  and  when,  subsequently,  they  were 
again  brought  before  the  council  and  interrogated,  they  replied, 
'  We  ought  to  obey  God  rather  than  men  ; '  and  notwithstanding 
the  renewed  command  of  the  council, '  daily  in  the  temple  and  in 
every  house,  they  ceased  not  to  teach  and  preach  Jesus  Christ.'* — 
Nor  let  any  one  suppose  that  there  is  any  thing  religious  in  the 
motives  of  the  apostles,  which  involved  a  peculiar  obligation  upon 
them  to  refuse  obedience :  we  have  already  seen  that  the  obligation 
to  conform  to  religious  duty  and  to  moral  duty  is  ime. 

To  disobey  the  civil  magistrate  is,  however,  not  a  light  thing. 
When  the  Christian  conceives  that  the  requisitions  of  government 
nnd  of  a  higher  law  are  conflicting,  it  is  needful  that  he  exercise  9 
strict  scrutiny  into  the  principles  of  his  conduct.  But  if.upnn  such 
scrutiny,  the  contrariety  of  requisitions  appears  real,  no  room  is  left 
for  doubt  respecting  his  duty,  or  for  hesitation  in  performing  it. 
Willi  the  consideration  of  consequences  he  has  then  no  concern  : 
whatever  they  may  be,  his  path  is  plain  before  him. 

'  Sm  Godwin's  A'/i/iVj/  Jmitiii.         »  Acts  iv,  iB.         »  AcU  v.  35,  4s. 
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It  is  sufficiently  evident  that  these  doctrines  respect  non- 
compliance only.  It  is  one  thing  not  to  comply  with  laws,  and 
another  to  resist  those  who  make  or  enforce  them.  He  who  thinks 
the  payment  of  tithes  unchristian,  ought  to  decline  to  pay  them ; 
but  he  would  act  upon  strange  principles  of  morality,  if,  when  an 
officer  came  to  distrain  upon  his  property,  he  forcibly  resisted  his 
authority.* 

If  there  are  cases  in  which  the  positive  injunctions  of  the  law 
may  be  disobeyed,  it  is  manifest  that  the  mere  permission  of  the 
law  to  do  a  given  action  conveys  no  sufficient  authority  to  perform 
it.  There  are,  perhaps,  no  disquisitions,  connected  with  the  present 
subject,  which  are  of  greater  practical  utility  than  those  which 
show,  that  not  everything  which  is  legally  right  is  morally  right ; 
that  a  man  may  be  entitled  by  law  to  privileges  which  morality 
forbids  him  to  exercise,  or  to  possessions  which  morality  forbids 
him  to  enjoy. 

As  to  the  possession,  for  example,  of  property  :  the  general 
foundation  of  the  right  to  property  is  the  Law  of  the  Land.  But  as 
the  Law  of  the  Land  is  itself  subordinate,  it  is  manifest  that  the 
right  to  property  must  be  subordinate  also,  and  must  be  held  in  sub- 
jection to  the  Moral  Law.  A  man  who  has  a  wife  and  two  sons,  and 
who  is  worth  fifteen  hundred  pounds,  dies  without  a  will.  The 
widow  possesses  no  separate  property,  but  the  sons  have  received 
from  another  quarter  ten  thousand  pounds  a-piece.  Now,  of  the 
fifteen  hundred  pounds  which  the  intestate  left,  the  law  assigns  five 
hundred  to  the  mother,  and  five  hundred  to  each  son.  Are  these 
sons  morally  permitted  to  take  each  his  five  hundred  pounds,  and 
to  leave  their  parent  with  only  five  hundred  for  her  support  ? 
Every  man,  I  hope,  will  answer.  No  ;  and  the  reason  is  this:  that 
the  Moral  Law,  which  is  superior  to  the  Law  of  the  Land,  forbids 
them  to  avail  themselves  of  their  legal  rights.  The  Moral  Law 
requires  justice  and  benevolence,  and  a  due  consideration  for  the 
wants  and  necessities  of  others ;  and  if  justice  and  benevolence 
would  be  violated  by  availing  ourselves  of  legal  permissions,  those 
permissions  are  not  sufficient  authorities  to  direct  our  conduct. 

It  has  been  laid  down,  that  'so  long  as  we  keep  within  the 
design  and  intention  of  a  law,  that  law  will  justify  us,  in  foro  con- 
scieniicB  as  in  foro  humanoy  whatever  be  the  equity  or  expediency 
of  the  law  itself.' '    From  the  example  which  has  been  offered,  I 

*  We  speak  here  of  private  obligations  only.  Respecting  the  political  obli- 
gations which  result  from  the  authority  of  civil  government,  some  observations 
will  be  found  in  the  chapter  on  Civil  Obedience.     B^.  iii.  c.  v. 

>  Mor.  and  Pol.  Phil.  b.  iii.  p.  i,  c.  4. 
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hink  it  sufficiently  appears  that  this  maxim  is  utterly  unsound;  ; 
at  any  rale,  its  unsoundness  wiil  appear  from  a  brief  historical  fad 
During  the  Revolutionary  war  in  America  the  Virginia 
lature  passed  a  law,  by  which  '  It  was  enacted,  that  all  merchant 
and  planters  in  Virginia  who  owed  money  to  British  merchanHJ 
should  be  exonerated  from  their  debts,  if  they  paid  the  money  dtti 
into  the  public  treasury  instead  of  sending  it  to  Great  B 
all   such  as  stood  indebted  were  invited  to  come  forward  and  gii^ 
their  money,  in  this  manner,  towards  the  support  of  the  c 
which  America  was  then  engaged.'    Now,  according  lo  the  prii 
ciples  of  Paley,  these  Vii^inian  planters  would  have  been  justified 
in  foro  consdatHa,  in  defrauding   the   British   merchants  of  ll 
money  which  was  their  due.     It  is  quite  dear  that  the  '  design  a 
intention  of  the  law'  was  to  allow  the  fraud — the  plantc 
even  invited  to  commit  it ;  and  yet  the  heart  of  every  reader  w 
tell  htm,  that  to  have  availed  themselves  of  the  legal  permissidd 
would  have  been  an  act  of  flagitious  dishonesty.    The  conclusio| 
is  therefore  distinct — that  legal  decisions  respecting  property  a 
not  always  a  sufficient  warrant  for  individual  conduct.    To  t 
extreme  disgrace  of  these  planters  it  should  be  told,  that  althoug 
at  first,  when  they  would  have  gmned  lillle  by  the  fraud,  few  g 
them  paid  their  debts  into  the  treasury,  yet  afterwards  many  larg 
sums  were  paid.     The   Legislature  offered   lo   take  the  America 
paper  money ;   and  as  this  paper  money,  in  consequence  of  III 
depreciation,  was  not  worth  a  hundredth  part  of  its  value 
the  planters,  in  thus  paying  their  debts  to  their  own  govemmeji 
paid  but  one  pound  instead  of  a  hundred,  and  kept  the  remainJOi 
ninety-nine  in  their  own  pockets  !     Profligate  as  these  planters  a 
OS  this  Legislature  were,  it  is  pleasant  for  the  sake  of  America  IJ 
add,  that  in  1796,  after  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Stat 
had  been  erected,  the  British  merchants  brought  the  affair  befdri 
it ;  and  the  judges  directed  that  every  one  of  these  debts 
again  be  paid  to  the  rightful  creditors. 

It  might  be  almost  imagined  that  the  moral  philosopher 
signed  to  justify  such  conduct  as  that  of  the  planters.     He  sayl 
when  a  man  'refuses  to  pay  a  debt  of  the  reality  of  which  he^ 
conscious,  he  cannot  plead  the  intention  of  the  statute,  %mUts\^ 
could  show  that  the  law  intended  to  interpose  its  supreme  author 
to  acquit  men  of  debts  of  the  existence  and  justice  of  which  tbi 

e  themselves  sensible.' '     Now  ilic  planters  could  show  that  tl 
was  the  intention  of  the  law,  and  yet  they  were  not  justified  1 

'  .r/n*-.  and  pgi.  FMil.  b.  xix.  p.  1.  c.  a. 
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availing  themselves  of  it.  The  error  of  the  moralist  is  founded  in 
the  assumption,  that  there  is  *  supreme  authority  *  in  the  law.  Make 
that  authority,  as  it  really  is,  subordinate^  and  the  error,  and  the 
fallacious  rule  which  is  founded  upon  it,  will  be  alike  corrected. 

In  applying  to  the  Law  of  the  Land  as  a  moral  guide  it  is  of 
importance  to  distinguish  its  intention  from  its  letter.  The  in- 
tention is  not,  indeed,  as  we  have  seen,  a  final  consideration,  but 
the  design  of  a  Legislature  is  evidently  of  greater  import,  and  con- 
sequent obligation,  that  the  literal  interpretation  of  the  words  in 
which  that  design  is  proposed  to  be  expressed.  The  want  of  a 
sufficient  attention  to  this  simple  rule  occasions  many  snares  to 
private  virtue,  and  the  commission  of  much  practical  injustice.  In 
consequence,  partly  of  the  inadequacy  of  all  language,  and  partly  of 
the  inability  of  those  who  frame  laws,  accurately  to  provide  for 
cases  which  subsequently  arise,  it  happens  that  the  literal  appli- 
cation of  a  law  sometimes  frustrates  the  intention  of  the  legislator, 
and  violates  the  obligations  of  justice.  Whatever  be  the  cause,  it 
is  found  in  practice,  that  courts  of  law  usually  regard  the  letter  of 
a  statute  rather  than  its  general  intention  ;  and  hence  it  happens 
that  many  duties  devolve  upon  individuals  in  the  application  of  the 
laws  in  their  own  affairs.  If  legal  courts  usually  decide  by  the  letter, 
and  if  decision  by  the  letter  often  defeats  the  objects  of  the  legis- 
lator and  the  claims  of  justice,  how  shall  these  claims  be  satisfied 
except  by  the  conscientious  and  forbearing  integrity  of  private 
men  ?  Of  the  cases  in  which  this  integrity  should  be  brought  into 
exercise  several  examples  will  be  offered  in  the  early  part  of  the 
next  Essay. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  LAW  OF  NATURE. 


We  here  use  the  term,  the  Law  of  Nature,  as  a  convenient  title 
under  which  to  advert  to  the  authority,  in  moral  affairs,  of  what  are 
called  Natural  Instincts  and  Natural  Rights. 

*  They  who  rank  pity  among  the  original  impulses  of  our  nature 
rightly  contend  that  when  this  principle  prompts  us  to  the  relief  of 
human  misery,  it  indicates  the  Divine  intention  and  our  duty.  In- 
deed, the  same  conclusion  is  deducible  from  the  existence  of  the 
passion,  whatever  account  be  given  of  its  origin.    Whetliftt  itbfe'ax^. 
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a.  habit,  it  is  in  fact  a  property  of  our  nature  which  ( 
appointed." ' 

I  should  reason  similarly  respecting  Natural  Rights- 
to  life — to  personal  liberty — to  a  share  of  the  produc 
earth.  The  fact  that  life  is  given  us  by  our  Creator— that  ( 
personal  powers  and  mental  dispositions  are  adapted  by  Him  ti 
personal  liberty — and  that  He  has  constituted  our  bodies  s 
need  the  productions  of  the  earth,  are  satisfactory  indications  a 
the  Divine  Will,  and  of  human  duly. 

So  that  we  conclude  the  general  proposition  is  true — that  a  regar 
to  the  Law  of  Nature,  in  estimating  human  duty,  is  accordant  •» ' 
the  Will  of  God.     There  is  little  necessity  for  formally  insisting  o 
the  authority  of  the  Law  of  Nature,  because  few  are  disposed  ta^ 
dispute  that  authority,  at  least  when  their  own  interests  are  served  ' 
by  appealing  to  it.     If  this  authority  were  questioned,  perhaps  it 
might  be  said  that  the  expression  of  the  Divine  Will  tacitly  sanctions 
it,  because  that  expression  is  addressed  to  us  under  the  supposition 

Ithat  our  constitution  is  such  as  it  is ;  and  because  sc 
Divine  precepts  appear  to  specify  a  point  at  which  the  authority  o 
the  Law  of  Nature  stops.     To  say  that  a  rule  is  only  ir 
wrong  is  to  say,  that  in  many  it  is  right ;  to  which  may  be  adde<i 
the  consideration,  that  the  tendency  of  the  Law  of  Nature  is  man! 
festly  beneficiaL     No  man  questions  that  the  '  original  impulses  a 
our  nature '  tend  powerfully  to  the  well-being  of  the  species. 
In  speaking  of  the  Instincts  of  Nature  we  enter  into  no  cu 
definitions  of  what  constitutes  an  Instinct.    Whether  any  of  oui 
passions  or  emotions  be  properly  instinctive,  or  the  effect  of  asso* 
ctation,  is  of  little  consequence  to  the  purpose,  so  long  as  they.fl 
actually  subsist  in  the  human  economy,  and  so  long  as  we  haval 
reason  to  believe  that  their  subsistence  there  is  in  accordance  witb^ 
the  Divine  Will. 
But  the  authoril>'  of  the  Law  of  Nature,  like  every  other  autho-  \ 
rity,  is  subordinate  to  that  of  the  Moral  Law.     This  indeed  is 
ciently  indicated  by  those  reasonings  which  show  the  universal'l 
supremacy  of  thai  law.     Yet  it  may  be  of  advantage  to  remembefil 
such  expressions  as  these  :  '  Ite  not  afraid  of  ihem  that  kill  thej 
body,  and  .iftcr  that  have  no  more  that  (hey  can  do.     But  fear  hiin 
which,  after  he  hath  killed,  hath  power  lo  cast  into  hell."' 
appears   distinctly  to  place  an  instinct  of  nature  in  subord 
tion  to  the  Moral  Law.     The  '  fear  of  them  that  kill  the  body ' 
suits  from  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  ;  and  by  this  instinct  «( 


»  Mr.  andPot.  Pkil.  b,  ii 
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arc  not  be  guided  when  the  Divine  Will  requires  us  to  repress  its 
voice. 

Parental  affection  has  been  classed  among  the  instincts.^  The 
declaration,  *  He  that  loveth  son  or  daughter  more  than  Me,  is  not 
worthy  of  me/  '^  clearly  subjects  this  instinct  to  the  higher  authority 
of  the  Divine  Will ;  for  the  *  love '  of  God  is  to  be  manifested  by 
obedience  to  His  law.  Another  declaration  to  the  same  import 
subjects  also  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  :  *  If  a  man  hate  not 
(that  is,  by  comparison)  his  own  life  also,  he  cannot  be  my  disciple.' ' 
And  here  it  is  remarkable,  that  these  affections  or  instincts  are 
adduced  for  the  purpose  of  inculcating  their  subordination  to  the 
Moral  Law. 

Upon  one  of  the  most  powerful  instincts  of  nature  the  restraints 
of  revelation  are  emphatically  laid.  Its  operation  is  restricted, 
not  to  a  few  of  its  possible  objects,  but  exclusively  to  one ;  and  to 
that  one  upon  an  express  and  specified  condition.'* 

The  propriety  of  holding  the  natural  impulses  in  subjection  to  a 
higher  law  appears  to  be  asserted  in  this  language  of  Dugald 
Stewart :  '  The  dictates  of  reason  and  conscience  inform  us,  in 
language  which  it  is  impossible  to  mistake,  that  it  is  sometimes  a 
duty  to  check  the  most  amiable  and  pleasing  emotions  of  the  heart; 
to  withdraw,  for  example,  from  the  sight  of  those  distresses  which 
stronger  claims  forbid  us  to  relieve,  and  to  deny  ourselves  that  ex- 
quisite luxury  which  arises  from  the  exercise  of  humanity.  Even 
that  morality  which  is  not  founded  upon  religion  reconmiends  the 
the  same  truth.  Godwin  says,  that  if  F^nelon  were  in  his  palace, 
and  it  took  fire,  and  it  so  happened  that  the  life  either  of  himself 
or  of  his  chambermaid  must  be  sacrificed,  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the 
woman  to  repress  the  instinct  of  self-preservation,  and  sacrifice  hers 
— ^because  Fdnelon  would  do  more  good  in  the  world.*  If  the  morality 
of  scepticism  inculcates  this  subjugation  of  our  instincts  to  inde- 
terminate views  of  advantage,  much  m  ore  does  the  morality  of  the  New 
Testament  teach  us  to  subject  them  to  the  determinate  Will  of  God. 

It  is  upon  these  principles  that  some  of  the  most  noble  examples 
of  human  excellence  have  been  exhibited — those  of  men  who  have 
died  for  the  testimony  of  a  good  conscience.  If  the  strongest  of 
our  instincts — ^if  that  instinct,  excited  to  its  utmost  vigour  by  the 
apprehension  of  a  dreadful  death,  might  be  of  weight  to  suspend 
the  obligation  of  the  Moral  Law,  it  surely  might  have  been  sus- 
pended in  the  case  of  those  who  thus  proved  their  fidelity. 

^  Dr.  Price.  »  Matt.  x.  37.  5  Luke  xiv.  26. 

•*  See  Matt.  iv.  9  ;  i  Cor.  vi.  9,  vii.  i,  2  ;  Gal.  v.  19,  &51, 
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Yei,  obvious  as  is  the  propriety  and  the  duty  of  thus  prefei 
the  Divine  Law  before  all,  the  diclales  or  the  rigli 
continually  urged  as  of  parnmounl  obligation.  Many  persons  ap| 
to  think  that  if  a  given  action  is  dictated  by  the  law  of  nature,  it  is 
quite  sufficient  Respecting  the  instinct  of  self- pre servatiotit 
especially,  they  appear  10  conclude  that  to  whatever  that  instinct 
prompts,  it  is  lawful  to  conform  to  its  voice.  They  do  1 
reflect  upon  the  inonUroinHesa  of  their  opinions :  they  do 
consider  that  they  are  absolutely  superseding  the  Moral  Law 
God,  and  superseding  it  upon  considerations  resulting  merely  fri 
the  animal  part  of  our  constitution.  The  Divine  Laws  respect  the 
whole  human  economy — our  prospects  in  another  worid  as  well  as 
our  existence  in  the  present. 

Some  men,  again,  speak  of  our  ri^ts  in  a  siaU  of  nature  as  if ' 
be  in  a  state  of  nature  was  to  be  without  the  jurisdi 
Moral  Law.    But  if  man  be  a  moral  and  responsible  agent,  that  \M 
applies  everywhere ;  to  a  stale  of  nature  as  truly  as  to  every  oil 
Slate.     If  some  other  human  being  had  been  led  with  Selkirk 
Juan  Fernandez,  and  if  that  other  seized  an  animal  which  S(" 
had  ensnared,  would  Selkirk  have  been  justified  in  asserting 
natural  right  to  the  animal  by  whattver  mtans?    It  is  very  possil 
that  no  means  would  have  availed  to  procure  the  restoration  of 
rabbit  or  the  bird  short  of  kilting  the  offender.     Might  Selkirk 
the  man  in  assertion  of  his  natural  rights  ?     Every 
No — because  the  unsophisticated  dictates  in  every 
assure  us  that  the  rights  of  nature  are  subordinate  to  higher  laws. 

Situations  similar  to  those  of  a  state  of  nature  sometimes 
in  society  \ '  as  where  money  is  demanded,  or  violence  is  committi 
by  one  person  on  another,  where  no  third  person  can  be  called  \v\ 
assistance.  The  injured  party,  in  such  a  case,  ciinnol  go  to 
length  in  his  own  cause  by  virtue  of  the  law  of  nature  :  he  c; 
only  so  Jar  as  the  Moral  Law  allows.  These  considerations  » 
(bund  peculiarly  applicable  to  ihe  rights  of  self-defence  t  and 
pleasant  to  find  these  doctrines  supported  by  that  sceptical  moralil 
to  which  we  just  now  referred.  The  author  of  Political  Ji, 
maintains  that  man  fioisftses  no  ri^iis;  that  is,  no  absolute  ri 
— none  of  which  the  just  exercise  is  not  conditional  upon  the 
mission  of  a  higher  rule.  That  rule,  with  him,  is 'Justice '—with 
it  is  Ihe  Law  of  God  ;  but  the  reasoning  is  the  same  in  kind, 

Nevertheless,  the  natural  rights  of  man  ought  to  poss 
tensi\-e  -ipplic.ition  both  in  private  and  political  affairs.     If  i 

'  S«  l-Biifen  Gmimmnt.  li.  ii.  c,  -7. 
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sufficiently  remembered  that  these  rights  are  abstractedly  possessed 
in  equality  by  all  men,  we  should  find  many  imperative  claims  upon 
us  with  which  we  do  not  now  comply.  The  artificial  distinctions 
of  society  induce  forgetfulness  of  the  circumstance  that  we  are  all 
brethren  :  not  that  I  would  countenance  the  speculations  of  those 
who  think  that  all  men  should  be  now  practically  equal ;  but  that 
these  distinctions  are  such,  that  the  general  rights  of  nature  are  in- 
vaded in  a  degree  which  nothing  can  justify.  There  are  natural 
claims  of  the  poor  upon  the  rich,  of  dependents  upon  their  supe- 
riors, which  are  very  commonly  forgotten  :  there  are  endless  acts 
of  superciliousness,  and  unkindness,  and  oppression,  in  private  life, 
which  the  Law  of  Nature  emphatically  condemns.  When,  some- 
times, I  see  a  man  of  fortune  speaking  in  terms  of  supercilious 
command  to  his  servant,  I  feel  that  he  needs  to  go  and  learn  some 
lessons  of  the  Law  of  Nature.  I  feel  that  he  has  forgotten  what  he 
is,  and  what  he  is  not,  and  what  his  brother  is :  he  has  forgotten 
that  by  nature  he  and  his  servant  are  in  strictness  equal ;  and  that 
although,  by  the  permission  of  Providence,  a  various  allotment  is 
assigned  to  them  now,  he  should  regard  everyone  with  that  con- 
sideration and  respect  which  is  due  to  a  man  and  a  brother.  And 
when  to  these  considerations  are  added  those  which  result  from  the 
contemplation  of  our  relationship  to  God — that  we  are  the  conmion 
objects  of  His  bounty  and  His  goodness,  and  that  we  are  heirs  to  a 
conmion  salvation,  we  are  presented  with  such  motives  to  pay 
attention  to  the  rights  of  nature  as  constitute  an  imperative 
obligation. 

The  political  duties  which  result  from  the  Law  of  Nature  it  is 
not  our  present  business  to  investigate  ;  but  it  may  be  observed 
here,  that  a  very  limited  appeal  to  facts  is  sufficient  to  evince,  that 
by  many  political  institutions  the  rights  of  nature  have  been  griev- 
ously sacrificed;  and  that  if  those  rights  had  been  sufficiently 
regarded,  many  of  these  vicious  institutions  would  never  have  been 
exhibited  in  the  world. 

It  appears  worth  while,  at  the  conclusion  of  this  chapter,  to  re- 
mark that  a  person  when  he  speaks  of  *  Nature '  should  know 
distinctly  what  he  means.  The  word  carries  with  it  a  sort  of 
indeterminate  authority,  and  he  who  uses  it  amiss  may  connect 
that  authority  with  rules  or  actions  which  are  little  entitled  to  it. 
There  are  few  senses  in  which  the  word  is  used  that  do  not  refer, 
however  obscurely,  to  God;  and  it  is  for  that  reason  that  the 
notion  of  authority  is  connected  with  the  word.  *  The  very  name 
of  nature  implies  that  it  must  owe  its  birth  to  som<&  ^fvox  ^%^^>  ^^^ 
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to  speak  properly,  signifies  in  itself  nothing.'  Yet,  unmeaning  as 
the  term  is,  it  is  one  of  which  many  persons  are  very  fi 
whether  it  be  that  their  notions  are  really  indistinct,  or  thai 
purposes  are  answered  by  referring  to  the  obscurity  of  natumJ 
rather  than  to  God,  '  Nature  has  decorated  the  earth  with  beauty 
and  magnificence,'—'  Nature  has  furnished  us  with  joints  i 
limbs,' — are  phrases  sufficiently  unmeaning  i  and  yet  I  know  r 
that  they  are  likely  to  do  any  other  harm  than  to  give  curroicy  U 
ihe  common  fiction.  But  when  it  is  said  that '  Nature  teaches  ui 
adhere  to  truth,' — 'Nature  condemns  us  for  dishonesty  or  cleceit,'-^J 
'  Men  are  taught  by  nature  that  they  are  responsible  beings," — there 
is  considerable  danger  that  we  have  both  fallacious  and  injurious 
notions  of  the  authority  which  thus  teaches  or  condemns  us. 
Upon  this  subject  it  were  well  to  take  the  advice  of  Boyle ; 
'  Nature,'  he  says,  '  is  sometimes,  indeed  commonly,  taken  for 
kind  of  semi-deity.  In  this  sense  it  is  best  not  tc 
It  is  dangerous  to  induce  confusion  into  our  ideas  respecting  otui 
relationship  with  God. 

A  law  of  nature  is  a  very  imposing  phrase  ;  and  it  might  \ 
supposed,  from  the  language  of  some  persons,  that  Nature  was  a 
independent  legislatress,  who  had  sat  and  framed  laws  for  t 
government  of  mankind.     Nature  is  nothing  :  yet  it  would  s 
that  men  do  sometimes  practically  imagine,  that  a  '  law  of  n 
possesses  proper  and   independent  authority  ;  and  it  may  be  S 
peeled  that  with  some  the  notion  is  so  palpable  and  strong,  tl 
they  set  up  Ihe  authority  of  '  the  law  of  nature'  without  r 
to  the  Will  of  God,  or  perhaps  in  opposition  to  it.     Lven  if  n< 
like  these  float  in   the  mind  only  with  vapoury  indisi 
correspondent  indistinctness  of  moral  notions  is  likely  t( 
Every  man  should  make  to  himself  the  rule,  never  to  employ  tl 
word  Nature  when  he  speaks  of  ultimate  moral  authority.     . 
possesses  no   moral   authority  ;   the  authority  rests  only  i 
legislator;  and  as  nature  makes  no  laws,  a  law  of  Nature  involve 
no  obligation  but  that  which  is  imposed  by  the  Divine  Will. 
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CHAPTER   III. 

UTILITY. 

That  in  estimating  our  duties  in  life  we  ought  to  pay  regard  to 
what  is  useful  and  beneficial — to  what  is  likely  to  promote  the  wel- 
fare of  ourselves  and  of  others — can  need  little  argument  to  prove. 
Yet,  if  it  were  required,  it  may  be  easily  shown  that  this  regard  to 
Utility  is  recommended  or  enforced  in  the  expression  of  the  Divine 
Will  That  Will  requires  the  exercise  of  pure  and  universal  benevo- 
lence ;  which  benevolence  is  exercised  in  consulting  the  interests, 
the  welfare,  and  the  happiness  of  mankind.  The  dictates  of  Utility, 
therefore,  are  frequently  no  other  than  the  dictates  of  benevolence. 
Or,  if  we  derive  the  obligations  of  Utility  from  considerations 
connected  with  our  reason,  they  do  not  appear  much  less  distinct. 
To  say  that  to  consult  Utility  is  right  is  almost  the  same  as  to  say, 
it  is  right  to  exercise  our  understandings.  The  daily  and  hourly 
use  of  reason  is  to  discover  what  is  fit  to  be  done  ;  that  is,  what  is 
useful  and  expedient ;  and  since  it  is  manifest  that  the  Creator, 
in  endowing  us  with  the  faculty,  designed  that  we  should  exercise 
it,  it  is  obvious  that  in  this  view  also  a  reference  to  expediency 
is  consistent  with  the  Divine  Will 

When  (higher  laws  being  silent)  a  man  judges  that  of  two  alter- 
natives one  is  dictated  by  greater  utility,  that  dictate  constitutes  an 
obligation  upon  him  to  prefer  it.  I  should  not  hold  a  landholder  in- 
nocent who  knowingly  persisted  in  adopting  a  bad  mode  of  raising 
com ;  nor  should  I  hold  the  person  innocent  who  opposed  an 
improvement  in  shipbuilding,  or  who  obstructed  the  formation  of  a 
turnpike  road  that  would  benefit  the  public.  These  are  questions 
not  of  prudence  merely,  but  of  morals  also. 

Obligations  resulting  from  Utility  possess  great  extent  of  appli- 
cation to  political  affairs.  There  are,  indeed,  some  public  concerns 
in  which  the  Moral  Law,  antecedently,  decides  nothing.  Whether  a 
duty  shall  be  imposed,  or  a  charter  granted,  or  a  treaty  signed,  are 
questions  which  are  perhaps  to  be  determined  by  expediency  alone ; 
but  when  a  public  man  is  of  the  judgment  that  any  given  measure 
will  tend  to  the  general  good,  he  is  immoral  if  he  opposes  that 
measiu-e.  The  inmiorality  may  indeed  be  made  out  by  a  some- 
what different  process  : — such  a  man  violates  those  duties  of  bene- 
volence which  religion  imposes  :  he  probably  disregards,  too,  his 
sense  of  obligation  ;  for  if  he  be  of  the  judgment  that  a  given  mea- 
sure will  tend  to  the  general  good,  conscience  will  scarcely  be 
silent  in  whispering  that  he  ought  not  to  oppose  \\.. 
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1e  is  sufficiently  evident,  upon  the  principles  which  havii 
hitherto  been  advanced,  that  considerations  of  Utility  are  only  si 
far  obligatory  as  they  are  in  accordance  with  the  Moral  Law. 
suing,  however,  the  raethod  which  has  been  adopted  in  the  last  ti 
chapters,  it  may  l>e  observed  that  this  subserviency  of  Utility  ^^ 
the  Divine  Will  appears  to  be  required  by  the  v  ' 
That  habitual  preference  of  futurity  to  tbe  present  time,  which  I 
Scripture  exhibits,  indicates  that  our  interests  here  should  be  held 
in  subordination  to  our  interests  hereafter ;  and  as  these  higher 
interests  are  to  be  consulted  by  the  means  which  revelation  pre- 
scribes, it  is  manifest  that  those  means  are  to  be  pursued,  whatever 
we  may  suppose  to  be  their  effects  upon  the  present  welfare  of  our- 
selves or  of  other  men.  '  If  in  this  life  only  we  have  hope  in  God, 
then  are  we  of  all  men  moat  miserable.'  It  certainly  i: 
the  usual  sense  of  the  word,  expedient  to  be  most  miserable 
And  why  did  they  thus  sacrifice  expediency  ?  Because  the  ci 
nicated  Will  of  Cod  required  that  coiwse  of  life  by  which  hm 
interests  were  a/ipartntly  sacrificed.  It  will  be  perceived  t 
these  considerations  result  from  the  truth  (too  little  regarded  in 
talking  of  '  Expediency '  and  '  General  Benevolence  )  that  Utility 
as  it  respects  mankind,  cannot  be  properly  consulted  within 
^H  taking   into   account   our   interests  in   futurity. 

^^1  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die,'  is  a  maxim  of  which  all  would  appr 

^^1  if  we  had  no  concerns  with  another  life.    That  which  might  1 

^^1  very  expedient  if  death  were  annihilation  may  be  very  inexpedio 

^H 

^H  '  If  ye  say,  We  will  Dot  dwell  in  this  land,  neither  obey  t] 

^^1  voice  of  the  Lord  your  God,  saying.  No  ;  but  we  will  go  into  tlM^ 

^H  landof  F.gjpt,  where  jcc  fAn//  sen  no  war;'  '  nor  hin-t  hutigtrt^ 

^H  bread:  and  there  will  we  dwell  j  it  shall  come  to  pnss  that  I* 

^^1  sword,  which  ye  feared,  shall  overtake  you  there  in  the  land  I 

^^1  £^gypt  ;  und  the  famine,  whereof  yc  were  afraid,  shall  follow  cloaqf,] 

^H  after  you  in   Egypt;   und  there  yc  shall  die."— '  We  will  buni>g 

^^^  incense  unto  the  queen  of  heaven,  and  pour  out  drink ■ofTerinf 

^^1  unto  her  ;  for  then  had  we  plenty  ofvictutUs,  ami  -were  well,  t 

^H  tatu  HO  evil.     But  since  we  left  off,  we  have  w.mted  all  thing^ 

^^H  and  have  been  consumed  by  the  sword,  and  by  the  famine.''- 

^^^         Therefore,  'I  will  watch  over  them  for  evil,  and  not  forgood.'*J 
^^H         These  reAsoners  argued  upon  the  principle  of  making  cxpedienc 
^^^K       the  paramount  law  ;  and  it  may  be  greatly  doubled  whether  thn 
^^^1      who  ari;uc  upon  that  principle  nou-  have  better  foundation  f 
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their  reasoning  than  those  of  old.  Here  was  the  prospect  of 
advantage  founded,  as  they  thought,  upon  experience.  One  course 
of  action  had  led  (so  they  reasoned)  to  war  and  famine,  and 
another  to  plenty,  and  health,  and  general  well-being  ;  yet  still  our 
Universal  Lawgiver  required  them  to  disregard  all  these  conclu- 
sions of  expediency,  and  simply  to  conform  to  His  Will. 

After  all,  the  general  experience  is,  that  what  is  most  expedient 
with  respect  to  another  world  is  most  expedient  with  respect  to  the 
present.  There  may  be  cases,  and  there  have  been,  in  which  the 
Divine  Will  may  require  an  absolute  renunciation  of  our  present 
interests  ;  as  the  martyr  who  maint^ns  his  fidelity  sacrifices  all 
possibility  of  advantage  now.  But  these  are  unusual  cases ;  and 
the  experience  of  the  contrary  is  so  general,  that  the  truth  has  been 
reduced  to  a  proverb.  Perhaps  in  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty  he 
best  consults  his  present  welfare  who  endeavours  to  secure  it  in 
another  world.  *  By  the  wise  contrivance  of  the  Author  of  nature, 
virtue  is  upon  all  ordinary  occasions,  even  with  regard  to  this  life,, 
real  wisdom,  and  the  surest  and  readiest  means  of  obtaining  both 
safety  and  advantage.'  *  Were  it,  however,  otherwise,  the  truth  ot 
our  principles  would  not  be  shaken.  Men's  happiness,  and  es- 
pecially the  happiness  of  good  men,  does  not  consist  merely  in 
external  things.  The  promise  of  a  hundred  fold  in  this  present 
life  may  still  be  fulfilled  in  mental  felicity ;  and  if  it  could  not  be, 
who  is  the  man  that  would  exclude  from  his  computations  the 
prospect,  in  the  world  to  come,  of  life  everlasting  ? 

In  the  endeavour  to  produce  the  greatest  sum  of  happiness,  or 
which  is  the  same  thing,  in  applying  the  dictates  of  Utility  to  our 
conduct  in  life,  there  is  one  species  of  utility  that  is  deplorably 
disregarded  both  in  private  and  public  affairs — that  which  respects 
the  religious  and  moral  welfare  of  mankind.  If  you  hear  a  pohti- 
cian  expatiating  upon  the  good  tendency  of  a  measure,  he  tells  you 
how  greatly  it  will  promote  the  interests  of  conmierce,  or  how  it 
will  enrich  a  colony,  or  how  it  will  propitiate  a  powerful  party,  or 
how  it  will  injure  a  nation  whom  he  dreads ;  but  you  hear  probably 
not  one  word  of  enquiry  whether  it  will  corrupt  the  character  of 
those  who  execute  the  measure,  or  whether  it  will  introduce  vices  into 
the  colony,  or  whether  it  will  present  new  temptations  to  the  virtue 
of  the  public.  And  yet  these  considerations  are  perhaps  by  far  the 
most  important  in  the  view  even  of  enlightened  expediency;  for  it 
is  a  desperate  game  to  endeavour  to  benefit  a  people  by  means 
which  may  diminish  their  virtue.     Even  such  a  politician  would 

>  Dr.  Smith,  Thmy  of  Mw.  Smt. 
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probably  assentlothe  unapplied  proposition,  'the  virtue  of  a  people 
Is  the  best  security  for  their  welfare.'  It  is  the  same  in  private  life. 
You  hear  a  parent  who  proposes  to  change  his  place  of  residence, 
or  to  engage  in  a  new  profession  or  pursuit,  discussing  the  com- 
parative conveniences  of  the  proposed  situation,  the  prospect  of 
profit  in  the  new  profession,  the  pleasures  which  will  result  from 
the  new  pursuit ;  but  you  hear  probably  not  one  word  of  enquiry.  ■ 
whether  the  change  of  residence  will  deprive  his  family  of  v' 
and  beneficial  society  which  will  not  be  re  placed  ^whether  the  Ci 
templated  profession  will  not  tempt  his  own  virtue  or  diminish  h 
usefulness^or  whether  his  children  will  not  be  exposed  ti 
stances  that  will  probably  taint  the  purity  of  their  minds.  And  yet 
this  parent  will  acknowledge,  in  general  terms,  that '  nothing  can 
compensate  for  the  loss  of  religious  and  moral  character,'  Such  . 
persons  surely  make  very  inaccurate  computations  of  Expediei 
As  to  the  actual  conduct  of  political  affairs,  men  (ireque 
legislate  as  if  there  was  no  such  thing  as  religion  or  moraUty  K 
world ;  or  as  if,  at  any  rate,  religion  and  morality  had  no  concent 
with  affairs  of  state.  I  believe  that  a  sort  of  shame  (a  false  and 
vulgar  shame,  no  doubt)  would  be  felt  by  many  members  of  senates 
in  directly  opposing  religious  or  moral  considerations  to  prospects 
of  advantage.  In  our  own  country  those  who  are  most  willing  to 
do  this  receive  from  vulgar  persons  a  name  of  contempt  for  their 
absurdity  !  How  inveterate  must  be  the  impurity  of  a  system 
which  teaches  men  to  regard  as  ridiculous  that  system  which  only  ■ 
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CHAPTER  IV.  ^^k 

THE  LAW  OF  NATIONS— THE  I^W  OF  HONOUR.  ^^^k 
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Although  the  subjects  of  this  chapter  can  scarcely  be  regarded 
as  constituting  rules  of  life,  yet  we  are  induced  briefly  to  notice 
them  In  the  present  Essay,  partly  on  account  of  the  importance  of 
the  affairs  which  they  regulate,  and  partly  because  they  will  afford 
satisfactory  iUustration  of  the  principles  of  Morality. 

Seethn  I.     The  L,ni.>  of  Nations. 

The  Iaw  of  Nations,  so  far  as  it  is  founded  upon  the  principles 
of  morality,  pnrtakes  of  that  authority  which  those  principles  pos- 
sess;  so  far  ;n  it  is  founded  merely  upon  ihc  mutual  o 
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states,  it  possesses  that  authority  over  the  contracting  parties  which 
results  from  the  rule  that  men  ought  to  abide  by  their  engagements. 
The  principal  considerations  which  present  themselves  upon  the 
subject  appear  to  be  these : — 

I — That  the  Law  of  Nations  is  binding  upon  those  states  who 
knowingly  allow  themselves  to  be  regarded  as  parties  to  it : 

2 — That  it  is  wholly  nugatory  with  respect  to  those  states  which 
are  not  parties  to  it : 

3 — That  it  is  of  no  force  in  opposition  to  the  Moral  Law. 

I.  The  obligation  of  the  Law  of  Nations  upon  those  who  join 
in  the  convention  is  plain — that  is,  it  rests,  generally,  upon  all 
civilised  communities  which  have  intercourse  with  one  another. 
A  tacit  engagement  only  is,  from  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  to 
be  expected ;  and  if  any  state  did  not  choose  to  conform  to  the 
Law  of  Nations,  it  should  publicly  express  its  dissent.  The  Law 
of  Nations  is  not  wont  to  tighten  the  bonds  of  morality ;  so  that 
probably  most  of  its  positive  requisitions  are  enforced  by  the  Moral 
Law ;  and  this  consideration  should  operate  as  an  inducement  to 
a  conscientious  fulfilment  of  these  requisitions.  In  time  of  war 
the  Law  of  Nations  prohibits  poisoning  and  assassination,  and  it 
is  manifestly  imperative  upon  every  state  to  forbear  them ;  but 
whilst  morality  thus  enforces  many  of  the  requisitions  of  the  Law 
of  Nations,  that  law  frequently  stops  short,  instead  of  following  on 
to  whither  morality  would  conduct  it.  This  distinction  between 
assassination  and  some  other  modes  of  destruction  that  are  prac- 
tised in  war  is  not,  perhaps,  very  accurately  foimded  in  considera- 
tions of  morality  ;  nevertheless,  since  the  distinction  is  made,  let  it 
be  made,  and  let  it  by  all  means  be  regarded.  Men  need  not  add 
arsenic  and  the  private  dagger  to  those  modes  of  human  destruction 
which  war  allows.  The  obligation  to  avoid  private  murder  is  clear, 
even  though  it  were  shown  that  the  obligation  extends  much  further. 
Whatever  be  the  reasonableness  of  the  distinction,  and  of  the  rule 
that  is  founded  upon  it,  it  is  perfidious  to  violate  that  rule. 

So  it  is  with  those  maxims  of  the  Law  of  Nations  which  require 
that  prisoners  should  not  be  enslaved,  and  that  the  persons  of 
ambassadors  should  be  respected.  Not  that  I  think  the  man  who 
sat  down,  with  only  the  principles  of  morality  before  him,  would 
easily  be  able  to  sYioy/yfrom  those  principles,  that  the  slavery  was 
wrong  whilst  other  things  which  the  Law  of  Nations  allows  are 
right — but  that,  as  these  principles  actually  enforce  the  maxims,  as 
the  observance  of  them  is  agreed  on  by  civilised  states,  and  as  they 
tend  to  diminish  the  evils  of  war,  it  is  imperative  on  states  t<^ 
observe  them.    Incoherent  and  inconsistent  as  tVie  Yacw  ol'^^JCvixiSfc 
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is,  when  it  is  examined  by  the  Moral  Law,  it  is  pleasant 
template  the  good  tendency  of  some  of  its  requisitions. 
previous  to  the  declaration  of  war  by  this  country,  a  number  of  tbft 
ipated  'enemy's'  ships  had  been  sei«d  and  detained.  When 
the  declaration  was  made  these  vessels  were  released,  '  in  pur- 
suance,' as  the  proclamation  staled,  '  of  the  Law  of  Nations.' 
Some  of  these  vessels  were  perhaps  shortly  after  captured,  and 
irrecoverably  lost  to  their  owners  ;  yet  though  it  might  perplex  the 
Christian  moralist  to  show  thai  the  release  was  right  and  that  the 
capture  was  right  too,  still  he  may  rejoice  thai  men  conform,  even 
in  pari,  to  the  purity  of  virtue. 

Attempts  to  deduce  the  maxims  of  international  law,  as 
now  obtain,  from  principles  of  morality,  will  always  be 
Grotius  seems  as  if  he  would  countenance  the  attempt  wh< 
says,  '  Some  writers  have  advanced  a  doctrine  which  can  never  be 
admiiicd,  maintaining  that  the  Law  of  Nations  authorises  one 
power  to  commence  hostilities  against  another,  whose  increasing 
greatness  awakens  her  alarms.  As  a  matter  of  expediency,"  saya 
Grotius,  '  such  a  measure  may  be  adopted  ;  but  (he  principles  of 
justice  can  never  be  advanced  in  its  favour.' '  Alas  !  if  principles 
of  justice  are  to  decide  what  the  Law  of  Nations  shall  authorise^  i^ 
will  be  needful  to  establish  a  new  code  to-morrow.  A  great 
of  the  code  arises  out  of  the  conduct  of  war  ;  and  the  usual  pi 
tices  of  war  are  so  foreign  to  principles  of  justice  and  nn 
that  it  is  lo  no  purpose  to  attempt  lo  found  the  code  upon 
Nevertheless,  let  those  who  refer  in  the  Law  of  Nations  introdi 
morality  by  all  possible  meiins  ;  and  if  tticy  think  ihey 
appeal  to  it  always,  let  them  appeal  to  it  where  they  can. 
tannot  persuade  Ihemselves  to  avoid  hostilities  when  some  tnji 
is  committed  by  another  nation,  let  them  avoid  ihem  when  '  am 
nation's  greatness  merely  awakens  their  alarms.' 

II.  That  the  Law  of  Nations  is  wholly  nugatory  with  respect 
those  slates  which  are  not  parties  to  it,  is  a  truth  which,  ho* 
sound,  has  been  too  little  regarded  in  the  conduct  of  civilised 
The  state  whose  subjects  discover  and  take  possession  of  a 
habited  island  is  entitled  by  the  Law  of  Nations  quietly  to 
il.  And  it  ought  quietly  to  possess  it  :  noi  that,  in  the  view 
reason  or  of  morality,  the  circumstance  of  an  Englishman*! 
visiting  the  shores  of  a  country  gives  any  very  inielligiblc  right 
the  King  of  I'^ngland  lo  possess  it  rather  than  any  other  prii 
but  that,  such  .1  rule  having  been  agreed  upon  it,  it  ought 
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observed  ;  but  by  whom  ?  By  those  who  are  parties  to  the  agree- 
ment. For  which  reason  the  discoverer  possesses  no  sufficient 
claim  to  oppose  his  right  to  that  of  a  people  who  were  not  parties 
to  it.  So  that  he  who,  upon  pretence  of  discovery,  should  forcibly 
exclude  from  a  large  extent  of  territory  a  people  who  knew  nothing 
of  European  politics,  and  who  in  the  view  of  reason  possessed  an 
-equal  or  a  greater  right,  undoubtedly  violates  the  obligations  ot 
morality.  It  may  serve  to  dispel  the  obscurity  in  which  habit  and 
self-interest  wrap  our  perceptions  to  consider  that,  amongst  the 
states  which  were  nearest  to  the  newly-discovered  land,  a  law  of 
nations  might  exist  which  required  that  such  land  should  be  equally 
divided  amongst  them.  Whose  law  of  nations  ought  to  prevail  ? 
That  of  European  states,  or  that  of  states  in  the  Pacific  or  South 
Sea  ?  How  happens  it  that  the  Englishman  possesses  a  sounder 
right  to  exclude  all  other  nations,  than  surrounding  nations  possess 
to  partition  it  amongst  them  ? 

Unhappily,  our  law  of  nations  goes  much  further ;  and,  by  a 
monstrous  abuse  of  power,  has  acted  upon  the  same  doctrine  with 
respect  to  /;/^a^//<r^  countries ;  for  when  these  have  been  discovered 
the  law  of  nations  has  talked,  with  perfect  coolness,  of  setting  up  a 
standard,  and  thenceforth  assigning  the  territory  to  the  nation 
whose  subjects  set  it  up  ;  as  if  the  previous  inhabitants  possessed 
no  other  claim  or  right  than  the  bears  and  wolves.  It  has  been 
asked  (and  asked  with  great  reason)  what  we  should  say  to  a 
canoe-full  of  Indians  who  should  discover  England,  and  take  pos- 
session of  it  in  the  name  of  their  chief? 

Civilised  states  appear  to  have  acted  upon  the  maxim,  that  no 
people  possess  political  rights  but  those  who  are  parties  to  the  law 
of  nations ;  and  accordingly  the  history  of  European  settlements 
has  been,  so  far  as  the  aborigines  were  concerned,  too  much  a 
history  of  outrage,  and  treachery,  and  blood.  Penn  acted  upon 
sounder  principles  :  he  perfectly  well  knew  that  neither  an  estab- 
lished practice,  nor  the  Law  of  Nations,  could  impart  a  right  to  a 
country  which  was  justly  possessed  by  former  inhabitants  ;  and 
therefore,  although  Charles  II.  'granted'  him  Pennsylvania,  he 
did  not  imagine  that  the  gift  of  a  man  in  London  could  justify  him 
in  taking  possession  of  a  distant  country  without  the  occupiers' 
consent.  What  was  'granted,'  therefore,  by  his  sovereign  he 
purchased  of  the  owners  ;  and  the  sellers  were  satisfied  with  their 
bargain  and  with  him.  The  experience  of  Pennsylvania  has  shown 
that  integrity  is  politic  as  well  as  right.  When  nations  shall  possess 
greater  expansion  of  knowledge,  and  exercise  greater  purvfj  ^1 
virtue^  \t  \n\\  be  found  that  many  of  the  pni\c\p\es  NiYSiOa.  x^^gtaNaXi^ 
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inicrnationa!  intercourse  are  foolish  ^s  well  as  vicious  ;  that  whil^ 
tliey  disregard  the  interests  of  morality  they  sacrifice  their  own. 

III.  Respecting  the  third  consideration,  thai  the  Law  of  Naiion»V 
is  of  no  force  Iq  opposition  to  the  Moral  Law,  little  needs  to  be  said 
here.  It  is  evident  that,  upon  whatever  foundation  the  Law  of 
Nations  rests,  its  authority  is  subordinate  to  that  of  the  Will  of 
God.  When,  therefore,  we  say  that  amongst  civilised  states,  when 
an  island  is  discovered  by  one  state,  other  states  are  bound  to 
refrain,  it  is  not  identicai  with  saying  that  the  discoverer  is  al 
liberty  to  keep  pmssession  by  whattvcr  means.  The  mode  of 
asserting  all  rights  is  to  be  regulated  in  subordination  to  the 
Moral  Law.  Duplicity,  and  fraud,  and  violence,  and  bloodshed 
may  perhaps  sometimes  be  the  only  means  of  availing  ourselves. 
of  the  rights  which  the  Law  of  Nations  grants  ;  but  it  were  a  cob-  j 
fused  species  of  morality  which  should  allow  the  commissior 
this  because  it  is  consistent  with  the  Law  of  Nations. 

A  kindred  remark  applies  to  the  obligation  of  treaties.  T 
do  not  oblige  us  to  do  what  is  morally  wrong.  A  treaty  is  a  strinj 
of  engagements ;  but  those  engagements  are  no  more  exempt  fk 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Moral  Law  than  the  promise 
assassinate  another.  Does  such  a  promise  morally  bind  t 
ruffian  f  No :  and  for  this  reason,  and  for  no  other,  that  t 
performance  is  unlawful.  And  so  it  is  with  treaties.  Two  natioi 
enter  into  a  treaty  of  ofTensive  and  defensive  alliance.  Subsequeni 
one  of  Ihem  engages  in  an  unjust  and  profligate  war.  Does  I' 
treaty  morally  bind  the  other  nation  to  abet  the  profligacy  a 
injustice  ?  No  ;  if  it  did,  any  man  might  make  any  action 
to  himself  by  previously  engaging  to  do  it.  No  doubt  such  a 
and  such  a  ruflian  have  done  wrong  ;  but  their  ofTence  consisted  fl 
making  the  engagement,  not  in  breaking  it.  Even  if  ordinary  w 
were  defensible,  treaties  of  oflTensive  alliance  that  are  1 
ditional  with  respect  to  time  or  objects  can  never  be  justifii 
The  stale,  however,  which,  in  the  pursuit  of  a  temporary  poKi 
has  been  weak  enough  or  vicious  enough  to  make  them,  sha( 
not  hesitate  10  refuse  fulfilment,  when  the  act  of  fulfilment  i 
compatible  with  the  Moral  Law.  Such  a  stale  should  decline^ 
perform  the  treaty,  and  retire  with  shame — with  shame,  not  thatfl 
has  violated  its  engagements,  but  that  it  was  ever  so  vicious  fis  \ 
make  them. 

Section  II.     The  law  pf  HonoHr. 

The  Law  of  Honour  consists  of  a  set  of  ma; 
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or  are  expected  to  regulate,  their  conduct.  It  is  evident  that  the  " 
obligation  of  the  Law  of  Honour,  as  such,  results  exclusively  from 
the  agreement,  tacit  or  expressed,  of  the  parties  concerned.  It 
binds  them  because  they  have  agreed  to  be  bound,  and  for  no  other 
reason.  He  who  does  not  choose  to  be  ranked  amongst  the  sub- 
jects of  the  Law  pf  Honour  is  under  no  obligation  to  obey  its 
rules.  These  rules  are  precisely  upon  the  same  footing  as  the  laws 
of  Freemasonry,  or  the  regulations  of  a  reading-room.  He  who 
does  not  choose  to  subscribe  to  the  room,  or  to  promise  conformity 
to  Masonic  laws,  is  under  no  obligation  to  regard  the  rules  of 
either. 

For  which  reason  it  is  very  remarkable  that,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  his  Moral  Philosophy,  Dr.  Paley  says.  The  rules  of  life 
'  are,  the  Law  of  Honour,  the  Law  of  the  Land,  and  the  Scriptures. 
It  were  strange  indeed  if  that  were  a  rule  of  life  which  every  man 
is  at  liberty  to  disregard  if  he  pleases  ;  and  which,  in  point  of  fact, 
nine  persons  out  of  ten  do  disregard  without  blame.  Who  would 
think  of  taxing  the  writer  of  these  pages  with  violating  a  *  rule  of 
life,'  because  he  pays  no  attention  to  the  Law  of  Honour  ?  *  The 
Scriptures '  communicate  the  Will  of  God  ;  *  the  Law  of  the  Land 
is  enforced  by  that  Will ;  but  where  is  the  sanction  of  the  Law  of 
Honour? — It  is  so  much  the  more  remarkable  that  this  law  should 
have  been  thus  formally  proposed  as  a  rule  of  life,  because,  in  the 
same  work,  it  is  described  as  '  unauthorised.'  How  can  a  set  of 
unauthorised  maxims  compose  a  rule  of  life  ?  But  further :  the 
author  says  that  the  Law  of  Honour  is  a  '  capricious  rule,  which 
abhors  deceit,  yet  applauds  the  address  of  a  successful  intrigue.' — 
And  further  still :  '  it  allows  of  fornication,  adultery,  drunkenness, 
prodigality,  duelling,  and  of  revenge  in  the  extreme.'  Surely  then 
it  cannot,  with  any  propriety  of  language,  be  called  a  rule  of  life. 

Placing,  then,  the  obligation  of  the  Law  of  Honoiu*,  as  such, 
upon  that  which  appears  to  be  its  proper  basis — the  duty  to  per- 
form our  lawful  engagements — it  may  be  concluded,  that  when  a 
man  goes  to  a  gaming-house  or  a  race-course,  and  loses  his  money 
by  betting  or  playing,  he  is  morally  bound  to  pay  :  not  because 
morality  adjusts  the  rules  of  the  billiard  room  or  the  turf,  not 
because  the  Law  of  the  Land  sanctions  the  stake,  but  because  the 
party  previously  promised  to  pay  it  Nor  would  it  affect  this 
obligation  to  allege  that  the  stake  was  itself  both  illegal  and 
immoral.  So  it  was ;  but  the  payment  is  not  The  payment  of 
such  a  debt  involves  no  breach  of  the  Moral  Law.  The  guilt 
consists,  not  in  paying  the  money,  but  in  staking  it  Nevertheless^ 
there  may  be  prior  claims  upon  a  man's  property  vjViOcL  V't  o>\5Sp^x 
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to  pay.  Such  are  those  of  lawful  creditors.  The  practice  of 
paying  debts  of  honour  with  promptitude,  and  of  delaying  the 
payment  of  other  debts,  argues  confusion  or  depravity  of  principle. 

honour,  in  any  virtuous  and  rational  sense  of  the  woi 
which  induces  men  to  pay  debts  of  honour  instantly.  Real  honot 
would  induce  them  to  pay  their  lawful  debts  first ;  and  indeed 
maybe  suspected  that  the  motive  to  the  prompt  payment  of  gaming 
debts  is  usually  no  other  than  the  desire  to  preserve  a  fair  name 
with  the  world.  Integrity  of  principle  has  often  so  little  to  do  with 
it,  that  this  principle  is  sacrificed  in  order  to  pay  them. 

With  respect  to  those  maxims  of  the  Law  of  Honour  which 
require  conduct  that  the  Moral  Law  forbids,  it  is  quite  manifest 
that  they  are  utterly  indefensible.  '  If  unauthorised  laws  of  honour 
be  allowed  to  create  exceptions  to  Divine  prohibitions,  there  is  an 
end  of  all  morality  as  founded  in  the  Will  of  the  Deity,  and  the 
obligation  of  every  duty  may  at  one  time  or  other  be  dischai^ed.' ' 
These  observations  apply  to  those  foolish  maxims  of  honour  whidi 
relate  to  duelling.  These  maxims  can  never  justify  the  individual 
in  disregarding  the  obligations  of  morality.  He  who  acts  up<ni. 
them  acts  -wickedly ;  unless  indeed  he  be  so  little  informed  of 
requisitions  of  morality  that  he  does  not,  upon  this  subject,  perceii 
the  distinction  between  right  and  wrong.  The  man  of  hoQOUPj 
therefore  should  pay  a  gambling  debt,  but  he  should  not  send 
challenge  or  accept  it.  The  one  Is  peimiited  by  the  Moral  Law^ 
the  other  is  forbidden. 

Whatever  advantages  may  result  from  the  Law  of  Honour, 
is,  as  a  system,  both  contemptible  and  bad.  Even  its  advant 
are  of  an  ambiguous  kind ;  for  although  it  may  prompt  to  rectitu< 
of  conduct,  that  conduct  is  not  founded  upon  rectitude  of  princi] ' 
The  niotii-e  is  not  so  good  as  the  act.  And  as  to  many  of 
ticular  rules,  both  positive  and  negative,  they  are  the  proper  subj 
of  reprobation  and  abhorrence.  We  ought  to  reprobate  and  abl 
a  system  which  enjoins  the  ferocious  practice  of  challenges 
duels,  and  which  allows  many  of  the  most  flagitious  and  degradi 
vices  that  infest  the  world. 

The  practical  effects  of  the  Law  of  Honourare  probably  great 
and  worse  than  wc  are  accustomed  to  suppose.     Men  learn,  by  thoil 
power  of  association,  to  imagine  that  thai  is  lawful  which  thdc 
maxims  of  conduct  do  not  condemn.    A  set  of  rules  which  incnl- 
cates  some  actions  that  are  right,  and  permits  othei^  that 
wrong,  practically  operates  as  a  sanction  to  the  wrong.    The 
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which  attaches  disgrace  to  falsehood,  but  none  to  drunkenness  or 
adultery,  operates  as  a  sanction  to  drunkenness  and  adultery. 
Does  not  experience  verify  these  conclusions  of  reason  ?  Is  it  not 
true  that  men  and  women  of  honour  indulge,  with  the  less  hesita- 
tion, in  some  vices,  in  consequence  of  the  tacit  permission  of  the 
Law  of  Honour  ?  What  then  is  to  be  done  but  to  reprobate  the 
system  as  a  whole  ?  In  this  reprobation  the  man  of  sense  may 
unite  with  the  man  of  virtue ;  for  assuredly  the  system  is  con- 
temptible in  the  view  of  intellect,  as  well  as  hateful  in  the  view  of 
purity. 
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ESSAY    II. 
PRIVATE  RIGHTS  AND  OBLIGATIONS. 

The  division  which  has  commonly  been  made  of  the  private  o 
gations  of  man,  into  ihose  which  respect  himself,  his 
and  his  Creator,  does  not  appear  to  be  attended  with  any  < 
siderable  advantages.  These  several  obligations  are  indeed  i 
involved  the  one  with  the  other,  thai  there  are  few  personal  d 
which  are  not  also  in  some  degree  relative,  and  there  are  no  dutia 
either  relative  or  personal,  which  may  not  be  regarded  as  duties  U 
God.  The  suicide's  or  the  drunkard's  vice  injures  his  family  or  hi! 
friends  :  for  every  otlence  against  morality  is  an  injury  to  ourselves, 
and  a  violation  of  the  duties  which  we  owe  to  Him  whose  law  is 
the  foundation  of  morality.  Neglecting,  therefore,  these  minuter 
distinctions,  we  observe  those  only  which  separate  the  Privat*"! 
horn  the  Political  Obligations  of  Mankind, 


CHAPTER    I. 

RELICIOUS  OBLIGATIONS. 


Of  the  two  classes  of  Religious  Obligations— that  which  respt 
the  exercise  of  piety  towards  God,  and  that  which  respects  viaU 
testimonials  of  our  reverence  and  devotion — the  business  of  a  w 
like  this  is  principally  with  the  latter.    Yet,  at  the  risk  of  fa 
chained  with  deviating  front  this  proper  business,  1  would  adv^ 
ture  a  few  parap-aphs  respecting  demotion  of  mind. 

That  the  worship  of  our  Father  who  is  in  heaven  c 
in  assembling  with  others  at  an  appointed  place  and  hour  ;  not  fa 
joining  in  the  rituals  of  a  Christian  church,  or  in  performing  ci 
monies,  or  in  participating  of  sacraments,'  all  i 
because  all  men  know  that  these  things  may  be  done  whilst  i 
mind  is  wholly  intent  upon  other  affairs,  and  even  without  i 
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belief  in  the  existence  of  God.  '  Two  attendances  upon  public 
worship  is  a  fonn  comphed  with  by  thousands  who  never  kept  a 
Sabbath  in  their  lives.' '  Devotion,  it  is  evident,  is  an  operation  of 
the  mind ;  the  sincere  aspiration  of  a  dependent  and  grateful  being 
to  Him  who  has  all  power  both  in  heaven  and  in  earth ;  and  as 
the  exercise  of  devotion  is  not  necessarily  dependent  upon  external 
circumstances,  it  may  be  maintained  in  solitude  or  in  society,  in 
the  place  appropriated  to  worship  or  in  the  field,  in  the  hour  of 
business  or  of  quietude  and  rest.  Even  under  a  less  spiritual  dis- 
pensation of  old  a  good  man  <  worshipped,  leaning  upon  the  top  of 
his  staff.' 

Now,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  some  persons,  who  acknowledge  that 
devotion  is  a  mental  exercise,  impose  upon  themselves  some  feelings 
as  devotional  which  are  wholly  foreign  to  the  worship  of  God. 
There  is  a  sort  of  spurious  devotion — ^feelings,  having  the  resem- 
blance of  worship,  but  not  possessing  its  nature,  and  not  producing 
its  effects.  '  Devotion,'  says  Blair, '  is  a  powerful  principle,  which 
penetrates  the  soul,  which  purifies  the  affections  from  debasing 
attachments,  and,  by  a  fixed  and  steady  regard  to  God,  subdues 
every  sinful  passion,  and  forms  the  inclinations  to  piety  and  virtue.'* 
To  purify  the  affections  and  subdue  the  passions  is  a  serious 
operation  :  it  implies  a  sacrifice  of  inclination,  a  subjugation  ot 
the  wiU.  This  mental  operation  many  persons  are  not  willing  to 
undergo ;  and  it  is  not  therefore  wonderful  that  some  persons  are 
willing  to  satisfy  themselves  with  the  exercise  of  a  species  of  devo- 
tion that  shall  be  attained  at  less  cost 

A  person  goes  to  an  oratorio  of  sacred  music  The  majestic 
flow  of  harmony,  the  exalted  subjects  of  the  hynms  or  anthems, 
the  full  and  rapt  assembly,  excite,  and  warm,  and  agitate  his  mind; 
sympathy  becomes  powerful ;  he  feels  the  stirring  of  unwonted 
emotions ;  weeps,  perhaps,  or  exults  ;  and  when  he  leaves  the 
assembly  persuades  himself  that  he  has  been  worshipping  and 
glorifying  God. 

There  are  some  preachers  with  whom  it  appears  to  be  an  object 
of  much  solicitude  to  excite  the  hearer  to  a  warm  and  impassioned 
state  of  feeling.  By  ardent  declamation  or  passionate  displays  of 
the  hopes  and  terrors  of  religion  they  arouse  and  alarm  his  imagi- 
nation. The  hearer,  who  desires  perhaps  to  experience  the  ardours 
of  religion,  cultivates  the  glowing  sensations,  abandons  his  mind  to 
the  impulse  of  feeling,  and  at  length  goes  home  in  complacency 
with  his  religious  sensibility,  and  glads  himself  with  having  felt  the 
fervours  of  devotion. 

*  Cowper's  Litters,  *  ^lermCdA,  "So.  \o. 
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Kindred  illusion  may  be  the  result  of  calmer  causes.    The    \ 
lofty  and  silent  aisle  of  an  ancient  cathedral,  the  venerable  n 
some  once  honoured  abbey,  the  boundless  expanse  of  the  heaven  of 
stars,  thecalmimniensily  of  the  still  ocean,  or  the  majesty  and  terror 
of  a  tempest,  sometimes  suffuse  the  mind  with  a  son 
and  awe,  a  sort  of  'philosophic  transport,'  which  a  person  would 
willingly  hope  is  devotion  of  the  heart. 

It  might  be  sufRclent  to  assure  us  of  the  spurtousness  of  these 
semblances  of  religious  feeling  lo  consider,  that  emotions  very 
similar  in  their  nature  are  often  excited  by  subjects  which  have  no 
connection  with  religion.  1  know  not  whether  the  affecting  scenes 
ot  the  drama  and  of  fictitious  story  want  much  but  association 
•with  ideas  of  religion  to  make  them  as  devotional  as  those  which 
*ave  been  noticed  :  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  feelings  of  him 
who  attends  an  oratorio  were  excited  by  a  military  band,  he  would 
think  not  of  the  Deity  or  of  heaven,  but  of  armies  and  conquests. 
Nor  should  it  be  forgotten,  that  persons  who  have  habitually  little 
pretension  to  religion  are  perhaps  as  capable  of  this  factitious 
devotion  as  those  in  whom  religion  is  constantly  influential  \  and  ' 
surely  it  is  not  to  be  imagined,  that  those  who  rarely  direct  reverent 
thoughts  to  their  Creator  can  suddenly  adore  Him  for  an  hour  and 
then  forget  Him  again,  until  some  new  excitement  again  arouses 
their  raptures,  to  be  again  forgotten. 

To  religious  feelings  as  to  other  things,  the  truth  applies—'  By 
their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them.'    If  these  feelings  do  not  tend  to 
'  purify  the  affections  from  debasing  attachments  ; '  if  they  do  not 
tend  to  '  form  the  indinations  to  piety  and  virtue,"  they  certainly 
^^     are  not  devotional.     Upon  him  whose  mind  is  really  prostrated  \\ 
^^L    the  presence  of  his  Cod,  the  legitimate  effect  is,  that  he  should  be 
^^P   impressed  with  a  more    sensible  consciousness    of  the  Divine 
^^r   presence ;  that  he  should  deviate  with  less  facility  froni  the  path  of  | 
duly  ;  that  his  desires  and  thoughts  should  be  reduced  to  Christian 
subjugation  ;  that  he  should  feel  an  influential  addition  to  his  dis-    i 
positions  to  goodness  ;  and  that  his  affections  should  be  expanded 
towards  his  fctlow-men.     He  who  rises  from  the  sensibilities  of 
seeming  devotion,  and  finds  that  effects  such  as  these  are  not  pro- 
duced in  his  mind,  may  rest  assured  that,  in  whatever  he  has  been 
employed,  it  has  not  been  in  the  pure  worship  of  that  God  who  je 

Inspirit.  To  the  real  prostration  of  the  soul  in  the  Divine  presence, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  mind  should  be  still : — '  Be  still  and  know 
that  I  am  God.'  Such  devotion  is  sufficient  for  the  whole  mind  ; 
Ft  needs  not— perhaps  in  its  purest  state  it  admits  not- 
f  external  things.     And  iihen  the  sou\is  v^us  i^rmSwcd  v 
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as  it  were  into  the  sanctuary  of  God ;  when  it  is  humble  in  His 
presence ;  when  all  its  desires  are  involved  in  the  one  desire  of 
devotedness  to  Him  ;  then  is  the  hour  of  acceptable  worship — then 
the  petition  of  the  soul  is  /nry^r— then  is  its  gratitude  thanksgiving 
— then  is  its  oblation  praise. 

That  such  devotion,  when  such  is  attainable,  will  have  a  power- 
ful tendency  to  produce  obedience  to  the  Moral  Law  may  justly  be 
expected  :  and  here  indeed  is  the  true  connection  of  the  subject 
of  these  remarks  with  the  general  object  of  the  present  essays. 
Without  real  and  efficient  piety  of  mind,  we  are  not  to  expect  a 
consistent  observance  of  the  Moral  Law.  That  law  requires, 
sometimes,  sacrifices  of  inclination  and  of  interest,  and  a  general 
subjugation  of  the  passions,  which  religion,  and  religion  only,  can 
capacitate  and  induce  us  to  make.  I  recommend  not  enthusiasm 
or  fanaticism,  but  that  sincere  and  reverent  application  of  the  soul 
to  its  Creator,  which  alone  is  likely  to  give  either  distinctness  to 
our  perceptions  of  His  will,  or  efficiency  to  our  motives  to  fulfil  it 

A  few  sentences  will  be  indulged  to  me  here  respecting  Religious 
Conversation.     I  believe  both  that  the  proposition  is  true,  and  that 
it  is  expedient  to  set  it  down — that  religious  conversation  is  one  of 
the  banes  of  the  religious  world.    There  are  many  who  are  really 
attached  to  religion,  and  who  sometimes  feel  its  power,  but  who 
allow  their  better  feelings  to  evaporate  in  an  ebullition  of  words. 
They  forget  how  much  religion  is  an  affair  of  the  mind  and  how 
little  of  the  tongue  :  they  forget  how  possible  it  is  to  live  under  its 
power  without  talking  of  it  to  their  friends  ;  and  some,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  may  forget  how  possible  it  is  to  talk  without  feeling  its 
influence.     Not  that  the  good  man's  piety  is  to  live  in  his  breast 
like  an  anchorite  in  his  celL    The  evil  does  not  consist  in  speaking 
of  religion,  but  in  speaking  too  much ;  not  in  manifesting  our 
allegiance  to  God ;  not  in  encouraging  by  exhortation,  and  amend- 
ing by  our  advice ;  not  in  placing  the  light  upon  a  candlestick — 
but  in  making  religion  a  conmion  topic  of  discourse.    Of  all 
species  of  well-intended  religious  conversation,  that  perhaps  is  the 
most  exceptionable  which  consists  in  narrating  our  own  religious 
feelings.     Many  thus  intrude  upon  that  religious  quietude  which  is 
peculiarly  favourable  to  the  Christian  character.    The  habit  of 
communicating  *  experiences '  I  believe  to  be  very  prejudicial  to 
the  mind.     It  may  sometimes  be  right  to  do  this ;  in  the  great 
majority  of  instances  I  believe  it  is  not  beneficial,  and  not  right 
Men  thus  dissipate  religious  impressions,  and  therefore  diminish 
their  effects.    Such  observation  as  1  Viave  \)^Ti«oa5c^^  \a\M^^ 
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i  sufficed  to  convince  me  that,  where  the  religious  character  i^| 
solid,  there  is  but  little  religious  talk  ;  and  that,  where  there  iSa 
much  talk,  the  religious  character  is  superlicial,  and,  like  otherl 
superficial    things,  is-  easily  destroyed.     And    if  these    be    the-l 
attendants,  and  in  part  the  consequinces  of  general  religious 
versation,  how  peculiarly  dangerous  must  that  conversation   b^'4 
which  exposes  those  impressions  that  perhaps  were  designed  exclu- 
sively for  ourselves,  and  the  use  of  which  may  be  frustrated  by 
communicating  them  to  others.    Our  solicitude  should  be  directed 
to  the  invigoration  of  the  religious  character  in  our  own  miiids  ; 
and  we  should  be  anxious  that  the  plant  of  piely,  if  it  had  fcwerj 
branches,  might  have  a  deeper  root. 


Sabbatical  Institutions. 

'Not  forsaking  the  assembling  of  ourselves  together, 
manner  of  some  is." '  The  divinely  authorised  institution  of  Mos 
respecting  a  weekly  Sabbath,  and  the  practice  of  the  iirst  teach* 
of  Christianity,  constitute  a  sufficient  recommendation  to  set  ap: 
certain  times  for  the  exercise  of  public  worship,  even  were  there 

■  injunctions  such  as  that  which  is  placed  at  the  head  of  this  para- 
graph. It  is,  besides,  manifestly  proper,  that  beings  who  are 
dependent  upon  God  for  all  things,  and  especially  for  their  hopes 
of  immortality,  should  devote  a  portion  of  their  time  to  the  expres- 
sion of  their  gratitude,  and  submission,  and  reverence.  Community 
of  dependence  and  of  hope  dictates  thepropriely  of  w«//frf  worship: 
and  worship  to  be  united,  must  be  performed  at  times  previous ' 

I      From  the  duty  of  observing  the  Hebrew  Sabbath,  we  are  suffi- 
ciently exempted  by  the  fact,  that  it  was  actually  not  observed  by  the 
apostles  of  Christ.     The  early  Christians  met,  not  on  the  last  day 
of  the  week,  but  on  the  first.     Whatever  reason  may  be  assigned 
as  .1  motive  for  this  rejection  of  the  ancient  Sabbath,  1  think 
will  tend  to  discountenance  the  observance  of  any  day,  as  suek 
for  if  that  day  did  not  possess  perpetual  sanctity,  what  day  di 
possess  it  ? 
And  with  respect  to  the  general  tenor  of  the  Christian  Scrij 
tures  ns  to  the  sanctity  of  particular  days,  il  is  I  think  manifest!] 
advfrae  to  the  opinion  that  one  day  is  obligatory  rather  thi 
another.    '  Let  no  man  therefore  judge  you  in  meal,  or  in  drinl 
or  in  respect  of  an  holyday,  or  of  the  new-moon  or  of  the  Sabbath« 
days  :  which  arc  a  shadow  of  things  to  come ;  but  the  body  is 
•  Heb.  X.  s- 
4 ^ 
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Christ.'  *  Although  this  *  Sabbath-day '  was  that  of  the  Jews,  yet 
the  passage  indicates  the  writer's  sentiments,  generally,  respecting 
the  sanctity  of  specific  days  :  he  classes  them  with  matters  which 
all  agree  to  be  unimportant ; — with  meats,  and  drinks,  and  new- 
moons  :  and  pronounces  them  to  be  alike  *  shadows,^  That  strong 
passage  addressed  to  the  Christians  of  Galatia  is  of  the  same 
import :  *  How  turn  ye  again  to  the  weak  and  beggarly  elements 
whereunto  ye  desire  again  to  be  in  bondage  ?  Ye  observe  days, 
and  months,  and  times,  and  years.  I  am  afraid  of  you,  lest  I  have 
bestowed  upon  you  labour  in  vain.'  *  That  which,  in  writing  to  the 
Christians  of  Colosse,  the  apostle  called  '  shadows,'  he  now,  in 
writing  to  those  of  Galatia,  calls  'beggarly  elements.'  The  obvious 
tendency  is  to  discredit  the  observance  of  particular  times  ;  and  if 
he  designed  to  except  the  first  day  of  the  week,  it  is  not  probable 
that  he  would  have  failed  to  except  it 

Nevertheless,  the  question  whether  we  are  obliged  to  observe 
the  first  day  of  the  week  because  it  is  the  firsts  is  one  point — 
whether  we  ought  to  devote  it  to  religious  exercises,  seeinfr  that  it 
is  actually  set  apart  for  the  purpose^  is  another.  The  early 
Christians  met  on  that  day,  and  their  example  has  been  followed 
in  succeeding  times ;  but  if  for  any  sufficient  reason  (and  such 
reasons,  however  unlikely  to  arise,  are  yet  conceivable),  the 
Christian  world  should  fix  upon  another  day  of  the  week  instead  of 
the  first,  I  perceive  no  grounds  upon  which  the  arrangement  could 
be  objected  to.  As  there  is  no  sanctity  in  any  day,  and  no  obliga- 
tion to  appropriate  one  day  rather  than  another,  that  which  is 
actually  fixed  upon  is  the  best  and  the  right  one.  Bearing  in  mind, 
then,  that  it  is  right  to  devote  some  portion  of  our  time  to  religious 
exercises,  and  that  no  objection  exists  to  the  day  which  is  actually 
appropriated,  the  duty  seems  very  obvious — so  to  employ  it. 

Cessation  from  labour  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  is  nowhere 
enjoined  in  the  Christian  Scriptures.  Upon  this  subject,  the 
principles  on  which  a  person  should  regulate  his  conduct  appear 
to  be  these  :  He  should  reflect  that  the  whole  of  the  day  is  not  too 
large  a  portion  of  our  time  to  devote  to  public  worship,  to  religious 
recollectedness,  and  sedateness  of  mind  ;  and  therefore  that  occu« 
pations  which  would  interfere  with  this  sedateness  and  recollected- 
ness, or  with  public  worship,  ought  to  be  forborne.  Even  if  he 
supposed  that  the  devoting  of  the  whole  of  the  day  was  not 
necessary  for  himself,  he  should  reflect,  that  since  a  considerable 
part  of  mankind  are  obliged,  from  various  causes,  to  attend  to 

'  Col.  ii.  16,  17.    In  Rom.  xiv.  5,  6,  thereisa^ocral&.cX'^Assa^tt. 
*  GaL  iV.  10,  IX. 
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matters  unconnected  wilh  religion  during  a  part  of  the  day,  and 
that  one  set  attends  to  them  during  orie  part  and  another  during 
another— the  whole  of  the  day  is  necessary  for  the  community, 
even  ihoiigh  it  were  not  for  each  individual  :  and  if  every  in- 
dividual should  attend  to  his  ordinary  affairs  during  that  portion  of 
the  day  which  he  deemed  superabundant,  the  consequence  might 
soon  be  that  the  day  would  not  be  devoted  to  religion  at  all. 

These  views  will  enable  the  reader  to  judge  in  what  manner  we 
should  decide  questions  respecting  attention  to  temporal  affairs  on 
particular  occasions.  The  (iy  Is  not  sacred,  therefore  business  ts 
not  necessarily  sinful ;  the  day  ought  to  be  devoted  to  religi 
therefore  other  concerns  which  are  not  necessary  are,  generally^  J 
wrong.  The  remonstrance, '  Which  of  you  shall  have  an 
ox  fallen  into  a  pit,  and  will  not  straightway  pull  htm  c 
Sabbath-day  V  sufficiently  indicates  that,  ivhen  reasonable  calls  1 
are  made  upon  us,  we  are  at  liberty  to  attend  to  them.  Of  the  J 
reasonableness  of  these  calls  every  man  must  endeavour  to  judge  I 
for  himself.  A  tradesman  ought,  as  : 
buy  or  sell  goods.     If  I  sold  clothing,  1 

a  man  who  was  suddenly  summoned  on  a  journey,  but  not  t 
man  who  could  call  the  next  morning.     Were  1  a  builder,  I  would 
prop  a  falling  wall,  but  not  proceed  in  the  erection  of  a  bouse. 
Were  1  a  lawyer,  I  woidd  deliver  an  opinion  to  an  applicant  to 
whom  the  delay  of  a  day  would  be  a  serious  injury,  but  not  to  save 
him  the  expense  of  an  extra  night's  lodging  by  waiting.     I  once 
saw  with  pleasure  on  the  sign-board  of  a  public-house  a  notice, 
that  '  none  but  travellers  could  be  fiimished  with   liquor  on   a 
Sunday.'    The  medical  profession,  and  those  who  sell  medicine, 
are  differently  situated  ;  yet  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  both,  and 
especially  the  latter,  might  devote  a  smaller  portion  of  the  day  to 
their  secular  employments,  if  earnestness  in  religious  concerns  were 
as  great  as  the  opportunities  to  attend  to  them.     Some  physician* 
in  enlensive  practice  attend  almost  as  regularly  on  public  worship  j 
as  any  of  their  neighbours.     Excursions  of  pleasure  on  this  day  art  ■ 
rarely  defensible  :  they  do  not  comport  with  the  purposes  to  whicbj 
the  day  is  appropriated.    To  attempt  specific  rules  upon  such  ( 
subject  were,  however,  vain.     Not  everything  which  partakes 
relaxation  is  unallowable.    A  walk  in  the  country  may  be  propc 
and  right,  when  a  party  to  a  Yratering-place  would  be  impropw' 
and  wrong.'    There  will  be  little  difficulty  in  determining  what  it  is 

'  The  sgnipulousness  of  ihe  ■  Puritans '  in  Ihc  reign  of  Charles  I.,  and  the 
laxity  of  LHud.  whose  ordinances  enjoined  sporw  after  (he  houn  of  poMic 
tronhip.  irere  both  really,  though  perhaps  not  ct^M,^\l^,  imxnopct.    T*ie  Purt-   I 
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allowable  to  do  and  what  it  is  not,  if  the  enquiry  be  not,  how  much 
secularity  does  religion  allow  ?  but,  how  much  can  I,  without  a 
neglect  of  duty,  avoid  ? 

The  habit  which  obtains  with  many  persons  of  travelling  on 
this  day  is  peculiarly  indefensible ;  because  it  not  only  keeps  the 
traveller  from  his  church  or  meeting,  but  keeps  away  his  servants, 
or  the  postmen  on  the  road,  and  ostlers,  and  cooks,  and  waiters. 
All  these  may  be  detained  from  public  worship  by  one  man's 
journey  of  fifty  miles.     Such  a  man  incurs  some  responsibility. 
The  plea  of  *  saving  time '  is  not  remote  from  irreverence ;  for  if  it 
has  any  meaning  it  is  this,  that  our  time  is  of  more  value  when 
employed  in  business  than  when  employed  in  the  worship  of  God. 
It  is  discreditable  to  this  country  that  the  number  of  carriages 
which  traverse  it  on  this  day  is  so  great.    The  evil  may  rightly 
and  perhaps  easily  be  regulated  by  the  Legislature.    You  talk  of 
difficulties  :— you  would  have  talked  of  many  more,  if  it  were  now, 
for  the  first  time,  proposed  to  shut  up  the  General  Post-Office  one 
day  in  seven.      We  should  have  heard  of  parents  dying  before 
their  children  could  hear  of  their  danger  ;  of  bills  dishonoiu*ed  and 
merchants  discredited  for  want  of  a  post ;  and  of  a  multitude  of 
other  inconveniences  which  busy  anticipation  would  have  dis- 
covered.   Yet  the  General  Post-Office  is  shut ;  and  where  is  the 
evil .?    The  journeys  of  stage  coaches  may  be  greatly  diminished  in 
number ;  and  though  twenty  difficulties  may  be  predicted,  none 
would  happen  but  such  as  were  easily  borne.    An  increase  of  the 
duty  per  mile  on  those  coaches  which  travelled  every  day,  might 
perhaps  effect  the  object.     Probably  not  less  than  forty  persons 
are  employed  on  temporal  affairs,  in  consequence  of  an  ordinary 
stage  coach  journey  of  a  hundred  miles.* 

A  similar  regulation  would  be  desirable  with  respect  to  'Sunday 
Papers.'  The  ordinary  contents  of  a  newspaper  are  little  accordant 
with  religious  sobriety  and  abstraction  from  the  world.  News  of 
armies,  and  of  funds  and  markets,  of  political  contests  and  party 
animosities,  of  robberies  and  trials,  of  sporting,  and  boxing,  and  the 
stage ;  with  merriment,  and  scandal,  and  advertisements — are 
sufficiently  ill  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  religiousness  of  mind. 

tans  attached  sanctity  to  the  day ;  and  Laud  did  not  consider,  or  did  not 
regard  the  consideration,  that  his  sports  would  not  only  discredit  the  notion  of 
sanctity,  but  preclude  that  recollectedness  of  mind  which  ought  to  be  maintained 
throughout  the  whole  day. 

1  There  is  reason  to  believe  that,  to  the  numerous  class  of  coachmen, 
waiters,  &c.,  the  alteration  would  be  most  acceptable.  I  have  been  told  by 
an  intelligent  coachman  that  they  would  gladly  unite  in  a  request  to  their  eooL- 
plo^ers  \i  it  were  likely  to  avail 


An  additional  twopence  on  ihe  stamp-duty  would  perhaps  remedjnj 

Private,  and  especially  i..ublic,  amusements  on  this  day  are 
clearly  wrong.  It  is  remarkable  that  they  appear  least  willing  to 
dispense  with  their  amusements  on  this  day  who  pursue  them  on 
every  other  :  and  the  observation  affords  one  illustration  amongst 
the  many  of  the  pitiable  effects  of  what  is  called— though  it  is  ' 
«nly  calkd—A  life  of  pleasure. 

Upon   every  kind   and   mode   of  negligence   respecting  thea 
religious    obligations,   the  question  is  not  simply,  whether  l~ 
individual  himself  sustains  moral  injury,  but  also  whether   \ 
wrcasions  injury  to  those  around  him.    The  example  is  mischievotiKifl 
Even  supposing  that  a  man  may  feel  devotion  in  his  count ing^hous^* 
or  at  the  tavern,  or  over  a  pack  of  cards,  his  neiglibours  who  know 
where  he  is,  or  his  family  who  see  what  he  is  doing,  are  encouraged 
to  follow  his  example,  without  any  idea  of  carrying  their  religion 
with  them.    '  My  neighbour  amuses  himself— my  father  attends  to    ^ 
his  ledgers — and  why  may  not  I  ?' — So  that,  if  such  things  v 
not  intrinsically  unlawful,  they  would  be  wrong  because  they  a: 
inexpedient.     Some  things  might  be  done  without  blame  by  t' 
lone  tenant  of  a  wild,  which   involve  positive  guilt  ii 

Holydays,  such  as  those  which  are  distinguished  by  the  n 
of  Christmas- day   and   Good-Friday,   possess   no   sanction    frook   | 
Scripture  :  they  are  of  human  institution.     If  any  religious  c 
munity  thinks  it  is  desirable  to  devote  more  than  lifcy-two  days  in 
the  year  to  the  purposes  of  religion,  it  is  unquestionably  right 
that  they  should  devote  them ;  and  it  is  amongst  the  good  institu- 
lions  of  several  Christian  conmnunities  that  they  do  weekly  appro- 
priate some  additional  hours  to  these  purposes.     The  observance 
of  the  days  in  question  is,  however,  of  another  kind  :  here,  Ebe 
observance  refers  to  the  day  as  such  \  and  I  know  not  bow  th*  | 
censure  can  be  avoided  which  was  directed  to  those  Galalians  n 
'observed  days,  and  months,  and  times,  and  years.'    Whatev 
may  be  the  sentiments  of  enlightened  men,  those  u 
enlightened  are  likely  to  regard  such  days  as  sacred  in  thcmselvc 
This  is  turning  to  beggarly  elements  ;  this  partakes  of  the  chaiacti 
of  superstition  ;  and  superstition  of  every  kind  and  in  every  deg 
is  incongruous  with  that 'glorious  liberty  '  which  Christianity  i 
scribes,  and  to  which  it  would  conduct  us. 
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Ceremonial  Institutions  and  Devotional  Formularies. 

If  God  have  made  known  his  will  that  any  given  ceremony 
shall  be  performed  in  his  church,  that  expression  is  sufficient ;  we 
do  not  then  enquire  into  the  reasonableness  of  the  ceremony,  nor 
into  its  utility.  There  is  nothing  in  the  act  of  sprinkling  water  in 
an  infant's  face,  or  of  immersing  the  person  of  an  adult,  which 
recommends  it  to  the  view  of  reason,  any  more  than  twenty  other 
acts  which  might  be  performed  ;  yet,  if  it  be  clear  that  such  an 
act  is  required  by  the  Divine  Will,  all  further  controversy  is  at  an 
end.  It  is  not  the  business,  any  more  than  it  is  the  desire,  of  the 
writer  here  to  enquire  whether  the  Deity  has  thus  expressed  his 
will  respecting  any  of  the  rites  which  are  adopted  in  some  Christian 
churches  ;  yet  the  reader  should  carefully  bear  in  mind  what  it  is 
that  constitutes  the  obligation  of  a  rite  or  ceremony,  and  what  does 
not.  Setting  utility  aside,  the  obligation  must  be  constituted  by 
an  expression  of  the  Divine  Will  :  and  he  who  enquires  into  the 
obligation  of  these  things  should  reflect  that  they  acquire  a  sort  of 
adventitious  sanctity  from  the  power  of  association.  Being  con- 
nected from  early  life  with  his  ideas  of  religion,  he  learns  to  attach 
to  them  the  authority  which  he  attaches  to  religion  itself;  and  thus 
perhaps  he  scarcely  knows,  because  he  does  not  enquire,  whether  a 
given  institution  is  founded  upon  the  law  of  God,  or  introduced  by 
the  authority  of  men. 

Of  some  ceremonies  or  rites,  and  of  almost  all  formularies  and 
other  appendages  of  public  worship,  it  is  acknowledged  that  they 
possess  no  proper  sanction  from  the  Will  of  God.  Supposing  the 
written  expression  of  that  Will  to  contain  nothing  by  which  we  can 
judge  either  of  their  propriety  or  impropriety,  the  standard  to  which 
they  are  to  be  referred  is  that  of  Utility  alone. 

Now,  it  is  highly  probable  that  benefits  result  from  these 
adjuncts  of  religion,  because,  in  the  present  state  of  mankind,  it 
may  be  expected  that  some  persons  are  impressed  with  useful 
sentiments  respecting  religion  through  the  intervention  of  these 
adjuncts,  who  might  otherwise  scarcely  regard  religion  at  all :  it 
is  probable  that  many  are  induced  to  attend  upon  public  worship 
by  the  attraction  of  its  appendages,  who  would  otherwise  stay 
away.  Simply  to  be  present  at  the  font  or  the  communion  table 
may  be  a  means  of  inducing  many  religious  considerations  into  the 
mind.  And  as  to  those  who  are  attracted  to  public  worship  by  its 
accompaniments,  they  may  at  least  be  in  the  way  of  religious 
benefit.     One  goes  to  hear  the  singing,  aivA  oiv^  0[v^  Qx^^mv^  ^sA  w^fc 
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to  see  the  paintings  or  the  architecture  ;  a  still  larger  number  go 
because  they  are  sure  to  find  some  occupation  for  their  thoughts ; 
some  prayers  or  other  offices  of  devotion,  something  to  hear,  and 
see,  and  do.  '  The  transitions  from  one  office  of  devotion  to 
another,  fi'om  confession  lo  prayer,  from  prayer  to  thanksgiving, 
from  thanksgiving  to  "  hearing  of  the  word,"  are  contrived,  lite 
scenes  in  the  drama,  lo  supply  the  mind  with  a  succession  of  ' 
diversified  engagements."  These  diversified  engagements,  I  say^J 
attract  some  who  would  not  otherwise  attend  ;  and  it  is  better  that  I 
they  should  go  from  imperfect  motives  than  that  they  should  not  I 
go  at  all.  It  must,  however,  be  confessed,  that  the  groundwork  of 
these  species  of  utility  is  similar  to  that  which  has  been  urged  in 
favour  of  the  use  of  images  by  the  Romish  Church.  '  Idols,'  say 
they,  '  are  laymen's  books  ;  and  a  great  means  to  stir  up  pious 
thoughts  aid  devatinn  in  the  leamedest.' "  Indeed,  if  it  is  once 
admitted  that  the  prospect  of  advantage  is  a  sufficient  reason  for 
introducing  objects  addressed  to  the  senses  into  the  public  ofiSces 
of  worship,  it  is  not  easy  to  define  where  we  shall  stop.  If  we  may 
have  magnificent  architecture,  and  music,  and  chanting,  and 
paintings  ;  why  may  we  not  have  the  yet  more  imposing  pomp  of 
ihe  Catholic  worship  ?  I  do  not  say  this  pomp  is  useful  and  right, 
but  that  the  principle  on  which  such  things  are  introduced  into  the 
worship  of  God  furnishes  no  salisfaclory  means  of  deciding  what 
amount  of  external  observances  should  be  introduced,  and  what 
should  not.  If  figures  on  canvas  are  lawful  because  they  aiej 
useful,  why  is  not  a  figure  in  marble  or  in  wood  ?  Why  may  w  _ 
not  have  images  by  way  of  laymen's  books,  and  of  stirring  up  ptoiu 
thoughts  and  devotion  ? 

But  it  is  to  be  apprehended  of  such  things,  or  oi 
like  scenes  in  a  drama,'  that  they  have  much  less  tendency  to  J 
promote  devotion  than  some  men  may  suppose.  No  doubt  theyf 
may  possess  an  imposing  effect,  they  may  powerfully  it 
affect  the  imagination  ;  but  does  not  this  partake  too  much  of  that  I 
factitious  devotion  of  which  we  speak?  Is  it  certain  that  3ucli<1 
things  have  much  tendency  to  purify  the  mind,  and  raise  up  within  i 
it  a  power  that  shall  efficiently  resist  temptation  ? 

Even  if  some  benefits  do  result  from  the  employment  of  these 
appendages  of  worship,  they  are  not  without  their  dangers  and 
their  evils.  With  respect  to  those  which  are  addressed  to  the 
senses,  whether  to  the  eye  or  ear,  there  is  obviously  a  danger  that 
like  other  sensible  objects  they  will  w^thdra^v  the  mind  from  its 
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proper  business — the  cultivation  of  pure  religious  affections  towards 
•God.  And  respecting  the  formularies  of  devotion,  it  has  been 
said  by  a  writer  whom  none  will  suspect  of  overstating  their 
•evils,  *The  arrogant  man,  as  if  like  the  dervise  in  the  Persian  fable, 
he  had  shot  his  soul  into  the  character  he  assumes,  repeats,  with 
•complete  self-application,  Lord^  I  am  not  high-minded ;  the  trifler 
says,  /  hate  vain  thoughts ;  the  irreligious,  Lord^  how  I  love  thy 
Jaw  ;  he  who  seldom  prays  at  all  confidently  repeats,  All  the  day 
long  I  am  occupied  in  thy  statutes^  *  These  are  not  light  con- 
siderations :  here  are  insincerity  and  untruths  ;  and  insincerity  and 
untruths,  it  should  be  remembered,  in  the  place  and  at  the  time 
ivhen  we  profess  to  be  humbled  in  the  presence  of  God.  The 
•evils  too  are  inseparable  from  the  system.  Wherever  preconcerted 
formularies  are  introduced,  there  will  always  be  some  persons 
who  join  in  the  use  of  them  without  propriety,  or  sincerity,  or 
decorum.  Nor  are  the  evils  much  extenuated  by  the  hope  which 
has  been  suggested,  that  *  the  holy  vehicle  of  their  hypocrisy  may 
be  made  that  of  their  conversion.'  It  is  very  Christian-like  to 
indulge  this  hope,  though  I  fear  it  is  not  very  reasonable.  Hy- 
pocrisy is  itself  an  offence  against  God ;  and  it  can  scarcely  be 
-expected  that  any  thing  so  inunediately  connected  with  the  offence 
will  often  effect  such  an  end. 

It  is  not,  however,  in  the  case  of  those,  who  use  these  forms  in 
a  manner  positively  hypocritical  that  the  greatest  evil  and  danger 
consists  :  *  There  is  a  kind  of  mechanical  memory  in  the  tongue, 
which  runs  over  the  form  without  any  aid  of  the  understanding, 
without  any  concurrence  of  the  will,  without  any  consent  of  the 
affections ;  for  do  we  not  sometimes  implore  God  to  hear  a  prayer 
to  which  we  are  ourselves  not  attending  ? ' '  We  have  sufficient 
reason  for  knowing  that  to  draw  nigh  to  God  with  our  lips  whilst 
our  hearts  are  far  from  Him,  is  a  serious  offence  in  His  sight ;  and 
when  it  is  considered  how  powerful  is  the  tendency  of  oft-repeated 
words  to  lose  their  practical  connection  with  feelings  and  ideas,  it 
is  to  be  feared  that  this  class  of  evils,  resulting  from  the  use  of 
forms,  is  of  very  wide  extent.  Nor  is  it  to  be  forgotten,  that  as 
even  religious  persons  sometimes  employ  *the  form  without  any 
aid  of  the  understanding,'  so  others  are  in  danger  of  substituting 
the  form  for  the  reality,  and  of  imagining  that,  if  they  are  exemplary 
in  the  ob  servance  of  the  externals  of  devotion,  the  work  of  religion 
is  done. 

Such    circumstances    may  reasonably  make   us    hesitate    in 

^  More's  Moral  Sketches,  3rd  ed.  p.  429. 
*  Ibid,  3rd  cd.  p.  327. 
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deciding  the  question  of  the  propriety  of  these  externa]  things, 
a  question  of  exptdimcy.     They  may  reasonably  make 
than  this  j  for  does  Christianity  allow  us  to  invent  a  system, 
which  some  of  the  consequences  are  so  bad,  for  the  sake  of  a 
beneficial  end? 

Forms  of  prayer  have  been  supposed  to  rest  on  an  authority 

somewhat  more  definite  than  that  of  other  religious  forms.    '  Ths 

Lord's  Prayer  is  a  precedent,  as  well  as  a  pattern,  for  forms 

prayer.     Our  Lord  appears,  if  not  to  have  prescribed,  at  least 

have  authorised  the  use  of  fixed  forms,  when  He  complied  with  the^ 

request  of  the  disciple  who  said  unto  him,  "  Lord,  teach  us  to  pray, 

as  John  also  taught  his  disciples.'" '     1  f  we  turn  to  Malt,  vi.,  where 

(  the  fullest  account  Is  given  of  the  subject,  we  are,  I  think,  presented 

^^  with  a  different  view.    Our  Saviour,  who  had  been  instituting  his 

^^L  more  perfect  laws  in  place  of  the  doctrines  which  had  been  taught 

^^1  of  old  time,  proceeded  to  the  prevalent  mode  of  giving  alms,  of 

^^P  praying,  of  /astittg,  and  of  laying  up  -a-ealth.     He  first  describes 

these  modes,  and  then  directs  in  what  manner  Christians  ought  to 

give  alms,  and  pray,  and  fast.     Now,  if  it  be  contended  that  He 

requires  us  to  employ  that  particular  form  of  prayer  which  He  then 

dictated,  it  must  also  be  contended  that  He  requires  us  to  adopt 

■  that  particular  mode  of  giving  money  which  He  described,  and  thoso- 

particular  actions,  when  fasting,  which   He  mentions, 
obliged  to  use  the  form  of  prayer,  we  are  obliged  to  give  money 
iieriit :  and  when  we  fast,  to  put  oil  upon  our  heads.     If  ihei 
particular  modes  were  not  enjoined,  neither  is  the  form  of  prayer 
and  the  Scriptures  contain  no  indication  that  this  form  was  i 
used  at  all,  either  by  the  apostles  or  their  converts.     But  if 

I  argument  only  asserts  that  fixed  forms  are  'authorised'  by  tho 
language  of  Christ,  the  question  becomes  a  question  merely  ofj 
expediency.     Supposing  that  they  are  authorised,  they  are  to 
employed  only  if  they  are  useful.     Even  in  this  view,  it  may  bs 
remarked  that  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose,  from  the  Christian 
Scriptures,  that  either  Christ  himself  or  his  apostles  ever  used  i^i 
fixed  form.     If  He  had  designed  to  Authorise,  and  therefore 
recommend,  their  adoption,  is  it  not  probable  that  some  indicatit 
of  their  having  been  employed  would  be  presented 
of  this,  we  find  that  every  prayer  which  is  recorded  in  the  volui 
was  delivered  extempore,  upon  the  then  occasion,  and  arising  oi 
of  the  then  existing 
Yet  after  all,  the  important  question  is  not  between  preconcerted.. 
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and  extempore  prayer  as  such,  but  whether  any  prayer  is  proper 
and  right  but  that  which  is  elicited  by  the  influence  of  the  Divine 
power.  The  enquiry  into  this  solemn  subject  would  lead  us  too 
wide  from  our  general  business.  The  truth,  however,  that  'we 
know  not  what  to  pray  for  as  we  ought/  is  as  truly  applicable  to 
extempore  as  to  formal  prayer.  Words  merely  do  not  constitute 
prayer,  whether  they  be  prepared  beforehand,  or  conceived  at  the 
moment  they  are  addressed.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  he 
only  offers  perfectly  acceptable  supplications,  who  offers  them  *  ac- 
cording to  the  will  of  God,'  and  *  of  the  ability  which  God  giveth  : ' 
— and  if  such  be  indeed  the  truth,  it  is  scarcely  compatible  either 
with  a  prescribed  form  of  words,  or  with  extempore  prayer  at 
prescribed  times. — ^Yet  if  any  Christian,  in  the  piety  of  his  heart, 
believes  it  to  be  most  conducive  to  his  religious  interests  to  pray 
at  stated  times  or  in  fixed  forms,  far  be  it  from  me  to  censure  this 
the  mode  of  his  devotion,  or  to  assume  that  his  petition  will  not 
obtain  access  to  the  Universal  Lord. 

Finally,  respecting  uncommanded  ceremonials  and  rituals  of 
all  kinds,  and  respecting  all  the  appendages  of  public  worship 
which  have  been  adopted  as  helps  to  devotion,  there  is  one  truth 
to  which  perhaps  every  good  man  will  assent — that  if  religion 
possessed  its  sufficient  and  rightful  influence,  if  devotion  of  the 
heart  were  duly  maintained  without  these  things,  they  would  no 
longer  be  needed.  He  who  enjoys  the  vigorous  exercise  of  his 
limbs,  is  encumbered  by  the  employment  of  a  crutch.  Whether 
the  Christian  world  is  yet  prepared  for  the  relinquishment  of  these 
appendages  and  *  helps ' — whether  an  equal  degree  of  efficacious 
religion  would  be  maintained  without  them — are  questions  which 
I  presumed  not  to  determine  :  but  it  may  nevertheless  be  decided, 
that  this  is  the  state  of  the  Christian  Church  to  which  we  should 
direct  our  hopes  and  our  endeavours— and  that  Christianity  will 
never  possess  its  proper  influence,  and  will  not  effect  its  destined 
objects,  until  the  internal  dedication  of  the  heart  is  universally 
attained. 

To  those  who  may  sometimes  be  brought  into  contact  with 
persons  who  profess  scepticism  respecting  Christianity,  and 
especially  to  those  who  are  conscious  of  any  tendency  in  their  own 
minds  to  listen  to  the  objections  of  these  persons,  it  may  be  useful 
to  observe,  that  the  grounds  upon  which  sceptics  build  their  dis- 
belief of  Christianity,  are  commonly  very  slight  The  number  is 
comparatively  few  whose  opinions  are  the  result  of  any  toles»3a\fc 
degree  of  investigation.    They  embraced  scep\\ca\  \\o\AWiS  ^vx^>x^ 
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the  means  whicli  they  now  take  of  diffusing  them  amongst  others 
—not  by  a:^ments  but  jests  ;  not  by  objections  to  the  historical 
evidence  of  Christianity,  but  by  conceits  and  witticisms  ;  not  by 
examining  the  nature  of  rchgion  as  it  was  deUvcred  by  its  Founder, 
but  by  exposing  the  conduct  of  those  who  profess  iL  Perhaps  the 
seeming  paradox  is  true,  that  no  men  are  so  credulous,  that  no  men 
accept  important  propositions  upon  such  slender  evidence,  as  the 
majority  of  those  wlio  reject  Christianity.  To  believe  that  the 
religious  opinions  of  almost  all  the  civilised  world  nre  founded 
upon  imposture,  is  to  believe  an  important  proposition  ;  a  pro- 
position which  no  man,  who  properly  employs  his  faculties,  would 
believe  without  considerable  weight  of  evidence.  But  what  is  the 
evidence  upon  which  the  '  unfledged  witlings  who  essay  their 
wanton  efforts'  against  religion,  usually  found  their  notions? 
Alas  !  ihey  are  so  far  from  having  rejected  Christianity  upon  the 
examination  of  its  evidences,  that  they  do  not  know  what  Christ- 
ianity is.  To  disbelieve  the  religion  of  Christianity  upon  grounds 
which  shall  be  creditable  to  the  understanding,  involves  no  li^ttH 
task.  A  man  must  investigate  and  scrutinise ;  he  must  e 
the  credibihty  of  testimony  ;  he  must  weigh  and  compare  evideiu 
he  must  enquire  into  the  reality  of  historical  facts. 
rationally  doing  all  this,  he  disbelieves  in  Christianity — bc  it  BO. 
I  think  him,  doubtless,  mistaken,  but  I  do  not  think  him  puerile 
and  credulous.  But  he  who  professes  scepticism  without  any  of 
this  species  of  enquiry,  is  credulous  and  puerile  indeed  ;  and  such 

•t  sceptics  actually  are,  '  Concerning  unbelievers  and  doubters 
of  every  class,  one  observation  may  almost  iiniversatfy  bc  made 
with  tnith,  that  they  arc  little  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the 
Christian  religion,  and  still  less  with  the  evidence  by  which  it  is 
supported.' '  Iri  France,  scepticism  has  extended  itself  as  widely 
perhaps  as  in  any  country  in  the  world,  and  its  philosophers,  forty 

" "  f  years  ago,  were  ranked  amongst  the  most  intelligent  and 
sagacious  of  mankind.  And  upon  what  grounds  did  these  men 
reject  Christianity '!  Dr.  Priestly  went  with  Lord  Shelburne  to 
France,  and  he  says,  '  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  and  con- 
versing with  every  person  of  eminence  wherever  we  came:'  I 
found  '  all  the  philosophical  persons  to  whom  I  was  introduced  at 
Paris,  unbelievers  in  Christianity,  and  even  professed  atheists.  As 
1  chose  on  all  occasions  to  appear  as  a  Christian,  J  was  told  by 
e  of  ihem  that  1  was  the  only  person  they  had  ever  met  with, 
of  whose  understanding  they  had  any  opinion,  who  professed  to 

'  QiAvixtKi  Dutiii  of  Mm. 
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believe  in  Christianity.  But  on  interrogating  them  on  the  subject, 
I  soon  found  that  they  had  given  no  proper  attention  to  it,  and  did 
not  really  know  what  Christianity  was.  This  was  also  the  case  with 
a  great  part  of  the  company  that  I  saw  at  Lord  Shelburne's/  ^  If 
these  philosophical  men  rejected  Christianity  in  such  contemptible 
and  shameful  ignorance  of  its  nature  and  evidences,  upon  what 
grounds  are  we  to  suppose  the  ordinary  striplings  of  infidelity 
reject  it? 

How  then  does  it  happen  that  those  who  affect  scepticism  are 
20  ambitious  to  make  their  scepticism  known  ?  Because  it  is  a 
short  and  easy  road  to  distinction  ;  because  it  affords  a  cheap 
means  of  gratifying  vanity.  To  *  rise  above  vulgar  prejudices  and 
superstitions ' — *  to  entertain  enlarged  and  liberal  opinions/  are 
phrases  of  great  attraction,  especially  to  young  men  ;  and  how 
shall  they  show  that  they  rise  above  vulgar  prejudices,  how  shall 
they  so  easily  manifest  the  enlargement  of  their  views,  as  by  re- 
jecting a  system  which  all  their  neighbours  agree  to  be  true? 
They  feel  important  to  themselves,  and  that  they  are  objects  of 
curiosity  to  others  :  and  they  are  objects  of  curiosity,  not  on 
account  of  their  own  qualities,  but  on  account  of  the  greatness  of 
that  which  they  contemn.  The  peasant  who  reviles  a  peasant, 
may  revile  him  without  an  auditor,  but  a  province  will  listen  to  him 
who  vilifies  a  king.  I  know  not  that  an  intelligent  person  should 
be  advised  to  reason  with  these  puny  assailants  :  their  notions  and 
their  conduct  are  not  the  result  of  reasoning.  What  they  need  is 
the  humiliation  of  vanity  and  the  exposure  of  folly.  A  few  simple 
interrogations  would  expose  their  folly ;  and  for  the  purposes  of 
humiliation,  simply  pass  them  by.  The  sim  that  shines  upon  them, 
makes  them  look  bright  and  large.  Let  reason  and  truth  with- 
draw their  rays,  and  these  seeming  stars  will  quickly  set  in 
silence  and  in  darkness. 

More  contemptible  motives  to  the  profession  of  infidelity  cannot 
perhaps  exist,  but  there  are  some  which  are  more  detestable. 
Hartley  says  that  '  the  strictness  and  purity  of  the  Christian 
religion  in  respect  to  sexual  licentiousness,  is  probably  the  chief 
thing  which  makes  vicious  men  first  fear  and  hate,  and  then  vilify 
and  oppose  it.' ' 

Whether,  therefore,  we  regard  the  motives  which  lead  to 
scepticism,  or  the  reasonableness  of  the  grounds  upon  which  it  is 
commonly  founded,  there  is  surely  much  reason  for  an  ingenious 
young  person  to  hold  in  contempt  the  jests,  and  pleasantries,  and 
sophistries  respecting  revelation  with  which  he  may  be  assailed* 
1  Memoirs  of  Dr.  Priestly.  *  Observattons  on  Man, 
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CHAPTER   II. 
PROPERTY. 

Disquisitions  respecting  the  Origin  of  Property  appear  to  be  of 
little  use ;  partly  because  the  origin  can  scarcely  be  determined, 
and  partly  because,  if  it  could  be  determined,  the  discovery  would 
be  little  applicable  to  the  present  condition  of  human  affairs.  In 
whatever  manner  an  estate  was  acquired  two  thousand  years  ago^ 
it  is  of  no  consequence  in  enquiring  who  ought  to  possess  it  now. 

The  foundation  of  the  Right  of  Property  is  a  more  important 
point.  Ordinarily,  the  foundation  is  the  law  of  the  land.  Of  Civil 
Government — which  institution  is  sanctioned  by  the  Divine  Will — 
one  of  the  great  offices  is,  to  regulate  the  distribution  of  property  ; 
to  give  it,  if  it  has  the  power  of  giving ;  or  to  decide,  between 
opposing  claimants,  to  whom  it  shall  be  assigned. 

The  proposition,  therefore,  as  a  general  rule,  is  sound ; — He 
possesses  a  right  to  property  to  whom  the  law  of  the  land  assigns  tL 
This,  however,  is  only  a  general  rule.  It  has  been  sufficiently 
seen  that  some  legal  possessions  are  not  permitted  by  the  Moral 
Law.  The  occasional  opposition  between  the  moral  and  the  legal 
right  to  property,  is  inseparable  from  the  principle  on  which  law  is 
founded — that  of  acting  upon  general  rules.  It  is  impossible  to 
frame  any  rule,  the  application  of  which  shall,  in  every  variety  of 
circumstances,  effect  the  requisitions  of  Christian  morality.  A  rule 
which  in  nine  cases  proves  equitable,  may  prove  utterly  unjust  in 
the  tenth.  A  rule  which  in  nine  cases  promotes  the  welfare  of  the 
citizen,  may  in  the  tenth  outrage  reason  and  humanity. 

It  is  evident  that  in  the  present  stale  of  legal  institutions,  the 
evils  which  result  from  laws  respecting  property  must  be  prevented, 
if  they  are  prevented  at  all,  by  the  exercise  of  virtue  in  individuals^ 
If  the  law  assigns  a  hundred  pounds  to  me,  which  every  upright 
man  perceives  ought  in  equity  to  have  l>een  assigned  to  another, 
that  other  has  no  means  of  enforcing  his  claim.  Either,  therefore, 
the  claim  of  equity  must  be  disregarded,  or  /  must  voluntarily 
satisfy  it. 

There  are  many  cases  connected  with  the  acquisition  or  re- 
tention of  property,  with  which  the  decisions  of  law  are  not 
immediately  connected,  but  respecting  which  it  is  needful  to  exer- 
cise a  careful  discrimination,  in  order  to  conform  to  the  requisitions 
of  Christian  rectitude.  The  whole  subject  is  of  great  interest,  and 
of  extensive  practical  application  in  the  vtvi^ieoutsc  of  life.    The 
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reader  will,  therefore,  be  presented  with  several  miscellaneous 
examples,  in  which  the  Moral  Law  appears  to  require  greater 
purity  of  rectitude  than  is  required  by  statutes,  or  than  is  ordinarily 
practised  by  mankind. 

Insolvency. — Why  is  a  man  obliged  to  pay  his  debts?  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  morality  of  few  persons  is  lax  enough  to 
reply — Because  the  law  compels  him.  But  why,  then,  is  he  obliged 
to  pay  them  ?  Because  the  Moral  Law  requires  it.  That  this  is 
the  primary  ground  of  the  obligation  is  evident ;  otherwise  the 
payment  of  any  debt  which  a  vicious  or  corrupt  legislature  resolved 
to  cancel,  would  cease  to  be  obligatory  upon  the  debtor.  The 
Virginian  statute,  which  we  noticed  in  the  last  Essay,  would  have 
been  a  sufficient  justification  to  the  planters  to  defraud  their 
creditors. 

A  man  becomes  insolvent  and  is  made  a  bankrupt :  he  pays 
his  creditors  ten  shillings  instead  of  twenty,  and  obtains  his  certifi- 
cate. The  law,  therefore,  discharges  him  from  the  obligation  to 
pay  more.  The  bankrupt  receives  a  large  legacy,  or  he  engages  in 
business  and  acquires  property.  Being  then  able  to  repay  the 
remainder  of  his  debts,  does  the  legal  discharge  exempt  him  from 
the  obligation  to  pay  them?  No:  and  for  this  reason,  that  the 
legal  discharge  is  not  a  moral  discharge  ;  that  as  the  duty  to  pay 
at  all  was  not  founded  primarily  on  the  law,  the  law  cannot  warrant 
him  in  withholding  a  part. 

It  is,  however,  said  that  the  creditors  have  relinquished  their 
right  to  the  remainder  by  signing  the  certificate.  But  why  did 
they  accept  half  their  demands  instead  of  the  whole  ?  Because 
they  were  obliged  to  do  it ;  they  could  get  no  more.  As  to  granting 
the  certificate,  they  do  it  because  to  withhold  it  would  be  only  an 
act  of  gratuitous  unkindness.  It  would  be  preposterous  to  say  that 
creditors  relinquish  their  claims  voluntarily  ;  for  no  one  would 
give  up  his  claim  to  twenty  shillings  on  the  receipt  of  ten,  if  he 
could  get  the  other  ten  by  refusing.  It  might  as  reasonably  be 
said  that  a  man  parts  with  a  limb  voluntarily,  because,  having 
incurably  lacerated  it,  he  submits  to  an  amputation.  It  is  to  be 
remembered,  too,  that  the  necessary  relinquishment  of  half  the 
demand  is  occasioned  by  the  debtor  himself :  and  it  seems  very 
manifest  that  when  a  man,  by  his  own  act,  deprives  another  of  his 
property,  he  cannot  allege  the  consequences  of  that  act  as  a  justifi- 
cation of  withholding  it  after  restoration  is  in  his  power. 

The  viodc  in  which  an  insolvent  man  obtains  a  discharge,  does 
not  appear  to  affect  his  subsequent  duties.  Compositlous>  axA 
bankruptcies,  and  dischai^s  by  an  insolvetvl  act  are  m  V>kv^  -ws^^^ 
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alike.  The  acceptance  of  a  part  instead  of  the  whole  is  not  volun- 
ither  case  ;  and  neither  case  enempts  the  debtor  from  the ' 
obhgation  to  pay  in  full  if  he  can. 

If  it  should  be  urged  that  when  a  person  cnirirsts  propertj-  to- 
another,  he  knowingly  undertakes  the  risk  of  that  other's  insolvency, 
and  that,  if  the  contingent  loss  happens,  he  has  no  claims  to  justice 
on  the  other,  the  answer  is  this  :  that  whatever  may  be  thought  of 
these  claims,  they  are  not  tlie  grounds  upon  which  the  debtor  is 
obliged  to  pay.  Tlie  debtor  always  engages  to  pay,  and  the  en- 
gagement is  enforced  by  morality  :  the  engagement,  therefore,  is 
binding,  whatever  risk  another  man  may  incur  by  relying  upon  it. 
The  causes  which  have  occasioned  a  person's  insolvency,  although 
they  greatly  affect  his  character,  do  not  affect  his  obligations  ;  the 
duty  to  repay  when  he  has  the  power  is  the  same,  whether  the 
insolvency  were  occasioned  by  his  fault  or  his  misfortune,  In  all 
cases,  the  reasoning  that  applies  to  the  debt,  applies  also  to  the 
interest  that  accrues  u]>on  it ;  although,  with  respect  to  the  ac- 
ceptance of  both,  and  especially  of  interest,  a  creditor  should.^ 
exercise  a  considerate  discretion. — A  man  who  has  failed  of  payii 
his  debts  ought  always  to  live  with  frugality,  and  carefully  X 
economise  such  money  as  he  gains.  He  should  retlect  that  he  is  ■ 
trustee  for  his  creditors,  and  that  all  the  needless  money  which  tt 
expends  is  not  his  but  theirs. 

The  amount  of  property  wliich  the  trading  part  of  a  comm 
nation  loses  by  insolvency,  is  great  enough  lo  constitute  a 
siderable  national  c\-il.    Tlic  fraud,  too,  that  is  practised  undi 
co\'er  of  insolvency,  is  doubtless  the  most  c>:tensivc  of  all  specicAq 
of  private  robbery.    The  profligacy  of  some  of  these  cases  is  v  "" 
known  to  be  extreme.     He  who  is  a  bankrupt  lo-dny,  ri 
luxuries  of  afRuencc  to-morrow ;    bows  to  the  creditors  whoi 
money  he  is  spending,  and  exults  in  the  success  and  the  impiit 
of  his  wickedness.    Of  such  conduct  we  should  not  speak  or  U 
but  with  detestation.    Wc  should  no  more  sit  at  the  table,  or  ti 
the  hand,  of  such  a  man,  than  if  we  knew  he  had  got  his 
last  night  on  the  highway.    There  is  a  wickedness  in  some  b 
ruptcies  to  which  the  gui5t  of  culinary  robbers  approaches  hut  bI 
distance.     Happy,  if  such  wickedness  could  not  be  practised  «' 
legal  impunit)'!'     Happy,  if  Hublic  Opinion  supplied  the  deficiet 
of  the  law,  and  held  the  iniquity  in  rightful  abhorrence  !' 

Perhaps  nothing  would  tend  so  efficaciously  to  ilimin 
general  evils  of  insolvency,  as  n  sound  state  of  public  opiniai 

'  .•<cc  Ihc  3rd  E'sny.  ■*  VV,\.\. 
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respecting  the  obligation  to  pay  our  debts.  The  insolvent  who, 
with  the  means  of  paying,  retains  the  money  in  his  own  pocket,  is, 
and  he  should  be  regarded  as  being,  a  dishonest  man.  If  Public 
Opinion  held  such  conduct  to  be  of  the  same  character  as  theft, 
probably  a  more  powerful  motive  to  avoid  insolvency  would  be 
established  than  any  which  now  exists.  Who  would  not  anxiously 
(and  therefore,  in  almost  all  cases,  successfully)  struggle  against 
insolvency,  when  he  knew  that  it  would  be  followed,  if  not  by 
peraianent  poverty,  by  permanent  disgrace  ?  If  it  should  be  said 
that  to  act  upon  such  a  system  would  overwhelm  an  insolvent's 
energies,  keep  him  in  perpetual  inactivity,  and  deprive  his  family 
of  the  benefit  of  his  exertions — I  answer,  that  the  evil,  supposing 
it  to  impend,  would  be  much  less  extensive  than  may  be  imagined. 
The  calamity  being  foreseen,  would  prevent  men  from  becoming 
insolvent ;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  majority  might  have  avoided 
insolvency  by  sufficient  care.  Besides,  if  a  man's  principles  are 
such  that  he  would  rather  sink  into  inactivity  than  exert  himself 
in  order  to  be  just,  it  is  not  necessary  to  mould  public  opinion  to 
his  character.  The  question  too  is,  not  whether  some  men  would 
not  prefer  indolence  to  the  calls  of  justice,  but  whether  the  public 
should  judge  accurately  respecting  what  those  calls  are.  The 
State,  and  especially  a  family,  might  lose  occasionally  by  this 
reform  of  opinion — and  so  they  do  by  sending  a  man  to  New  South 
Wales ;  but  who  would  think  this  a  good  reason  for  setting 
criminals  at  large  .»*  And,  after  all,  much  more  would  be  gained  by 
preventing  insolvency,  than  lost  by  the  ill  consequences  upon  the 
few  who  failed  to  pay  their  debts. 

It  is  cause  of  satisfaction  that,  respecting  this  rectified  state  of 
opinion,  and  respecting  integrity  of  private  virtue,  some  examples 
are  offered.  There  is  one  community  of  Christians  which  holds 
its  members  obliged  to  pay  their  debts  whenever  they  possess  the 
ability,  without  regard  to  the  legal  discharge.^  By  this  means, 
there  is  thrown  over  the  character  of  every  bankrupt  who  possesses 
property,  a  shade  which  nothing  but  payment  can  dispel    The 

^  •  WTiere  any  have  injured  others  in  their  property,  the  greatest  frugality 
should  be  observed  by  themselves  and  their  families  ;  and  although  they  may 
have  a  legal  discharge  from  their  creditors,  both  equity  and  our  Christian  pro- 
fession demand  that  none,  when  they  have  it  in  their  power,  should  rest  satisfied 
until  a  just  restitution  be  made  to  those  who  have  suffered  by  them.' 

'  And  it  is  the  judgement  of  this  meeting,  that  monthly  and  other  meetings 
ought  not  to  receive  collections  or  bequests  for  the  use  of  the  poor,  or  any  other 
services  of  the  Society,  of  persons  who  have  fallen  short  in  the  payment  of  their 
just  debts,  though  legally  discharged  by  their  creditors  :  for  until  such  persons 
have  paid  the  deficiency,  their  possessions  cannot  in  equity  be  c»ii*£\<^«ra^^& 
their  ownS^Official  Docnrntnts  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  iht  Society  of  Friendj, 
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effect  (in  conjunction,  wq  may  hope,  with  private  integrity  of  prin- 
ciple) is  good— good,  both  in  Instituting  a  new  motive  to  avoid 
insolvency,  and  in  inducing  some  of  those  who  do  become  insolvent, 
subsequently  to  pay  all  their  debts. 

Of  this  latter  effect  many  honourable  instances  might  be  given  : 
two  of  which  have  fallen  under  my  observation,  I  would  briefly 
mention. — A  man  had  become  insolvent,  1  believe  in  early  life ; 
his  creditors  divided  his  property  amongst  ihcm,  and  gai-e  him  a 
legal  discharge.     He  appears  to  have  formed  the  resolution  to  pay 
the  remainder,  if  his  own  exertions  should  enable  him  to  do  it. 
He  procured  employment,  by  which,  however,  he  never  gained 
more  than  twenty  shillings  a  week  ;  and  worked  industriously  and 
lived  frugally  for  eighteen  years,    At  the  cKpiration  of  this  time,  he 
found  he  had  accumulated  enough  to  pay  the  remainder,  and  he 
sent  the  money  to  his  creditors.     Such  a  man,  I  think,  might  hope 
to  derive,  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  greater  sattsfaciion  from 
the  consciousness  of  integrity,  than  he  would  have  derived  from 
expending  the  money  on  himself.     It  should  be  loM  that  many  of 
his  creditors,  when  they  heard  the  circumstances,  declined  to 
receive  the  money,  or  voluntarily  presented  ii  to  him  again.    One 
of  these  was  my  neighbour  ;  he  had  been  little  accustomed  to 
exemplary  virtue,  and  the  proffered  money  astonished  him  : 
talked  in  loud  cumracndaiion  of  what  to  him  was  unheard-fl 
integrity ;  signed  a  receipt  for  the  amount,  and  sent  it  back  as  | 
present  to  the  debtor.    The  olhtr  instance  may  furnish  hints  of  J 
useful  kind.     It  was  the  case  of  a  female  who  had  endeavoured  l|^ 
support  herself  by  the  profits  of  a  shop.    She,  however,  bccaia 
insolvent,  paid  some  dividend,  and  received  a  discharge, 
again  entered  into  business,  and  in  the  course  of  years  had  a; 
cumulated  enough  to  pay  the  remainder  of  her  debts.    But  tl 
infirmities  of  ^e  were  now  coming  on,  and  the  annual  ircoil 
from  her  savings  was  just  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  decliniq 
years.     Being  thus  at  present  unable  to  discharge  her  obligatiof 
without  subjecting  herself  to  the  necessity  of  obtaining  relief  froi 
others,  she  executed  a  will,  directing  that  at  her  death  the  credilt 
should  be  paid  the  remainder  of  their  demands ;  and  when  s 
died  they  were  paid  accordingly. 

Wills,  Legatees,  and  Heirs.— The  right  of  a  person  t 
order  the  distribution  of  his  properly  after  death,  i 
by  its  Utility ;  and  were  this  less  manifest  than  it  is,  it  would  fa 
sufScienl  for  us  thai  the  right  is  established  by  civil  government.  \ 

It,  however,  happens  in  practice,  that  persons  s< 
butc  tbeir  property  in  a  manner  that  is  both  unreasonable  a 
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unjust.  This  evil  the  law  cannot  easily  remedy  ;  and  consequently 
the  duty  of  remedying  it  devolves  upon  those  to  whom  the  property 
is  bequeathed.  If  they  do  not  prevent  the  injustice,  it  cannot  be 
prevented.  This  indicates  the  propriety,  on  the  part  of  a  legatee  or 
an  heir,  of  considering,  when  property  devolves  to  him  in  a  manner 
or  in  a  proportion  that  appears  improper,  how  he  may  exercise 
upright  integrity,  lest  he  should  be  the  practical  agent  of  injustice 
or  oppression.  Another  cause  for  the  exercise  of  this  integrity 
consists  in  this  circumstance  : — When  the  right  of  a  person  to  be- 
queath his  property  is  admitted,  it  is  evident  that  his  intention 
ought  in  general  to  be  the  standard  of  his  successor's  conduct :  and 
accordingly  the  law,  in  making  enactments  upon  the  subject, 
directs  much  of  its  solicitude  to  the  means  of  ascertaining  and  of 
fulfilling  the  testator's  intentions.  These  intentions  must,  accord- 
ing to  the  existing  systems  of  Jurisprudence,  be  ascertained  by 
some  general  rules — by  a  written  declaration,  perhaps,  or  a  decla- 
ration of  a  specified  kind,  or  made  in  a  prescribed  form,  or  attested 
in  a  particular  manner.  But  in  consequence  of  this  it  happens, 
that  as  through  accident  or  inadvertency  a  testator  does  not  always 
comply  with  these  forms,  the  law,  which  adheres  to  its  rules,  frus- 
trates his  intentions,  and  therefore,  in  effect,  defeats  its  own  object 
in  prescribing  the  forms.  Here  again  the  intentions  of  the  de- 
ceased and  the  demands  of  equity  cannot  be  fulfilled,  except  by  the 
virtuous  integrity  of  heirs  and  legatees. 

I.  If  my  father,  who  had  one  son  besides  myself,  left  nine- 
tenths  of  his  property  to  me,  and  only  the  remaining  tenth  to  my 
brother,  I  should  not  think  the  will,  however  authentic,  justified  me 
in  taking  so  large  a  proportion,  unless  I  could  discover  some  rea- 
sonable motive  which  influenced  my  fathers  mind.  If  my  brother 
already  possessed  a  fortune  and  I  had  none  ;  if  I  were  married 
and  had  a  numerous  family,  and  he  were  single  and  unlikely  to 
marry ;  if  he  was  incurably  extravagant,  and  would  probably  in  a 
few  weeks  or  months  squander  his  patrimony ;  in  these  or  in  such 
circumstances,  I  should  think  myself  at  liberty  to  appropriate  my 
father's  bequest :  otherwise  I  should  not.  Thus,  if  the  dispropor- 
tionate division  was  the  effect  of  some  unreasonable  prejudice 
against  my  brother,  or  fondness  for  me  ;  or  if  it  was  made  at  the 
unfair  instigation  of  another  person,  or  in  a  temporary  fit  of  pas- 
sion or  disgust;  I  could  not,  virtuously,  enforce  the  will.  The 
reason  is  plain.  The  will  being  unjust  or  extremely  unreasonable, 
I  should  be  guilty  of  injustice  or  extreme  unreasonableness  in  en- 
forcing it. 

By  the  English  law,  the  real  estates  of  dec^^std  ^x^otw^  'asfe 
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Y^V'^    not  available  for  ihe  pa)inent  of  debts  of  simple  contract,  unless 
"fyir-^     they  are  made  so  by  the  will.     Th^  rule  is,  to  be  sure,  suflicienllj- 

■  barbarous  ;  and  he  who  intentionally  forbears  to  make  the  estates 

available,  dies,  as  has  been  properly  observed,  with  a  deliberate 
fraud  in  his  heart.  But  this  fraud  cannot  be  completed  without 
the  concurrence  of  a  second  person,  the  heir.  He  therefore  is 
under  a  moral  obligation  to  pay  such  debts  out  of  the  real  estate, 
notwithstanding  the  deficiency  of  the  will :  for  if  the  father  was 
fraudulent  in  making  such  a  will,  the  son  is  fraudulent  in  taking 

I  advantage  of  his  parent's  wickedness.  He  may  act  with 
legality  in  keeping  the  property,  but  he  is  condemned  as  dishorn 
by  the  Moral  Law, 
II.  A  person  bequeaths  five  hundred  pounds  to  some  charity- 
for  example,  to  the  Foundling — and  directs  that  the  money  stis 
be  laid  out  in  land.  His  intention  is  indisputably  plain  :  but  the 
law,  with  certain  motives,  says  that  tiie  direction  to  lay  out  the 
money  in  land  makes  the  bequest  void  ;  and  it  will  not  enforce  the 
bequest.  But,  because  the  testator  forgot  this,  can  the  residuary 
legatee  honestly  put  the  five  hundred  pounds  into  his  own  pocket  ? 
Assuredly  he  cannot.  The  money  is  as  truly  the  property  of  the 
Foundling  as  if  the  will  had  been  accurately  framed.  The  circum- 
stance that  the  law  will  not  compel  him  to  give  it  up,  although  ' 
may  exempt  him  from  an  action,  cannot  exempt  him  from  guilt, 
The  law,  either  with  reason  or  without  it,  prefers  ihnt 
should  descend  to  a  brother's  son  rather  than  a  sister's.  Still 
pennits  a  man  to  leave  it  to  a  sister's  son  if  he  pleases  ;  and 
requires  that,  when  he  wishes  to  do  this,  he  must  have  three 
nesses  to  his  will  instead  of  two.    The  reader  will  remark  that 

1     object  of  this  legal  provision  is,  that  the  intention  of  the  party 
be  indisputably  known.    The  Legislature  docs  not  wish  to  coot 
him  in  the  disposition  of  his  properly,  but  only  to  ascertain 
tinctly  what  his  intention  is.  A  will,  then,  is  made,  leaving  an  estat 
to  a  sister's  son,  and  is  attested  by  two  witnesses  only.     The 
^on  of  the  third  is  a  matter  of  mere  inadvertence  ;  no  doubt  exii 
as  to  the  person's  intention  or  its  reasonableness.     Is  it,  then,  CO) 
sistent  with  integrity  for  the  brother's  son  to  take  advantage  of  tl 
omission,  and  to  withhold  the  estate  from  his  cousin  ?    I  think 
conscience  of  every  man  will  answer  no  :  and  if  this  be  the  lai 
we  need  enquire  no  further.     Upon  such  a  subject,  the  conci 
dictates  of  the  minds  of  men  can  scarcely  be  otherwise  than 
and  jusL     Hut  even  critically,  the  same  conclusion  appears  to 
Jon-.     The  law  required  three  witnesses  in  order  that  the  persoi 
iatemion  should  he  known.    Now 'WiaVtiDwti  ■.  atvi  \iiwStwt 
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very  object  of  the  law  is  attained.  To  take  advantage  of  the  omis- 
sion is,  in  reality,  to  misapply  the  law.  It  is  insisting  upon  its 
letter  in  opposition  to  its  motives  and  design.  Dr.  Paley  has  decided 
this  question  otherwise,  by  a  process  of  reasoning  of  which  the 
basis  does  not  appear  very  sound.  He  says  that  such  a  person  has 
no  *  right '  to  dispose  of  the  property,  because  the  law  conferred 
the  right  upon  condition  that  he  should  have  three  witnesses,  with 
which  condition  he  has  not  complied.  But  siu-ely  the  *  rigjit '  of 
disposing  property  is  recognised  £^^nera/fy  by  the  law ;  the  requisi- 
tion of  three  witnesses  is  not  designed  to  confer  a  right,  but  to 
adjust  the  mode  of  exercising  it.  Indeed,  Paley  himself  virtually 
gives  up  his  own  doctrine  ;  for  he  says  he  should  hesitate  fn  apply- 
ing it,  if  *  considerations  of  pity  to  distress,  or  duty  to  a  parent,  or 
of  gratitude  to  a  benefactor,'  *  would  be  disregarded  by  the  appli- 
cation. Why  should  these  considerations  suspend  the  applicability 
of  his  doctrine?  Because  Christianity  requires  us  to  attend  to 
them — which  is  the  very  truth  we  are  urging : — we  say,  the  per- 
mission of  the  law  is  not  a  sufficient  warrant  to  disregard  the 
obligations  of  Christianity. 

A  man  who  possesses  five  thousand  pounds  has  two  sons,  of 
whom  John  is  well  provided  for,  and  Thomas  is  not.  With  the 
privity  of  his  sons  he  makes  a  will,  leaving  four  thousand  pounds 
to  Thomas,  and  one  to  John,  explaining  to  both  the  reason  of  this 
division.  A  fire  happens  in  the  house,  and  the  will  is  burnt;  and  the 
father,  before  he  has  the  opportunity  of  making  another,  is  carried 
off  by  a  fever.  Now  the  English  law  would  assign  a  half  of  the 
money  to  each  brother.  If  John  demands  his  half,  is  he  a  just  man  ? 
Everyone,  I  think,  will  perceive  that  he  is  not,  and  that,  if  he  de- 
manded it,  he  would  violate  the  duties  of  benevolence.  The  law  is 
not  his  sufficient  rule. 

A  person  whose  near  relations  do  not  stand  in  need  of  his 
money,  adopts  the  children  of  distant  relatives,  with  the  declared 
intention  or  manifest  design  of  providing  for  them  at  his  death. 
If,  under  such  circumstances,  he  dies  without  a  will,  the  heir  at  law 
could  not  morally  avail  himself  of  his  legal  privilege,  to  the  injury 
of  these  expectant  parties.  They  need  the  money,  and  he  does 
not,  which  is  one  good  reason  for  not  seizing  it ;  but  the  intention 
of  the  deceased  invested  them  with  a  right ;  and  so  that  the  inten- 
tion is  known,  it  matters  little  to  the  moral  obligation,  whether  it 
is  expressed  on  paper  or  not. 

Possibly  some  reader  may  say,  that  if  an  heir  or  legatee  must 

^  J  for.  and  Pol.  Phil.,  b.  3,  p.  1.  c,  2*^. 
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always  institute  enquiries  into  the  uncertain  claims  of  Others  before 
he  accepts  the  property  of  the  deceased,  and  if  he  is  obliged  to 
give  up  his  own  claims  whenever  theirs  seem  to  preponderate,  he 
will  be  involved  in  endless  doubts  and  scruples,  and  testators  will 
never  know  whether  their  wills  will  be  executed  or  not :  the  answer 
is,  that  no  such  scrupulousness  is  demanded.  Hardheartedness, 
ajid  extreme  unreasonableness,  and  injustice, 
considerations  ;  critical  scruples,  a 

It  may  be  worth  a  paragraph  to  remark,  tluit  it  is  to  be  fcan 
some  persons  think  too  complacently  of  their  cImritabU  bequests^ 
or,  what  is  worse,  hope  that  it  is  □  species  of  good  works  which  will 
counterbalance  the  offence  of  some  present  irregularities  of  .con- 
duct. Such  bequests  ought  not  to  be  discouraged  ;  and  yet  it 
should  be  remembered,  that  he  who  gives  after  his  death  parts 
■with  nothing  of  his  own.  He  gives  it  only  when  he  cannot  retain 
it.  The  man  who  leaves  his  money  for  the  single  purpose  of  doing 
good,  does  right;  but  he  vi'ho  hopes  that  it  is  a  work  of  mei' 
should  remember  that  the  money  is  given,  that  the  privation 
endured,  not  by  himself  but  by  his  heirs.  A  man  who  has 
than  he  needs,  should  dispense  it  whilst  it  is  his  own. 

MiNOKS'  Debts.— A  young  man  under  twenly-one  years  i 
purchases  articles  of  a  tradesman,  of  which  some  are  neces 
and  some  are  not.     Payment  for  unnecessary  articles  cannot 
«nforced  by  the  English  law^ihe  reason  with  the  Legislature  beii 
this,  that  thoughtless  youths  might  be  practised  upon  by  dcsignii 
persons,  and  induced  to  make  needless  and  extravagant  pure! 
But  is  the  youth  who  purchases  unnecessary  articles  with  the  pi 
mise  to  pay  when  he  becomes  of  age,  exempted  from  the  oblif 
tion  ?    Now  it  is  to  be  remembered,  generally,  that  this  obligatioa.' 
is  not  founded  upon  tlie  Law  of  the  Land,  and  therefore  that  the 
law  cannot  dispense  with  it.     Hut  if  the  tradesman  has  actually 
taken  advantage  of  the  inexperience  of  a  youth  to  cajole  him  into 
debts  of  which  he  was  not  conscious  of  the  amonnt  or  the  impro- 
priety, it  does  not  appear  that  he  is  obliged  to  pay  them  ;  and  for 
this  reason,  that  he  did  not,  in  any  proper  sense  of  the  term,  cotne 
under  an  obligation  to  pay  them.     In  other  cases,  the  obligation 
remains.    The  circumstance  that  the  law  will  not  assist  the  credi- 
tor to  recover  the  money  does  not  dispense  with  it.     It  is  fit,  no 
doubt,  that  these  dishonourable  tradesmen  should  be  punished^ 
though  the  mode  of  punishing  them  is  exceptionable  indeed.     It 
operates  as  a  powerful  temptation  to  fraud  in  young  men,  and  it  b 
M  bad  tystem  to  discourage  dishonesty  m  one  pei«iOTv  b-j  vwmjvJm 
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the  probity  of  another.  The  youth^  too,  is  of  all  persons  the  last 
who  should  profit  by  the  punishment  of  the  trader.  He  is  repre- 
hensible himself :  young  men  who  contract  such  debts  are  seldom 
so  young  or  so  ignorant  as  not  to  know  that  they  are  doing 
wrong. 

A  man's  wife  *  runs  him  into  debt  *  by  extravagant  purchases 
which  he  is  alike  unable  to  prevent  or  to  afford.  Many  persons 
sell  goods  to  such  a  woman,  who  are  conscious  of  her  habits  and 
of  the  husband's  situation,  yet  continue  to  supply  her  extravagance, 
because  they  know  the  law  will  enable  them  to  enforce  payment 
from  the  husband.  These  persons  act  legally,  but  they  are  legally 
wicked.  Do  they  act  as  they  would  desire  others  to  act  towards 
them?  Would  one  of  these  men  wish  another  tradesman  so  ta 
supply  his  own  wife  if  she  was  notoriously  a  spendthrift  ?  If  not, 
morality  condemns  his  conduct :  and  the  laws,  in  effect,  condemn 
it  too ;  for  the  Legislature  would  not  have  made  husbands  respon- 
sible for  their  wives'  debts  any  more  than  for  the  children's,  but  for 
the  presumption  that  the  wife  generally  buys  what  the  husband  ap- 
proves. Debts  of  unprincipled  extravagance  are  not  debts  which 
the  law  intended  to  provide  that  the  husband  should  pay.  If  all 
women  contracted  such  debts,  the  Legislature  would  instantly  alter 
the  law.  If  the  Legislature  could  have  made  the  distinction,  per- 
haps it  would  have  made  it ;  since  it  did  not  or  could  not,  the  de- 
ficiency must  be  supplied  by  private  integrity. 

Bills  of  Exchange.— The  law  of  England  provides,  that  if 
the  possessor  of  a  Bill  of  Exchange  fails  to  demand  payment  on 
the  day  on  which  it  becoms  due,  he  takes  the  responsibility,  in 
case  of  its  eventual  non-payment,  from  the  previous  endorsers,  and 
incurs  it  himself.  This  as  a  general  rule  may  be  just  A  party 
may  be  able  to  pay  to-day  and  unable  a  week  hence  ;  and  if  in 
such  a  case  a  loss  arises  by  one  man's  negligence,  it  were  mani- 
festly unreasonable  that  it  should  be  sustained  by  others.  But  if 
the  acceptor  becomes  unable  to  pay  a  week  or  a  month  before  the 
bill  is  due,  the  previous  endorsers  cannot  in  justice  throw  the  loss 
upon  the  last  possessor,  even  though  he  fails  to  present  it  on  the 
appointed  day.  For  why  did  the  law  make  its  provision?  In 
order  to  secure  persons  from  the  loss  of  their  property  by  the  neg- 
ligence of  others  over  whom  they  had  no  control.  But,  in  the  sup- 
posed case,  the  loss  is  not  occasioned  by  any  such  cause,  and 
therefore  the  spirit  of  the  law  does  not  apply  to  it  You  are  insist- 
ing upon  its  literal,  in  opposition  to  its  just,  interpretatioiv.  "WV^.'Ccsrx 
the  Bill  was  presented  on  the  right  day  or  ^^  vrcoxi^,  T«aJ««s»  ^^ 
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difference  to  the  previous  endorsers,  and  for  such  a  case  the  lawi 
was  not  made. 

A  similar  rule  of  virtue  applies  to  the  case  of  giving  nolice  of  3 
refusal  to  accept  or  to  pay.  If,  in  consequence  of  the  want  ot  this 
notice,  the  party  is  subjected  to  loss,  he  may  avail  himself  of  the 
legal  exemption  from  the  last  possessor's  claim.  If  the  want  of 
notice  made  no  difference  in  his  situation,  he  may  not. 

Shipments. — The  same  principles  apply  to  a  circumstance 
which  not  anfrequently  occurs  amongst  men  of  business,  and  in 
which  integrity  is,  I  think,  very  commonly  sacrificed  to  interest. 
A  tradesman  in  Falmouth  is  in  the  habit  of  purchasing  goods  of 
merchants  in  London,  by  whom  the  goods  are  fonvarded  in  vessels 
to  Falmouth.     Now  it  is  a  rule  of  law  founded  upon  established 
custom,  that  goods  when  shipped  are  at  the  risk  of  the  buyer.    The 
law,  however,  requires  thai  an  account  of  the  shipment  shall  be 
sent  to  the  buyer  by  post,  in  order  that,  if  he  thinks  proper,  he  may 
insure  his  goods ;  and  in  order  to  effect  this  object,  the  law  directs, 
that  if  the  account  be  not  sent,  and  the  vessel  is  wrecked,  it  wilt  | 
not  enforce  payment  from  the  buyer.    AU  this  as  a  general  rule  M 
just.     But  in  the  actual  transactions  of  business,  goods  are  \ 
frequently  sent  by  sea  bj'  an  expressed  or  tacit  agreement  betnn 
the  parties  without  notice  by  the  post.    The  Falmouth  trades 
then,  is  in  the  habit  of  thus  conducting  the  matter  for 
years.    He  habitually  orders  his  goods  to  be  sent  by  ship,  and  tl 
merchant,  as   habitually,  with  the  buyer's   knowledge,  sends   I 
invoice  with  them.    Of  course  the  buyer  is  not  in  the  habit  C 
insuring.    At  length  a  vessel  is  wrecked,  and  a  package  is  1 
When  the  merchant  applies  for  payment,  the  tradesman  i 
'  No;  you  sent  no  invoice  by  post  1  I  shall  not  pay  yoi 
know  you  cannot  compel  me  by  la«.'  Now  this  couduct,  I  thintj 
condemned  by  morality.    The  man  in  Falmouth  does  not  9 
any  loss  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  notice.     He  would  not  hd 
insured  if  he  had  received  it ;  and  therefore  the  intention  of  t 
Legislature  in  withholding  its  assistance  from  the  merchant,  1 
not  to  provide  for  such  a  case,     Thus  to  lake  advantage  of  tl 
law  without  regard  to  its  intention  is  unjust.     liesides,  the  cusiwg 
of  sending  the  invoice  with  the  goods  rather  than  by  post  is  for  tl 
advantage  of  the  buyer  only;  it  saves  him  a  shilling  in  postal 
The  understanding  amongst  men  of  business  that  the  risk  of  1 
at  sea  impends  on  buyers  is  so  complete,  that  they  habitually  u 
that  risk  into  account  in  the  profits  which  they  demand  on  tl 
goods :  sellers  do  not ;  and  this  again  indicates  the  injusiicel 
throwing  tht  loss  upon  the  seller  when  an  accident  happens  at  s 
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— Yet  tradesmen,  I  believe,  rarely  practise  any  other  justice  than 
that  which  the  law  will  enforce ;  as  if  not  to  be  compelled  by 
law  were  to  be  exempt  from  all  moral  obligation.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  observe,  that  if  the  man  in  Falmouth  was  actually 
prevented  from  insuring  by  the  want  of  an  invoice  by  post,  he 
has  a  claim  of  justice  as  well  as  of  law  upon  the  merchant  in 
London. 

Distraints. — It  is  well  known  that  in  distraints  for  rent,  the 
law  allows  the  landlord  to  seize  whatever  goods  he  finds  upon  the 
premises,  without  enquiring  to  whom  they  belong.  And  this  rule, 
like  many  others,  is  as  good  as  a  general  rule  can  be;  since  an 
unprincipled  tenant  might  easily  contrive  to  make  it  appear  that 
none  of  the  property  was  his  own,  and  thus  the  landlord  might 
be  irremediably  defrauded.  Yet  the  landlord  cannot  always 
virtuously  act  upon  the  rule  of  law.  A  tenant  who  expects  a 
distraint  to-morrow,  and  of  whose  profligacy  a  lodger  in  the  house 
has  no  suspicion,  secretly  removes  his  own  goods  in  the  night,  and 
leaves  the  lodger's  to  be  seized  by  the  bailiff.  The  landlord  ought 
not,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  take  these  goods,  and  to  leave  a 
family  perhaps  without  a  table  or  a  bed.  The  law  indeed  allows 
it  ;  but  benevolence,  but  probity,  does  not. 

A  man  came  to  a  frieod  of  mine  and  proposed  to  take  a 
number  of  his  sheep  to  graze.  My  friend  agreed  with  him,  and 
sent  the  sheep.  The  next  day  these  sheep  were  seized  by  the  man's 
landlord  for  rent.  It  was  an  artifice,  preconcerted  between  the 
landlord  and  the  tenant  in  order  that  the  rent  might  be  paid  out  of 
my  friend's  pocket !  Did  this  landlord  act  justly  ?  The  reader  says, 
*  No ;  he  deserved  a  prison.'  And  yet  the  seizure  was  permitted 
by  the  law  ;  and  if  morality  did  not  possess  an  authority  superior 
to  law,  the  seizure  would  have  been  just.  Now,  in  less  flagitious 
instances,  the  same  regard  to  the  dictates  of  morality  is  to  be 
maintained  notwithstanding  the  permissions  of  law. — The  con- 
trivers of  this  abandoned  iniquity  possessed  the  effrontery  to  come 
afterwards  to  the  gentleman  whom  they  had  defrauded,  to  offer  to 
compound  the  matter ;  to  send  back  the  sheep,  which  were  of  the 
value  perhaps  of  fifty  pounds,  if  he  would  give  them  thirty  pounds 
in  money.  He  refused  to  countenance  such  wickedness  by  the 
remotest  implication,  and  sent  them  away  to  enjoy  all  their 
plunder. 

Theoretically^  perhaps  no  seizures  are  unjust  when  no  fraud  is 
practised  by  the  landlord,  because  persons  who  entrust  their 
property  on  the  premises  of  another,  are  supposed  to  know  t]bk& 
risk,  and  voluntarily  to  undertake  it    But^m  pT2L.c\\cfc,>^v&  fv^\^ 
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often  not  thought  of  and  not  known.  Besides,  mere  justice  is  not 
the  only  thing  which  a  landlord  has  to  take  into  account  The 
authority  which  requires  us  to  be  just,  requires  us  to  be  com- 
passionate and  kind.  And  here,  as  in  many  other  cases,  it  may  be 
remarked,  that  the  object  of  the  law  in  allowing  landlords  to  seize 
whatever  they  find,  was  to  protect  them  from  fraud,  and  not  to 
facilitate  the  oppression  of  under-tenants  and  others.  If  the  first 
tenant  has  practised  no  fraud,  it  seems  a  violation  of  the  intention 
of  the  law,  to  enforce  it  against  those  who  happen  to  have  entrusted 
their  property  in  his  hands. 

Ukjust  Defendants. — It  docs  not  present  a  very  favourable 
view  of  the  state  of  private  principle,  that  there  .ire  so  many  who 
refuse  justice  to  plaintiffs  unless  they  are  compelled  to  be  just  by 
the  law.  It  is  indisputable,  that  a  multitude  of  suits  are  under- 
taken in  order  to  obtain  property  or  rights  which  the  defendant 
knows  he  ought  voluntarily  to  give  up.  Such  a  person  is  certainly 
a  dishonest  man.  When  the  verdict  is  given  against  him,  I  regard 
him  in  the  light  of  a  convicted  robber— differing  from  other  robbers 
in  the  circumstance  that  he  is  tried  at  Nisi  prius  instead  of  the 
Crown  bar.  For  what  is  the  difference  between  him  who  takes 
what  is  another's  and  him  who  withholds  it  ?  This  severity  of  cen- 
sure applies  to  some  who  are  sued  fon  damages.  A  man  who, 
whether  by  design  or  inadvertency,  has  injured  another,  and  will 
not  compensate  him  unless  he  is  legally  compelled  to  do  it,  is  surely 
unjust.  Yet  many  of  these  persons  seem  to  think  that  injury  to 
properly,  or  person,  or  character,  entails  no  duty  to  make  reparation 
except  it  be  enforced.  Why,  the  law  docs  not  create  this  duty  ;  it 
only  compels  us  to  fulfil  it  If  the  minds  of  such  persons  were 
under  the  influence  of  integrity,  they  would  pay  such  debts  without 
compulsion. — This  subject  is  one  amongst  the  many  upon  which 
Public  Opinion  needs  t(^  be  aroused  and  to  be  rectified.  When 
our  estimates  of  moral  character  are  adjusted  to  individual  probity 
of  principle^  some  of  those  who  now  pass  in  society  as  creditable 
persons,  will  be  placed  at  the  same  point  on  the  scale  of  moralit}*, 
as  many  of  those  who  arc  consigned  to  a  jail. 

Ex'ioKTiox. — It  is  a  very  common  thing  for  a  creditor  who 
cannot  obtain  payment  from  the  person  who  owes  him  money,  to 
practise  a  species  of  extortion  upon  his  relations  or  friends.  The 
man  perhaps  is  insolvent  and  unable  to  pay,  and  the  creditor 
threatens  to  imprison  him  in  order  to  induce  his  friends  to  pay  the 
money  rather  than  allow  him  to  be  immured  in  a  jail.  This  is 
not  honest.  Why  should  a  person  be  deprived  of  his  property 
because  he  has  a  regard  for  the  rcpulauoxv  tvxvd  comfotl  oC  another 
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man  ?  It  will  be  said  that  the  debtor's  'friends  pay  voluntarily ; 
but  it  is  only  with  that  sort  of  willingness  with  which  a  traveller 
gives  his  purse  to  a  footpad,  rather  than  be  violently  assaulted  or 
perhaps  killed.  Both  the  footpad  and  the  creditor  are  extortioners 
—one  obtains  money  by  threatening  mischief  to  the  person,  and 
the  other  by  threatening  pain  to  the  mind.  We  do  not  say  that 
their  actions  are  equal  in  fiagitiousness,  but  we  say  that  both  are 
criminal. — It  is  said  that,  after  the  death  of  Sheridan,  and  when  a 
number  of  men  of  rank  were  assembled  to  attend  his  funeral,  a 
person  elegantly  dressed,  and  stating  himself  to  be  a  relation  of 
the  deceased,  entered  the  chamber  of  death.  He  urgently  en- 
treated to  be  allowed  to  view  the  face  of  his  departed  friend,  and 
the  coffin  lid  was  unscrewed.  The  stranger  pulled  a  warrant  out 
of  his  pocket  and  arrested  the  body.  It  was  probably  a  concerted 
scheme  to  obtain  a  sum  (which  it  is  supposed  was  five  hundred 
pounds)  that  had  been  owing  by  the  deceased.  The  creditor 
doubtless  expected  that  a  number  of  men  of  fortune  would  be 
present,  who  would  prefer  losing  five  hundred  pounds  to  suffering 
the  remains  of  their  friend  to  be  consigned  to  the  police.  The  ex- 
tortioner was  successful :  it  is  said  that  Lord  Sidmouth  and 
another  gentleman  paid  the  money.  Was  this  creditor  an  honest 
man  ?  If  courts  of  Equity  had  existed  adapted  to  such  cases,  and 
the  nun  were  prosecuted,  the  consciences  of  a  jury  would  surely 
have  impelled  them  to  send  him  to  Newgate. 

Slaves. — If  a  person  left  me  an  estate  in  Virginia  or  the  West 
Indies,  with  a  hundred  slaves,  the  law  of  the  land  allows  me  to 
keep  possession  of  both ;  the  Moral  Law  does  not.  I  should 
therefore  hold  myself  imperatively  obliged  to  give  these  persons 
their  liberty.  I  do  not  say  that  I  would  manumit  them  all  the 
next  day ;  but  if  I  deferred  their  liberation,  it  ought  to  be  for  their 
sakes,  not  my  own  :  just  as  if  I  had  a  thousand  pounds  for  a 
minor,  my  motive  for  withholding  it  from  him  would  be  exclusively 
his  own  advantage.  Some  persons  who  perceive  the  fiagitiousness 
of  slavery,  retain  slaves.  Much  forbearance  of  thought  and  lan- 
guage should  be  observed  towards  the  man,  in  whose  mind  perhaps 
there  is  a  strong  conflict  between  conscience  and  the  difficulty  or 
loss  which  might  attend  a  regard  to  its  dictates.  I  have  met  with 
a  feeling  and  benevolent  person  who  owned  several  hundred  slaves, 
and  who,  I  believe,  secretly  lamented  his  own  situation.  I  would 
be  slow  in  censuring  such  a  man,  and  yet  it  ought  not  to  be  con- 
cealed, that  if  he  complied  with  the  requisitions  of  the  Moral  Law, 
he  would  at  least  hasten  to  prepare  them  for  emaxvci^tiQrcv.  T^ 
endeavour  to  extricate  oneself  from  the  dv^cxAt^  ^^  selling  <fefc 
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slaves,  were  self- imposition.  A  man  may  ;ls  well  keep  them 
bondage  himself  as  sell  them  to  another  who  would  keep  them 
A  narrative  has  appeared  in  print  of  the  conduct  of  a.  gentleman  lo 
whom  a  number  of  slaves  had  been  bequeathed,  and  who  acted 
towards  ihem  upon  the  principles  which  rectitude  requires.  He 
conveyed  them  to  some  other  country,  educated  some,  procured 
employment  for  others,  and  acted  as  a  Christian  towards  all. 

Upon  similar  Efou"ds,  an  upright  man  should  not  accept  a 
present  of  a  hundred  pounds  from  a  person  who  had  not  paid  his 
debts,  nor  become  his  legatee.  If  tlic  money  were  not  rightfully  his, 
he  cannot  give  it ;  if  it  be  rightfully  his  creditors'  it  cannot  be  mine. 

I  Privateers.— Although  familiarity  with  war  occasions  many 

obliquities  in  the  moral  notions  of  a  people,  yet  the  silent  verdict 
of  public  opinion  is,  1  think,  against  llie  rectitude  of  privateering. 
It  is  not  regarded  as  creditable  and  virtuous  ;  and  this  public  dis- 
approbation appears  to  be  on  the  increase.  Considerable  ex- 
ertion at  least  has  been  made,  on  the  part  of  the  American 
Government,  to  abolish  it. — To  this  private  plunderer  himself  I  do 
not  talk  of  the  obligations  of  morality  ;  he  has  many  lessons  of 
virtue  to  learn  before  he  will  be  likely  to  listen  lo  such  virtue  as  it 
is  the  object  of  these  pages  to  recommend  :  but  to  him  who  per- 
ceives the  flagitiousness  of  the  practice,  I  would  urge  the  con- 
sideration that  he  ought  not  to  receive  the  plunder  of  a  privateer 
even  at  second  hand.  If  a  man  ought  not  to  be  the  legatee  of  a 
bankrupt,  he  ought  not  to  be  the  legatee  of  him  who  gained  his 
money  by  privateering.  Vet  it  is  to  be  feared  that  many  who 
would  not  fit  out  a  privateer,  would  accept  the  money  which  the 
s  had  stolen.     If  it  be  stolen,  it  is  not  theirs  to  give ;  antt 

,  what  one  has  no  right  to  give,  another  has  no  right  to  accept. 

During  one  of  our  wars  with  France,  a  gentleman  who  enter- 
tained auch  views  of  integrity  as  these  was  partner  in  a  merchant 
vessel,  and,  in  spite  of  his  representations,  the  other  owners 
resolved  to  lit  her  out   as  a  privateer.    They  did  so,  and  she 

L  happened  to  capture  several  vessels.     This  gentleman  received 
1  time  to  time  his  share  of  the  prices,  and  laid  it  by  ;  till,  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  war,  it  amounted  to  a  considerable  sum. 

I  What  was  lo  be  done  wi.tb  the  money  ?    He  felt  that,  as  an  up- 
right man,  he  could  not  retain  the  money:  and  he  accordingly 
I  to  France,  advertised  for  the  owners  of  the  captured  vessels, 

I  and  returned  to  them  the  amount.  Such  conduct,  instead  of  being 
er  for  good  men  to  admire,  and  for  men  of  loose  morality  to 
B^^ard  ss  needless  scrupulosity,  ought,  when  such  circumstances 
o  be  an  ordinary  occurrence,    1  d'l  t\q^  nclate  the  fact 
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l)ecause  I  think  it  entitles  the  party  to  any  extraordinary  praise. 
He  was  honest ;  and  honesty  was  his  duty.  The  praise,  if  praise 
l)e  due,  consists  in  this — ^that  he  was  upright  where  most  men 
-would  have  been  unjust  Similar  integrity  upon  parallel  subjects 
may  often  be  exhibited  again — upon  privateering  it  cannot  often 
l)e  repeated ;  for  when  the  virtue  of  the  public  is  great  enough  to 
make  such  integrity  frequent,  it  will  be  great  enough  to  frown 
privateering  from  the  world. 

At  the  time  of  war  with  the  Dutch,  about  forty  years  ago,^  an 
English  merchant  vessel  captured  a  Dutch  Indiaman.  It  happened 
that  one  of  the  owners  of  the  merchantman  was  one  of  the  Society 
of  P'riends  or  Quakers.  This  society,  as  it  objects  to  war,  does 
not  permit  its  members  to  share  in  such  a  manner  in  the  profits  of 
war.  However,  this  person,  when  he  heard  of  the  capture,  insiured 
liis  share  of  the  prize.  The  vessel  could  not  be  brought  into  port, 
-and  he  received  of  the  underwriters  eighteen  hundred  pounds.  To 
have  retained  this  money  would  have  been  equivalent  to  quitting 
the  society,  so  he  gave  it  to  his  friends  to  dispose  of  it  as  justice 
might  appear  to  prescribe.  The  state  of  public  affairs  on  the 
Continent  did  not  allow  the  trustees  immediately  to  take  any 
•active  measures  to  discover  the  owners  of  the  captured  vessel. 
The  money,  therefore,  was  allowed  to  accumulate.  At  the  ter- 
mination of  the  war  with  France,  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
were  repeatedly  published  in  the  Dutch  journals,  and  the  full 
amount  of  every  claim  that  has  been  clearly  made  out  has  been 
paid  by  the  trustees. 

Confiscations. — I  do  not  know  whether  the  history  of  con- 
fiscations affords  any  examples  of  persons  who  refused  to  accept 
the  confiscated  property.  Yet,  when  it  is  considered  under  what 
circumstances  these  seizures  are  frequently  made — of  revolution 
and  civil  war,  and  the  like,  when  the  vindictive  passions  overpower 
the  claims  of  justice  and  humanity — it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
acceptance  of  confiscated  property  has  sometimes  been  an  act 
irreconcilable  with  integrity.  Look,  for  example,  at  the  confis- 
cations of  the  French  Revolution.  The  government  which  at  the 
moment  held  the  reins,  doubtless  sanctioned  the  appropriation  of 
the  property  which  they  seized ;  and  in  so  far  the  acceptance  was 
legal.  But  that  surely  is  not  sufficient  Let  an  upright  man 
suppose  himself  to  be  the  neighbour  of  another  who,  with  his 
family,  enjoys  the  comforts  of  a  paternal  estate.  In  the  dis- 
tractions of  political  turbulence  this  neighbour  is  carried  off  and 
iDanished,  and  the  estate  is  seized  by  order  of  the  government. 

*  I.t.  about  1788. 
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Would  such  a  man  accept  this  estate  when  the  governmenl  ofTered 
it,  without  enquiry  and  consideration  ?  Would  he  sit  down  in  the 
warm  comforts  of  plenty,  whilst  his  neighbour  was  wanderingr 
'  destitute  perhaps,  in  another  lard,  and  whilst  his  family  were  io 
sorrow  and  in  want?  Would  he  not  consider  whether  the  con- 
liscalion  was  consistent  with  justice  and  rectitude— and  whether,, 
if  it  were  right  with  respect  lo  the  man,  it  was  right  with  respect 
to  his  children  and  his  wife,  who  perhaps  did  not  participate  in  his 
offences?  It  may  serve  to  give  clearness  to  our  perceptioa  to 
consider,  that  if  Louis  XVII,  had  been  restored  to  the  throne  soon 
after  his  father's  dcatii,  it  is  probable  that  many  of  the  emigrants- 
would  have  been  reinsiated  in  their  possessions,  Louis's  re- 
storation mighthave  been  the  result  of  some  intrigue,  or  of  a  battle. 
Do,  then,  the  obligations  of  mankind  as  to  enjoying  the  property 
of  another,  depend  on  such  circumstances  as  battles  and  intrigues  ? 
If  the  returning  emigrant  would  have  rightfully  repossessed  his 
estate  if  the  battle  was  successful,  can  the  present  occupier  right- 
fully possess  it  if  the  battle  is  not  successful  ?  'Is  the  result  of  a 
political  manceuvre  a  proper  rule  to  guide  a  man's  conscience  in 
retaining  or  giving  up  the  houses  and  lands  of  his  neighbours  ^ 
Politicians,  and  those  who  profit  by  confiscations,  may  be  little  in- 
fluenced by  considerations  like  these ;  but  there  are  other  men, 
who,  I  think,  will  perceive  that  they  are  important,  and  who,  though- 
confiscated  property  may  never  be  offered  to  them,  will  be  able  t» 
apply  \i\K  principles,  which  these  considerations  illustrate,  to  their  J 
own  conduct  in  other  affairs. 

It  is  worthy  of  observation  that  in  our  own  country,  'of  all  tht  \ 
persons  who  were  enriched  by  the  spoils  of  the  religious  houses  I 
there  was  not  one  who  suffered  for  his  opinions  during  the  pers»-  f 
cution.''  How  can  this  be  accounted  for,  except  upon  the  pre-  I 
sumption  that  those  who  were  so  willing  to  accept  these  spoils, 
not  remarkable  for  their  fidelity  to  religion  ? 

PuPLic  Money.— Some  writers  on  political  affairs  declaim  \ 
much  against  sinecures  and  'places;'  not  always  remembering' I 
that  these  things  may  be  only  modes  of  paying,  and  of  justly" 
paying,  the  servants  of  the  public.  It  would,  no  doubt,  be  prefer* 
able  that  he  who  is  rewarded  for  sending  ihe  public  should  b*\1 
rewarded  .ivowedly  as  such,  and  not  by  the  salary  of  a  nominal  \ 
oRice,  which  is  always  filled  whether  the  receiver  deserves  t 
money  or  not  Such  a  mode  of  remuneration  would  be  mors  1 
reasonable  in  itself,  and  more  satisfactory  to  the  people.     Howci 

'  Somhfy's  Bmi  oflht  Chnrih.  'io\.  U. 
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ff  public  men  deserve  the  money  they  receive,  the  name  by  which 
the  salary  is  designated  is  not  of  much  concern.  The  great  point 
ds  the  desert  That  this  ought  to  be  a  great  point  with  a  govern- 
ment there  can  be  no  doubt ;  and  it  is  indeed  upon  governments 
that  writers  are  wont  to  urge  the  obligation. 

But  our  business  is  with  the  receivers.  May  a  person,  morally, 
appropriate  to  his  own  use  any  amount  of  money  which  a  govern- 
ment chooses  to  give  him  ?  No.  Then,  when  the  public  money  is 
offered  to  any  man,  he  is  bound  in  conscience  to  consider  whether 
Jie  is  in  equity  entitled  to  it  or  not.  If,  not  being  entitled,  he 
accepts  it,  he  is  not  an  upright  man.  For  who  gives  it  to  him  ? 
The  government ;  that  is,  the  trustee  for  the  public.  A  government 
is  in  a  situation  not  dissimilar  to  that  of  a  trustee  for  a  minor.  It 
Ms  no  right  to  dispose  of  the  public  property  according  to  its  own 
will  Whatever  it  expends,  except  with  a  view  to  the  public 
advantage,  is  to  be  regarded  as  so  much  fraud ;  and  it  is  quite  mani- 
fest that  if  the  government  can  have  no  right  to  give,  the  private 
person  can  have  no  right  to  receive.  I  know  of  no  exception  to 
the  application  of  these  remarks,  except  where  the  public  have 
'expressly  delivered  up  a  certain  amount  of  revenue  to  be  applied 
according  to  the  inclination  of  the  governing  power. 

Now,  the  equity  of  an  individual's  claims  upon  the  public 
property  must  be  founded  upon  his  services  to  the  pubUc :  not 
4ipon  his  services  to  a  minister,  nor  upon  the  partiality  of  a  prince ; 
l)ut  upon  services  actually  performed  or  performing  for  the  public^ 
The  degree  in  which  familiarity  with  an  ill  custom  diminishes  our 
^estimate  of  its  viciousness  is  wonderfuL  If  you  propose  to  a  man 
jto  come  to  an  understanding  with  a  guardian,  by  which  he  shall 
get  a  hundred  pounds  out  of  a  ward's  estate,  he  starts  from  you 
with  abhorrence.  Yet  that  same  man,  if  a  minister  should  offer 
Jiim  ten  times  as  much  of  the  public  property,  puts  it  complacently 
^d  thankfully  into  his  pocket.  Is  this  consistency?  Is  it  up- 
rightness ? 

In  estimating  the  recompence  to  which  public  men  are  entitled, 
let  the  principles  by  all  means  be  liberal.  Let  them  be  well  paid ; 
but  let  the  money  be  paid,  not  given  ;  let  it  be  the  discharge  of  a 
xlebt,  not  the  making  of  a  present  And  were  I  a  servant  of  the 
public,  I  should  not  assume  as  of  course,  that  whatever  remunerar 
don  the  government  was  disposed  to  give,  it  would  be  right  for  me 
to  receive.    I  should  think  myself  obliged  to  consider  for  myself: 

^  '  It  is  not  necessary  that  these  services  should  have  been  personal.  Th^ 
widow  or  son  of  a  man  who  had  been  inadequately  remunerated  during  his 
Jife,  may  very  properly  accept  a  competent  pensloiv  ttofia  v\A^\at.\s^ 
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and  without  alTecting  a  trilling  scrupulousness,  I  could  i 
integrity  receive  two  thousand  a  year,  if  !  knew  that  I  was 
handsomely  remuneraied  hy  one.  These  principles  of  conduct  do- 
not  appear  to  lose  their  application  iti  respect  of  fixed  salaries  or 
perquisites  that  are  attached  to  offices.  If  a  man  cannot  uprightljr 
take  two  thousand  pounds  when  he  knows  he  is  entitled  to  but  one, 
it  caJinot  be  made  right  by  the  circumstance  that  others  have  taken 
it  before  him,  or  that  all  take  it  who  accept  office.  The  income- 
may  be  evorhitantly  dis  pro  portioned,  not  merely  to  the  labour  of 
the  ofRce,  but  to  the  total  services  of  the  individual.  Nor,  1  think^ 
do  these  principles  lose  their  application,  even  when,  as  in  this 
country,  a  sum  is  voted  by  the  Legislature  for  the  Civil  List,  and 
when  it  is  out  of  this  voted  sum  that  the  salaries  are  paid.  Yoii' 
say,  the  representatives  of  the  people  gave  the  individual  the 
money.  Very  well;  yet  even  this  may  be  true  in  theory  rather 
than  in  fact.  But  who  pretends  that,  when  the  voles  for  the  Civil 
List  are  made  in  the  House  of  Commons,  its  members  actually 
consider  whether  the  individuals  to  whom  the  money  will  be  dis- 
tributed are  in  equity  entitled  to  it  or  not? — The  question  is  very 
simple  at  last — whether  a  person  may  virtuously  accept  the  monejr 
of  the  public,  without  having  rendered  proportionate  services  to  th»- 
public  ?  There  have  been  examples  of  persons  who  have  volus* 
tarily  declined  to  receive  the  whole  of  the  sums  allotted  to  them  b 
the  government ;  and  when  these  sums  were  manifestly  dispropc 
tionatc  to  the  claims  of  the  parties,  or  unreasonable  when  c 
with  the  privations  of  the  people,  such  sacrifices  approve  themselM 
to  the  feelings  and  consciences  of  the  public.  We  feel  that  tl 
arc  just  and  right ;  and  this  feeling  outweighs  in  authority  i 
hundred  arguments  by  which  men  may  attempt  to  defend  then 
selves  in  the  contrary  practice. 

Those  large  salaries  which  arc  given  by  way  of  '  supporting  tl 
dignity  of  public  functionaries,'  are  not,  1  think,  reconcilable  widj 
propriety  nor  dictated  by  necessity.  At  any  rate,  there  r 
some  sorrowful  want  of  purity  in  political  affairs,  if  an  ambassadc 
or  a  prime  minister  is  indebted  for  any  part  of  his  cfHciency  >j 
these  dignities  and  splendours.  If  the  necessity  for  them  is  n 
imaginary,  it  ought  to  be  ;  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether,  < 
ninister  of  integrity  who  could  not  afford  the  custoi 
splendours  of  his  office,  would  not  possess  as  much  weight  ii 
own  country  and  amongst  other  nations,  as  if  he  were  surroui 
with  magnificence.  Who  feels  disrespect  towards  the  great  oflicet 
of  the  American  Government  ?    And  yet  their  salarii 
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parably  smaller  than  those  of  some  of  the  inferior  ministers  in 
Europe. 

Insurance. — It  is  very  x)ossible  for  a  man  to  act  dishonestly 
every  day  and  yet  never  to  defraud  another  of  a  shilling.  A 
merchant  who  conducts  his  business  partly  or  wholly  with  borrowed 
capital^  is  not  honest  if  he  endangers  the  loss  of  an  amount  of 
property  which,  if  lost,  would  disable  him  from  paying  his  debts; 
He  who  possesses  a  thousand  pounds  of  his  own  and  borrows  a 
thousand  of  some  one  else,  cannot  virtuously  speculate  so  exten* 
sively  as  that^  if  his  prospects  should  be  disappointed,  he  would 
lose  twelve  hundred.  The  speculation  is  dishonest  whether  it 
succeeds  or  not :  it  is  risking  other  men's  property  without  their 
consent  Under  similar  circumstances  it  is  unjust  not  to  insure^ 
Perhaps  the  majority  of  uninsured  traders,  if  their  houses  and 
goods  were  burnt,  would  be  unable  to  pay  their  creditors.  The 
injustice  consists  not  in  the  actual  loss  which  may  be  inflicted  (for 
whether  a  fire  happens  or  not,  the  injustice  is  the  same),  but  in 
endangering  the  infliction  of  the  loss.  There  are  but  two  ways  in 
which^  under  such  circumstances,  the  claims  of  rectitude  can  be 
satisfied — one  is  by  not  endangering  the  property,  and  the  other  by 
telling  its  actual  owner  that  it  will  be  endangered,  and  leaving  him 
to  incur  the  risk  or  not  as  he  pleases. 

*  Those  who  hold  the  property  of  others  are  not  warranted^  on 
the  principles  of  justice,  in  neglecting  to  inform  themselves  from 
time  to  time  of  the  real  situation  of  their  affairs.'  ^  This  enforces 
the  doctrines  which  we  have  delivered.  It  asserts  that  injustice 
attaches  to  not  investigating',  and  this  injustice  is  often  real 
whether  creditors  are  injured  or  not. 

During  the  seventeenth  century,  when  religious  persecution  was 
very  active,  some  beautiful  examples  of  integrity  were  offered  by 
its  victims.  It  was  common  for  officers  to  seize  the  property  of 
conscientious  and  good  men,  and  sometimes  to  plunder  them  with 
such  relentless  barbarity  as  scarcely  to  leave  them  the  common 
utensils  of  a  kitchen.  These  persons  sometimes  had  the  property 
of  others  on  their  premises  ;  and  when  they  heard  that  the  officers 
were  likely  to  make  a  seizure,  industriously  removed  from  their 
premises  all  property  but  their  own.  At  one  period,  a  number  of 
traders  in  the  country,  who  had  made  purchases  in  the  London 
markets,  found  that  their  plunderers  were  likely  to  disable  them 
from  paying  for  their  purchases,  and  they  requested  the  merchants 
to  take  back,  and  the  merchants  did  take  back,  their  goods. 

'  Official  Documents  of  the    Yearly  Meeting  of  the  Society  of  Friends^ 
1826. 
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In  passing,  1  would  remark,  that  the  readers  of  mere  general 
history  only,  are  very  imperfectly  acquainted  wiih  the  exicnt  to 
which  persecution  on  account  of  religion  has  been  practised  in 
these  kingdoms,  ages  since  Protestantism  became  the  religion  oCj 
the  State.    A  competent  acquaintance  with  this  species  of  historyfl 
:Omparable  greater  value  than  much  of  the  matter  wiihl 
which  historians  are  wont  to  fill  their  pages.  ,  ' 

IsiFROvEJiiENTS  ON  ESTATES.— There  are  some  circumstances 
in  which  the  occupier  of  lands  or  houses,  who  has  increased  their 
value  by  erections  or  other  improvements,  cannot  in  justice  be 
compelled  to  piiy  for  the  increased  value  if  he  purchas        "     ~ 
properly.    A  man  purchases  the  lease  of  an  estate,  and  has  reaso 
10  expect  from  the  youth  and  health  of  the  '  lives,'  that  he  maj| 
retain  possession  of  it  for  thirty  or  forty  years.     In  consequence  o 
this  expectation,  he  makes  many  additions  to  the  buildings  : 
by  other  modes  of  improvement  considerably  increases  the  valiW 
of  the  estate.     It,  however,  happens  that  in  the  cour 
three  years  all  the  li\es  drop.     The  landowner,  when   the  jjersoii 
applies  to  him  for  a  new  lease,  demands  payment  for  all  the 
improvements.    This,  1  say,  is  not  just.     It  will  be  replied,  that  alt 
parties  knew  and  voluntarily  undertook  the  risk  :  so  they  did,  and 
if  the  event  had  approadu-J  to  the  ordinary  average  of  such  ri 
the  owner  would   act  rightly  in  demanding  the  increased  valtiQd 
But  it  does  no! ;  and  this  is  the  circumstance  which  would  r 
an  upright  man  decline  to  avail  himself  of  his  advantages.    Vet.'ifl 
anyone  critically  disputes  the  'justice'  of  the  demand,  1  give  u 
the  word,  and  say  that  it  is  not  considerate,  and  kind,  and  benevcM 
lent ;  in  a  word,  it  is  not  CbrUtian.     It  is  no  light  calamity  uponf 
such  a  tenant  to  be  obliged  so  une.vpeciedly  to  repurchase  a  lease ; 
and  to  add  to  this  calamity  a  demand  which  the  common  feelings 
of  mankind  would  condemn,  cannot  be  the  act  of  a  good  r 
Who  doubts  whether,  within  the  last  fourteen  years,  it  has  not 
been  the  duly  of  many  landowners  to  return  a  portion  nf  il 
rents  ?    The  duty  is  the  same  in  one  case  as  in  the  other ;  and  u 
is  founded  on  the  same  principles  in  both.    To  say  that  othC^ 
persons  would  be  willing  to  pay  the  present  value  of  the  property; 
would  not  affect  the  question  of  morality :  because,  to  sell  i 
another  for  that  value  when  the  former  tenant  was  desirous  of  r 
purchasing,  would  not  diminish  the  unkindness  to  hin 

SFlTLEirENTs,— It  is  not  an  unfrequcnt  occurrence,  when  ] 
merchant  or  other  person  becomes  insolvent,  that  the  creditov 
nncxpecledly  find  the  estate  is  chai^eable  with  a  large  selllemcn 
on  the  mfe.     There  is  a  consideration  connected  v-itK  thU  wlvi<^ 
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in  a  greater  degree  involves  integrity  of  character  than  perhaps  is 
often  supposed.  .  Men  in  business  obtain  credit  from  others  in 
consequence  of  the  opinions  which  others  form  of  their  character 
and  property.  The  latter,  if  it  be  not  the  greater  foundation  of 
•credit,  is  a  great  one.  A  person  live^,  then,  at  the  rate  of  a;  thousand 
a  year ;  he  maintains  a  respectable  establishment,  and  diffuses 
over  all  its  parts  indications  of  property.  These  appearances  are 
relied  upon  by  other  men  :  they  think  they  may  safely  entrust  him, 
and  they  do  entrust  him,  with  goods  or  money  ;  until,  when  his 
insolvency  is  suddenly  announced,  they  are  surprised  and  alarmed 
to  find  that  five  hundred  a  year  is  settled  on  his  wife.  Now  this 
person  has  induced  others  to  confide  their  property  to  him  by 
holding  out  fallacious  appearances.  He  has  in  reality  deceived 
them  ;  and  the  deception  is  as  real,  though  it  may  not  be  as 
palpable,  as  if  he  had  deluded  them  with  verbal  falsehoods.  He 
has  been  acting  a  continued  untruth.  Perhaps  such  a  man  will 
say  that  he  never  denied  that  the  greater  part  of  his  apparent 
property  was  settled  on  his  wife.  This  may  be  true  ;  but,  when 
his  neighbour  came  to  him  to  lodge  five  or  six  hundred  pounds  in 
his  hands ;  when  he  was  conscious  that  this  neighbour's  confidence 
wds  founded  upon  the  belief  that  his  apparent  property  was  really 
his  own ;  when  there  was  reason  to  apprehend  that  if  his  neighboui? 
had  known  his  actual  circumstances  he  would  have  hesitated  in 
entrusting  him  with  the  money,  then  he  does  really  and  practically 
deceive  his  neighbour,  and  it  is  not  a  sufficient  justification  to  say 
that  he  has  uttered  no  untruth.  The  reader  will  observe  that  the 
case  is  very  different  from  that  of  a  person  who  conducts  his  busi- 
ness with  borrowed  money.  This  person  must  annually  pay  the 
income  of  the  money  to  the  lender.  He  does  not  expend  it  on  his 
own  establishment,  and  consequently  does  not  hold  out  the  same 
fallacious  appearances.  Some  profligate  spendthrifts  take  a  house, 
buy  elegant  furniture,  and  keep  a  handsome  equipage,  in-order  by 
these  appearances  to  deceive  and  defraud  traders.  No  one  doubts 
whether  these  persons  act  criminally.  How,  then,  can  he  be  inno- 
cent who  knowingly  practises  a  deception  similar  in  kind  though 
varying  in  degree  ? 

Houses  of  Infamy.— rlf  it  were  not  that  a  want  of  virtue  is  so 
common  amongst  men,  we  should  wonder  at  the  coolness  with 
which  some  persons  of  decent  reputation  are  content  to  let  their 
houses  to  persons  of  abandoned  character,  and  to  put  periodically 
into  their  pockets  the  profits  of  infamy.  Sophisms  may  easily  be 
invented  to  palliate  the  conduct ;  but  nothing  can  make  it  right. 
Such  a  landlord  knows  perfectly  to  what  purpose  Vivs  Vv»v&»^'«>^VV^ 
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devoted,  and  knows  that  he  shall  receive  the  wages,  not  perhaps 
of  his  own  iniquity,  but  still  the  wages  of  iniquity.  He  is  almost  a 
partaker  with  them  in  their  sins.  If  I  were  to  sell  a  man  arsenic 
or  a  pistol,  knowing  that  the  buyer  wanted  it  to  commit  murder, 
should  I  not  be  a  bad  man  ?  If  I  let  a  man  a  house,  knowing  that 
the  renter  wants  it  for  purposes  of  wickedness,  am  I  an  innocent 
man  ?  Not  that  it  is  to  be  affirmed  that  no  one  may  receive  ill- 
gotten  money.  A  grocer  may  sell  a  pound  of  sugar  to  a  woman 
though  he  knows  she  is  upon  the  town.  But,  if  we  cannot  specify 
the  point  at  which  a  lawful  degfree  of  participation  terminates,  we 
can  determine,  respecting  some  degrees  of  participation,  that  they 
are  unlawful.  To  the  majority  of  such  offenders  against  the  Moral 
Law,  these  arguments  may  be  urged  in  vain  ;  there  are  some  of 
whom  we  may  indulge  greater  hope.  Respectable  public  brewers 
are  in  the  habit  of  purchasing  beer  houses  in  order  that  they  may 
supply  the  publicans  with  their  porter.  Some  of  these  houses  are 
notoriously  the  resort  of  the  most  abandoned  of  mankind;  the 
daily  scenes  of  riot,  and  drunkenness,  and  of  the  most  filthy  de- 
bauchery. Yet  these  houses  are  purchased  by  brewers — perhaps 
there  is  a  competition  amongst  them  for  the  premises  ;  they  put  in 
a  tenant  of  their  own,  supply  him  with  beer,  and  regularly  receii 
the  profits  of  this  excess  of  wickedness.  Is  there  no  such  obtigatii 
as  that  of  abstaining  even  from  the  appearance  of  evil? 
no  such  thing  as  guilt  without  ^personal  participation  i 
pleas  such  as  that,  if  one  man  did  not  supply  such  a  house  anothef 
would,  are  vain  subterfuges.  Upon  such  reasoning,  you  might  rob 
a  traveller  on  the  road,  if  you  knew  that  at  the  next  turning  a 
footpad  was  waiting  to  plunder  him  if  you  did  not.  Selling  such 
houses  to  be  occupied  as  before,  would  be  like  selling  slaves  because 
you  thought  it  criminal  to  keep  them  in  bondage.  The  obligation 
to  discountenance  wickedness  rests  upon  him  who  possesses  the 
power.  '  To  him  who  knoweth  lo  do  good  and  doeth 
it  is  sin,'  To  retain  our  virtue  may  in  such  cases  c 
thing  ;  but  he  who  values  virtue  at  its  worth  will  not  think  that 
retains  it  at  a  dear  rate. 

Literary  PRorERTV.— Upon  similar  grounds  there  a 
of  the  profits  of  the  press  which  a  good  man  cannot  accept. 
are  some  periodical  works  and  some  newspapers,  from  which,  if' 
were  offered  an  annual  income,  he  would  feel  himself  bound 
reject  it.  Suppose  there  is  a  newspaper  which  is  lucrative  becai 
it  gratifies  a  vicious  taste  for  slander  or  indecency,  o 
there  is  a  magazine  of  which  the  profits  result  from  the 
of  irreligious  or  licentious  articles,  I  wouVd  ■nal  7W.  wVi  i 
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every  quarter  of  a  year,  the  money  which  was  gained  by  vitiating 
mankind.  In  all  such  cases,  there  is  one  sort  of  obligation  which> 
applies  with  great  force,  the  obligation  not  to  discourage  rectitude- 
by  our  example.  Upon  this  ground,  a  man  of  virtue  would  hesitate- 
even  to  contribute  an  article  to  such  a  publication,  lest  they  who* 
knew  he  was  a  contributor,  should  think  they  had  his  example  to* 
justify  improprieties  of  their  own. 

Rewards. — ^A  person  loses  his  pocket-book  containing  fifty- 
pounds,  and  offers  ten  pounds  to  the  finder  if  he  will  restore  it 
The  finder  ought  not  to  demand  the  reward.    It  implies  stu-ely 
some  imputation  upon  a  man's  integrity,  when  he  accepts  payment 
for  being  honest     For,  for  what  else  is  he  paid  ?    If  he  retains  the- 
property  he  is  manifestly  fraudulent.    To  be  paid  for  giving  it  up^ 
is  to  be  paid  for  not  committing  fraud.    The  loser  offers  the  reward 
in  order  to  overpower  the  temptation  to  dishonesty.    To  accept 
the  reward  is  therefore  tacitly  to  acknowledge  that  you  would  have 
been  dishonest  if  it  had  not  been  offered.    This  certainly  is  not 
maintaining  an  integrity  that  is  '  above  suspicion.'    It  will  be  saidi 
that  the  reward  is  offered  voluntarily.    This,  in  proper  language, 
is  not  true.    Two  evils  are  presented  to  the  loser,  of  which  he  \% 
compelled  to  choose  one.    If  men  were  honest,  he  would  not  offer 
the  reward  :  he  would  make  it  known  that  he  had  lost  his  pocket- 
book,  and  the  finder,  if  a  finder  there  were,  would  restore  it    The 
offered  ten  pounds  is  a  tax  which  is  imposed  upon  him  by  the  want 
of  uprightness  in  mankind,  and  he  who  demands  the  money 
actively  promotes  the  imposition.     The  very  word  reward  carries- 
with  it  its  own  reprobation.    As  a  reward,  the  man  of  integrity 
would  receive  nothing.    If  the  loser  requested  it,  he  might  if  hf 
needed  it  accept  a  donation ;  but  he  would  let  it  be  understood 
that  he  accepted  a  present,  not  that  he  received  a  debt. 

Perhaps  examples  enough  or  more  than  enough,  have  been 
accumulated  to  illustrate  this  class  of  obligations.  Many  appeare4 
needful,  because  it  is  a  class  which  is  deplorably  neglected  in 
practice.  So  strong  is  the  temptation  to  think  that  we  may  rights 
fully  possess  whatever  the  law  assigns  to  us — so  insinuating  is  the 
notion,  upon  subjects  of  property,  that  whatever  the  law  does  not 
punish  we  may  rightfully  do,  that  there  is  little  danger  of  supplying 
too  many  motives  to  habitual  discrimination  of  our  duties  and  to 
habitual  pyrity  of  conduct.  Let  the  reader  especially  remember^ 
that  the  exaniples  which  are  offered  are  not  all  of  them  selected  on 
account  of  their  individual  importance,  but  rather  as  illustration9. 
of  the  general  principle.    A  man  may  meet  with  ai  Vi\\ti<i\^^  ccl- 
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cumstances  in  life  to  which  none  of  these  exa.niples  are  relevant, 
but  I  think  he  will  not  hax-e  much  difficulty  in  estimating  the 
principles  which  they  illustrate.  And  this  induces  the  observation, 
that  although  several  of  these  examples  are  taken  from  British  law 
■or  British  customs,  they  do  not,  on  that  account,  lose  their  applica- 
bility where  these  laws  and  customs  do  not  obtain.  If  this  book 
should  ever  be  read  in  a  foreign  land,  or  if  it  should  be  read  in 
this  land  when  public  institutions  or  the  tenor  of  men's  conduct 
shall  be  changed,  the  prindphs  of  its  morality  will,  nevertheless, 
be  applicable  to  the  aiTaii's  of  life. 


CHAPTER  III. 

INEQUALITY  OF  PROPERTY, 


I 


That  many  and  great  evils  result  from  that  inequality  of 
property  which  exists  in  civilised  countries,  is  indicated  by  the 
inany  propositions  which  have  been  made  to  diminish  or  destroy 
it  We  want  not,  indeed,  such  evidence ;  for  it  is  sufficiently 
manifest  to  every  man  who  will  look  round  upon  his  neighbours. 
We  join  not  with  those  who  declaim  against  all  inequality  of 
properly;  the  real  evil  is  not  that  it  is  unequal,  but  that  it  is 
greatly  unequal ;  not  that  one  man  is  richer  than  another,  but  that 
one  man  is  so  rich  as  to  be  luxurious,  or  imperious,  or  profligate, 
and  that  another  is  so  poor  as  to  be  abject  and  depraved,  as  well  .is 
to  be  destitute  of  the  proper  comforts  of  life. 

There  are  two  means  by  which  the  pernicious  inequality  of 
property  may  be  diminished  ;  by  political  institutions,  and  by  the 
exertions  of  private  men.    Our  present  business  is  with  the  latter. 

To  a  person  who  possesses  and  expends  more  than  he  needs, 
there  are  two  reasonable  inducements  to  diminish  its  amount- 
first,  to  benefit  others,  and  next,  to  benelit  his  family  and  himself. 
The  claims  of  benevolence  towards  others  are  often  and  earnestly 
ui^d  upon  the  public,  and  for  that  reason  they  will  not  be  repeated 
here.  Not  that  there  is  no  occ.ision  to  repeat  the  lesson,  for  it  i« 
very  inadequately  leamt ;  but  that  it  is  of  more  consequence  to 
exhibit  obligations  which  are  less  frequently  enforced.  To  insist 
upon  diminishing  the  amount  of  a  man's  property  for  the  sake  of 
kis  family  and  !u'mself,  may  present  to  some  men  new  ideas,  and 
the  doctrine  may  be  paradoxical, 
possessions  are  in  a  great  majoiivj  o(  i^vWancts  vciiMite^L 
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to  the  pos^^ssor — that  is  to  say^  those  who  hold  them  are  generally 
less  excellent,  both  as  citizens  and  as  men,  than  those  who  do  not. 
The  truth  appears  to  be  established  by  the  concurrent  judgment  of 
mankind.  Lord  Bacon  says,  '  Certainly,  great  riches  have  sold 
more  men  than  they  have  bought  out.  As  baggage  is  to  an  army, 
so  are.  riches  to  virtue. — It  hindereth  the  march ;  yea,  and  the  care 
of  it  sometimes  loseth  or  disturbeth  the  victory.' — '  It  is  to  be  feared 
that  thje  general  tendency  of  rank,  and  especially  of  riches^  is  to> 
withdraw  the  heart  from  spiritual  exercises.'^  'A  much  looser 
system  of  morals  commonly  prevails  in  the  higher  than  in  th& 
middling  and  lower  orders  of  society.'  ^  '  The  middle  rank  contains 
most  virtue  and  abilities.' ' 

'  Wealth  heap'd  on  wealth  nor  truth  nor  safety  buys  ; 
The  dangers  gather  as  the  treasures  rise.'  * 

'  There  is  no  greater  calamity  than  that  of  leaving  children  an 
affluent  independence. — The  worst  examples  in  the  Society  of 
Friends  are  generally  amongst  the  children  of  the  rich.'  * 

It  was  an  observation  of  Voltaire's,  that  the  English  people 
were,  like  their  butts  of  beer,  froth  at  top,  dregs  at  bottom — in  the 
middle,  excellent  The  most  rational,  the  wisest,  the  best  portion 
of  mankind,  belong  to  that  class  who  possess  '  neither  poverty  nor 
riches.'  Let  the  reader  look  aroimd  him.  Let  him  observe  who 
are  the  persons  that  contribute  most  to  the  moral  and  physical 
amelioration  of  mankind ;  who  they  are  that  practically  and  per- 
sonally support  our  unnimibered  institutions  of  benevolence ;  who 
they  are  that  exhibit  the  worthiest  examples  of  intellectual  exertion  ; 
who  they  are  to  whom  he  would  himself  apply  if  he  needed  to  avail 
himself  of  a  manly  and  discriminating  judgment  That  they  are- 
the  poor  is  not  to  be  expected  :  we  appeal  to  himself  whether  they 
are  the  rich.  Who,  then,  would  make  his  son  a  rich  man  ?  Wha 
would  remove  his  child  out  of  that  station  in  society  which  is  thus 
peculiarly  favourable  to  intellectual  and  moral  excellence  ? 

If  a  man  knows  that  wealth  will  in  all  probability  be  injurious 
to  himself  and  to  his  children,  injurious  too  in  the  most  important 
points,  the  religious  and  moral  character,  it  is  manifestly  a  point 
of  the  soundest  wisdom  and  the  truest  kindness  to  decline  to* 
accumulate  it  Upon  this  subject,  it  is  admirable  to  observe  with 
what  exactness  the  precepts  of  Christianity  are  adapted  to  that 
conduct  which  the  experience  of  life  recommends.  *  The  care  of 
this  world  and  the  deceitfulness  of  riches  choke  the  word : ' — 

'  More's  Moral  Sketches,  3rd  ed.  p.  446.        •  Wilberforce,  Pract,  View, 

5  Wollestoncroft,  Rights  of  Women,  c.  4. 

^Johnson,  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes,  ^  OaiWMyck«  PortraituYt. 
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■•  choked  with  cares,  and  riches,  and  pleasures  of  this  life,  andbrinff 
no  fruit  to  perfection  : ' — '  How  hardly  shall  they  that  have  riches 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God  ! '  '  They  that  will  be  rich  fail  into 
temptation  and  a  snare,  and  into  many  foolish  and  hurtful  lusts 
which  drown  men  in  destruction  and  perdition,'  Not  that  riches 
necessarily  lead  to  these  consequences,  but  that  such  is  their 
tendency  ;  a  tendency  so  uniform  and  powerful  that  it  is  to  be 
feared  these  are  their  very  frequent  results.  Now  this  language  of 
the  Christian  Scriptures  does  rot  contain  merely  statements  of 
-fact — it  imposes  duties  ;  and  whatever  may  be  the  precise  mode  of 
regarding  those  duties,  one  point  is  perfectly  clear ; — that  he  w 
sets  no  other  limit  to  hispossessions  or  accumulations  than  inabiUl 
or  indisposition  to  obtain  more,  does  not  conform  to  the  will  J 
God.  Assuredly,  if  any  specified  thing  is  declared  by  ChristianiH 
to  be  highly  likely  to  obstruct  our  advancement  in  goo  ~ 
to  endanger  our  final  felicity,  against  that  thing,  whatever  it  be^V 
is  imperative  upon  us  to  guard  with  wakeful  solicitude. 

And  therefore,  without  affirming  that  no  circumstance  c 
justify  a  great  accumulation  of  property,  it  may  safely  be  conclude 
that  far  the  greater  number  of  those  who  do  accumulate  it,  i 
wrong  :  nor  do  I  see  any  reason  to  be  deterred  from  ranking  t 
distribution  of  a  portion  of  great  wealth,  or  a  refusal  to  ai 
it,  amongst  the  imperative  duties  which  are  imposed  by  the  Moi 
Law.  In  truth,  a  man  may  almost  discover  whether  such  condtU 
is  obligatory,  by  referring  to  the  motives  which  induce  him  t 
acquire  great  property  or  to  ret^n  it.  The  motives  are  genera 
impure;  the  desire  of  splendour,  or  the  ambition  of  eminence,  (j 
the  love  of  personal  indulgence.  Are  these  motives  fit  tobebrou^ 
into  competition  with  the  probable  welfare,  the  virtue,  the  usefij 

s,  and  the  happiness  of  his  family  and  himself?    Yet  sucSt  S 
the  competition,  and  tn  such  luiworthy  objects,  duty,  and  r 
and  affection  are  sacrificed. 

It  will  be  said,  a  man  should  provide  for  his  family;  and  n 
ihcmi  if  he  can,  independent.  That  he  should  jirovide  for  his  faniitl 
is  true ;  that  he  should  make  them  independent,  al  an; 
he  should  give  them  an  affluent  independence,  forms  no  part  of  h 
duty,  and  is  frecguently  a  vmlntion  of  it.  As  it  respects  almost  a 
men,  ht  will  best  approve  himself  a  wise  and  kind  parent,  i ' 
leaves  to  his  sons  so  much  only  as  may  enable  them,  by  modera 
engagements,  to  enjoy  the  conveniences  and  comforts  of  life  t 
to  his  daughters  a  sufficiency  to  possess  similar  comforts,  but  not  d 
sufficiency  to  shine  amongst  the  great,or  to  mingle  with  the  vc 
■  -e  dissipation.     If  any  father  prcfcts  oI\\m  cft>iw3aW; 
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-welfkre  and  happiness  of  his  children — if  wisdom  and  kindness 
towards  them  are  with  him  subordinate  considerations^  it  is  not 
probable  that  he  will  listen  to  reasonings  like  these.  But  where 
is  the  parent  who  dares  to  acknowledge  this  preference  to  his  own 
mind? 

It  were  idle  to  affect  to  specify  any  amount  of  property  which  a 
person  ought  not  to  exceed.  The  circumstances  of  one  man  may 
make  it  reasonable  that  he  should  acquire  or  retain  much  more 
than  another  who  has  fewer  claims.  Yet  somewhat  of  a  general 
rule  may  be  suggested.  He  who  is  accumulating  should  consider 
why  he  desires  more.  If  it  really  is,  that  he  believes  an  addition 
will  increase  the  welfare  and  usefulness  and  virtue  of  his  family,  it 
is  probable  that  further  accumulation  may  be  right.  If  no  such 
belief  is  sincerely  entertained,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  it  is 
wrong.  He  who  already  possesses  affluence  should  consider  its 
actual  existing  effects. — If  he  employs  a  competent  portion  of  it  in 
increasing  the  happiness  of  others,  if  it  does  not  produce  any  in- 
jurious effect  upon  his  own  mind,  if  it  does  not  diminish  or  impair 
the  virtues  of  his  children,  if  they  are  grateful  for  their  privileges 
rather  than  vain  of  their  superiority,  if  they  second  his  own  en- 
deavours to  diffuse  happiness  around  them,  he  may  remain  as  he 
is.  If  such  effects  are  not  produced,  but  instead  of  them  others  of 
an  opposite  tendency,  he  certainly  has  too  much. — Upon  this 
serious  subject  let  the  Christian  parent  be  serious.  If,  as  is  proved 
by  the  experience  of  every  day,  great  property  usually  inflicts  great 
injuries  upon  those  who  possess  it,  what  motive  can  induce  a  good 
man  to  lay  it  up  for  his  children  1  What  motive  will  be  his  justifi- 
cation, if  it  tempts  them  from  virtue  ? 

When  children  are  similarly  situated  with  respect  to  their  pro- 
bable wants,  there  seems  no  reason  for  preferring  the  elder  to  the 
younger,  or  sons  to  daughters.  Since  the  proper  object  of  a  parent 
in  making  a  division  of  his  property,  is  the  comfort  and  welfare  of 
his  children,  if  this  object  is  likely  to  be  better  secured  by  an  equal 
than  by  any  other  division,  an  equal  division  ought  to  be  made.  It 
is  a  common,  though  not  a  very  reasonable  opinion,  that  a  son  needs 
a  larger  portion  than  a  daughter.  To  be  sure,  if  he  is  to  live  in 
greater  affluence  than  she,  he  does.  But  why  should  he  ?  There  ap- 
pears no  motive  in  reason,  and  certainly  there  is  none  in  affection,  for 
diminishing  one  child's  comforts  to  increase  another's.  A  son  too 
has  greater  opportimities  of  gain.  A  woman  almost  never  grows 
rich  except  by  legacies  or  marriage ;  so  that,  if  her  father  do  not 
provide  for  her,  it  is  probable  that  she  will  not  be  provided  for  at  alU 
As  to  marriage,  the  opportunity  is  frec\uervl\Y  ivoX.  o^"W^^  \ft  ^ 
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woman ;  and  a  father,  if  he  can,  should  so  proiide  for  his  daiigliier 
as  to  enable  her,  in  single  life,  to  live  in  a  state  of  comfort  not 
greatly  inferior  to  her  brother's.  The  remark  that  the  custom  of 
preferring  sons  \s  general,  and  therefore  that  when  a  coupic  marry 
the  inequality  is  adjusted,  applies  only  to  the  case  of  those  who  d» 
many.  The  number  of  women  who  do  not  is  great ;  and  a  parent 
cannot  foresee  his  daughter's  lot.  Besides,  since  marriage  is  (and 
is  reasonably)  a  great  object  to  a  woman,  and  is  desirable  both  for 
women  and  for  men,  there  appears  a  propriety  in  increasing  the  pro- 
bability of  marriage  by  giving  to  women  such  property  as  shall  con- 
stitute an  additional  inducement  to  marriage  in  the  men.  I  shalF 
hardly  be  suspected  of  recommending  persons  to  'mnrrj- for  money,' 
My  meaning  is  this  :  A  young  man  possesses  five  hundred  a  year, 
and  lives  on  a  corresponding  scale.  He  is  attached  to  a  woman  who 
has  but  one  hundred  a  year.  This  young  man  sees  that  if  he  marries, 
he  must  reduce  his  scale  of  living  ;  and  the  consideration  operates 
(I  do  not  say  that  it  ought  to  operate)  to  deter  him  from  marriage. 
But  if  the  young  man  possessed  three  hundred  a  year  and  lived  ac- 
cordingly, and  if  the  object  of  his  attachment  possessed  three 
hundred  a  year  also,  he  would  not  be  prevented  from  marrying  her 
by  the  fear  of  being  obliged  to  diminish  his  system  of  expenditure. 
Just  complaints  arc  made  of  those  half-concealed  blandishments  by 
which  some  women  who  need  '  a  settlement '  endeavour  to  procure 
it  by  marriage.  Those  blandishments  would  become  more  tempered 
with  propriety,  if  one  great  motive  was  taken  away  by  the  possession 
of  a  competence  of  their  own. 

An  equal  division  of  a  father's  property  will  be  said  to  be  in- 
compatible with  the  system  of  primogeniture,  and  almost  incom- 
patible with  hereditary  rank.  These  are  not  subjects  for  the  present 
Essay.  Whatever  the  reader  may  think  of  the  practical  value  of 
these  institutions,  it  is  manifest  that  far  the  greater  number  of  those 
who  have  property  to  bequeath,  reed  not  concern  themselves  with 
cither  :  they  may,  in  their  own  practice,  contribute  to  diminish  the 
general  and  the  particular  evils  of  unequal  property.  With  respect 
to  their  own  families,  the  result  can  hardly  fait  to  be  good.  It  is 
probable  that  as  men  advance  in  intellectual,  and  especially  in 
moral  evcellence,  the  desire  of  ■  keeping  up  the  family '  will  become 
less  and  less  an  object  of  solicitude.  This  desire  is  not,  in  its  ordi- 
nary character,  recommended  by  any  considerations  which  are 
obviously  deducible  from  virtue  or  from  reason.  It  is  an  aflajr  of 
vanity  ;  and  vanity,  like  other  weaknesses  and  evils,  may  be  ex- 
pected to  diminish  as  sound  habits  of  judgment  prevail  in  tfafr' 
world.  ~ 
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Perhaps  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  obligation  not  to  accumulate 
great  property  for  ourselves  or  our  children,  is  so  little  enforced 
by  the  writers  on  morality.  None  will  dispute  that  such  accumula* 
tion  is  both  unwise  and  unkind.  Everyone  acknowledges  too  that 
the  general  evils  of  the  existing  inequality  of  property  are  enor« 
mously  great :  yet  how  few  insist  upon  those  means  by  which, 
more  than  by  any  other  private  means,  these  evils  may  be  dimi- 
nished !  If  all  men  declined  to  retain,  or  refrained  from  acquiring, 
more  than  is  likely  to  be  beneficial  to  their  families  and  themselves^ 
the  pernicious  inequality  of  property  would  quickly  be  diminished 
or  destroyed.  There  is  a  motive  upon  the  individual  to  do  this; 
which  some  public  reformations  do  not  offer.  He  who  contributes 
almost  nothing  to  diminish  the  general  mischiefs  of  extreme 
poverty  and  extreme  wealth,  may  yet  do  so  much  benefit  to  his  own 
connexions  as  shall  greatly  overpay  him  for  the  sacrifice  of  vanity 
or  inclination.  Perhaps  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  a  claim  too  of 
justice.  The  wealth  of  a  nation  is  a  sort  of  common  stock,  of  which 
the  accumulations  of  one  man  are  usually  made  at  the  expense  of 
others.  A  man  who  has  acquired  a  reasonable  sufficiency,  and 
who  nevertheless  retains  his  business  to  acquire  more  than  a  suffix 
ciency,  practises  a  sort  of  injustice  towards  another  who  needs  his 
means  of  gain.  There  are  always  many  who  cannot  enjoy  the 
comforts  of  life,  because  others  are  improperly  occupying  the  means 
by  which  those  comforts  are  to  be  obtained.  Is  it  the  part  of  a 
Christian  to  do  this  ?->even  abating  the  consideration  that  he  is 
injuring  himself  by  withholding  comforts  from  another. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

LITIGATION— ARBITRATION. 


In  the  third  Essay,*  some  enquiry  will  be  attempted,  as  to  whether 
Justice  may  not  often  be  administered  between  contending  parties, 
or  to  public  offenders,  by  some  species  of  arbitration  rather  than  by 
law  ; — whether  a  graduaJ  substitution  of  Equity  for  fixed  rules  of 
decision,  is  not  congruous  alike  with  philosophy  and  morals. — The 
present  chapter,  however,  and  that  which  succeeds  it,  proceed  upon 
the  supposition  that  the  administration  of  Justice  continues  in  its 
present  state. 

'  Chap.  X. 
K 
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The  question  for  an  individual,  when  he  has  some  cause  of  dis- 
pute with  another  respecting  property  or  rights,  is,  By  what  mean^ 
ought  I  lo  endeavour  to  adjust  it  ?  Three  modes  of  adjustment 
may  be  supposed  to  be  offered :  Private  arrangement  with  the 
other  party — Reference  to  impartial  men — and  Law.  Private  ad- 
justment is  the  best  mode  ;  arbitration  is  good  ;  law  is  good  only 
when  it  is  the  sole  alternative. 

The  Utigiousness  of  some  of  the  early  Christians  at  Corinth  gave 
occasion  lo  the  energetic  expostulation, '  Dare  any  of  you,  having  a 
matter  against  another,  go  to  law  before  the  unjust  and  not  before 
the  saints  ?  Do  ye  not  know  that  the  saints  shall  judge  the  world  ? 
And  if  the  world  shall  be  judged  by  you,  arc  ye  unworthy  to  judge 
ihe  smallest  matters?  Know  ye  not  that  we  shall  judge  angels? 
How  much  more  things  that  pertain  to  this  life  ?  If,  then,  ye  have 
judgments  of  things  pertaining  to  this  life,  set  them  to  judge  who 
are  least  esteemed  in  the  Church.  I  speak  to  your  shame.  Is  it  so 
that  there  is  not  a  wise  man  among  you  ?  no,  not  one  that  shall 
be  able  to  judge  between  his  brethren  ?  But  brother  goeth  to  law 
with  brother,  and  that  before  the  unbelievers.  Now,  therefore,  there 
is  utterly  a  fault  among  you,  because  ye  go  to  law  one  with  another. 
Why  do  ye  not  rather  take  wrong?  Why  do  ye  not  rather  suffer 
yourselves  to  be  defrauded?''  Upon  this,  one  observation  is 
especially  lo  be  remembered  :  that  a  great  part  of  its  pointe<lness 
of  reprehension  is  directed,  not  so  much  to  litigation,  as  to  litigation 
bffare  Pagaiit.  '  lirother  goeth  lo  law  with  brother,  and  that  before 
the  unbelievers.'  The  impropriety  of  exposing  the  disagreements 
of  Christians  in  Pagan  courts  was  manifest  and  great.  They  who 
had  rejected  the  dominant  religion,  for  a  religion  of  which  one 
peculiar  characteristic  was  good-will  and  unanimity,  were  especially 
called  upon  to  exhibit  in  their  conduct  an  illustration  of  lis  purer 
principles.  Few  things,  not  grossly  vicious,  would  bring  upon 
Christians  and  upon  Christianity  itself  so  much  reproach  as  .n 
Utigiousness  which  could  not  or  would  not  find  arbitration  amongst 
themselves.  The  advice  of  the  apostle  appe.irs  to  have  been  acted 
upon.  'The  primitive  Church,  which  was  always  ;cealou5  to  re- 
concile the  brethren  and  to  procure  pardon  for  the  offender  from 
the  person  offended,  did  ordain,  according  to  the  Epistle  of  St.  Paul 
to  the  Corinthians,  that  the  saints  or  Christians  should  not  main- 
tain a  process  of  law  one  against  the  other  at  the  bar  or  tribunals  of 
infidels.'^  The  Christian  of  the  present  day  is  differently  circum- 
stanced, because,  though  he  appeals  to  the  iaw,  he  docs  not  appeal  to 

«  Ry^oiii's  /.ivti  yw*  AyVi,  fot.  ad,  cd.  t6S8.  imtoU.  p.  a.  ^ 
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Pagan  judges ;  and  therefore  so  much  of  the  apostle's  censure  as 
wras  occasioned  by  the  Paganism  of  the  courts  does  not  apply  to  us* 

To  this,  indeed,  there  is  an  exception  founded  upon  analogy*  If 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Reformation,  two  of  the  reformers  had 
carried  a  dispute  respecting  property  before  Ronush  courts,  they 
would  have  come  under  some  portion  of  that  reprobation  which  was 
addressed  to  the  Corinthians.  Certainly,  when  persons  profess 
such  a  love  for  religious  purity  and  excellence  that  they  publicly 
withdraw  from  the  general  religion  of  a  people,  there  ought  to  be  so 
much  purity  and  excellence  amongst  them,  that  it  would  be  needless 
to  have  recourse  to  those  from  whom  they  had  separated  to  adjust 
their  disputes.  The  catholic  of  those  days  might  reasonably  have 
turned  upon  such  reformers  and  said,  Us  it  so  that  there  is  not  a  wise 
man  among  you  ?  no,  not  one  that  shall  be  able  to  judge  between  his 
brethren  ? '  And  if  indeed  no  such  wise  man  was  to  be  found,  it  might 
safely  be  concluded  that  their  reformation  was  an  empty  name. — For 
the  same  reasons,  those  who,  in  the  present  tunes,  think  it  right  to 
withdraw  from  ^her  Protestant  Churches  in  order  to  maintain  sounder 
doctrines  or  purer  practice,  cast  reproach  upon  their  own  community 
if  they  cannot  settle  their  disputes  amongst  themselves.  Pretensions 
to  soundness  and  purity  are  of  little  avail  if  they  do  not  enable  those 
who  make  them  to  repose  in  one  another  such  confidence  as  this. 
Were  I  a  Wesleyan  or  a  Baptist,  I  should  think  it  discreditable  to 
go  to  law  with  one  of  my  own  brotherhood. 

But,  though  the  2i^osi\^^ s  prokibiiion  of  going  to  law  appears  to 
have  been  founded  upon  the  paganism  of  the  courts,  his  language 
evidently  conveys  disapprobation,  generally,  of  appeals  to  the  law. 
He  insists  upon  the  propriety  of  adjusting  disputes  by  arbitration. 
Christians,  he  says,  ought  not  to  be  unworthy  to  judge  the  smallest 
matters ;  and  so  emphatically  does  he  insist  upon  the  truth,  that 
their  religion  ought  to  capacitate  them  to  act  as  arbitrators,  that  he 
intimates  that  even  a  small  advance  in  Christian  excellence  is  suffix 
cient  for  such  a  purpose  as  this.  '  Set  them  to  judge  who  are  least 
esteemed  in  the  Church.'  It  will  perhaps  be  acknowledged  that 
when  Christianity  shall  possess  its  proper  influence  over  us,  therie 
will  be  little  reason  to  recur,  for  adjustment  of  our  disagreements, 
to  fixed  rules  of  law.  And  though  this  influence  is  so  far  short  of 
universal  prevalence,  who  cannot  find  amongst  those  to  whom  he 
may  have  eccess  some  who  are  capable  of  deciding  rightly  and 
justly  ?  The  state  of  that  Christian  country  must  indeed  be  bad,  if 
it  contains  not,  even  in  every  little  district,  one  that  is  able  to  judge 
between  his  brethren. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  cases  in  which  the  Christian  may  pro- 
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pcrly  appeal  to  the  laiv.  He  may  have  an  antagonist  who  can  in 
no  other  manner  be  induced  to  be  just  or  lo  act  aright.  Under 
some  such  circumstances  Paul  himself  pursued  a  similar  course  : 
'  I  appeal  unto  Caesar.' — '  Is  it  lawful  for  you  to  scourge  a  man  thai 
is  a  Roman,  and  uncondemned  ? '  And  wlien  he  had  been  illegally 
taken  into  custody  he  availed  himself  of  his  legal  privileges,  and 
made  the  magistrates  '  come  themselves  and  fetch  him  out.'  There 
are,  besides,  in  the  present  condition  of  jurisprudence,  some  cases 
in  which  the  rule  of  justice  depends  upon  the  rule  of  law — so  that  a 
thing  is  just  or  not  just  according  as  the  law  determines.  In  sud> 
cases  neither  party,  however  well  disposed,  may  ire  able  distini 
to  tell  what  justice  requires  until  the  law  informs  them.  E' 
then,  however,  there  are  better  means  of  procedure  than  by  prtJ 
cuting  suits.     The  parties  may  obtain  '  Opinions.' 

Beside  these  considerations  there  are  others  which  p 
recommend  arbitration  in  preference  to  bw.    The  evih  of  litH 
tioD,  from  which  arbitration  is  in  a  great  degree  exempt,  arc  g 

Expense  is  an  important  item.     A  reasonable  man  desire 
course  to  obtain  justice  as  inexpensively  as  he  can  ;  and  the  g 
cost  of  obtaining  it  in  courts  of  laiv,  is  a  poMcrfal  ri 
f erring  arbitration. 

Legal  Injustice.— He  who  desires  that  justice  should  be  A 
pcnsed  between  him  and  another,  should  sufficiently  bear  ii 
how  much  injustice  is  inflicted  by  the  law.  We  have  seen  ii 
of  the  preceding  chapters  that  law  is  often  very  wide  of  equllj 
and  he  who  desires  to  secure  himself  from  an  inequitable  decid 
possesses  a  powerful  motive  to  prefer  arbitration.  The  te< " 
calities  of  tlic  law  and  the  artifices  of  lawyers  are  almost  i 
able.  Sometimes,  when  a  party  thinlcs  he  is  on  the  eve  of  obtaining  . 
a  jost  verdict,  he  is  suddenly  disappointed  and  his  cause  is  lost  by 
some  technical  defect — the  omission  of  a  word  or  the  mis-spelling 
of  a  name ;  matters  which  in  no  degree  affect  the  validity  of  his 
claims.  If  the  only  advantage  which  arbitration  ofTers  to  disagree- 
ing parties,  was  exemption  from  these  deplorable  evils,  it  would  be 
a  substantial  and  sufficient  argument  in  its  favour.  There  is  nft 
reason  to  doubt,  that  Justice  would  generally  be  administered  by  a 
reference  to  two  or  tliree  upright  and  disinterested  men.  When 
facts  are  laid  before  such  persons,  they  are  seldom  at  a  loss  to 
decide  what  justice  requires.  Its  principles  are  not  so  critical  or 
remote  as  usually  to  require  much  labour  of  research  to  discover 
what  they  dictate.  It  might  he  concluded,  therefore,  even  if  ex- 
perience did  not  confirm  it,  that  an  arbitration,  if  it  did  not  decide 
absolutel)'  aright,  would  at  least  come  lo  as  just  a  decision  as  can 
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be  attained  by  human  means.  But  experience  does  confirm  the 
conclusion.  It  is  known  that  the  Society  of  Friends  never  permits 
its  members  to  carry  disagreements  with  one  another  before  courts 
of  law.  Ally  if  they  continue  in  the  society,  must  submit  to  arbitra- 
tion. And  what  is  the  consequence  ?  They  find,  practically,  that 
arbitration  is  the  best  mode  ;  that  justice  is  in  fact  administered  by 
it,  administered  more  satisfactorily  and  with  fewer  exceptions  than 
in  legal  courts.  No  one  pretends  to  dispute  this.  Indeed,  if  it 
were  disputable,  it  may  be  presumed  that  this  community  would 
abandon  the  practice.  They  adhere  to  it  because  it  is  the  most 
Christian  practice  and  the  best. 

Inquietude. — The  expense,  the  injustice,  the  delays  and  vexa- 
tion which  are  attendant  upon  lawsuits,  bring  altogether  a  degree 
of  inquietude  upon  the  mind  which  greatly  deducts  from  the  enjoy- 
ment of  life,  and  from  the  capacity  to  attend  with  composure  to 
other  and  perhaps  more  important  concerns.  If  to  this  we  add  the 
heart-burnings  and  ill-will  which  suits  frequently  occasion,  a  con- 
siderable sum  of  evil  is  in  this  respect  presented  to  us  :  a  sum  of 
evil,  be  it  remembered,  from  which  arbitration  is  in  a  gi^t  degree 
exempt. 

Upon  the  whole,  arbitration  is  reconunended  by  such  various  and 
powerful  argiunents,  that  when  it  is  proposed  by  one  or  two  contend- 
ing parties  and  objected  to  by  the  other,  there  is  reason  to  presume 
that,  with  that  other,  justice  is  not  the  paramount  object  of  desire. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  MORAUTY  OF  LEGAL  PRACTICE. 

If  it  should  be  asked  why,  in  a  book  of  general  morality,  the  writer 
selects  for  observation  the  practice  of  a  particular  profession,  the 
answer  is  simply  this,  that  the  practice  of  this  particular  profession 
peculiarly  needs  it.  It  peculiarly  needs  to  be  brought  into  juxta- 
position with  sound  principles  of  morality.  Besides  this,  an  honest 
•comparison  of  the  practice  with  the  principles  will  aflMI  useful 
illustration  of  the  requisitions  of  virtue. 

That  public  opinion  pronounces  that  there  is,  in  the  inrdinary 
character  of  legal  practice,  much  that  is  not  reconcilable  with  recti- 
tude, can  need  no  proof.  The  public  opinion  could  scarcely  become 
general  unless  it  were  founded  upon  truth,  and  that  it  is  general  is 
evinced  by  the  language  of  all  ranks  of  men  ;  from  that  of  him  who 
writes  a  treatise  of  morality,  to  that  of  him  who  familiarly  uses  a 
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censorious  proverb.  It  may  reasonably  be  concluded  that  when  Uifl 
professional  conduct  of  a  particular  set  of  men  is  characterised 
peculiarly  with  sacrifices  of  rectitude,  there  must  be  some  general 
and  peculiar  cause.  There  appears  nothing  in  the  profession,  as 
such,  to  produce  this  effccl — nothing  in  taking  a  part  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  which  necessarily  leads  men  away  from  the 
regard  to  justice.  How,  then,  are  we  to  account  for  the  fact  as  it 
exists,  or  where  shall  we  primarily  lay  the  censure?  Is  it  the  fault 
of  the  men  or  of  the  institutions ;  of  the  lawyers  or  of  the  lawf 
Doubtless  the  original  fault  is  in  the  law. 

This  fault,  as  it  respects  our  own  countrj-,  and  I  suppose  evtry 
other,  is  of  two  kinds  :  one  is  necessary,  and  one  accidental. 
First ;  Wherever  fixed  rules  of  deciding  controversies  between 
man  and  man,  or  fixed  rules  of  administering  punishment  to  public 
offenders,  are  established — there  it  is  inevitable  that  equity  will 
sometimes  be  sacrificed  to  rules.  These  rules  are  laws,  that  i^ 
they  must  be  uniformly,  and  for  the  most  part  literally,  applied ; 
and  this  literal  application  (as  we  have  already  had  manifold  occa- 
sion to  show)  is  sometimes  productive  of  practical  injustice.  Since, 
then,  the  legal  profession  employ  themselves  in  enforcing  this  Uter^ 
application — since  they  habitually  exert  themselves  to  do  this  t 
little  regard  to  the  equity  of  the  result,  they  cannot  fail  to 
and  to  obtain  the  character  of  a  profession  that  sacrifices  n 
I  know  not  that  this  is  evitable  so  long  as  numerous  andy&-<vf  n 
are  adopted  in  the  administration  of  justice. 

The  second  cause  of  the  evil,  as  it  results  from  the  law  itself,! 
in  its  extreme  complication — in  the  needless  muliipUcity  of  I 
fonns,  in  the  inextricable  intricacy  of  its  whole  structure:, 
which  is  probably  by  far  the  most  efficient  cause  of  the  wai 
morality  in  legal  practice,  I  call  gratuitous.  It  is  not  necessary 
law  that  it  should  be  so  extremely  complicated.  This  the  pal 
are  beginning  more  and  more  to  see  and  to  assert.  Simplification  fl 
indeed  been  in  some  small  degree  effected  by  recent  acts  of « 
Legislature  ;  and  this  is  a  sufficient  evidence  that  it  was  r 
Hut  whether  needed  or  not,  the  temptation  which  it  casts  in  tl 
of  professional  virtue  is  excessively  great.  A  man  takes  a  cause 
a  morally  bad  cause,  we  will  suppose — to  a  barrister.  The  barrisfe 
searches  his  memory  or  his  books  for  some  one  or  more  amot^ 
the  multiplicity  of  legal  technicalities  by  which  success  may  be  I 
tained  for  his  client.  He  finds  them,  urges  them  in  court,  s! 
that  the  opposing  client  cannot  legally  substantiate  his  claim,  1 
thus  inflicts  upon  liim  practical  injustice.  This  is  primarily  i 
fault  of  the  law.    Take  away  or  diminish  this  encumbering  load  | 
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technk^ties^  and  yoa  take  away»  in  the  same  proportion^  HoA 
opportunity  for  the  professioii  to  sacrifice  the  equity  to  farm%  and 
by  consequence  diminish  the  immorality  of  its  practice*  There 
can  be  no  efficient  reform  amongst  lawyers  without  a  reform  of  the 
law. 

But  whilst  thus  the  original  cause  of  the  sacrifice  of  virtue 
amongst  legal  men  is  to  be  sought  in  legal  institutions,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  they  are  themselves  chargeable  with  greatly  adding  to 
the  evils  which  these  institutions  occasion.  This  is  just  what,  in 
the  present  state  of  human  virtue,  we  might  expect.  Lawyers 
familiarise  to  their  minds  the  notion,  that  whatever  is  legally  right 
is  right ;  and  when  they  have  once  habituated  themselves  to  sacri-* 
fice  the  manifest  dictates  of  equity  to  law,  where  shall  they  stop  ? 
If  a  material  informality  in  an  instrument  is  to  them  a  sufficien 
justification  of  a  sacrifice  of  these  dictates,  they  will  soon  sacrifice 
them  because  a  word  has  been  mis-spelt  by  an  attorney's  clerk* 
When  they  have  gone  thus  far,  they  will  go  further.  The  practice 
of  disregarding  rectitude  in  courts  of  justice  will  become  habitual* 
They  will  go  onward,  from  insisting  upon  legal  technicalities  to  an 
endeavour,  to  pervert  the  law,  then  to  the  giving  a  false  colouring 
to  facts,  and  then  onward  and  still  onward  until  witnesses  are 
abashed  and  confounded,  until  juries  are  misled  by  impassioned 
appeals  to  their  feelings,  until  deliberate  untruths  are  solemnly 
averred,  until,  in  a  word,  all  the  pitiable  and  degrading  spectacles 
are  exhibited  which  are  now  exhibited  in  legal  practice. 

But  when  we  say  that  the  original  cause  of  this  unhappy  system 
is  to  be  found  in  the  law  itself,  is  it  tantamount  to  a  justification  of 
the  system  ?  No  :  if  it  were,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  justify  any 
departure  from  rectitude — it  would  be  sufficient  to  justify  any 
crime,  to  be  able  to  show  that  the  perpetrator  possessed  strong 
temptation.  Strong  temptation  is  undoubtedly  placed  before  the 
legal  practitioner.  This  should  abate  our  censure,  but  it  should  not 
cause  us  to  be  silent. 

We  affirm  that  a  lawyer  cannot  morally  enforce  the  application 
of  regal  rules,  without  regard  to  the  claims  of  equity  in  the  par* 
ticular  case. 

If  it  has  been  seen,  in  the  preceding  chapters,  that  morality  is 
paramount  to  law  ;  if  it  has  been  seen  that  there  are  many  instances 
in  which  private  persons  are  morally  obliged  to  forego  their  legal 
pretensions,  then  it  is  equally  clear  that  a  lawyer  is  obliged  to  hold 
morality  as  paramount  to  law  in  his  own  practice.  If  one  man  may 
not  urge  an  unjust  legal  pretension,  another  may  not  assist  him  in 
urging  it.    No  man,  it  may  be  hoped,  will  say  it  is  the  lawyer's  on^y 
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business  lo  apply  the  law.  Men  cannot  so  cheaply  exempt  them- 
selves from  the  obligations  of  morality.  Vet  here  ihe  questloo  is 
really  susjjended  ;  for  if  the  business  of  the  profusion  does  not 
justify  a  disregard  of  morality,  it  is  not  capable  of  justification. 
Suspended!  It  is  lamentable  that  sucli  a  question  can  exist.  For 
to  what  does  the  alternative  lead  us  f  Is  a  man,  when  he  under- 
takes a  client's  business,  at  liberty  to  advance  his  interests  by  every 
tnethad,  good  or  bad,  which  the  law  will  not  punish?  If  he  ii, 
there  is  an  end  of  morality.  If  he  is  not,  sometliing  must  limit  and 
restrict  him  ;  and  that  something  is  the  Moral  Law. 

Of  every  custom,  however  indefensible,  some  advocates  offer 
themsches  ;  and  some  accordingly  have  attempted  to  justify  the 
practice  of  the  bar.'  Of  that  particular  item  in  the  practice,  whjcb 
consists  in  uttering  untruths  in  order  to  serve  a  client,  Dr.  Palcy 
has  beeii  the  defender.  '  There  are  falsehoods,'  says  he,  ■  which 
are  not  criminal  \  as  where  no  one  is  deceived,  which  is  the  ciise 
with  an  advocate  in  asserting  the  justice,  or  his  belief  of  the  justice, 
of  his  client's  cause.'  It  is  plain  that  in  support  of  this  position  one 
argument  and  only  one  can  be  urged,  and  that  one  has  been 
selected.  '  No  conlidencc  is  destroyed,  because  none  was  reposed ; 
no  promise  lo  speak  the  truth  is  violated,  because  none  was  % 
or  understood  lo  be  given.'  -  The  defence  is  not  very  ( 
even  if  it  were  valid  :  it  defends  men  from  the  imputation  of  li 
hood  because  their  falsehoods  arc  so  habitual  that  no  one  gives  tl 

But  the  defence  is  not  valid.    Of  this  the  reader  may  satii 
himself  by  considering  why,  if  no  one  ever  believes  what  advcx 
say,  they  continue  to  speak.     They  would  not,  year  after  year,  1 
sist  in  uttering  untruths  in  our  courts,  without  attaining  an  o" 
ftnd  knowing  that  they  would  not  attain  it.     If  no  one  ever  it 
believed  them,  they  would  cease  to  asseverate.    They  do  n 
falsehood  for  its  own  sake,  and  utter  it  gratuitously  and  for  tli 
The  custom  itself,  therefore,  disproves  the  argument  that  is  b 
lo  defend  it.     Whenever  that  defence  becomes  valid— whenev 
is  really  true  that '  uo  confidence  is  reposed '  in  advocates,  tli 
cease  to  use  falsehood,  for  it  will  have  lost  it 
real  practice  is  to  mingle  falsehood  and  truth  together,  and  t 
involve  the  one  with  the  other  that  the  jury  cannot  easily  si 
ihcm.    The  jury  know  that  some  of  the  pleader's  statenicnit  | 

'  1  tpmk  of  the  iar,  bisnutp  ihni  branch  of  ih«  profcuian  oflcrs  th 
convcaicui  lIlutiTaiion  oX  (lie  suhjeci.  The  r<'.iw>nlng«  wili  generally  h| 
«lhiY  branchcE. 

•  Mor.  and  Pol.  PAH.  b.  3.  p.  1,  c.  15. 
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true,  and  these  they  believe.  Now  he  makes  other  statements  with 
the  same  deliberate  emphasis  ;  and  how  shall  the  jury  know 
whether  these  are  false  or  true  ?  How  shall  they  discover  the  point 
at  which  they  shall  begin  to '  repose  no  confidence '  r  Knowing  that 
a  part  is  true,  they  cannot  always  know  that  another  part  is  not 
true.  That  it  is  the  pleader's  design  to  persuade  them  of  the  truth 
of  all  he  affirms,  is  manifest.  Suppose  an  advocate  when  he  rose 
should  say,  '  Goitlemen,  I  am  now  going  to  speak  the  truth  ; '  and 
after  narrating  the  facts  of  the  case,  should  say, '  Gentlemen,  I  am 
now  going  to  address  you  with  fictions.'  Why  would  not  an  advo- 
cate do  this?  Because  then  no  confidence  would  be  reposed, 
which  is  the  same  thing  as  to  say  that  he  pursues  his  present  plan 
because  some  confidence  is  reposed ;  and  this  decides  the  ques- 
tion. The  decision  should  not  be  concealed — that  the  advocate 
who  employs  untruths  in  his  pleadings,  does  really  and  most 
strictly  lie. 

And  even  if  no  one  ever  did  believe  an  advocate,  his  false  de- 
clarations would  still  be  lies,  because  he  always  professes  to  speak 
the  truth.'  This,  indeed,  is  true  upon  the  Archdeacon's  own  show- 
ing ;  for  he  says,  *  Whoever  seriously  addresses  his  discourse 
to  another,  tacitly  promises  to  speak  the  truth.'  The  case  is  very 
different  from  others  which  he  proposes  as  parallel— *  parables, 
fables,  jests.'  In  these  the  speaker  does  not  profess  to  state  facts. 
But  the  pleader  does  profess  to  state  facts.  He  intends  and  en- 
deavours to  mislead.  His  untruths,  therefore,  are  lies  to  him 
whether  they  are  believed  or  not ;  just  as,  in  vulgar  life,  a  man 
whose  falsehoods  are  so  notorious  that  no  one  gives  him  credit, 
is  not  the  less  a  liar  than  if  he  were  believed. 

From  one  sort  of  legal  falsehoods  results  one  peculiar  mischief, 
a  mischief  arising  primarily  out  of  an  unhappy  rule  of  law,  but 
which  is  not  on  that  account  morally  justifiable.  <  Decision  is 
commanded  by  pleadings  as  by  evidence,  and  that  also  to  a  vast 
extent  and  with  a  degree  of  certainty  refused  to  evidence.  Deci- 
«ion  is  produced  by  pleadings  as  if  they  were  true,  when  they  arc 
known  and  acknowledged  to  be  false ;  because  they  act  as  evi- 
,dence  and  as  true  evidence  in  all  cases  where  the  opposed  party 
cannot  follow  them  by  counter  declarations— a  consequence  whic*! 
may  and  does  result  from  poverty  and  other  causes.'^  This  is 
deplorable  indeed.  To  employ  false  pleadings  is  sufficiently  un- 
justifiable ;  but  to  employ  Uiem  in  order  that  a  poor  man,  or  that 
any  man,  may  be  debarred  of  his  rights  is  abominable.    But  why 

»   West  Rrj.,  No,  9. 
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do  we  say  that  this  peculiarly  is  abominable  ?  For  to  what  pur- 
pose is  any  falsehood  urged  at  the  bar  but  10  impede  or  prevent  the 
administratiori  of  justice  between  man  anii  man  ?  I  make  no  pre- 
tensions to  legal  knowledge.  Some  false  pleadings  are  legally 
'  necessary '  in  order  to  give  formality  to  a  proceeding.  In  these 
cases  the  evil  is  attributable  in  a  great  degree  to  ihe  law  itself, 
though  1  presume  the  law  is  founded  upon  custom,  which  custom 
was  introduced  by  lawyers.  The  evil,  therefore,  and  the  guilt  lies  at 
the  door  of  the  lysiem  of  legal  practice,  although  it  may  not  all  lie 
at  the  doors  of  existing  practitioners.' 

Gisbome  is  another  defender  of  legal  practice,  and  assumes  a 
wider  ground  of  justification.  '  The  standard,'  says  he,  '  to  which 
the  advocate  refers  the  cause  of  his  client,  is  not  the  law  of  reason 
nor  the  law  of  God,  but  the  law  of  the  land.  His  peculiar  and  pro- 
per object  is  not  to  prove  the  side  of  the  question  which  he  main- 
l^ns  morally  right,  but  legally  right.  The  law  offers  its  protection 
only  on  certain  preliminary  conditions  ;  it  refuses  to  take  cogni- 
zance of  injuries  or  to  enforce  redress,  unless  the  one  be  proved  in 
the  specllic  manner  and  the  other  claimed  in  the  precise  form, 
which  it  prescribes  ;  and  consequently,  whatever  be  the  pleader's 
opinion  of  his  cause,  he  is  guilty  of  no  breach  of  truth  and  justice 
in  defeating  the  pretensions  of  the  persons  whom  he  opposes,  by 
evincing  that  they  have  not  made  good  the  terms  on  which  alone 
they  could  be  legally  entitled,  on  which  alone  they  could  suppose 
themselves  entitled,  to  success.'-"  There  is  something  specious  in 
this  reasoning,  but  what  is  its  amount  ? — that  if  the  laws  of  a 
country  proceed  upon  such  and  such  maxims,  they  exempt  us  from 
the  authority  of  the  laws  of  God.  We  arrive  at  this  often  refitted 
doctrine  at  last.  Either  the  acts  of  a  legislature  may  suspend 
the  obligations  of  morality  or  they  may  not.  If  they  may,  there  is 
an  end  of  that  morality  which  is  founded  upon  the  Divine  Will :  if 
they  may  not,  the  argument  of  Gisbome  is  a  fallacy.  But  in  trtith 
he  himself  shows  its  fallaciousness  :  he  says, '  If  a  cause  should 
present  itself  of  an  aspect  so  dark  as  to  leave  the  advocate  no 
reasonable  doubt  of  its  being  founded  in  iniquity  or  baseness,  or  to 
justify  extremely  strong  suspicions  of  its  evil  nature  and  tendency, 

'  Some  of  these  legal  falsehoods  are  ridiculous  10  the  last  degree.  A  hone 
ii  sent  to  s  farrier  10  be  shod.  Unhappily,  and  to  Ihe  great  Rgrel  of  the 
farrkr,  his  man  accidenlilly  lames  the  horse.  What  ihun  says  the  Xcgai  fomi? 
That  ibc  furier  follbfully  promised  to  shoe  the  horw  properly  :  but  that '  hi:. 
nut  regardinK  hU  >aid  promise  and  undertaking,  Inil  contriMng  and  frandu- 
Icolly  intending,  cmltlly  and  lublilely  to  deceive  und  detmud  the  said  pUlnliff^ 
did  not  DOT  would  shoe  Ihe  snid  hone.  In  n  skilful,  careful,  and  propu"  mimiter. 
&C.1  —See  Ihe  form.  9,  Chilly  or  PUading,  p.  154. 
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he  is  bound  in  the  sight  of  God  to  refuse  all  connexion  with  the 
business.'  Why  is  he  thus  bound  to  refuse?  Because  he  wilt 
viherwise  violate  the  Moral  Law  :  and  this  is  the  very  reason  why 
he  is  bound  in  other  cases.  Observe  too  the  inconsistency :  first 
we  are  told  that  whatever  be  the  pleader's  opinion  of  a  cause,  ^  he 
is  guilty  of  no  breach  of  truth  and  justice '  in  advocating  it ;  and 
afterwards,  that  if  the  cause  is  of  an  '  evil  nature  and  tendency '  he 
mky  not  advocate  it !  That  such  reasoning  does  not  prove  what  it 
is  designed  to  prove  is  evident ;  but  it  proves  something  else — that 
the  practice  cannot  be  defended*  Such  reasoning  would  not  be 
advanced  if  better  could  be  founds  Let  us  not,  however,  seem  to 
avail  ourselves  of  a  writer's  words  without  reference  to  his  meaning* 
The  meaning  in  the  present  instance  is  clearly  this — that  a  pleadeit, 
generally,  may  undertake  a  vicious  cause  ;  but  that  if  it  be  very 
vicious,  he  must  refrain.  You  may  abet  an  act  of  a  certain  shade 
of  iniquity,  but  not  if  it  be  of  a  certain  shade  deeper  :  you  may 
violate  the  Moral  Law  to  a  certain  extent,  but  not  to  every  extent 
To  him  who  would  recommend  rectitude  in  its  purity,  few  reason* 
ings  are  more  satisfactory  than  such  as  these.  They  prove  the 
truth  which  they  assail  by  evincing  that  it  cannot  be  disproved. 

Dr.  Johnson  tried  a  shorter  course  :  *  You  do  not  know  a  cause 
to  be  good  or  bad  till  the  judge  determines  it.  An  argument  that 
does  not  convince  you  may  convince  the  judge  to  whom  you  urge 
it,  and  if  it  does  convince  him,  why  then  he  is  right  and  you  are 
wrong.'  This  is  satisfactory.  It  is  always  satisfiu:tory  to  perceive 
that  a  powerful  intellect  can  find  nothing  but  idle  sophistry  to  uige 
against  the  obligations  of  virtue.  One  other  argument  is  this  : 
Eminent  barristers,  it  is  said,  should  not  be  too  scrupulous,  because 
clients  might  fear  their  causes  would  be  rejected  by  virtuous 
pleaders,  and  might  therefore  go  to  'needy  and  unprincipled 
chicaners.'  Why,  if  their  causes  were  good,  virtuous  pleaders  would 
undertake  them ;  and  if  they  were  bad,  it  matters  not  how  soon  they 
were  discountenanced.  In  a  right  state  of  things,  the  very  circum* 
stance  that  only  an '  unprincipled  chicaner '  would  undertake  a  par* 
ticular  cause,  would  go  far  towards  procuring  a  verdict  against  it* 
Besides,  it  is  a  very  loose  morality  that  recommends  good  men  to  do 
improper  things  lest  they  should  be  done  by  the  bad. 

Seeing,  therefore,  that  no  tolerable  defence  can  be  adduced  of 
the  ordinary  legal  practice,  let  us  consider  for  a  moment  what  are 
its  practical  results. 

A  civil  action  is  brought  into  court,  and  evidence  has  been 
heard  which  satisfies  every  man  that  the  plaintiff  is  entitled  in  jus- 
tice to  a  verdict.     It  is,  on  the  part  of  the  defendant,  a  clear  case 
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of  dishonesty.  Suddenly,  the  pleader  discovers  that  there  is  some 
verbal  flaw  in  a  document,  some  technical  irregularity  in  the  pro- 
ceedings—and the  plaintiff  loses  his  cause.  The  public  are  dis- 
appointed in  their  expectations  of  justice  ;  the  jury  and  the  court 
are  grieved  ;  and  the  unhappy  sufferer  retires,  injured  and  wronged 
— without  redress  or  hope  of  redress.  Can  this  be  tight  f  Can  it 
be  sufl^cient  to  justifj'  a  man  in  this  conduct,  to  urge  that  such 
things  are  his  business — the  means  by  which  he  obtains  his  living  ? 
The  same  excuse  would  justify  a  corsair,  or  a  troop  of  Arabian 
banditti  which  plunders  the  caravan.  Yet  indefensible,  immoral, 
as  this  conduct  is,  it  is  the  everyday  practice  of  the  profession ; 
-and  the  amount  of  injustice  which  is  inflicted  by  this  practice  is 
enormous.  The  plea  that  such  are  the  rules  of  the  law  is  not  ad- 
missible. Whatever  utility  we  may  be  disposed  to  allow  to  the 
uniform  application  of  the  law,  it  will  not  justify  such  conduct  as 
this.  The  integrity  of  the  law  would  not  have  been  violate^ 
though  the  pleader  had  not  pointed  out  the  mis-spelling,  for 
example,  of  a  word.  For  a  judge  to  refuse  to  allow  the  law  to  take 
its  course  after  the  mistake  has  been  urged,  is  one  thing ;  for  .t 
pleader  to  detect  and  to  urge  it,  is  another.  The  judge  may  not  be 
^blc  to  regard  the  equity  of  the  case  without  sacrificing  the  uniform 
operation  of  the  law.  But  if  the  inadvertency  is  not  pointed  out, 
that  uniform  operation  is  perfect  though  equity  be  awarded.  There 
is  no  excuse  for  thus  indicting  injustice.  It  is  an  act  of  pure 
gratuitous  mischief ;  an  act  not  required  by  law,  an  act  condemned 
by  morality,  an  act  possessing  no  apology  but  that  the  agent  ts 
tempted  by  the  gains  of  his  profession. 

An  unhappy  father  seeks,  in  a  court  of  justice,  some  redress  for 
the  misery  which  a  seducer  has  inflicted  upon  his  family ;  a  redress 
which,  if  he  were  successful,  is  deplorably  inadequate,  both  as  a 
recompense  to  the  sufferers  and  as  a  punishment  to  the  criminal. 
The  case  is  estitblished,  and  it  is  manifest  that  equity  and  the  pub- 
lic good  require  exemplary  damages.  What  then  docs  the  pleader 
do?  He  stands  up  and  employs  every  contrivance  to  prevent  the 
jury  from  awarding  these  damages.  He  eloquently  endeavours  to 
persuade  them  that  the  act  involved  little  guilt ;  casts  undeserved 
imputations  upon  (he  immediate  sufferer  and  upon  her  family  ; 
Jests,  and  banters,  and  sneers,  about  all  the  evidence  of  the  case ; 
imputes  bad  motives  iwithout  truth  or  with  it)  to  the  prosecutor  ; 
enpatiiiies  upon  the  Uttle  property  (whether  it  be  little  or  much) 
which  the  seducer  possesses ;  by  these  and  by  such  means  he 
labours  to  prevent  this  injured  father  from  obtaining  any  redress,  to 
secure  the  criminal  from  all  punishment,  and  to  encourage  in  othn/ 
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fnen  the  crime  itself.  Compassion,  justice,  morality,  the  publip 
good,  everything  is  sacrificed — to  what  ?  To  that  which,  upon  such 
a  subject,  it  were  a  shame  to  mention. 

In  the  criminal  courts,  the  same  conduct  is  practised,  and  with 
the  same  indefensibility.  Can  it  be  necessary,  or  ought  it  to  be 
necessary,  to  insist  upon  the  proposition— <  If  it  be  right  that 
offenders  should  be  punished,  it  is  not  right  to  make  them  pass 
with  impunity '  ?  If  a  police  officer  has  seized  a  thief  and  carried 
him  to  prison,  everyone  knows  that  it  would  be  vicious  in  me  to 
effect  his  escape.  Yet  this  is  the  everyday  practice  of  the  profes- 
sion. It  is  their  regular  and  constant  endeavour  to  prevent  justice 
from  being  administered  to  offenders.  Is  it  a  sufficient  justification 
of  preventing  the  execution  of  justice,  of  preventing  that  which 
every  good  citizen  is  desirous  of  promoting — to  say  that  a  man  i» 
an  advocate  by  profession  ?  Is  the  circumstance  of  belonging  to 
the  legal  profession  a  good  reason  for  disregarding  those  duties 
which  are  obligatory  upon  every  other  man  ?  He  who  wards  off 
punishment  from  swindlers  and  robbers,  and  sends  them  amongst 
the  public  upon  the  work  of  fraud  and  plunder  again,  surely  de- 
serves worse  of  his  country  than  many  a  hungry  man  who  filches  a 
loaf  or  a  trinket  from  a  stall.  As  to  employing  legal  artifices  or 
the  tactics  of  declamation  in  order  to  obtain  the  conviction  of  a 
prisoner  whom  there  is  reason  to  believe  to  be  innocent ;  or  as  to 
endeavouring  to  inflict  upon  him  a  punishment  greater  than  his  de- 
serts, the  wickedness  is  so  palpable  that  it  is  wonderful  that  even 
the  power  of  custom  protects  it  from  the  reprobation  of  the  world. 

In  Scotland,  where  the  criminal  process  is  in  some  respects 
superior  to  ours,  the  proportion  of  those  prisoners  who  escape 
punishment  on  account  of  *  technical  niceties'  is  very  great  *  Of 
the  persons  acquitted  in  our  courts  ^/ i^^/ e?;!/ ^^^  escape  from 
technical  niceties,  or  rules  of  evidence  which  give  advantage  to  the 
prisoner,  with  which,  in  the  other  part  of  the  island,  they  are 
wholly  unacquainted.'  ^  Is  not  this  a  great  public  evil?  And  if  we 
charge  that  evil  originally  upon  the  law,  is  it  warrantable,  is  it 
morale  in  the  advocate  actively  to  increase  and  extend  it  ? 

The  plea  that  it  is  of  consequence  that  law  should  be  uniformly 
administered,  does  not  suffice  to  justify  the  pleader  in  criminal  any 
more  than  in  civil  courts.  *  A  thief  was  caught  coming  out  of  a 
house  in  Highbury  Terrace,  with  a  watch  he  had  stolen  therein 
upon  him.  He  was  found  guilty  by  the  jury  upon  the  clearest, 
evidence  of  the  theft ;  but  his  counsel  having  discovered  that  he. 

*  Remarks  on  the  Administration  of  Criminal  justice  in  Scotland,  &c. 
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was  charged  in  the  indktmcni  with  having  stolen  a  watch,  ihe 
property  of  the  owner  of  the  house,  whereas  the  watch  really  be- 
longed to  his  daughter,  the  prisoner  got  clear  off.' '  The  pretext  of 
the  value  of  an  uniform  operation  of  the  law  will  not  avajl  here,J 
Suppose  the  counsel,  though  he  did  discover  the  watch  w 
daughter's,  had  not  insisted  upon  the  inaccuracy,  no  evil 
have  ensued.  The  integrity  of  the  law  would  not  have  been  v 
lated.  The  act  of  a  counsel,  therefore,  in  such  a  case  is  simply  and 
only  a  defeat  of  public  justice,  an  injury  to  the  State,  an  encourage- 
ment to  thieves  ;  and  surely  there  is  no  reason,  either  in  morals  or 
in  common  sense,  why  any  particular  class  of  men  should  be 
privileged  thus  to  injure  the  community.  i-^— it« 

The  wife  of  a  respectable  tradesman  in  the  town  in  which  I  live 
was  left  a  widow  witti  eight  or'  ten  children.  She  employed  a 
confidential  person  to  assist  in  conducting  the  business.  The 
business  was  flourishing  ;  and  yet  at  the  end  of  every  year  she  was 
surprised  and  afflicted  to  find  that  her  profits  were  unaccountably 
small  Al  length  this  confidential  person  was  suspected  of  pecula- 
tion. Money  was  marked  and  placed  as  usual  under  his  care.  It 
was  soon  missed  and  found  upon  his  person  ;  and  when  the  police 
searched  his  house,  they  found  in  his  possession,  methodically 
stowed  away,  five  or  six  thousand  pounds,  the  accumulated  plunder 
of  years  !  This  cniel  and  atrocious  robber  found  no  difficulty  in 
obtaining  advocates,  who  employed  every  artifice  of  defence,  who 
had  recourse  to  every  technicality  of  law,  to  screen  him  from 
punishment  and  to  secure  for  him  the  quiet  possession  of  his 
plunder.  They  found  in  the  indictment  some  word,  of  which  the 
ordinary  and  the  legal  acceptation  were  different ;  and  the  indict- 
ment was  quashed!  Happily,  another  was  proof  against  the 
casuistry,  and  the  criminal  was  found  guilty. 

Will  it  be  said  that  pleaders  are  not  supposed  to  know,  till  the 
verdiclisprnnounccd,  whether  a  prisoner  is  guilty  or  not  ?  If  this 
would  not  avail  as  a  justification  ;  but,  in  reality,  it  is 
only  a  subterfuge.  In  this  very  en se,  after  the  verdict  had  been 
pronounced,  after  the  prisoner's  guilt  had  been  ascertained,  a  new 
trial  was  obtained  ;  not  on  account  of  any  doubt  in  the  evidence — 
ihitt  was  unequivoc.ll— hut  on  .iccotmt  of  some  irregularity  in  pass- 
And  now  the  same  conduct  was  repeated.  Know- 
ing that  the  prisoner  was  guilty,  advocates  still  exerted  their  talents 
and  eloqueoce  to  procure  impunity  for  him,  nay  to  reward^Cxra  a^J 
the  expense  of  public  duty  and  of  private  justice.     They  did  not.^ 

Il'fj/.  /?rt'.,  No.  B,  .^rt.  4, 
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Succeed :  the  plunderer  was  transported ;  but  their  want  of  success 
does  not  diminish  the  impropriety,  the  immorality^  of  their  en- 
deavours. If,  by  the  trickery  of  law,  this  man  had  obtained  an 
acquittal,  what  would  have  been  the  consequence?  Not  merely 
that  he  would  have  possessed,  undisturbed,  his  plundered  thousands ; 
not  merely  that  he  might  have  laughed  at  the  family  whose  money 
he  was  spending  ;  but  that  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  other  shop- 
men, taking  confidence  from  his  success  and  his  impunity,  might 
enter  upon  a  similar  course  of  treachery  and  fraud.  They  might 
think  that  if  the  hour  of  detection  should  arrive,  nothing  was  want- 
ing but  a  sagacious  advocate  to  protect  them  from  punishment,  and 
to  secure  their  spoil.  Will  any  man  then  say,  as  an  excuse  for  the 
legal  practice,  that  it  is  *  usual,'  *  customary,'  the  *  business  of  Jhe 
profession'?    It  is  preposterous.*"'- ■'"  ./-..r   /  **- 

It  really  is  a  dreadful  consideration,  that  a  body  of  men, 
respectable  in  the  various  relationships  of  life,  should  make,  in 
consequence  of  the  vicious  maxims  of  a  profession,  these  deplorable 
sacrifices  of  rectitude.  To  a  writer  upon  such  a  subject,  it  is 
difficult  to  speak  with  that  plainness  which  morality  requires 
without  seeming  to  speak  illiberally  of  men.  But  it  is  not  a 
question  of  liberality  but  of  morals.  When  a  barrister  arrives  at 
an  assize  town  on  the  circuit,  and  tacitly  publishes  that  (abating  a 
few,  and  only  a  few,  cases)  he  is  willing  to  take  the  brief  of  any 
client ;  that  he  is  ready  to  employ  his  abilities,  his  ingenuity,  in 
proving  that  any  given  cause  is  good  or  that  it  is  bad  ;  and  when, 
having  gone  before  a  jury,  he  urges  the  side  upon  which  he  happens 
to  have  been  employed,  with  all  the  earnestness  of  seeming  integrity 
and  truth,  and  bends  all  the  faculties  which  God  has  given  him 
in  promotion  of  its  success ;  when  we  see  all  this,  and  remember 
that  it  was  the  toss  of  a  die  whether  he  should  have  done  exacdy 
the  contrary,  I  think  that  no  expression  characterises  the  procedure 
but  that  of  intellectual  aftd  moral  prostitution.  In  any  other  place 
than  a  court  of  justice,  everyone  would  say  that  it  was  prostitution : 
a  court  of  justice  cannot  make  it  less. 

Perhaps  the  reader  has  heard  of  the  pleader  who,  by  some 
accident,  mistook   the   side   on   which   he  was   to  argue,  and 

^  Some  obstacles  in  the  way  of  this  mode  of  defeating  the  ends  of  justice 
have  been  happily  interposed  by  the  admirable  exertions  of  the  late  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department.  Still  such  cases  are  applicable  as  illustra- 
tions of  what  the  duties  ot  the  profession  are ;  and,  unfortunately,  opportunities 
in  abundance  remain  for  sacrificing  the  duties  of  the  profession  to  its  'business.' 
Here,  without  any  advertence  to  political  opinion,  it  may  be  remarked  that  one 
such  statesman  as  Robert  Peel  is  of  more  value  to  his  country  than  a  multitude 
of  those  who  take  office  and  leave  it  without  any  endeavour  to  ameliorate  the 
national  institutions.       .    ,  .         . 
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earnestly  contended  for  the  opponent's  cause.  His  distressed 
client  at  length  conveyed  an  Intimation  of  his  mistake,  and  he, 
with  forensic  dexterity,  told  the  jury  that  hitherto  he  had  only  been 
anticipating  the  arguments  of  the  opposing  counsel,  and  that  now 
he  would  proceed  to  show  they  were  fallacious.  If  the  reader 
should  imagine  there  is  piculiar  indecency  in  this,  his  sentiment 
would  be  founded  upon  habit  rather  than  upon  reason.  There  is, 
really,  very  little  difference  between  contending  for  both  sides  of 
the  same  cause,  and  contending  for  either  side,  as  the  earliest 
retainer  may  decide.  1  lately  read  the  report  of  a  trial  in  which 
retainers  from  both  parties  had  been  sent  to  a  coimsel,  and  when 
the  cause  was  brought  into  court  it  ^^'as  still  undecided  for  whom  he 
should  appear.  The  scale  was  turned  by  the  judgment  of  another 
counsel,  and  the  pleader  instantly  appenred  on  behalf  of  the  client 
to  whom  his  brother  had  allotted  him.  From  the  mistake  which 
is  mentioned  at  the  head  of  this  paragraph,  let  clients  take  a 
beneficial  hint.  1  suggest  to  them,  if  their  opponent  has  engaged 
the  ablest  counsel,  to  engage  him  also  themselves.  The  arrange- 
ment might  easily  be  managed,  and  would  be  attended  with 
manifest  advant.iges ;  clients  would  be  sure  of  arraying  against 
each  other  equal  abilities  ;  justice  would  be  promoted  by  pre- 
tenting  the  triumph  of  the  more  skilful  pleader  over  the  less  ;  and 
the  minds  of  juries  might  more  quietly  weigh  the  conflicting  argu- 
ments, when  they  were  all  proved  and  all  refuted  by  one  num. 

Probably  it  ivill  be  asked.  What  is  a  legal  man  to  do?    How 
shall  he  discriminate  his  duties,  or  know,  in  the  present  state 
legal  institutions,  what    extent  of  advocation    morality  allows. 
These  are  fair  questions,  and  he  who  asks  thent  is  entitled 
answer.     I   confess  that  an  answer  is  difficult:  and  why 
(lifiiciilt  ?    Because  the  whole  system  is  unsound.     He  who  would 
rectify  the  ordinary  legal  practice,  is  in  the  situation  of  a  physician 
«ho  can  scarcely  prescribe  with  effect  for  a  particular  s)'mptom  iq 
a  patient's  case,  unless  he  will  submit  to  an  entirely  new  regimi 
iind  mode  of  life.    The  conscientious  lawyer  is  surrounded  wit 
temptations  and  with  difficulties  resulting  from  the  general  system' 
of  the  law  :  difficulties  and  temptations  so  great  that  it  may  almott 
appear  to  be  the  part  of  a  wise  man  to  fly  rather  than  to  encounter 
them.    There  is,  however,  nothing  ntetssarily  incidental  to  th* 
legal  profession  which  makes  it  incompatible  with  morality.     He 
who  has  the  tirmness  to  maintain  his  allegiance  to  virtue  may 
doubtless  maintain  it.    Such  a  man  would  consider,  that  law  being' 
in  general  the  practical  standard  of  equity,  the  pleader   may 
jiroiwrly  illustrate  and  enforce  it.     He  may  assiduously  examine 
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statUtcis  and  precedents,  and  honourably  adduce  them  on  behalf  of 
his  client  He  may  distinctly  and  luminously  exhibit  his  client's 
claims.  In  examining  his  witnesses  he  may  educe  the  whole  truth  : 
in  examining  the  other  party's,  he  may  endeavour  to  detect  col- 
lusion, and  to  elicit  facts  which  they  may  attempt  to  conceal ;  in  a 
word,  he  may  lay  before  the  court  a  just  and  lucid  view  of  the 
whole  question.  But  he  may  not  quote  statutes  and  adjudged  cases 
which  he  really  does  not  think  apply  to  the  subject,  or  if  they  do 
appear  to  apply,  he  may  not  urge  them  as  possessing  greater  force 
or  applicability  than  he  really  thinks  they  possess.  He  may  not 
endeavour  to  mislead  the  yxxy  by  appealing  to  their  feelings,  by. 
employing  ridicule,  and  especially  by  unfounded  insinuations  or 
misrepresentation  of  facts.  He  may  not  endeavour  to  make  his 
own  witnesses  affirm  more  than  he  thinks  they  know,  or  induce 
them,  by  artful  questions,  to  give  a  colouring  to  facts  different  from 
the  colouring  of  truth.  He  may  not  endeavour  to  conceal  or  dis- 
credit the  truth  by  attempting  to  confuse  the  other  witnesses,  or  by. 
entrapping  them  into  contradictions.  Such  as  these  appear  to  be 
the  rules  which  rectitude  imposes  in  ordinar)'  cases.  There  are«'. 
some  cases  which  a  professional  man  ought  not  to  undertake  at  all.^^  c^ 
This  is,  indeed,  acknowledged  by  numbers  of  the  profession.  The  '  ' 
obligation  to  reject  them  is  of  course  founded  upon  their  contrariety 
to  virtue.  How,  then,  shall  a  legal  man  know  whether  he  ought  to 
undertake  a  cause  at  all,  but  by  some  previous  consideration  of  its 
merits?  This  must  really  be  done  if  he  would  conform  to  the 
requisitions  of  morality.  There  is  not  an  alternative :  and 
'  absurd '  or '  impracticable '  as  it  may  be  pronounced  to  be,  we  do 
not  shrink  from  explicitly  maintaining  the  truth.  Impracticable  ! 
it  is  at  any  rate  not  impracticable  to  withdraw  from  the  profession 
or  to  decline  to  enter  it.  A  man  is  not  compelled  to  be  a  lawyer  ; 
and  if  there  are  so  many  difficulties  in  the  practice  of  professional 
virtue,  what  is  to  be  said?  Are  we  to  say.  Virtue  must  be 
sacrificed  to  a  profession — or,  The  profession  must  be  sacrificed  to 
Virtue  ?  The  pleader  will  perhaps  say  that  he  cannot  tell  what 
the  merits  of  a  case  are  until  they  are  elicited  in  court.:  but  this  . 
surely  would  not  avail  to  justify  a  disregard  of  morality  in  any 
other  case.  To  defend  one's  seUF  for  an  habitual  disregard  of  the 
claims  of  rectitude,  because  we  cannot  tell,  when  we  begin  a 
course  of  action,  whether  it  will  involve  a  sacrifice  of  rectitude  or 
not,  is  an  ill  defence  indeed.  At  any  rate,  if  he  connects  himself 
with  a  cause  of  questionable  rectitude,  be  needs  not  and  he  ought 
not  to  advocate  it,  whilst  ignorant  of  its  merits,  as  if  he  knew  that 
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it  "was good.    He  ought  not  to  advocate  it  farther  than  he  thinks  it' 

But  if  any  apologist  for  legal  practice  should  say,  that  a' 

pleader  knows  nothing  or  almost  nothing  of  a  brief  till  he 

structed  in  court  by  a  junior  counsel,  or  that  he  has  too  many  briefs 

be  capable  of  any  previous  enquiry  about  them,  the  answer  is  at 
hand — Refuse  them.  It  would  only  add  one  example  to  the  many 
— that  Virtue  cannot  always  be  maintained  without  cost  It  is 
necessary  that  a  man  should  adhere  to  virtue ;  it  is  not  necessary 
that  he  should  be  overwhelmed  with  briefs.  '  .       -       .     #-< 

There  is  one  consideration  under  which  a  pleader  may  assist  a 
client  even  with  a  bad  cause,  which  is,  that  it  is  proper  to  prevent 
the  client  from  suffering  too  far,  I  would  acknowledge,  generally, 
the  justice  of  the  opposite  party's  claims,  or,  if  it  were  a  criminal 
case,  I  would  acquiesce  in  the  evidence  which  carried  conviction  to 
jny  mind  -,  but  still,  in  both,  something  may  remain  for  the  pleader 
to  do.  The  plaintiff  may  demand  a  thousand  pounds  when  only 
eight  hundred  are  due,  and  a  pleader,  though  he  could  not  with 
integrity  resist  the  whole  demand,  could  resist  the  excess  of  the 
demand  above  the  just  amount.  Or  if  the  prosecutor  ui^s  the 
guilt  of  a  prisoner,  and  attempts  to  procure  the  infliction  of  an 
undue  punishment,  a  pleader,  though  he  knows  the  prisoner's 
guilt,  may  rightly  prevent  a  sentence  too  severe.  Murray  the 
grammarian  had  been  a  barrister  in  America.  '  I  do  not  recollect,' 
says  he. '  that  1  ever  encouraged  a  client  to  proceed  at  law  when  I 
thought  his  cause  was  unjust  and  indefensible ;  but,  in  such  cascs^ 
1  believe  it  was  my  invariable  practice  to  discourage  litigation  and 
10  recommend  a  peaceable  settlement  of  differences.  In  the 
retrospect  of  this  mode  of  practice,  I  have  always  had  great  satis- 
faction, and  I  am  persuaded  that  a  different  procedure  would  have 
been  the  source  of  many  painful  recollections.' ' 

One  serious  consideration  remains — the  effect  of  ihe  immorality 
of  Legal  Practice  upon  the  personal  character  of  the  profession. 
'The  lawyer  who  is  frequently  engaged  in  resisting  what  he 
f  Irongly  suspects  to  be  just,  in  maintaining  what  he  deems  to  be 
in  strictness  untenable,  in  advancing  inconclusive  reasoning,  and 
seeking  after  flaws  in  the  sound  replies  of  his  antagonists,  can  be 
picscrved  by  nothing  short  of  serious  and  invari.-ible  solicitude, 
from  the  risk  of  having  the  distinction  between  moral  right  and 
wrong  almost  erased  from  his  mind."  Is  it  indeed  so?  Tre- 
ntendous  is  the  risk.  Is  it  indeed  so?  Then  the  custom  which 
entails  this  fearful  risk   must  infallibly  be  bad.    Assuredly  no 
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virtuous  conduct  tends  to  erase  the  distinctions  between  right  and 
wrong  from  the  mind. -**    *     '   •  '    '/ 

K  f "'  '  .   i<.>^-..-      ■.   .  -  -        * 

It  is  by  no  means  certain,  that  if  a  lawyer  were  to  enter  upon 
life  with  a  steady  determination  to  act  upon  the  principles  of  strict 
integrity,  his  experience  would  occasion  any  exception  to  the  general 
rule,  that  the  path  of  virtue  is  the  path  of  interest  The  client  who 
^was  conscious  of  the  goodness  of  his  cause,  would  frefer  the 
•advocate  whose  known  maxims  of  conduct  gave  weight  to  every 
cause  that  he  undertook.  When  such  a  man  appeared  before  a 
Jury,  they  would  attend  to  his  statements  and  his  reasonings  with 
that  confidence  which  integrity  only  can  inspire.  They  would  not 
make,  as  they  now  do,  perpetual  deductions  from  his  averred  facts  ; 
they  would  not  be  upon  the  watch,  as  they  now  are,  to  protect 
themselves  from  illusion,  and  casuistry,  and  misrepresentation. 
Such  a  man,  I  say,  would  have  a  weight  of  advocacy  which  no 
other  qualification  can  supply ;  and  upright  clients,  knowing  this, 
would  find  it  their  interest  to  employ  him.  The  majority  of  clients, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  are  upright.  Professional  success,  therefore, 
would  probably  follow.  And  if  a  few  such  pleaders,  nay,  if  one 
such  pleader  was  established,  the  consequence  might  be  beneficial 
and  extensive  to  a  degree  which  it  is  not  easy  to  compute.  It 
might  soon  become  necessary  for  other  pleaders  to  act  upon  the 
same  principles,  because  clients  would  not  entrust  their  interests 
to  any  but  those  whose  characters  would  give  weight  to  their 
advocacy.  Thus  even  the  profligate  part  of  the  profession  might 
be  reformed  by  motives  of  interest,  if  not  from  choice.  Want  of 
credit  might  be  want  of  practice  ;  for  it  might  eventually  be  almost 
equivalent  to  the  loss  of  a  cause  to  entrust  it  to  a  bad  man.  The 
effects  would  extend  to  the  public.  If  none  but  upright  men  could 
be  efficiept  advocates,  and  if  upright  men  would  not  advocate 
vicious  causes,  vicious  causes  would  not  be  prosecuted.  But  if 
such  be  the  probable  or  even  the  possible  results  of  sterling 
integrity,  if  it  might  be  the  means  of  reforming  the  practice  of  a 
large  and  influential  profession,  and  of  almost  exterminating 
wicked  litigation  from  a  people — the  obligation  to  practise  this 
integrity  is  proportionately  great :  the  amount  of  depending  good 
involves  a  corresponding  amount  of  responsibility  upon  him  who 
contributes  to  perpetuate  the  evil  * 
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A  Promise  is  a  contract,  differing  from  such  contracts  as  a  lawj'cr 
would  draw  up,  in  the  circumstance  that  ordinarily  it  is  not 
The  motive  for  signing  a  contract  is  to  give  assurance  or 
security  to  the  receiver  that  its  terms  will  be  fulfilled.  The  same 
motive  is  the  inducement  to  a  promise.  The  general  obligation  of 
promises  needs  little  illustration,  because  it  is  not  disputed,  Men 
are  not  left  without  the  consciousness  that  what  they  promise,  Ihey  _ 
ought  to  perform;  andthus  thousands,  who  cangivenophilosophicu  J 
account  of  the  matter,  know,  with  certain  assurance,  that  if  thftf  V 
violate  their  engagements  they  violate  the  Law  of  Cod. 

Some  philosophers  deduce  the  obligation  of  promises  from  the 
expeditnty  of  fulfilling  them.  Doubtless  fuliilment  is  expedient ; 
but  there  is  a  shorter  and  a  safer  road  to  truth.  To  promise  and 
not  to  perform,  is  to  decei*'c ;  and  deceit  is  peculiarly  and  especinlljf 
condemned  by  Christianity.  A  lie  has  been  defined  to  be  'a  breadf  J 
<if  promise  ;'  and,  smce  the  Scriptures  condemn  lying,  they  coa-j 
dcinn  breaches  of  promise. 

Persons  sometimes  deceive  others  by  making  a  promise  u 
sense  different  from  that  in  which  they  know  it  will  be  understood. 
They  hope  this  species  of  deceit  is  less  criminal  than  breaking 
their  word,  and  wish  lo  gain  the  advantage  of  deceiving  without  its 
guilL  They  dislike  the  shitme  but  perform  the  act.  A  son  ha* 
abandoned  his  father's  house,  and  the  father  promises  thai  if  h^ 
returns,  he  shall  be  received  with  open  arms.  The  son  returns, 
the  father  '  opens  his  arms' to  receive  him,  and  then  proceeds  lo 
treat  him  with  rigour,  This  father  falsifies  his  promise  as  truly  as 
if  he  had  specifically  engaged  lo  treat  him  with  kindness.  The 
sense  in  which  a  promise  binds  a  person,  is  the  sense  in  which  he 
kiiovii  it  is  accepted  by  the  other  party, 

it  is  very  possible  to  promise  without  speaking.  Those  who 
purchase  al  auctions  frequently  advance  on  the  price  by  a  sign  or 
;t  nod.  An  auctioneer,  in  selling  an  est.ite,  says, '  Nine  hundred  and 
ninety  pounds  arc  offered.'  He  whi 
indicate  an  advance  of  ten  pounds,/ 
A  person  who  brings  up  bis  cliildre 
encouraged  expectation  that  he  w'" 
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He  who  niakes  the  customary  sign  to  ^| 
Dunds,/Jru»HJ«  to  give  a  thousand.— .  ^| 
cliildren  or  others  in  the  known  and  ^| 
he  will  provide  for  them,  promises  lo   ^| 
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{provide  for  them.  A  shipmaster  promises  to  deliver  a  pipe  of  wine 
at  the  accustomed  port,  although  he  may  have  made  no  written 
and  no  verbal  engagement  respecting  it. 

Parole,  such  as  is  taken  of  military  men,  is  of  imperative 
•obligation.  The  prisoner  who  escapes  by  breach  of  parole,  ought 
to  be  r^^ded  as  the  perpetrator  of  an  aggravated  crime  :  aggra- 
vated, since  his  word  was  accepted,  as  he  knows,  because  peculiar 
reliance  was  placed  upon  it,  and  since  he  adds  to  the  ordinary  guilt 
of  breach  of  promise  that  of  casting  suspicion  and  entailing  suffer- 
ing upon  other  men.  If  breach  of  parole  were  general,  parole  woukl* 
not  be  taken.  It  is  one  of  the  anomalies  which  are  presented  by 
the  adherents  of  the  law  of  honour,  that  they  do  not  reject  from 
their  society  the  man  who  impeaches  their  respectability  and  his 
•own,  whilst  they  reject  the  man  who  really  impeaches  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other. — To  say  I  am  a  man  of  honour  and  therefore 
you  may  rely  upon  my  word ;  and  then,  as  soon  as  it  is  accepted, 
to  violate  that  word,  is  no  ordinary  deceit  An  upright  man  never 
broke  parole. 

Promises  are  not  binding  if  performance  is  unlawful.  Some- 
times men  promise  to  commit  a  wicked  act — even  to  assassination ; 
but  a  man  is  not  required  to  conmiit  murder  because  he  has  pro- 
mised to  commit  it.  Thus,  in  the  Christian  Scriptures,  the  son 
who  had  said,  *•  I  will  not  *  work  in  the  vineyard,  and  '  afterwards 
repented  and  went,'  is  spoken  of  with  approbation :  his  promise 
was  not  binding,  because  fulfihnent  would  have  been  wrong. 
Cranmer,  whose  religious  firmness  was  overcome  in  the  prospect 
of  the  stake,  recanted ;  that  is,  he  promised  to  abandon  the  Pro- 
testant faith.  Neither  was  his  promise  binding.  To  have  regarded 
it  would  have  been  a  crime.  The  offence  both  of  Cranmer  and  of 
the  son  in  the  parable,  consisted  not  in  violating  their  promises  but 
in  making  them. 

Some  scrupulous  persons  appear  to  attach  a  needless  obliga- 
tion to  expressions  which  they  employ  in  the  form  of  promises.  You 
ask  a  lady  if  she  will  join  a  party  in  a  walk ;  she  declines,  but 
presently  recollecting  some  inducement  to  go,  she  is  in  doubt 
whether  her  refusal  does  not  oblige  her  to  stay  at  home.  Such  a 
person  should  recollect,  that  her  refusal  does  not  partake  of  the 
^character  of  a  promise  :  there  is  no  other  party  to  it ;  she  comes 
under  no  engagement  to  another.  She  only  expresses  her  present 
intention,  which  intention  she  is  at  liberty  to  alter. 

Many  promises  are  conditional  though  the  conditions  are  not 
•expressed.  A  man  says  to  some  friends,  I  will  dine  with  you  at 
two  o'clock  ;  but  as  he  is  preparing  to  go,  his  child  meets  with  asv 
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accident  which  requires  his  attention.  This  man  does  not  violate'  1 
promise  \>f  absenting  himself,  because  such  promises  3rc  in  fact  I 
modi  and  tuccpud  yiiXh  the  tacit  understanding  that  they  are  sub- 
ject to  such  conditions.  No  one  would  expect,  when  his  friend 
engaged  to  dine  with  him,  that  he  intended  to  bind  himself  to  come,, 
though  he  left  a  child  unassisted  mth  a  fractured  arm.  Accord- 
ingly, when  a  person  means  to  exclude  such  conditions  he  says,  *  I 
will  certainly  do  so  and  so  if  I  am  living  and  able.' 

Yet,  even  to  «cw)  to  disregard  an  engagement  is  an  eviL    To- 
an  ingenuous  and  Christian  mind  there  is  always  something  painful 
in  not  performing  it.    Of  this  evil  the  principal  source  is  gratuit—  J 
ously  brought  upon  us  by  the  habit  of  using  unconditional  terms*-  ■ 
for  conditional  engagements.    That  which  is  only  intention  shoul6'.J 
be  expressed  as  intention.      It  is   better,  and    more  becoming    I 
the  condition  of  humanity,  to  say,  I  intend  to  do  a  thing,  than,  I 
will  do  a  thing.    The  recollection  of  our  dependency  upon  uncon- 
trollable circumstances  should  be  present  with  us  even  in  little 
affairs—'  Go  to  now,  ye  that  say,  To-day  or  to-morrow  we  will  go- 
into  such  a  city  and  buy  and  sell  and  get  gain  :  whereas  ye  know 
not  what  shall  be  on  the  morrow. —Ye  ought  to  say.  If  the  Lord  will^ 
we  shall  live,  and  do  this  or  thaL'    Not,  indeed,  that  the  sacred 
name  of  God  is  to  be  introduced  to  express  the  conditions  of  our 
little  engagements  ;  but  the /ri«i:<iS/i' should  never  be  forgotten — 
that  we  know  not  what  shall  be  on  the  morrow. 

Respecting  the  often  discussed  question,  whether  extorted' 
promises  are  binding,  there  has  been,  I  suspect,  a  general  want  of 
advertence  to  one  important  point.  What  is  an  extorted  promise  t 
If  by  an  extorted  promise,  is  meant  a  promise  that  is  made  in- 
voluntarily, without  the  concurrence  of  the  will ;  if  it  is  the  effect 
of  any  ungovernable  impulse,  and  made  without  the  consciousnesft- 
oi  the  party — then  it  is  not  a  promise.  This  may  happen.  Fear  or 
a^tation  may  be  so  great  that  a  person  really  does  not  know  what, 
he  says  or  does ;  and  in  such  a  case  a  man's  promises  do  not  bind.  J 
him  any  more  than  the  promises  of  a  man  in  a  lit  of  insanity, 
if  by  an  'extorted'  promise  il  is  only  meant  that  very  powerful 
inducements  were  held  out  to  making  it,  inducements,  however,, 
which  did  not  take  away  the  power  of  choice— then  these  proimses 
are  tn  strictness  voluntary,  and,  like  all  other  voluntary  engage- 
ments, they  ought  to  be  fiilfilled.  But  perhaps  fulAhnent  i: 
unlawful.  Then  you  may  not  fulfil  it.  The  offence  cons 
making  such  engagements.  It  will  be  said,  a  robber  threatened  to- 
take  my  life  unless  1  would  promise  to  reveal  the  place  where  m|^  I 
neighbour's  money  was  deposited.    Ought  1  not  to  make  the  pro- 
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mise  in  order  to  save  my  life  ?  No.  Here,  in  reality,  is  the  origin 
of  the  difficulties  and  the  doubts.  To  rob  your  neighbour  is 
criminal ;  to  enable  another  man  to  rob  him  is  criminal  too.  Instead, 
therefore,  of  discussing  the  obligation  of  '  extorted '  promises,  we 
should  consider  whether  such  promises  may  lawfully  be  made.  The 
prospect  of  saving  life  is  one  of  the  utmost  inducements  to  make 
them,  and  yet,  amongst  those  things  which  we  are  to  hold  sub- 
servient to  our  Christian  fidelity,  is  our  'own  life  also.'  If,  however, 
giving  way  to  the  weakness  of  nature,  a  person  makes  the  promise, 
he  should  regulate  his  performance  by  the  ordinary  principles, 
fulfil  the  promise  unless  fulfilment  be  wrong :  and  if,  in  estimating 
the  propriety  of  fulfilling  it,  any  difficulty  arises,  it  must  be  charged 
not  to  the  imperfection  of  moral  principles,  but  to  the  entangle- 
ment in  which  we  involve  ourselves  by  having  begun  to  deviate 
from  rectitude.  If  we  had  not  unlawfully  made  the  promise  we 
should  have  no  difficulty  in  ascertaining  our  subsequent  duty. 
The  traveller  who  does  not  desert  the  proper  road,  easily  finds  his 
way ;  he  who  once  loses  sight  of  it,  has  many  difficulties  in  return- 
ing. 

The  history  of  that  good  man  John  Fletcher  (La  FMchi^re) 
affords  an  example  to  our  purpose.  Fletcher  had  a  brother,  De 
Gons,  and  a  nephew,  a  profligate  youth.  This  youth  came  one 
day  to  his  uncle  De  Gons,  and  holding  up  a  pistol,  declared  he 
would  instantly  shoot  him  if  he  did  not  give  him  an  order  for  five 
hundred  crowns.  De  Gons  in  terror  gave  it;  and  the  nephew 
then,  under  the  same  threat,  required  him  solenmly  to  promise 
that  he  would  not  prosecute  him  ;  and  De  Gons  made  the  promise 
accordingly.  That  is  what  is  called  an  extorted  promise,  and  an 
extorted  gift.  How,  in  similar  circumstances,  did  Fletcher  act? 
This  youth  afterwards  went  to  him,  told  him  of  the  'present' 
which  De  Gons  had  made,  and  showed  him  the  order.  Fletcher 
suspected  some  fraud,  and  thinking  it  right  to  prevent  its  success, 
he  put  the  order  in  his  pocket.  It  was  at  the  risk  of  his  life.  The 
young  man  instantly  presented  his  pistol,  declaring  that  he  would 
fire  if  he  did  not  deliver  it  up.  Fletcher  did  not  submit  to  the 
extortion :  he  told  him  that  his  life  was  secure  under  the  protection 
of  God,  refused  to  deliver  up  the  order,  and  severely  remonstrated 
with  his  nephew  for  his  profligacy.  The  young  man  was  restrained 
and  softened ;  and  before  he  left  his  uncle,  gave  him  many  assur- 
ances that  he  would  amend  his  life. — De  Gons  might  have  been 
perplexed  with  doubts  as  to  the  obligation  of  his  *  extorted'  pro- 
mise :  Fletcher  could  have  no  doubts  to  solve. 
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The  guilt  of  lying,  like  that  of  many  other  offences,  has  been 
needlessly  founded  upon  iis  ill  effects.  These  effects  constitute  a 
good  reason  for  adhering  to  truth,  but  they  are  not  the  greatest 
nor  the  best,     '  Putting  away  lying,  speak  ever)-  man  truth  with  his   ^^ 

■        neighbour.' '    '  Ye  shall  not  steal,  neither  deal  falsely,  neither  ]i«  ^^| 
one  to  another.'"    'The  law  is  made  for  unholy  and  profane,  for^^f 
murderers— for  liars.''    It  may  afford  the  reader  some  instruction,  ^^| 
to  observe  with  what  crimes  lying  is  associated  in  Scripture — with  ^^^ 
perjury,  and  murder,  and  parricide.     Not  that  it  is  necessary  to 
suppose  that  the  measure  of  guilt  of  tliese  crimes  is  equal,  but  that 
the  guilt  of  all  is  great.    With  respect  to  lying,  there  is  no  trace  in 
these  passages  thai  its  guilt  is  coitditioiial  upon  its  effects,  or  that  it 
is  not  always,  and  for  whatever  purpose,  prohibited  by  the  Divine 
Will. 

A  lie  is,  uttering  what  is  not  true  when  the  speaker  professes  to  _ 
utter  truth,  or  when  he  knows  it  is  expected  by  the  hearer.  I  do  J 
not  perceive  that  any  looser  definition  is  allowable,  because  cvcrjrH 
looser  definition  would  permit  deceit. 

Milton's  definition,  considering  the  general  tenor  of  his  chae 
racter,  was  very  lax.  He  says, '  Falsehood  is  incurred  when  any^ 
one, /rom  a  diskoiiesl  motive,  either  perverts  the  truth  or  utletif 
what  is  false  to  one  la  luhoin  it  it  his  duty  to  spcnk  the  truth''  Td 
whom  is  it  not  our  duty  to  speak  the  truth  ?  What  constitutes  duty  I 
but  the  will  of  God?  and  where  is  it  found  that  it  is  His  will  tluU 
we  should  sometimes  lie  ?^But  another  condition  is  proposed  :  In 
order  to  constitute  a  lie,  the  motive  to  it  must  be  dishonest.  Is  not  I 
all  deceit  dishonesty  ;  and  can  anyone  utter  a  lie  without  deceit  ?  | 
A  man  who  travels  in  the  Arctic  regions  comes  home  and  writes  a  I 
narrative,  professedly  faithful,  of  his  adventures,  and  decorates  it 
with  marvellous  incidents  which  never  hap[>eucd,  and  stories  of 
wonders  which  he  never  saw.  You  tell  this  man  he  has  been 
passing  lies  upon  the  public.  Oh,  no,  he  says  ;  I  had  not  'a  dis- 
honest motive.  1  only  meant  to  make  readers  wonder.'— Milton's 
mode  of  substantiating  his  doctrine,  is  worthy  of  remark.  He 
makes  many  references  for  authority  to  the  Hebrew  Scriptures, 
I  but  not  one  to  the  Christian.    The  reason  is  plain,  though  perhaps  he 

^^■^       was  not  aware  of  it.  that  the  purer  moral  system  which  the  Christian  ^H 
^^M       Lawgiver  introduced,  did  not  countenance  the  doctrine.    Anolhv  ^H 

^H  I  Eph,  iv.  ,1.  >  I^rv,  »;i<.  H 

^^^K  )  I  Tim.  i.  9,  lo,  '  ChrUli^n  DaclriHt.  p.  658.  ^M 

^ t k ^1 
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argument  is  so  feeble  that  it  may  well  be  concluded  no  valid  airgu- 
ment  can  be  found.  If  it  had  been  discoverable  would  not  Milton 
have  found  it  ?  He  says,  Mt  is  universally  admitted  that  feints 
and  stratagems  in  war,  when  unaccompanied  by  perjury  or  breach  of 
faith,  do  not  fall  under  the  description  of  falsehood. — It  is  scarcely 
possible  to  execute  any  of  the  artifices  of  war,  without  openly  uttering 
the  greatest  untruths  with  the  indisputable  intention  of  deceiving.'  * 
And  so,  because  the  '  greatest  untruths '  are  uttered  in  conducting 
one  of  the  most  flagitious  departments  of  the  most  unchristian 
system  in  the  world,  we  are  told,  in  a  system  of  Christian  Doctrine, 
that  untruths  are  lawful !  •       *.-■?*♦   «.  ■  '     ..-;,.. 

Paley's  philosophy  is  yet  more  lax  :  he  says  that  we  may  tell  a 
falsehood  to  a  person  who  'has  no  right  to  know  the  truth.' '^ 
What  constitutes  a  right  to  know  the  truth,  it  were  not  easy  to 
determine.  But  if  a  man  has  no  right  to  know  the  truth,  withhold 
it ;  but  do  not  utter  a  lie.  A  man  has  no  right  to  know  how  much 
property  I  possess.  If,  however,  he  impertinently  chooses  to  ask, 
what  am  I  to  do  ?  Refuse  to  teU  hiniy  says  Christian  morality. 
What  am  I  to  do  ?  Tell  hint  it  is  ten  tinus  as  great  as  it  is,  says 
the  morality  of  Paley. 

To  say  that  when  a  man  is  tempted  to  employ  a  falsehood,  he 
is  to  consider  the  degree  of '  inconveniency  which  results  from  the 
want  of  confidence  in  such  cases,'  ^  and  to  employ  the  falsehood 
qr  not  as  this  degree  shall  prescribe,  is  surely  to  trifie  with  moralit>\ 
What  is  the  hope  that  a  man  will  decide  aright,  who  sets  Sibout 
such  a  calculation  at  such  a  time  ?  Another  kind  of  falsehood 
which  it  is  said  is  lawful,  is  that  'to  a  robber,  to  conceal  your 
property.'  A  man  gets  into  my  house,  and  desires  to  know  where 
he  shall  find  my  plate.  I  tell  him  it  is  in  a  chest  in  such  a  room, 
knowing  that  it  is  in  a  closet  in  another.  By  such  a  falsehood  I 
might  save  my  property,  or  possibly  my  life  ;  but  if  the  prospect  ot 
doing  this  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  violating  the  Moral  Law,  there 
is  no  action  which  we  may  not  lawfully  commit  May  a  person,  in 
order  to  save  his  property  or  life,  conunit  parricide  ?  Every  reader 
says,  No.  But  where  is  the  ground  of  the  distinction  ?  If  you  may 
//>  for  the  sake  of  such  advantages,  why  may  you  not  ^illf  What 
makes  murder  unlawful  but  that  which  makes  lying  unlawful  too  ? 
No  man  surely  will  say  that  we  must  make  distinctions  in  the 
atrocity  of  such  actions,  and  that,  though  it  is  not  lawful  for  the 
sake  of  advantage  to  commit  an  act  of  a  certain  intensity  of  guilt, 
.  yet  it  is  lawful  to  conmiit  one  of  a  certain  gradation  less.    Such 

>  Chnstian  Doctrine ^  p.  659.        *  Mor,  and  Pol.  Phil.,  b.  3,  p.  i,  c  i^. 

»  Ibid. 
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doctrine  would  be  purely  gratuitous  and  unfounded  :  it  would  be 
equivalent  to  saying  that  we  are  at  liberty  to  disobey  the  Divine 
Laws  when  we  think  fit.  The  case  is  very  simple  :  If  I  may  tell 
a  falsehood  to  a  robber  in  order  to  save  my  property,  1  may  com- 
mit parricide  for  the  same  purpose ;  for  lying  and  parricide  are 
p!a.ced  together  and  jointly  condemned '  in  the  revelation  from 
God. 

Then  we  are  told  that  we  may  '  tell  a  falsehood  to  a  madman 
for  his  own  advantage,'  and  this  because  it  is  beneticia!.  Dr.  Car- 
ter may  furnish  an  answer :  he  speaks  of  the  Female  Lunatic 
Asylum,  Saltpetritre,  in  Paris,  and  says, '  The  great  object  to  which 
the  views  of  the  officers  of  La  Saltpetri&re  are  directed,  is  to  gain 
the  confidence  of  the  patients  i  and  this  object  is  generaUy  attained 
by  gentleness,  by  appearing  to  take  an  interest  in  their  affairs,  by 
a  decision  of  character  equally  remote  from  the  extremes  of  indul- 
gence and  severity,  and  by  the  most  scrupulous  obsenmnce  of  good 
faith.  MYi'a'Aa^Xs.lXex,  particular  stress  seems  to  be  laid  by  M. 
Pinel,  who  remarks  "  that  insane  persons,  like  children,  lose  all 
confidence  ajid  all  respect  if  you  fail  in  your  word  towards  them  ; 
and  they  immediately  set  their  ingenuity  to  work  to  deceive. and 
circumvent  you."  ' '  What  then  becomes  of  the  doctrine  of '  telling 
falsehoods  to  madmen /^r  their  own  advantage '  ?  It  is  pleasant 
thus  to  find  the  evidence  of  experience  enforcing  the  dictates  of 
principle,  and  that  what  morality  declares  to  be  right,  facts  declare- 

Persons  frequently  employ  falsehoods  to  a  sick  man  who  caort, 
not  recover,  lest  it  should  discompose  his  mind.  This  is  called 
kindness,  although  an  earnest  preparation  for  death  may  be  a' 
stake  upon  their  speaking  the  truth.  There  is  a  peculiar  incou;*, 
sistency  sometimes  exhibited  on  such  occasions  :  the  persons  whtt 
will  not  discompose  a  sick  man  for  the  sake  of  his  interests  i 
futurity,  will  discompose  him  without  scruple  if  he  has  not  mad* 
his  wilL  Is  a  bequest  of  more  consequence  to  the  survivor,  than  a 
hope  full  of  immortality  to  the  dying  man  f 

It  is  curious  to  remark  how  zealously  persons  reprob.-ite  'pious I 
frauds  ;'  that  is,  lies  for  the  religious  benefit  of  the  deceived  paity^ 
Surely  if  any  reason  for  employing  falsehood  be  a  good  one,  it  is 
the  prospect  of  elTecting  religious  benefit.  How  is  ii,  then,  that  ive 
so  freely  condemn  these  falsehoods,  whilst  we  contend  for  othen 
which  are  used  for  less  important  purposes  ? 

Still,  not  every  expression  that  is  at  variance  with  facts  is  a  Ue^ 


»  An:iia«l  0/  thi  Pri-cijxit  Hnipitnh  in  Franc. 
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because  there  are  some  expressions  in  which  the  speaker  does  not 
pretend,  and  the  hearer  does  not  expect,  literal  truth.  Of  this 
class  are  hyperboles  and  jests,  fables  and  tales  of  professed  fiction  : 
of  this  class  too  are  parables,  such  as  are  employed  in  the  New 
Testament  In  such  cases  affirmative  language  is  used  in  the 
same  terms  as  if  the  allegations  were  true,  yet  as  it  is  known  that 
it  does  not  profess  to  narrate  ^cts,  no  lie  is  uttered.  It  is  the 
same  with  some  kinds  of  irony  :  '  Cry  aloud,'  said  Elijah  to  the 
priests  of  the  idid,  ^far  he  is  a  gody  peradventure  he  sleepeth.'  And 
yet,  because  a  given  untruth  is  not  a  lie,  it  does  not  therefore  follow 
that  it  is  innocent :  for  it  is  very  possible  to  employ  such  expres* 
sions  without  any  sufficient  justification.  A  man  who  thinks  he 
can  best  inculcate  virtue  through  a  fable,  may  write  one  :  he  who 
desires  to  discountenance  an  absurdity,  may  employ  irony.  Yet 
everyone  should  use  as  little  of  such  language  as  he  can,  because 
it  is  frequently  dangerous  language.  The  man  who  familiarises 
himself  to  a  departure  from  literal  truth,  is  in  danger  of  departing 
from  it  without  reason  and  without  excuse.  Some  of  these  de- 
partures 9xe  like  lies  ;  so  much  like  them  that  both  speaker  and 
hearer  may  reasonably  question  whether  they  are  lies  or  not.  The 
lapse  from  untruths  which  can  deceive  no  one,  to  those  which  are 
intended  to  deceive,  proceeds  by  almost  imperceptible  gradations 
on  the  scale  of  evil :  and  it  is  not  the  part  of  wisdom  to  approach 
the  verge  of  guilt.  Nor  is  it  to  be  forgotten,  that  language,  pwH 
fessedly  fictitious,  is  not  always  understood  to  be  such  by  those 
who  hear  it.  This  applies  especially  to  the  case  of  children — that 
is,  of  mankind  during  that  period  of  life  in  which  they  are  acquiring 
some  of  their  first  notions  of  morality.  The  boy  who  hears  his 
father  using  hyperboles  and  irony  with  a  grave  countenance,, 
probably  thinks  he  has  his  father's  example  for  telling  lies  amongst 
his  schoolfellows. 

Amongst  the  indefensible  untruths  which  often  are  not  lies,  are 
those  which  factitious  politeness  enjoins.  Such  are  compliments 
and  complimentary  subscriptions,  and  many  other  untruths  of 
expression. and  of  action  which  pass  currently  in  the  world.  These 
are,  no  doubt,  often  estimated  at  their  value  :  the  receiver  knows 
that  they  are  base. coin. though  they  shine  like  the  good.  Now,, 
although  it  is  not  to  be  pretended  that  such  expressions,  so  esti- 
mated, are  lies,  yet  I.  will  venture  to  affirm  that  the  reader  cannot 
set  up  for  them  any  tolerable  defence  ;  and  if  he  cannot  show  that 
they  are  right  he  nmy  be  quite  sure  that  they  are  wrong.  A  defence 
has,  however,  been  attempted  :  '  How  much  is  happiness  increased' 
by  the  general  adoption  of  a  system  of  concerted  and  limited 
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deceit !  He  from  whose  doctrine  ii  flows  that  we  are  to  be  in 
case  hypocrites,  would,  in  mere  manners,  reduce  us  to  a  degree  of 
barbarism  beyond  that  of  the  rudest  savage.'  We  do  not  enter 
here  into  such  questions  as  whether  a  man  may  smile  when  bis 
friend  calls  upon  him,  though  he  would  rather  just  then  that  he 
had  staid  away.  Whatever  the  reader  may  think  of  these  questions, 
the  'system  of  deceit' which  passes  in  the  world  cannot  be  justified 
by  the  decision.  There  is  no  lenr  that  '  a  degree  of  barbarism 
beyond  that  of  the  rudest  savage  '  would  ensue,  if  this  system  were 
auiended.  The  first  teachers  of  Christianity,  who  will  not  be 
charged  with  being  in  'any  case  hypocrites,'  both  recommended 
and  practised  gentleness  and  courtesy.'  And  as  to  the  increase  of 
happiness  which  is  assumed  to  result  from  this  system  of  deceit, 
the  fact  is  of  a  very  questionable  kind.  No  society,  1  believe,  suffi- 
ciently discourages  it ;  but  that  society  which  discourages  it 
probably  as  much  as  any  other,  certainly  enjoys  its  full  average  of 
bappiness.  But  the  apology  proceeds,  and  more  seriously  errs  : 
*  The  employment  of  falsehood  for  the  production  of  good,  cannot 
be  more  unworthy  of  the  Divine  Being  than  the  acknowledged 
employment  of  rapine  and  murder  for  the  same  purpose.' '  Is  it, 
then,  not  perceived  that  to  employ  the  wickedness  of  man  is  a  very 
different  thing  from  holdiHg  its  agents  iimocfittf  Some  of  those  J 
whose  wickedness  has  been  thus  employed,  have  been  punished,! 
for  that  wickedness.  Even  to  show  that  the  Deity  has  employed^ 
falsehood  for  the  production  of  good,  would  in  no  degree  establish  ' 
the  doctrine  that  falsehood  is  right. 

The  childish  and  senseless  practice  of  requiring  servants  10 
'deny'  their  masters,  has  had  many  apologists — I  suppose  because 
many  perceive  that  it  is  wrong.  It  is  not  always  true  that  such  .1 
servant  does  not  in  strictness  lie ;  for.  how  well  soever  the  folly 
may  be  understood  by  the  gay  world,  some  who  knock  at  tlicir 
doors  have  no  other  idea  than  that  they  may  depend  upon  the 
servant's  word.  Of  this  the  servant  is  sometimes  conscious,  and 
to  these  persons,  therefore,  he  who  denies  his  master  lies.  .Vn 
uninitiated  servant  suffers  a  shock  to  his  moral  principles  when  he 
is  tirst  required  to  tell  these  falsehoods.  It  diminishes  his  previous 
abhorrence  of  lying,  and  otherwise  deteriorates  his  moral  character. 
Even  if  no  such  ill  consequences  resulted  from  this  foolish  custom, 
there  is  objection  to  it  which  is  short,  but  sufHcieni — nothing  can 
be  said  in  its  defence. 

/\inongst  the  prodigious  multiplicity  of  falsehoods  which  are 

■iPetcrii.  t,     Tit.  iii.  a.     i  Pcler  iii.  «. 

<  EJin.grv.,  vol,  i.  Ut.  ■  BehhMn  i  PMoiofJty  ef  t»t  Mimf.' 
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practised  in  legal  processes,  the  system  of  pleading  not  guilty  is 
one  that  appears  perfectly  useless.    By  the  rule,  that  all  who  refuse 
to  plead  were  presumed  to  be  guilty,  prisoners  were  in  some  sort 
compelled  to  utter  this  falsehood  before  they  could   have  the 
privilege  of  a  triaL    The  law  is  lately  relaxed  ;  so  that  a  prisoner,, 
if  he  chooses,  may  refuse  to  plead  at  alL    Still,  only  a  part  of  the 
evil  is  removed,  for,  even  now,  to  keep  silent  may  be  construed  into 
a  tacit  acknowledgment  of  guilt,  so  that  the  temptation  toCodsehood 
is  still  exhibited.    There  is  no  other  use  in  the  custom  of  pleading 
guilty  or  not  guilty,  but  that,  if  a  man  desires  to  acknowledge  his 
guilt,  he  may  have  the  opportunity  ;  and  this  he  may  have  without 
any  custom  of  the  sort. — It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  multitude 
of  falsehoods  which  obtain  in  legal  documents  during  the  progress 
of  a  suit  at  law,  have  a  powerful  tendency  to  propagate  habits  of 
mendacity.    A  man  sells  goods  to  the  value  of  twenty  pounds  to 
another,  and  is  obliged  to  enforce  payment  by  law.    The  lawyer 
draws  up,  for  the  creditor,  a  Declaration  in  Assumpsit,  stating  that 
the  debtor  owes  \i\isi  forty  pounds  for  goods  sold,y&r/j/  pounds  for 
work  ^ontj/orty  pounds  for  money  \tnt,  forty  pounds  for  money 
expended  on  his  ^ccomuX. ^  forty  pounds  for  money  received  by  th^ 
debtor  for  the  creditor,  and  so  on — and  that,  two  or  three  himdred 
pounds  being  thus  due  to  the  creditor,  he  has  a  just  demand  of 
twenty  pounds  upon  the  debtor  !    These  falsehoods  are  not  one 
half  of  what  an  everyday  Declaration  in  Assumpsit  contains.     If 
a  person  refuses  to  give  up  a  hundred  head  of  cattle  which  a  farmer 
has  placed  in  his  custody,  the  farmer  declares  that  he  <  casually 
lost '  them,  and  that  the  other  party  '  casually  found '  them  :  and 
then,  instead  of  saying  he  casually  lost  a  hundred  head  of  cattle^ 
he  declares  that  it  was  a  thousand  bulls,  a  thousand  cows,  a 
thousand  oxen,  and  a  thousand  heifers  !  ^    I  do  not  think  that  the 
habits  of  mendacity  which  such  falsehoods  are  likely  to  encourage 
are  the  worst  consequences  of  this  unhappy  system,  but  they  are 
seriously  bad.    No  man  who  considers  the  influence  of  habit  upon 
the  mind,  can  doubt  that  an  ingenuous  abhorrence  of  lying  is 
likely  to  be  diminished  by  familiarity  with  these  extravagant  false- 
hoods. 


'  See  the  form,  3,  Chitty  on  Pleading,  p.  37a 
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Their  Moral  Character. 

*  An  oath  is  ihat  whereby  we  call  God  to  witness  the  t 
what  we  say,  with  a  curse  upon  ourselves,  either  implied 
pressed,  should  it  prove  false.' ' 

A  Curse. — Now  supposing  the  Christian  Scriptures  to  contain 
no  infonnation  respecting  the  moral  character  of  oaths,  how  far  is 
it  reasonable,  or  prudent,  or  reverent,  for  a  man  to  stake  his  sal- 
k  upon  the  truth  of  what  he  says  ?  To  bring  forward  so 
tremendous  an  event  as  '  everlasting  destruction  from  the  presence 
of  the  Lord,'  in  attestation  of  the  offence  perhaps  of  a  poacher  or 
of  the  claim  to  a  field,  is  surely  to  make  unwarrantably  light  of 

t  awful  things.  This  consideration  applies,  even  if  a  man  is 
sure  that  he  speaks  the  truth  ;  but  who  is,  beforehand,  sureof  this? 
Oaths  in  evidence,  for  example,  are  taken  before  the  testimony 
given.  A  person  swears  that  he  will  speak  the  truth.  Who,  I  ask^ 
e  that  he  will  do  this  ?  Who  is  sure  that  the  embarrassment 
of  a  public  examination,  that  the  ensnaring  que!;tions  of  counsel- 
that  the  secret  influence  of  inclination  or  interest,  will  not  occasion 
him  to  utter  one  inaccurate  expression  ?  Who,  at  any  rate,  is  so 
sure  of  this  that  it  is  rational,  or  justifiable,  specifically  to  stake 
his  salvation  upon  his  accuracy  ?  Thousands  of  honest  men  have 
been  mistaken ;  their  allegations  have  been  sincere,  but  untrue. 
And  if  this  should  be  thought  not  a  legitimate  objection,  lei  it  be 
remembered  that  few  men's  minds  are  so  sternly  upright,  that  they 
can  answer  a  \'ariety  of  questions  upon  subjects  on  which  their 
feelings,  and  wishes,  and  interest  are  involved,  without  some  little 
deduction  from  the  truth,  in  speaking  of  matters  that  are  agatnsi 
their  cause,  or  some  little  over-colouring  of  facts  in  their  own  favour. 
It  is  a  circumstance  of  constant  occurrence,  that  even  a  well. 

itioncd  witness  adds  to  or  deducts  a  liitle  from  the  truib. 
Who  then,  amidst  such  temptation,  would  make,  who  ought 
make,  his  hope  of  heaven  dependent  on  his  strict  adherence 
accurate  veracity?    And  if  such  considerations  indicate  the  im* 
propriety  of  swearing  upon  subjects  which  affect  the  lives,  and 
liberties,  and  property  of  others,  how  shall  we  estimate  the  impny- 
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priety  of  using  these  dreadful  imprecations  to  attest  the  delivery  of 
a  summons  for  a  debt  of  half-a-crown  ? 

These  are  moral  objections  to  the  use  of  oaths  independently 
of  any  reference  to  the  direct  Moral  Law.  Another  objection  of 
the  same  kind  is  this  :  To  take  an  oath  is  to  assume  that  the  Deity 
will  become  a  party  in  the  case — that  we  can  call  upon  Him,  when 
we  please,  to  follow  up,  by  the  exercise  of  His  almighty  power,  the 
contracts  (often  the  very  insignificant  contracts)  which  men  make 
with  men.  Is  it  not  irreverent,  and  for  that  reason  inunoral,  to 
call  upon  Him  to  exercise  this  power  in  reference  to  subjects  which 
are  so  insignificant  that  other  men  will  scarcely  listen  with  patience 
to  their  details?  The  objection  goes  even  further.  A  robber 
exacts  an  oath  of  the  man  whom  he  has  plundered,  that  he  will  not 
attempt  to  pursue  or  prosecute  him.  Pursuit  and  prosecution  are 
duties ;  so,  then,  the  oath  assumes  that  the  Deity  will  punish  the 
swearer  in  futurity  if  he  fulfils  a  duty.  Confederates  in  a  dangerous 
and  wicked  enterprise  bind  one  another  to  secresy  and  to  mutual 
assistance  by  oaths — assuming  that  God  will  become  a  party  to 
their  wickedness,  and  if  they  do  not  perpetrate  it  will  punish  them 
for  their  virtue. 

Upon  every  subject  of  questionable  rectitude  that  is  sanctioned 
by  habit  and  the  usages  of  society,  a  person  should  place  himself 
in  the  independent  situation  of  an  enquirer.  He  should  not  seek 
for  argiunents  to  defend  an  existing  practice,  but  should  simply 
enquire  what  our  practice  ought  to  be.  One  of  the  most  powerful 
causes  of  the  slow  amendment  of  public  institutions,  consists  in 
this  circumstance,  that  most  men  endeavour  rather  to  justify  what 
exists  than  to  consider  whether  it  ought  to  exist  or  not  This 
cause  operates  upon  the  question  of  oaths.  We  therefore  invite 
the  reader,  in  considering  the  citation  which  follows,  to  suppose 
himself  to  be  one  of  the  listeners  at  the  Mount— to  know  nothing 
of  the  customs  of  the  present  day,  and  to  have  no  desire  to  justify 
them. 

'  Ye  have  heard  that  it  hath  been  said  by  them  of  old  time. 
Thou  shalt  not  forswear  thyself,  but  shalt  perform  unto  the  Lord 
thine  oaths  :  but  I  say  unto  you.  Swear  not  at  all ;  neither  by 
heaven,  for  it  is  God's  throne  ;  nor  by  the  earth,  for  it  is  His  foot- 
stool;  neither  by  Jerusalem,  for  it  is  the  city  of  the  Great  King. 
Neither  shalt  thou  swear  by  thy  head,  because  thou  canst  not 
make  one  hair  white  or  black.  But  let  your  communication  be 
Yea,  yea  ;  Nay,  nay ;  for  whatsoever  is  more  than  these,  cometh 
of  evil.'  * 

*  Matt.  V.  33-37. 
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If  a.  person  should  take  a  New  Teslamem,  and  read  these 
^vo^ds  to  ten  inielligenC  Asiatics  who  had  never  heard  of  ihem  before, 
does  any  man  believe  that  a  single  individual  of  them  would  think 
Ihat  the  words  did  not  prohibit  all  oaths  ?  1  lay  stress  upon  this 
consideration  ;  if  ten  unbiassed  persons  would,  at  the  first  hearing, 
say  the  prohibition  was  universal,  we  have  no  contemptible  argument 
Ihai  that  is  the  real  meaning  of  the  words.  For  to  whom  were  the 
words  addressed  ?  Not  to  schoolmen,  of  whom  it  was  known  that 
tliey  would  make  nice  distinctions  and  curious  investigations  ;  not 
to  men  of  learning,  who  were  in  the  habit  of  cautiously  wcighinR 
the  import  of  words— but  to  a  multitude— a  mi):ed  and  unschooled 
multitude.  It  was  to  such  persons  that  the  prohibition  was  ad- 
dressed ;  it  was  to  such  apprehensions  that  its  form  was  adapted. 

'  It  hath  been  said  of  old  time.  Thou  sfaalt  not  fofswear  thy- 
self.' Why  refer  to  what  was  said  of  old  time?  For  ibis  reason 
Assuredly  :  to  point  out  that  the  present  requisitions  were  i/rffirent 
from  the  former;  that  what  was  prohibited  now  was  itifferenl 
from  what  was  prohibited  before.  And  what  waj  prohibited  before? 
Swearing  falsely — Swearing  and  not  performing.  What,  then, 
(ould  be  prohibited  now?  Swearing  truly — Swearing  even,  and 
pirfomtin^  :  that  is,  swearing  at  all ;  for  it  is  manifest  thai  if  tnith 
may  not  be  attested  by  an  oath,  no  oath  may  be  taken, 
time  it  was  said, '  Ve  shall  not  swear  by  My  name  faUdy.' 
man  swear  an  oath  to  bind  his  soul  with  a  bond,  he  shall  n 
his  word."  There  could  be  no  intelligible  purpose  in  contradis^ 
tinguishing  the  new  precept  from  these,  but  to  point  out  the  cha- 
racteristic difTerence ;  and  there  is  no  intelligible  characteristic 
difference  but  that  which  denounces  all  oaths.  Such  were  tlie 
views  of  the  early  Christians,  '  The  old  law,'  says  one  of  them,  'i» 
satisfied  with  the  honest  keeping  of  the  oath,  but  Christ  cuts  off 
the  opportunity  of  perjury.' '  In  acknowledging  that  this  prefatory 
reference  to  the  former  law,  is  in  my  view  absolutely  conclusive  of 
our  Christian  duty,  I  would  remark  as  an  extraordinary 
stance,  that  Ur.  Paley,  in  citing  the  passage,  omits  the  introductios 
and  takes  no  notice  of  it  in  his  argument. 

'  1  say  unto  you,  Swear  net  at  all.'  Tlic  words  are  absolute 
and  exclusive. 

'Neither  by  heaven,  nor  by  llic  earth,  nor  by  Jerusalem,  nor 
by  ihy  own  head.'    Respecting  this  enumeration  it  is  said  tliai  it 
prohibits  swearing  by  certain  objects,  but  not  by  all  objects, 
which  a  sufficient  answer  is  found  in  the  parallel  passage  in  Jai 
'  Swear  not,'  he  says;  'neither  by  heaven,  neither  by  the  cartly 

'  Ijy,  ilx.  I*.  *  Numl>.  XXX  3,  i  Ratil. 
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neither  by  any  other  oath.'  ^  This  mode  of  prohibition,  by  which  an 
absolute  rule  is  first  proposed  and  then  followed  by  certain  examples 
of  the  prohibited  things,  is  elsewhere  employed  in  Scripture.   '  Thou 
shalt  have  no  other  gods  before  me.  Thou  shalt  not  make  unto  thee 
any  graven  image,  nor  any  likeness  of  anything  that  is  in  heaven 
above,  or  that  is  in  the  earth  beneath,  or  that  is  in  the  water  under 
the  earth.' °    No  man  supposes  that  this  after-enumeration  was 
designed  to  restrict  the  obligation  of  the  law — Thou  shalt  have  no 
other  gods  before  me.    Yet  it  were  as  reasonable  to  say  that  it  was 
lawful  to  make  idols  in  the  form  of  imaginary  monsters  because 
they  were  not  mentioned  in  the  enumeration,  as  that  it  is  lawful  to 
swear  any  given  kind  of  oath  because  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the  enu- 
meration.   Upon  this  part  of  the  prohibition  it  is  curious  that  two 
contradictory  opinions  are  advanced  by  the  defenders  of  oaths.  The 
first  class  of  reasoners  says.  The  prohibition  allows  us  to  swear  by 
the  Deity,  but  disallows  swearing  by  inferior  things.    The  second 
class  says,  The  prohibition  allows  swearing  by  inferior  things,  but 
disallows  swearing  by  the  Deity.    Of  the  first  class  is  Milton.    The 
injunction,  he  says,  'does  not  prohibit  us  from  swearing  by  the  name 
of  God — We  are  only  conmianded  not  to  swear  by  heaven,  &c.' '  But 
here  again  the  Scriptiure  itself  furnishes  a  conclusive  answer.     It 
asserts  that  to  swear  by  heaven  is  to  swear  by  the  Deity :  '  He  that 
shall  swear  by  heaven,  sweareth  by  the  throne  of  God,  and  by  Him 
that  sitteth  thereon.'*  To  prohibit  swearing  by  heaven  is,  therefore, 
to  prohibit  swearing  by  God. — Amongst  the  second  class  is  Dr. 
Paley.  He  says,  *  On  account  of  the  relation  which  these  things  [the 
heavens,  the  esuth,  &c.]  bore  to  the  Supreme  Being,  to  swear  by 
any  of  them  was  in  effect  and  substance  to  swear  by  Him  :  for  which 
reason  our  Saviour  says.  Swear  not  at  all ;  that  is,  neither  directly 
by  God,  or  indirectly  by  anything  related  to  Him.'  *    But  if  we  are 
thus  prohibited  from  swearing  by  anything  related  to  Him,  how 
happens  it  that  Paley  proceeds  to  justify  judicial  oaths  ?    Docs  not 
the  judicial  deponent  swear  by  something  related  to  God  ?    Does 
he  not  swear  by  something  much  more  nearly  related  than  the 
earth  or  our  own  heads  ?    Is  not  the  hope  of  our  salvation  more 
nearly  related  than  a  member  of  our  bodies? — But  afler  he  has 
thus  taken  pains  to  show  that  swearing  by  the  Almighty  was  es- 
pecially forbidden,  he  enforces  his  general  argument  by  saying 
that  Christ  did  swear  by  the  Almighty  !    He  says  that  the  High 
Priest  examined  our  Saviour  upon  oath,  'by  the  living  God;' 

1  James  v.  12.  '  Exod.  xx.  3.    See  41so  xx.  4« 

3  Christ.  Doc.  p.  582.  ^  Matt,  xxiii.  aa. 

5  Mor.  and  Pot.  Phil,^  b.  3,  p.  x.  c.  16. 
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which  oalh  He  took.  This  is  wonderful,  and  the  more  wondeiful 
because  of  these  two  arguments  the  one  immediately  follows  the 
other.  It  is  contended  within  half-a-dozen  lines,  first  that  Christ 
forbade  swearing  by  God,  and  next  that  He  vloialed  bis  own 
command. 

'  But  let  your  communication  be  yea  yea,  nay  nay.'  This  is 
remarkable  :  it  is  positive  superadded  to  negative  commands.  We 
arc  lold  not  only  v/hat  wc  ought  not,  but  what  wc  ought  to  do. 
It  has  indeed  been  said  th.it  the  expression  'your  communication,' 
fixes  the  meaning  to  apply  to  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  life. 
But  to  this  there  is  a  fatal  objection  :  the  whole  prohibition  stts 
eat  with  a  reference  not  to  conversational  language  but  to  solemn 
declarations  on  solemn  occasions.  'Oaihs,  oaths  to  the  Lord, 
are  placed  at  the  head  of  the  passage  ^  and  it  is  too  manifest  to 
be  insisted  upon  (hat  solemn  declarations,  and  not  every-day  tall 
were  the  subject  of  the  prohibition. 

'  Whatsoever  is  more  than  these,  Cometh  of  eviL' 
indeed  most  accurately  true.  Evil  is  the  foundation  of  oaths 
because  men  are  bad  that  it  is  supposed  oaths  are  needed  :  take 
away  the  wickedness  of  mankind,  and  wc  shall  still  have 
for  No  and  Vcs,  but  we  shall  need  nothing  '  more  than  thete.'  And 
this  consideration  furnishes  a  distinct  motive  to  a  good  man  to 
decline  to  swear.  To  take  an  oath  is  tacitly  to  .icknowledgc  that 
this 'evil' exists  in  his  own  mind— that  with  him  Christianity  has 
not  effected  its  destined  objects. 

From  this  investigation  of  the  passage,  it  apjjcars  manifest  that 
all  swearing  upon  all  occasions  is  prohibited.  Vet  the  ordinary 
opinion,  or  rather  the  ordinary  defence  is,  that  the  passage  has  no 
reference  to  judicial  oaths.  '  We  explain  our  Saviour's  words 
relate  not  to  judicial  o.iths  but  to  the  practice  of  vain,  wanton, 
unauthorised  swearing  in  common  discourse.'  To  iliis  we  have  jtut^ 
seen  that  there  is  one  conclusive  answer  ;  our  Saviour  distini 
and  specifically  mentions,  as  the  subject  of  his  instructions,  saltmi[ 
oaths.  But  there  is  another  conclusive  answer  even  upon 
opponents'  own  showing.  They  say  first,  that  Christ  described! 
particular  forms  of  oaihs  which  might  be  employed,  and  next  that' 
his  precepts  referred  lo  wanton  swearing ;  that  is  to 
Christ  described  what  (lartieular  forms  of  wanton  swearing  Hfri 
allowed  and  what  He  disallowed  !  You  cannot  avoid  this  moi>>' 
Straus  conclusion.  If  Christ  spoke  only  of  vain  and  wanton  swew^j 
ing,  and  if  He  described  the  modes  that  were  lawful,  He  sanctionect 
wnnton  swearing  provided  we  swear  in  the  prescribed  form. 
With  such  d'stinctncss  of  evidence  as  to  the  universality 
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prohibition  of  oaths  by  Jesus  Christ,  it  is  not  in  strictness  necessary 
to  refer  to  those  passages  in  the  Christian.  Scriptures  which-  some 
persons  adduce  in  favour  of  their^  employment  If  Christ  have 
prohibited  them,  nothing  else  can  prove  them  to  be  right.  Our 
reference  to  these  passages  will  accordingly.be  short 

'  I  adjure  thee  by  the  living  God  that  thou  tell  us  whether  thou 
%t  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God.'  To  those  who  allege  that  Christ, 
in  answering  to  this, '  Thou  hast  said,'  took  an  oath,  a  sufficient 
answer  has  already  been  intimated.  If  Christ  then  took  an  oath. 
He  swore  by  the  Deity,  and  this  is  precisely  the  very  kind  of:  oath 
which  it  is  acknowledged  He  Himself  forbade.  But  what  imagin- 
able reason  could  there  be  for  examining  Him  upon  oath  ?  Who 
ever  heard  of  calling  upon  a  prisoner  to  swear  that  he  was  guilty  ? 
Nothing  was  wanted  but  a  simple  declaration  that  He  was  the  Son 
of  God.  With  this  view  the  proceeding  was  extremely  natural. 
Finding  that  to  the  less  urgent  solicitation  He  made  no  reply,  the 
high  priest  proceeded  to  the  more  urgent.  Schleusner  expressly 
remarks  upon  the  passage  that  the  words,  I  adjure,  do  not  here 
mean, '  I  make  to  swear  or  put  upon  oath,'  but  *  I  solemnly  and  in 
the  name  of  God  exhort  and  enjoin.'  This  is  evidently  the  natural 
and  the  only  natural  meaning ;  just  as  it  was  the  natural  meaning 
when  the  evil  spirit  said,  *  I  adjure  thee  by  the  living  God .  that 
thou  torment  me  not.'  The  evil  spirit  surely  did  not  administer  an 
oath. 

*  God  is  my  witness  that  without  ceasing  I  make  mention  of 
you  always  in  my  prayers.'  *  That  the  Almighty  was  witness  to  the 
subject  of  his  prayers  is  most  true  ;  but  to  state  this  truth  is  not  to 
swear.  Neither  this  language  nor  that  which  is  indicated  below 
contains  the  characteristics  of  an  oath  according  to  the  definitions 
even  of  those  who  urge  the  expressions.  None  of  them  contain, 
according  to  Milton's  definition,  'a  curse  upon  ourselves,'  nor 
according  to  Pale/s,  *  an  invocation  of  God's  vengeance.'  Similar 
language,  but  in  a  more  emphatic  form,  is  employed  in  writing  to 
the  Corinthian  converts.  It  appears  from  2  Cor.  ii.  that  Paul 
had  resolved  not  again  to  go  to  Corinth  in  heaviness,  lest  he  should 
make  them  sorry.  And  to  assure  them  7t/Ayhe  had  made  this 
resolution,  he  says, '  I  call  God  for  a  record  upon  my  soul  that 
ia  spare  you  I  came  not  as  yet  unto  Corinth.'  In  order  to  show 
this  to  be  an  oath,  it  will  be  necessary,  to  show  that  the  apostle 
imprecated  the  vengeance  of  God  if  he  did  not  speak  the  truth. 
Who  <;an  show  this  ? — The  expression  appears  to  me  to  be  only  an 
€mphatical  mode  of  saying,  God  is  witness ;  or  as  the  expression  is 

1  Rom.  i.  9.    Sec  also  i  Thess.  ii.  5  and  Gal.  i.  30. 
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:s  employ  in  the  present  day,  Cod  knows  that  such  was 
my  endeavour  or  desire. 

The  next  and  last  ai^jument  is  of  a  very  exceptional  class  :  it  is 
founded  upon  silence.  '  For  men  verily  swear  by  the  greater,  and 
an  oath  for  confirmation  is  to  them  an  end  of  all  strife.' '  Re- 
specting this  it  is  said  that  it  'speaks  of  the  custom  of  swearing 
judicially  without  any  mark  of  censure  or  disapprobation.'  Will  it 
then  be  contended  that  whatever  an  apostle  mentions  without 
reprobating,  he  approves?  The  same  apostle  speaks  jusi  in  the 
same  manner  of  the  pagan  games ;  of  rtanning  a  race  for  priies 
and  of 'striving  for  the  mastery.'  Yet  who  would  admit  the  argu- 
ment, that  because  Paul  did  not  censure  the  games,  he  thought 
them  right !  The  existing  customs  both  of  sivearing  and  of  the 
games,  are  adduced  merely  by  way  of  illuslration  of  the  writer's 

Respecting  the  lawfulness  of  oaths,  then,  as  determined  by  the 
Christian  .Scriptures,  how  does  the  balance  of  evidence  stand  ?    On 
the  one  side,  we  have  plain  emphaiical  prohibitions — prohibitions^  ^^H 
of  which  the  distinctness  is  more  fully  proved  the  more  they  are  ^^| 
investigated  ;    on  the    other    we  have— counter-precepts .'    No  f  ^^| 
it  is  not  even  pretended  :  but  we  have  examples  of  the  use  of  Ian-    ^B 
giiage,  of  which  it  is  saying  much  to  say,  that  it  is  doubtful  vi\\aiiKt 
llicy  are  oaths  or  not.     How,  then,  iiould  llie  man  of  reason  and 
of  philosophy  decide  f — '  Many  of   the  Christian  fathers,'  says- 

IGrotius,  'condemned  n// oaths  without  exception.'-    Grotius  was ^^H 
himself  an  advocate  of  oaths.    '  I  say  nothing  of  perjury,'  sayi^^H 
Tertullian, 'since  ^wnn'Hfi/tf-^is  unlawful  to  Christians.'*  Chryt^^f 
sostom  says, '  Do  not  say  to  me,  I  stvcar  for  a  just  purpose  ;  it  ib^^H 
no  longer  lawful  for  thee  to  swear  either  justly  or  unjusttv-' '    '  Ho^^| 
who,'  says  Gregory  of  Nysse,  'has  precluded  murder  by  takinp^^H 
away  anger,  and  who  has  driven  away  the  pollution  of  adultery  bjr^^f 
subduing  desire,  has  expelled  from  our  life  the  curse  of  perjury  by  ^^^ 
forbidding  us  to  swear ;  for  where  there  Is  no  oath  there  can  be  no 
infringement  of  it.'*    Such  is  the  conviction  which  the  language 
of  Christ  conveyed  lo  the  early  converts  lo  his  pure  religion  ;  and 
such  is  the  conviction  which  I  think  it  would  convey  to  us  if  custom 
had  not  familiarised  us  with  the  evil,  and  if  we  did  not  read  the 
New  Testament  rather  to  find  justifications  of  our  practice  than  to> 
^^_      discover  the  truth  and  to  apply  it  lo  our  conduct.  ^^- 

^^H  <  Hek  vt,  i6.  ■■  Rights  of  Wit  and  Pcoctk  ^^| 

^^^H  *  t^  Idol,  cop,  tl.  *  In  Gen.  ii.  Horn,  it.  ^^H 

^^K  In  13.  ,^H 
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Efficacy  of  OatJis  as  Securities  for  Veracity. 

Men  naturally  speak  the  truth  unless  they  have  some  inducements 
to  falsehood.  When  they  have  such  inducements,  what  is  it  that 
overcomes  them  and  still  prompts  them  to  speak  the  truth  ? 

Considerations  of  duty,  founded  upon  religion  : 

The  apprehensions  of  the  ill  opinion  of  other  men  : 

The  fear  of  legal  penalties. 

I.  It  is  obvious  that  the  intervention  of  an  oath  is  designed  to 
strengthen  only  the  first  of  these  motives — that  is,  the  religious 
sanction.  I  say  to  strengtJieft  the  religious  sanction.  No  one 
supposes  that  it  creates  that  sanction ;  because  people  know  that 
the  sanction  is  felt  to  apply  to  falsehood  as  well  as  to  perjury.  The 
advantage  of  an  oath,  then,  if  advantage  there  be,  is  in  the  increased 
^Powervfhich  it  gives  to  sentiments  of  duty  founded  upon  religion. 
Now,  it  will  be  our  endeavour  to  show  that  this  increased  power  is 
small ;  that,  in  fact,  the  oath,  as  such,  adds  very  little  to  the  motives 
of  veracity.  What  class  of  men  will  the  reader  select  in  order  to 
illustrate  its  greatest  power  ? 

Good  men  ?  They  will  speak  the  truth  whether  without  an  oath 
or  Mrith  it.  They  know  that  God  has  appended  to  falsehood  as  to 
perjury  the  threat  of  his  displeasure  and  of  punishment  in  futurity. 
Upon  them  religion  possesses  its  rightful  influence  without  the  in- 
tervention of  an  oath. 

Bad  men?  Men  who  care  nothing  for  religion?  They  will 
•care  nothing  for  it  though  they  take  an  oath. 

Men  of  ambiguous  character  ?  Men  on  whom  the  sanctions  of 
religion  are  sometimes  operative  and  sometimes  not  ?  Perhaps  it 
will  be  said  that  to  these  the  solemnity  of  an  oath  is  necessary  to 
^ouse  their  latent  apprehensions,  and  to  bind  them  to  veracity.  But 
these  persons  do  not  go  before  a  legal  officer  or  into  a  court  of 
justice  as  they  go  into  a  parlour  or  meet  an  acquaintance  in  the 
street  Recollection  of  mind  is  forced  upon  them  by  the  circum- 
stances of  their  situation.  The  court,  and  the  forms  of  law, 
and  the  audience,  and  the  after  publicity  of  the  evidence,  fix  the 
attention  even  of  the  careless.  The  man  of  only  occasional  serious- 
ness is  serious  then;  and  if  in  thdr  hours  of  seriousness,  ssuch 
persons  regard  the  sanctions  of  religion,  they  will  regard  them  in  a 
<ourt  of  justice  though  Mrithout  an  oatlu 

Yet  it  may  be  supposed  by  the  reader  that  the  solemnity  of  a 
specific  imprecation  of  the  Divine  venjg^eance  would,  nevertheless 
frequently  add  stronger  motives  to  adhere  to  truth.   But  what  is  the, 
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evidence  of  experience  ?  After  testimonj-  has  been  gU'en  on  affirm- 
ation, the  parties  are  sometimes  examined  on  the  same  subject  upoik 
oath.  Now  Polhicr  says,  '  In  forty  years  of  practice  I  have  only 
nces  where  the  parties,  in  the  case  of  an  oath  offered 
after  evidence,  have  been  prevented  by  a  sense  of  religion  fromi 
persisting  in  their  testimonies.'  Two  instances  in  forty  years  ;  and 
with  respect  to  these  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  one  great 
reason  why  simple  affirmations  do  not  bind  men  is,  that  their  obliga- 
tion is  artificially  diminished  (as  we  shall  presently  see)  by  the  em- 
ployment of  oaths.  To  the  evidence  resulting  from  these  truths  I 
know  of  but  one  limitary  consideration ;  and  to.  this  the  reader- 
must  attach  such  weight  as  he  thinks  it  desen'cs — that  a  man  oft 
whom  an  oath  had  been  originally  imposed  might  then  have  beCTk 
bound  to  veracity,  who  would  not  incur  the  shame  of  having  lieS 
by  refusing  afterwards  to  confirm  his  falsehoods  with  an  oath. 

II.  The  next  inducement  to  adhere  to  truth  is  the  apprehension 
of  the  ill  opinion  of  others.    And  this  inducement,  either  in  its. 
direct  or  indirect  operation,  will  be  found  to  be  incomparably  more 
powerful  than  that  religious  inducement  which  is  applied  by  an  oath 
as  such.     Not  so  much  because  religious  sanctions  are  less  operative- 
than  public  opinion,  as  because  public  opinion  applies  or  deiaches-. 
the  religious  sanction.     Upon  this  subject  a  serious  mistake  haaJ 
been  made ;  for  it  has  been  contended  that  the  influence  of  relieioiMM 
motives  is  comparatively  nothing — that  unless  men  are  impelled  M^ 
speak  the  truth  by  fear  of  disgrace  or  of  legal  penalties,  they  care- 
very  little  for  the  sanctions  of  religion.    But  the  truth  is,  that  the 
sanctions  of  religion  are,  in  a  great  degree,  either  brought  into- 
operation,  or  prevented  from  operating,  by  these  secondary  motives. 
Religious  sanctions  necessarily  follow  the  judgments  of  the  mind{  J 
if  a  man  by  any  means  becomes  convinced  that  a  given  action  ii 
wrong,  the  religious  obligation  to  refrain  from  it  follows.    Now,  tl 
judgments  of  men  respecting  right  and  ivrong  are  very  powerfully 
affected  by  public  opinion.     It  commonly  happens  that  that  whichl 
a  man  has  been  habitually  taught  to  think  wrong,  he  does  ihinlq 
HTong.     Men  are  thus  taught  by  public  opinion.     So  that  if  tlH 
public  attach  disgrace  10  any  species  of  mendacity  or  perjury,  (1m 
religious  sanction  will  commonly  apply  to  that  species.     If  thei 
itrc  instances  of  mendacity  or  perjury  to  which  pubhcdisapprobatiM 
does  not  attach— to  those  instances  the  religious  sanction  w" 
nionly  not  apply,  or  apply  but  weakly.  The  power  of  public  opinioni'1 
in  binding  to  veracity  is  therefore  twofold.     It  has 
fluence  arising  from  the  fear  which  all  men  feci  of  the  disapprobationr  I 
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of  others,  and  the  indirect  influence  arising  from  the  fact  that  public 
opinion  applies  the  sanctions  of  religion. 

III.  Of  the  influence  of  legal  penalties  in  binding  to  veracity, 
little  needs  to  be  said.  It  is  obvious  that  if  they  induce  men  to 
refrain  from  theft  and  violence,  they  will  induce  men  to  refrain  from 
perjury.  But  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  legal  penalty  tends  to 
give  vigour  and  efficiency  to  public  opinion.  He  whom  the  law 
punishes  as  a  criminal  is  generally  regarded  as  a  criminal  by  the 
world. 

Now  that  whidi  we  affirm  is  this — that  unless  public  opinion  or 
legal  penalties  enforce  veracity,  very  little  will  be  added  by  an  oath 
to  the  motives  to  veracity  more  than  would  subsist  in  the  case  of 
simple  affirmation.  The  observance  of  the  Oxford  statutes*  is  pror 
mised  by  the  members  on  oath — yet  no  one  observes  them.  They 
swear  to  observe  them,  they  imprecate  the  Divine  vengeance  if  they 
do  not  observe  them,  and  yet  they  disregard  them  every  day.  The 
oath  then  is  of  no  avaiL  An  oath,  as  such,  does  not  here  bind 
men's  consciences.  And  why  ?  Because  those  sanctions  by  which 
men's  consciences  are  bound  are  not  applied.  The  law  applies 
none:  public  opinion  applies  none:  and  therefore  the  religious 
sanction  is  weak ;  too  weak  with  most  men  to  avail.  Not  that  no 
motives  founded  upon  religion  present  themselves  to  the  mind ;  for 
I  doubt  not  there  are  good  men  who  would  refuse  to  take  these 
oaths  simply  in  consequence  of  religious  motives:  but  constant 
experience  shows  that  these  men  are  comparatively  few;  and  if 
anyone  should  say  that  upon  them  an  oath  is  influential,  we  answer, 
that  they  are  precisely  the  very  persons  who  would  be  bound  by 
their  simple  promises  Mrithout  an  oath. 

The  oaths  of  Jurymen  afford  another  instance.  Jurymen  swear 
that  they  will  give  a  verdict  according  to  the  evidence,  and  yet  it  is 
perfectly  well  known  that  they  often  assent  to  a  verdict  which  they 
believe  to  be  contrary  to  that  evidence.  They  do  not  all  coincide 
in  the  verdict  which  the  foreman  pronounces,  it  is  indeed  often  im- 
possible that  they  should  coincide.  This  perjury  is  committed  by 
multitudes ;  yet  what  juryman  cares  for  it,  or  refuses,  in  consequence 
of  his  oath,  to  deliver  a  verdict  which  he  believes  to  be  improper  ? 
The  reason  that  they  do  not  care  is,  that  the  oath,  as  such,  does 
not  bind  their  consciences.  It  stands  alone.  The  public  do.  not 
often  reprobate  the  violation  of  such  oaths ;  the  law  does  not  punish 
it ;  jurymen  learn  to  think  that  it  is  no  harm  to  violate  them ;  and  the 
resulting  conclusion  is,  that  the  form  of  an  oath  cannot  and  does 

1  See  cap.  viii.  on  University  Oaths. 
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not  supply  the  deficiency  ;-^It 
ligious  sanction. 

Step  a  few  yards  from  the  jury-box  to  the  witness-box,  and  you 
see  the  difference.  There  public  opinion  interposes  its  power- 
there  the  punishment  of  perjury  impends— there  the  rehgious  sanc- 
tion is  applied— and  there,  consequently,  men  regard  Ihe  truth.  If 
the  simple  intervention  of  an  oath  was  that  which  bound  men  to 
veracity,  they  would  be  bound  in  the  jury-box  as  much  as  at  ten 
feet  off;  but  it  is  not 

A  custom-house  oath  is  nugatory  even  to  a  proverb.  Vet  it  is 
an  oath:  yet  the  swearer  does  stake  his  salvation  upon  bis  veracity; 
and  still  his  veracity  is  not  secured.  Why?  Because  an  oath,  ail 
such,  iipplies  lo  the  minds  of  most  men  litile  or  no  motive  to ' 
veracity.  They  do  not  in  fact  think  that  their  salvation  is  staked^ 
necessarily,  by  oaths.  They  think  it  is  either  staked  or  not,  accord- 
ing to  certain  other  circumstances  quite  independent  of  the  oath 
itself.  These  circumstances  are  not  associated  with  custom-house 
oaths,  and  therefore  they  do  not  avail.  Churchwardens'  oaths  arc 
of  the  same  kind.  Upon  these  Gisbome  remarks  :  '  In  the  suc- 
cessive execution  of  the  office  of  churchwarden,  almost  every  man 
above  the  rank  of  a  day  labourer,  in  every  parish  in  the  kingdom, 
learns  to  consider  the  strongest  sanction  of  truth  as  a  nugatory 
form.'  This  is  not  quite  accurate.  They  do  not  )eam  to  consider 
the  strongest  sanction  of  Inith  as  a  nugatory  form,  but  they  learn 
to  consider  oaths  as  a  nugatory  form.  The  reality  is,  that  the 
sanctions  of  truth  are  not  brought  into  operation,  and  that  oaths,  as 
such,  do  not  bring  them  into  operation. 

We  return  to  our  proposition— Unless  public  opinion  or  legal 
opinion  or  legal  penalties  enforce  veracity,  very  little  is  added  by 
an  oath  lo  the  motives  to  veracity,  more  than  would  subsist  in  tM 
case  of  simple  affirmation. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  legislature  might,  if  it  pleased,  attach  the 
same  penalties  to  falsehood  as  it  now  attaches  to  perjury;  and 
therefore  all  the  motives  lo  veracity  which  are  furnished  by  the  law 
in  the  case  of  oaths,  might  be  tqually  furnished  in  ihe  case  of 
affirmation.  This  is  in  fact  done  by  the  legislature  in  the  case  of 
the  Society  of  Friends. 

It  is  also  obviousthalpublicopinionmight  be  applied  to  affirma- 
tion much  more  powerfully  than  it  is  now.  The  simple  circumstance 
of  disusing  oaths  would  effect  this.  Even  now,  when  the  public 
disapprobation  is  excited  against  a  nian  who  has  given  fiilse  evi' 
dence  in  n  court  of  justice,  by  what  is  it  excited  ?  by  his  having 
broken  his  oath,  or  by  his  having  given  false  testimony 
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falsehood  which  excites  the  disapprobation,  much  more  than  the 
circumstance  that  the  falsehood  was  in  spite  of  an  oath.  This 
public  disapprobation  is  founded  upon  the  general  perception  of  the 
guilt  of  false  testimony  and  of  its  pemiciousness.  Now  if  affirma- 
tion only  was  employed,  this  public  disapprobation  would  follow 
the  lying  witness,  as  it  now  follows,  or  nearly  as  it  now  follows,  the 
perjured  witness.  Every  thing  but  the  mere  oath  would  be  the 
same — the  fear  of  penalties,  the  fear  of  disgrace,  the  motives  of  re- 
ligion would  remain ;  and  we  have  just  shown  how  little  a  mere 
oath  avails.  But  we  have  artificially  diminished  the  public  repro- 
bation of  lying  by  establishing  oaths.  The  tendency  of  instituting 
oaths  is  manifestly  to  diffuse  the  sentiment  that  there  is  a  differefue 
in  the  degree  of  obligation  not  to  lie,  and  not  to  swear  falsely.  This 
difference  is  made,  not  so  much  by  adding  stronger  motives  to  veracity 
by  an  oath,  as  by  deducting  from  the  motives  to  veracity  in  simple 
affirmations.  Let  the  public  opinion  take  its  own  healthful  and  unob- 
structed course,  and  falsehood  in  evidence  will  quickly  be  regarded 
as  a  flagrant  offence.  Take  away  oaths,  and  the  public  reprobation 
of  falsehood  will  immediately  increase  in  power,  and  will  bring  with 
its  increase  an  increasing  efficiency  in  the  religious  sanction.  The 
present  relative  estimate  of  lying  and  perjury  is  a  very  inaccurate 
Standard  by  which  to  judge  of  the  efficiency  of  oaths.  We  have 
artificially  reduced  the  abhorrence  of  lying,  and  then  say  that  that 
abhorrence  is  not  great  enough  to  bind  men  to  the  truth. 

Our  reasoning  then  proceeds  by  these  steps.  Oaths  are  de- 
signed to  apply  a  strong  religious  sanction :  they  however  do  not 
apply  it  unless  they  are  seconded  by  the  apprehension  of  penalties 
or  disgrace.  The  apprehension  of  penalties  and  disgrace  may  be 
attached  to  falsehood^  and  with  this  apprehension  the  religious 
Sanction  will  also  be  attached  to  it  Therefore,  all  those  motives 
which  bind  men  to  veracity  may  be  applied  to  falsehood  as  well  as 
to  oaths. — In  other  words,  oaths  are  needless. 

But  in  reality  we  have  evidence  of  this  needlessness  from  every-^ 
day  experience.  In  some  of  the  most  important  of  temporal  affairs 
an  oath  is  never  used.  The  Houses  of  Parliament  in  their  examina- 
tions of  witnesses  employ  no  oaths.  They  are  convinced  (and 
therefore  they  have  proved)  that  the  truth  can  be  discovered  with- 
out them.  But  if  affirmation  is  thus  a  sufficient  security  for  veracity 
In  the  great  questions  of  a  legislature,  how  can  it  be  insufficient  in 
the  little  questions  of  private  life  ?  There  is  a  strange  inconsistency 
here.  That  same  Parliament  which  declares,  by  its  every-day 
practice,  that  oaths  are  needless,  continues,  by  its  ev«y-day  prac- 
tice, to  impose  them !    Even  more :  those  very  me]\Nib.o\^«xav^N^ 
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lake  oaihs  as  a  necessary  qualificaiion  for  their  duties  as  legislators, 
proceed  lo  the  exercise  of  these  duties  upon  the  mere  testimony  of 
other  men  I^Peers  arc  never  required  to  take  oalhs  in  delivering 

■  their  testimony,  yet  no  one  thinks  that  a  peer's  evidence  in  a  court 
of  justice  may  not  be  as  much  depended  upon  as  that  of  him  who 
swears.  Why  are  peers  in  fact  bound  to  veracity  though  without 
an  oath  !  Will  you  say  that  ihe  religious  sanction  is  more  powerful 
upon  lords  than  upon  other  men  ?  The  supposition  were  ridiculous. 
How  then  does  it  happen?  You  reply,  Their  honour  binds  them: 
Very  well ;  thai  is  the  same  as  to  say  that  public  opinion  binds 

tthem.  But  then,  he  who  says  that  honour,  or  anything  else  besides 
pure  religious  sanctions,  binds  men  to  veracity,  impugns  the  very 
grotrod  upon  which  oaths  are  defended. 
Oath  evidence  again  is  not  required  by  courts-martial.  But  can 
any  man  assign  a  reason  why  a  person  who  would  spe.ifc  the  truth 
on  affirmation  before  military  officers,  would  not  speak  it  on  aftirma- 
tion  before  a  judge?  Arbitrations  too  proceed  often,  perhaps 
gencraliy,  upon  evidence  of  parole.  YeC  do  not  arbitrators  discover 
the  truth  as  well  as  courts  of  justice?  and  if  they  did  not,  it  would 
be  little  in  favour  oroaths,becauseapart  of  the  sanction  of  veracity 

■  is,  in  the  case  of  arbitrations,  withdrawn. 
But  we  have  even  tried  the  experiment  of  affirmations  in  our 
own  courts  of  justice,  and  tried  it  for  some  ages  past.  The  Society 
of  Friends  uniformly  give  their  evidence  in  courts  of  law  on  their 
words  alone.  No  man  imagines  that  their  words  do  not  bind  them. 
No  legal  court  would  listen  with  more  suspicion  to  a  witness  be- 
cause he  was  a  Quaker.  Here  all  the  motives  to  veracity  are 
applied :  there  is  the  religious  motive,  which  in  such  cases  all  but 

I  desperately  bad  men  feel :  there  is  the  motive  of  public  opinion  :  an^ 
there  is  the  motive  arising  from  the  penalties  of  the  law.  If  thtf 
same  motives  were  applied  to  other  men,  why  should  they  not  bea^ 
effectual  in  securing  veracity  as  they  are  upon  the  Quakers? 
We  have  an  example  even  yet  more  extensive.  In  all  the 
courts  of  the  United  States  of  America,  no  one  is  obliged  to  take 
nn  oath.  What  are  we  to  conclude  ?  Are  the  Americans  then  so 
foolish  a  people  that  they  persist  in  accepting  affirmations  knowing 
that  they  do  not  bind  witnesses  to  truth  ?  Or,  do  the  Americana 
really  find  that  al^rmations  are  sufficient  ?  But  one  answer  can  be 
given  : — They  find  that  affirmations  are  sufficient :  they  prove ,  ^— 
undeniably  that  oaths  are  needless.  No  one  will  imagine  thai  ^| 
virtue  on  the  other  side  the  Atlantic  Is  so  much  greater  than  aa  ),^| 

k this,  that  while  an  affirmation  is  sulScient  for  an  American  an  oat^j^H 

^^■^  necessary  here.  ^^H 


but  ^^ 
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So  that  whether  we  enquire  into  the  moral  la^vfulness  of  oaths^ 
they  are  not  lawful ;  or  into  their  practical  utility,  they  are  of  little: 
use  or  of  none. 

Effects  of  Oaths, 

There  is  a  power  and  efficacy  in  our  religion  which  elevates 
those  who  heartily  accept  it  above  that  low  moral  state  in  which 
alone  an  oath  can  even  be  supposed  to  be  of  advantage.  The  msm; 
who  takes  an  oath,  virtually  declares  that  his  word  would  not  bind 
him  ;  and  this  is  an  admission  which  no  good  man  should  make — for 
the  sake  both  of  his  own  moral  character  and  of  the  credit  oF 
religion  itself.  It  is  the  testimony  even  of  infidelity,  that '  wherever 
men  of  uncommon  energy  and  dignity  of  mind  have  existed,  they 
have  felt  the  degradation  of  binding  their  assertions  with  an 
oath.'  1  This  degradation,  this  descent  from  the  proper  ground  on 
which  a  man  of  integrity  should  stand,  illustrates  the  proposition 
that  whatever  exceeds  affirmation  'cometh  of  evil.'  The  evil  origin 
is  so  palpable  that  you  cannot  comply  with  the  custom  without 
feeling  that  you  sacrifice  the  dignity  of  virtue.  It  is  related  of 
Solon  that  he  said, '  A  good  man  ought  to  be  in  that  estimation 
that  he  needs  not  an  aith ;  because  it  is  to  be  reputed  a  lessening 
of  his  honour  if  he  be  forced  to  swear.''  If  to  take  an  oath 
lessened  a  pagan's  honour,  what  must  be  its  effect  upon  a  Christian's, 
purity  t 

Oaths,  at  least  the  system  of  oaths  which  obtains  in  this- 
country,  tends  powerfully  to  deprave  the  moral  character.  We 
ha\'e  seen  that  they  are  continually  violated — that  men  are  con- 
tinually referring  to  the  most  tremendous  sanctions  of  religion  with 
the  habitual  belief  that  those  sanctions  impose  no  practical  obliga- 
tion. Can  this  have  any  other  tendency  than  to  diminish  the 
influence  of  religious  sanctions  upon  other  things  ?  If  a  man  sets 
light  by  the  Divine  vengeance  in  the  jury-box  to-day,  is  he  likely 
to  give  full  weight  to  that  vengeance  before  a  magistrate  to-morrow?' 
We  cannot  prevent  the  effects  of  habit  Such  things  will  infallibly 
deteriorate  the  moral  character,  because  they  infallibly  diminish 
the  power  of  those,  principles  upon  which  the  moral  character  is 
founded. 

Oaths  encourage  falsehood.  We  have  already  seen  that  the 
effect  of  instituting  oaths  is  to  diminish  the  practical  obligation,  of 
simple  affirmation.  The  law  says.  You  must  speak  the  truth  when 
you  are  upon  your  oath  ;  which  is  the  same  thing  as  to.  say  that  it 
is  less  harm  to  violate  truth  when  you  are  not  on  your  oath.    The 
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•court  sometimes  reminds  a  witness  that  he  is  upon  oath,  which  is 
-equivalent  10  spying,  If  you  were  not,  we  should  think  less  of  your 
mendacity.  The  same  lesson  is  inculcated  by  the  assignation  of 
penalties  to  perjury  and  not  to  falsehood.  What  is  a  man  to 
conclude,  but  that  the  law  thinks  light  of  the  crime  which  it  does 
not  punish  :  and  that  since  he  may  lie  with  impunity,  it  is  not 
much  harm  to  lie  ?  Common  language  bears  testimony  to  the 
effect.  The  vulgar  phrase,  1  will  take  my  oath  10  it,  clearly  evinces 
the  prevalent  notion  that  a  man  may  tic  with  less  guilt  when  he 
does  not  take  his  oath.  No  answer  can  be  made  to  this  remark, 
unless  anyone  can  show  that  the  extra  sanction  of  an  oath  is  %a 
much  added  to  the  obligation  which  would  otherwise  attach  to 
simple  affinnation.  And  who  can  show  this?  Experience  proves 
the  contrary  :  '  Experience  bears  ample  testimony  10  the  fact,  that 
the  prevalence  of  oaths  among  men  (Christians  not  excepted)  has 
produced  a  very  material  and  very  general  effect  in  reducing  their 
estimate  of  the  obligation  of  plain  truth,  in  its  natural  and  simple 
forms.' ' — '  There  is  no  cause  of  insincerity,  prevarication,  and 
falsehood  more  powerful  than  the  practice  of  administering  oaths 
in  a  court  of  justice.'' 

Upon  this  subject  the  legislator  plays  a  desperate  game  against 
the  morality  of  a  people.  He  wishes  to  make  ihem  speak  the 
truth  when  they  undertake  an  office  or  deliver  evidence.  Even 
supposing  him  to  succeed,  what  is  the  cost  ?  That  of  diminishing 
the  motives  to  veracity  in  all  the  affairs  of  life.  A  man  may  not  be 
called  upon  to  take  an  oath  above  two  or  three  times  in  his  life^ 
but  he  is  called  upon  10  speak  the  truth  every  day. 

A  few,  but  a  few  serious,  words  remain.  The  investigations  of 
this  chapter  are  not  matters  to  employ  speculation  but  to  influence 
our  practice.  If  it  be  indeed  true  that  Jesus  Christ  has  imperatively 
forbidden  us  to  employ  an  oath,  a  duty,  an  imperative  duty,  is 
imposed  upon  us.  It  is  worse  than  merely  vain  to  hear  his  laws 
unless  we  obey  ihem.  Of  him,  therefore,  who  is  assured  of  the  pro- 
hibition, it  is  mdispensably  required  that  he  should  refuse  an  oath. 
There  is  no  other  means  of  maintaining  our  allegiance  to  God. 
Our  pretensions  to  Christianity  are  at  stake  :  for  he  who,  knowing 
the  Christian  law,  will  not  confonn  to  it,  is  certainly  not  a  Christian. 
How  then  does  it  happen,  that  although  persons  frequently  acknow- 
ledge they  think  oaths  are  forbidden,  so  few,  when  they  are  called 
upon  to  swear,  decline  to  do  it  ?  Alas,  this  offers  one  evidence 
amongst  the  many,of  the  want  of  uncompromising  moral  principles 

'  Uurtiry,  Oliumtthns.  f*..,  c.  ».  '  Oodwin.  vot.  i[.  p.  63^.        J 
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in  (he  world— of  such  principles  as  it  has  been  the  endeavour  of  ~ 
these  pages  to  enforce^of  such  principles  as  would  prompt  us  and 
enable  us  to  sacrifice  every  thing  to  Christian  fidelity.    By  what 
means  do  the  persons  of  whom  we  speak  suppose  that  the  will  of 
God  respecting  oaths  is  to  be  effected  ?    To  whose  practice  do  they 
look  for  an  exemplification  of  the  Christian  standard  ?    Do  they 
await  some  miracle  by  which  the  whole  world  shall  be  convinced^, 
and  oaths  shall  be  abolished  without  the  agency  of  man  ?    Such 
are  not  the  means  by  which  it  is  the  pleasure  of  the  Universal 
Lord  to  act     He  effects  his  moral  purposes  by  the  instrumentality 
of  faithful  men.    Where  are  these  faithful  men  ? — But  let  it  be:  if 
those  who  are  called  to  this  fidelity  refuse,  theirs  will  be  the  dis^ 
honour  and  the  offence.    But  the  work  will  eventually  be  done. 
Other  and  better  men  will  assuredly  arise  to  acquire  the  Christian 
honour  and  to  receive  the  Christian  reward. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


THE  MORAL  CHARACTER,  OBLIGATIONS,  AND  EFFECTS  OF 

PARTICULAR  OATHS. 

In  reading  the  paragraphs  which  follow  respecting  several  of  the 
specific  oaths  which  are  imposed  in  this  country,  the  reader  should 
remember,  that  the  evils  with  which  they  are  attended  would  almost 
equally  attend  affirmations  in  similar  circumstances.    Our  object, 
therefore,  is  less  to  illustrate  their  nature  as  oaths,  than  as  improper 
and  vicious  engagements.    With  respect  to  the  interpretation  of  a 
particular  oath,  it  is  obviously  to  be  determined  by  the  same  rule 
as  that  of  promises.    A  man  must  fulfil  his  oath  in  that  sense  in 
which  he  knows  the  imposer  designs  and  expects  him  to  fulfil  it*. 
And  he  must  endeavour  to  ascertain  what  the  imposer's  expectation 
is.    To  take  an  oath  in  voluntary  ignorance  of  the  obligations 
which  it  is  intended  to  impose,  and  to  excuse  ourselves  for  disre- 
garding them  because  we  do  not  know  what  they  are,  cannot 
surely  be  right    Yet  it  is  often  difficult,  sometimes  impossible,  ta 
discover  what  an  oath  requires.    The  absence  of  precision  in  the 
meaning  of  terms,  the  alteration  of  general  usages  whilst  the  forms 
of  oaths  remain  the  same,  and  the  original  want  of  explicitness  of 
the  forms  themselves,  throw  sometimes  insuperable  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  discovering,  when  a  man  takes  an  oath,  what  it  is  iVvssx 
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lie  binds  himself  to  do.  This  is  manifestly  a  great  evil:  and  it 
is  chargeable  primarily  upon  the  custom  of  exacting  oaths  at  all. 
It  is  in  general  a  very  difficult  thing  to  frame  an  unobjeclJonaUc 
oath — an  oath  which  shall  neither  be  so  lax  as  to  become  nugatory 
by  easiness  of  evasion  and  uncertainty  of  meaning,  nor  so  rigid  as 
to  demand  in  words  more  than  the  imposer  wishes  to  exact,  and 
thus  to  ensnare  the  consciences  of  those  who  lake  it.  The  same 
objections  would  apply  to  forms  of  affirmation,  The  only  effectual 
remedy  is  to  diminish,  or,  If  it  were  possible,  to  abolish,  the  custom 
■of  requiring  men  to  promise  beforehand  to  pursue  a  certain  course 
of  action.  How  is  non-fulfilment  of  these  engagements  punished  ? 
By  fine,  or  imprisonment,  or  some  other  mode  of  penalty  f  Lci 
the  penalty,  let  the  sanction  remain,  without  the  promise  or  the 
oath.  A  man  swears  allegiance  to  a  prince:  if  he  becomes  a  traitor 
he  is  punished,  not  for  the  breach  of  his  oath  but  for  his  treason. 
Can  you  not  punish  his  treason  without  the  oath  ?  A  man  swears 
he  has  not  received  a  bribe  at  an  election.  If  he  does  receive  one, 
you  send  him  to  prison.  Vou  could  as  easily  send  him  thither  if 
he  bad  not  sworn.  Yon  reply — But,  by  imposing  the  oath  we  bind 
the  swearer's  conscience.  Alas  !  we  have  seen  and  we  shall  prc- 
isently  again  see,  that  this  plan  of  binding  men  is  of  little  effect. 
There  is  one  kind  of  affirmation  that  appears  to  involve  absurdilj. 
1  mean  that  by  which  a  man  affirms  that  he  will  speak  the  truth. 
Of  what  use  is  the  affirmation  ?  The  affirmant  is  not  bound  to 
veracity  more  than  he  was  before  he  made  iL  It  is  no  gieatcr  lie 
to  speak  falsely  after  an  affirmation  than  before. 

Oath  of  ALtF.niANLF..— '  I  do  sincerely  promise  and  swear 
thai  I  will  be  dithful,  and  bear  true  allegiance,  to  his  Majesty  King 
George.'— On  the  propriety  of  exacting  these  political  oaths,  w«  ■ 
shall  offer  some  observations  in  the  next  Essay.'  At  present  W6  J 
ask.  What  docs  the  oath  of  allegiance  mean  f  Set  a  hundred  menl 
*ach  to  write  an  exact  account  of  what  the  party  here  promises  ttfl 
do,  and  I  will  undertake  lo  affirm  that  not  one  In  the  hundred  wilt  J 
agree  with  any  other  individual.  '  I  will  be  faithful:'  'W 
meant  by  being  faithful?  What  is  the  extent  of  the  obligalion,  and.fl 
what  are  its  limits?  'I  will  bear' true  allegiance:'  What  doe»l 
allegiance  mean?  Is  ii  synonymous  with  lidehiy?  Or  docs  It  f 
embrace  a  wider  extent  of  obligaiion,  or  a  narrower?  And  if.l 
either,  how  is  tbe  extern  ascertained? — The  oath  was,  I  believe,! 
made  purposely  indefinite  :  the  old  oath  of  allegiance  was  r 
di  sen  mi  native.     But  no  form  can  diseriminaie  ihc  duty  of  a  cititcn'1 
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to  his  rulers — unless  you  make  it  consist  of  a  political  treatise;  and 
no  man  can  write  a  treatise  with  definitions  to  which  all  would 
subscribe.  The  truth  is,  that  no  one  knows  what  the  oath  of 
allegiance  requires.  Paley  attempts,  in  six  separate  articles,  to 
define  its  meaning :  one  of  which  definitions  is,  that  >  the  oath 
excludes  all  design,  at  the  titiie^  of  attempting  to  depose  the  reign- 
ing prince.'*  At  the  time!  Why,  the  oath  is  couched  in  the 
future  tense.  Its  express  purpose  is  to  obtain  a  security  for  future 
conduct.  The  swearer  declares,  not  what  he  then  designs,  but 
what,  in  time  to  come,  he  will  do. — Another  definition  is,  *it 
permits  resistance  to  the  king  when  his  ill  behaviour  or  imbecility 
is  such  as  to  make  resistance  beneficial  to  the  community.'^  But 
how  or  in  what  manner  *  fidelity  and  true  allegiance '  means  '  resist- 
ance,' casuistry  only  can  tell.  We  may  rest  assured,  that  after  all 
attempts  at  explanation,  the  meaning  of  the  oath  will  be,  at  the 
least,  as  doubtful  as  before.  Nor  is  there  any  remedy.  The  fault 
is  not  in  the  form,  for  no  form  can  be  good;  but  in  the  impo- 
sition of  any  oath  of  allegiance.  The  only  means  of  avoiding 
the  evil  is  by  abolishing  the  oath.  Besides,  what  do  oaths  of 
allegiance  avail  in  those  periods  of  disturbance  in  which  princes 
are  commonly  displaced  ?  What  revolution  has  been  prevented  by 
oaths  of  allegiance  ? 

Yet  if  the  oath  does  no  good,  it  does  harm.  It  is  always  doing 
harm  to  exact  promises  from  men  who  cannot  know  beforehand 
whether  they  will  fulfil  them.  And  as  to  the  ambiguity,  it  is  always 
doing  harm  to  require  men  to  stake  their  salvation  upon  doing — 
they  know  not  what. 

Oath  in  Evidence.—'  The  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing 
but  the  truth,  touching  the  matter  in  question.'  Is  the  witness  to 
understand  by  this  that  if  he  truly  answers  all  questions  that  are 
put  to  him,  he  conforms  to  the  requisitions  of  the  oath  ?  If  he  is, 
the  terms  of  the  oath  are  very  exceptionable ;  for  many  a  witness 
may  give  true  answers  to  a  counsel  and  yet  not  tell  *  the  whole 
truth.'  Or  does  the  oath  bind  him  to  g^ve  an  exact  narrative  of 
every  particular  connected  with  the  matter  in  question  whether 
asked  or  not  1  If  it  does,  multitudes  commit  perjury.  How  then 
shall  a  witness  act  ?  Shall  he  commit  perjury  by  withholding  all 
information  but  that  which  is  asked?  Or  shall  he  be  ridiculed 
and  perhaps  silenced  in  court  for  attempting  to  narrate  all  that  he 
has  sworn  to  disclose  ?  Here  again  the  morality  of  the  people  is 
injuriously  affected.    To  take  an  oath  to  do  a  certain  prescribed 
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act,  and  then  to  do  001/  just  ih.-ii  which  custom  happens  to 
prescribe,  is  to  ensnare  the  conscience  and  practicallj-  to  diminish 
the  sanctions  of  veracity.  The  evil  may  be  avoided  cither  by  dis- 
using all  previous  promises  to  speak  the  truth,  or  to  adapt  the 
terms  of  the  promise  (if  that  can  be  done)  to  the  duties  which  the 
law  or  which  custom  expects.  '  You  shall  true  answer  make  to  all 
such  questions  as  shall  be  asked  of  you,'  is  the  form  when  a  person 
is  sworn  upon  a  voir  dire  :  and  if  this  is  all  that  the  law  expects 
when  he  is  giving  evidence,  why  not  use  the  same  fomi  ?  If,  how- 
ever, in  deference  to  the  reasonings  against  the  use  of  any  oaths, 
the  oath  in  evidence  were  abolished,  no  dilficulty  could  remain: 
for  to  promise  in  any  form  to  speak  the  truth  is,  as  ivc  have  seen, 
absurd. 

Whilst  the  oath  in  evidence  continues  to  be  imposed,  it  is  not 
an  easy  task  to  determine  in  what  sense  the  witness  should  under- 
stand it.  If  you  decide  by  the  meaning  of  the  legislature  which 
imposed  the  oath,  it  appears  manifest  that  he  should  tell  all  he 
knows,  whether  asked  or  not.  But  what,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the 
meaning  of  a  law  but  that  which  the  authorised  expounders  of  the 
law  determine  f  And  if  they  habitually  admit  an  interpretation  at 
variance  with  the  terms  of  the  oath,  is  not  their  sanction  an 
authoritative  explanation  of  the  legislature's  meaning  ?  These  are 
(juestions  which  I  pretend  not  with  confidence  to  determine.  The 
mischiefs  which  result  from  the  uncertainty  arc  to  be  charged 
upon  the  legislatures  which  do  not  remove  the  es  il.  1  would,  how- 
ever, suggest  that  the  meaning  of  a  form  in  such  cases  is  to  be 
sought,  not  so  much  in  the  meaning  of  the  original  imposers,  as  in 
that  of  those  who  now  sanction  the  form  by  permitting  it  to  exist. 
This  doubtless  opens  wide  the  door  to  extreme  licentiousness  o 
interpretation.  Nor  can  that  door  be  closed.  There  i' 
remedial  measure  than  an  alteration  of  the  forma  or  an  abolition  0 
the  oath. 

Military  Oath.— 'I  swear  to  obey  Iha  orders  of  the  office 
who  arc  set  over  me  :  So  help  me  God.'  And  suppose  a 
orders  him  to  do  something  which  morality  forbids— his  oath  tbei^ 
stands  thus  :  '  I  swear  to  obey  man  rather  than  tlod.'  The  pro-  " 
fancncss  is  shocking.  Will  .iny  extenuation  be  offered,  and  will  it 
be  said  that  the  military  man  only  swears  to  obey  the  virtuous 
orders  of  his  superior  f  We  deny  the  fact :  the  oath  neither  means 
nor  is  intended  to  mean,  any  such  thing.  It  may,  indeed,  by 
possibility,  happen  that  an  oIKccr  may  order  his  inferior  to  do  a 
thing  which  a  court-martial  would  not  punish  him  for  refusing  to 
do.     But  if  the  law  intends  to  allow  such  CNceptions,  what  excuse— 
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is  there  for  making  the  terms  of  the  oath  absolute?  Is  it  not 
teaching  military  men  to  swear  they  care  not  what,  thus  to  make 
the  terms  of  the  oath  one  thing  and  its  meaning  another  ?  But 
the  real  truth  is,  that  neither  the  law  nor  courts-martial  allow 
any  such  limitations  in  the  meaning  of  the  oath  as  will  bring  it 
within  the  limits  of  morality,  or  of  even  a  decent  reverence  to  Him 
who  commands  morality  to  man.  They  do  not  intend  to  allow  the 
Moral  Law  to  be  the  primary  rule  to  the  soldier.  They  intend  the 
contrary  :  and  the  soldier  does  actually  swear  that,  if  he  is  ordered 
so  to  do,  he  will  violate  the  law  of  God.  Of  this  impiety  what  is 
the  use  1  Does  any  one  imagine  that  a  soldier  obeys  his  superiors 
because  he  has  sworn  to  obey  them  ?  It  were  ridiculous.  When 
<ourts-martial  inflict  a  punishment,  they  inflict  it  not  for  perjury, 
but  for  disobedience. 

I  would  devote  two  or  three  sentences  to  the  observation  that 
the  military  oath  is  sui generis.  So  far,  at  least  as  my  information 
extends,  no  other  oath  is  imposed  which  promises  uncoitditiotial 
obedience  to  other  men  ;  no  other  oath  exists  by  which  a  man 
binds  himself  to  violate  the  laws  of  God.  Why  does  the  military 
oath  thus  stand  alone,  the  explicit  contemner  of  the  obligations  of 
morality  ? — Because  it  belongs  to  a  custom  which  itself  contemns 
morality.  Because  it  belongs  to  a  custom  which  'repeals  all  the 
principles  of  virtue.'  Because  it  belongs  to  War. — ^There  is  a 
lesson  couched  in  this,  which  he  who  has  ears  to  hear  will  find  to 
be  pregnant  with  instruction. 

Oath  against  Bribery  at  Elections.—*!  do  swear  I  have 
not  received,  or  had,  by  myself  or  any  person  whatsoever  in  trust 
for  me,  or  for  my  use  and  benefit,  directly  or  indirectly,  any  sum 
or  sums  of  money  ;  office,  place,  or  employment ;  gift  or  reward  ; 
or  any  promise  or  security  for  any  money,  office,  employment,  or 
gift,  in  order  to  give  my  vote  at  this  election.'  This  is  an  attempt 
to  secure  incorruptness  by  extreme  accuracy  in  framing  the  oath. 
With  what  success,  public  experience  tells.  No  bribery  oath  will 
prevent  bribery.  It  wants  efficient  sanctions — punishment  by  the 
law,  or  reprobation  by  the  public.  A  man  who  possesses  a  vote  in 
a  close  borough,  and  whose  neighbours  and  their  fathers  have 
habitually  pocketed  a  bribe  at  every  election,  is  very  little  under 
the  influence  of  public  opinion.  That  public  with  which  he  is 
<:onnected,  does  not  reprobate  the  act,  and  he  learns  to  imagine  it 
is  of  little  moral  turpitude.  As  to  legal  penalties,  they  are  too 
infrequently  inflicted  or  too  difficult  of  infliction  to  be  of  much 
avail.  Why  then  is  this  nursery  of  perjury  continued  ?  Which 
action  should  we  most  deprecate,  that  of  the  voter  who  ^^\>ax^& 
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himself  for  a  ten-pound  note,  or  ihat  of  the  l^islatorivho  so  tempts 
him  to  perjury  by  imposing  an  oath  which  he  knows  wiU  be  vio- 
lated ?  If  briberj'  be  wrong,  punish  it ;  but  it  is  utterly  indefensible 
to  exact  oaths  which  everybody  knows  will  be  broken.  Not,  in- 
deed, that  anything  in  the  present  state  of  the  representation  will 
prevent  bribery.  We  may  multiply  oaths  and  denounce  penalties 
without  end,  yet  bribery  will  still  prevail  But  though  bribery  be 
inseparable  from  the  system,  perjury  is  not.  We  should  abolish 
one  of  the  evils,  if  we  do  not  or  cannot  abolish  both. 

As  to  those  endless  contrivances  by  which  electors  avoid  the 
arm  of  the  law,  and  hope  to  avoid  the  guilt  of  pegury,  they  are,  as. 
it  respects  guilt,  all  and  always  vain.  The  intention  of  the  legis- 
lature was  to  prevent  bribery,  and  he  who  is  bribed,  violates  bis 
oath  whether  he  violates  its  literal  tenns  or  noL  The  shopkeeper 
who  seth  a  yard  of  cloth  to  a  candidate  for  tsvent)'  pounds,  is  just 
as  truly  bribed,  and  he  just  as  truly  commits  perjury,  as  if  the 
candidate  had  said, '  I  give  you  this  twenty-pound  note  to  tempt 
you  to  vote  for  me.'  These  men  may  evade  legal  penalties ;  them 
is  a.  power  which  they  cannot  evade. 

Oath  against  Simony.— The  substance  of  the  oath  is,  '  1  d»  i 
swear  that  I  have  made  no  simoniacal  payment  for  obtaining  this 
ecclesiastical  place  :  So  help  me  God  tlirough  Jesus  Christ ! '  The 
patronage  of  livings,  that  is,  the  legal  right  to  give  a  man  the 
ecclesiastical  income  of  a  parish,  may,  like  other  property,  be 
bought  and  sold.  But  though  a  person  may  legally  sell  the  power 
of  giving  the  income,  he  may  not  sell  the  income  itself;  the  reason 
it  may  be  presumed  being,  chat  a  person  who  can  only  give  the 
income,  will  be  more  likely  to  bestow  it  upon  such  a  clergyman  as 
deserves  it,  than  if  he  sold  it  to  the  highest  bidder.  It  may,  honN 
ever,  be  observed  in  passing,  that  the  sectirity  for  the  judi 
presentation  of  church  preferment  is  extremely  imperfect ;  for  tli»-' 
law,  whilst  it  tries  to  take  care  that  preferment  shall  be  properly 
bestowed,  takes  no  care  that  the  power  of  bestowing  it  shall  be 
entrusted  to  proper  hands.  The  least  virtuous  man  or  woman  in  a 
district  may  possess  this  power ;  and  it  were  vain  to  expect  that 
they  will  be  very  solicitous  to  assign  careful  shepherds  to  the 
Christian  flocks. 

To  prevent  the  income  from  being  bought  and  sold,  the  law- 
requires  the  acceptor  of  a  living  lo  swear  that  he  has  made  nO' 
siinaniaeal  payment  for  it.  What  then  is  simony  ?  To  answer 
this  question  the  cler^man  roust  have  recourse  to  the  definitions 
of  the  law.  Simony  is  of  various  kinds,  and  the  clergjman  who  is 
under  strong  temptation  lo  n\nkc  some  contract  with,  or  pa.ymcnt 
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to  the  patron,  is  manifestly  in  danger  of  making  them  in  the  fearing, 
doubting,  hope,  that  they  are  not  sirnoniacaL  And  so  he  makes 
the  arrangement,  hardly  knowing  whether  he  has  committed 
simony  and  perjury  or  not.  This  evil  is  seen  and  acknowledged  : 
'The  oath,'  says  a  dignitary  of  the  Church,  Mays  a  snare  for  the 
integrity  of  the  clergy  ;  and  I  do  not  perceive  that  the  requiring  of 
it,  in  cases  of  private  patronage,  produces  any  good  effect  sufficient 
to  compensate  for  this  danger.' 

University  Oaths. — The  various  statutes  of  colleges,  of 
which  every  member  is  obliged  to  promise  the  observance  on  oath, 
are  become  wholly  or  partly  obsolete  ;  some  are  needless  and 
absurd,  some  illegal,  and  to  some,  perhaps,  it  is  impossible  to 
conform.  Yet  the  oath  to  perform  them  is  constantly  taken.  A 
man  swears  that  he  will  speak,  within  the  college,  no  language  but 
Latin  ;  and  he  speaks  English  in  it  every  day.  He  swears  he  will 
employ  so  many  hours  out  of  every  twenty-four  in  disputations ; 
and  does  not  dispute  for  days  or  weeks  together.  What  remains, 
then,  for  those  who  take  these  oaths  to  do  ?  To  show  that  this  is 
not  perjury.  Here  is  the  field  for  casuistry ;  here  is  the  field  in 
which  ingenuity  may  exhibit  its  adroitness !  in  which  sophistry 
may  delight  to  range  !  in  which  Duns  Scotus,  if  he  were  again  in 
the  world,  might  rejoice  to  be  a  combatant ! — And  what  do  In- 
genuity, and  Casuistry,  and  Sophistry  do  ?  Oh !  they  discover 
consolatory  truths  ;  they  discover  that  if  the  act  which  you  promise 
to  perform  is  unlawful,  you  may  swear  to  perform  it  with  an  easy 
conscience ;  they  discover  that  there  is  no  harm  in  swearing  to 
jump  from  Dover  to  Calais,  because  it  is  <  impracticable ; '  they 
discover  that  it  is  quite  proper  to  swear  to  do  a  foolish  thing  be- 
cause it  would  be  *  manifestly  inconvenient '  and  *  prejudicial '  to 
do  it. — In  a  word,  they  discover  so  many  agreeable  things  that  if 
the  book  of  Cervantes  were  appended  to  the  oath,  they  might 
swear  to  imitate  all  the  deeds  of  his  hero,  and  yet  remain  quietly 
:md  innocently  in  a  college  all  their  lives. 

That  nothing  can  be  said  in  extenuation  of  those  who  take 
these  oaths,  cannot  be  affirmed ;  yet  that  the  taking  them  is  wrong, 
every  man  who  simply  consults  his  own  heart  will  know.  Even  if 
they  were  wrong  upon  no  other  ground  they  would  be  so  upon  this, 
that  if  men  were  conscientious  enough  to  refuse  to  take  them,  the 
*  necessity '  for  taking  them  would  soon  be  withdrawn.  No  man 
questions  that  these  oaths  are  a  scandal  to  religion  and  to  religious 
men  ;  no  man  questions  that  their  tendency  is  to  make  the  public 
think  lightly  of  the  obligation  of  an  oath.  They  ought^  therefore, 
to  be  abolished.     It  is  imperative  upon  the  legislature  to  -aJaO^^ 
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-them,  and  it  is  imperative  upon  the  indivtduil,  by  refusin 
them,  to  evince  lo  the  legislature  the  necessity  for  it 
Nothing  is  wanting  but  that  private  Christians  should  r 
Christian  fidelity.  If  they  did  do  this,  and  refused  to  take  these 
oaths,  the  legislature  wiiuld  prescndy  do  its  duly.  It  cceds  not  to 
be  feared  that  it  would  suffer  the  doors  of  the  colleges  to  be  locked 
up,  because  students  were  too  conscientious  to  swearfalsely.  Thus 
although  the  obligation  upon  the  legislature  is  manifest,  it  possesses 
;  semblance  of  an  excuse  for  refraining  from  reform,  since 
those  who  are  immediately  aggrieved,  and  who  are  the  immediate 
agents  of  the  offence,  are  so  little  concerned  that  they  do  not 
address  even  a  petition  for  inteiferencc.  That  some  good  men 
feel  aggtie\'ed  is  scarcely  to  be  doubled  ;  let  these  remember  their 
obligations :  let  them  remember,  that  compliance  entails  upon 
posterity  the  evil  and  the  offence,  and  sets,  for  the  integrity  of  suc- 
cessors, a  peipctuni  snare. 

It  is  an  unhappy  reflection  that  men  endeavour  rather  to  pacify 
the  misgiving  voice  of  conscience  under  a  continuance  of  the  evil, 
than  exert    themselves  to  remove  it.    Unschooled  persons  will  i 
always  think  that  the  usage  is  wrong.     In  truth,  even  afler  the  J 
licentious  interpretations  of  the  oaths  have  been  resorted  lo— aficrj 
it  has  been  shown  what  he  who  takes  theiii  does  not  promise,  \ 
imaginable  security  is  there  that  he  will  perform  that  which  h(^ 
does  promise — that  he  will  even  know  what  he  promises  ?    None  a 
Being  himself  the  interpreter  of  the  oath,  and  having  resolved  that 
the  oath  does  not  mean  what  it  says,  he  is  at  liberty  to  think  that 
it  means  anything  ;  or,  which  1  suppose  is  the  practical  opinion, 
that  it  means  nothing.     If  we  would  remove  the  evil,  we  muB^ 
abolish  the  oath.  J 


SiibsciiplioH  to  ArticUs  af  Religion. 

Bishop  Cla>-ton  said, '  I  do  not  only  doubt  whether  the  com- 
pilers of  the  Articles,  but  even  whether  any  iiuo  thinking  men, 
ever  agreed  exactly  in  ihcir  opinion,  not  only  with  regard  lo  all  the 
Articles,  but  even  with  regard  to  any  one  of  them.' '  .Such  is  the  cha- 
racter of  that  series  of  propositions  in  which  a  man  is  required  to 
dccl.ire  his  belief  before  he  tan  become  a  minister  in  a  Christian 
community.  The  event  may  easily  be  foreseen:  some  will  refoso 
to  subscribe ;  some  will  subscribe  though  it  violates  their  con- 
sciences ;  some  will  subsci'ibe  regardless  whether  it  be  right  or 
wrong ;  and  some  of  course  will  be  found  to  justify  subscriptii 
'  Cotifeiur-Ml.  snl  wlit.  p.  946. 
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Of  those  who  on  moral  gi'ounds  refuse  to  subscribe  to  that 
which  they  do  not  believe,  it  may  be  presumed  that  they  are  con- 
scientious men — men  who  prefer  sacrificing  their  interests  to  their 
duties.  These  are  the  men  whom  every  Christian  Church  should 
especially  desire  to  retain  in  its  communion ;  and  these  are 
precisely  the  men  whom  the  Articles  exclude  from  the  English 
Church. 

As  it  respects  those  who  perceive  the  impropriety  of  subscription 
and  yet  subscribe,  whose  consciences  are  wronged  by  the  very  act 
which  introduces  them  into  the  Church — the  evil  is  manifest  and 
great.  Chillingworth  declared  to  Shelden  that  '  if  he  subscribed, 
he  subscribed  his  own  damnation,'  yet  not  long  afterwards  Chilling- 
worth  was  induced  to  subscribe.  Unhappy,  that  they  who  are 
about  to  preach  virtue  to  others,  should  be  initiated  by  a  violation 
of  the  Moral  Law ! 

With  respect  to  those  who  subscribe  heedlessly,  and  without 
regard  to  their  belief  or  disbelief  of  the  Articles — of  what  use  is 
subscription  t  It  is  designed  to  operate  as  a  test ;  but  what  test  is 
it  to  him  who  would  set  his  name  to  the  Articles  if  they  were 
exactly  the  contrary  of  what  they  are?  If  conscientiousness  keeps 
some  men  out  of  the  Church,  the  want  of  conscientiousness  lets 
others  in.  The  contrivance  is  admirably  adapted  to  an  end ;  but 
to  what  end  ?  To  the  separation  of  the  more  virtuous  from  the 
less,  and  to  the  admission  of  the  latter. 

A  reader  who  was  a  novice  in  these  affairs  would  ask,  in  wonder, 
For  what  purpose  is  subscription  exacted  ?  If  the  Articles  are  so 
objectionable,  and  if  subscription  is  productive  of  so  much  evil,  why 
are  not  the  Articles  revised,  or  why  is  subscription  required  at  all  ? 
These  are  reasonable  questions.  They  involve,  however,  political 
considerations  ;  and  in  the  Political  Essay  we  hope  to  give  such  an 
inquirer  satisfaction  respecting  them. 

And  with  respect  to  the  justifications  that  are  offered  of  sub- 
scribing to  doctrines  which  are  not  believed,  it  is  manifest,  that  they 
must  set  out  with  the  assumption  that  the  words  of  the  Articles 
mean  nothing — that  we  are  not  to  seek  for  their  meaning  in  their 
terms,  but  in  some  other  quarter.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  re- 
mark, that  when  this  assumption  is  made,  the  inquirer  is  launched 
upon  a  boundless  ocean,  and  though  he  has  to  make  his  way  to  a 
port,  possesses  neither  compass  nor  helm,  and  can  see  neither  sun 
nor  star.  Who  can  assign  any  limit  to  license  of  interpretation, 
when  it  is  once  agreed  that  the  words  themselves  mean  nothing  ? 
The  world  is  all  before  us,  and  we  have  to  seek  a  place  of  rest 
from  Pyrrhonism  wherever  we  can  find  it.    We  are  told  to  ^^<iVssi.^^^^ 
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Elizabeth's  days,  and  to  find  out,  if  we  can, 
legislature  who  frj.me(i  the  Articles  meant :  always  pretnising  that 
:  are  not  to  Judge  of  what  they  meant  by  what  ihey  said.  How 
is  it  discovered  that  they  did  not  mean  what  they  said?  By  a  pro- 
cess of  most  convincing  argumentation  ;  which  argumentation 
consists  in  this, 'It  is  difficult  to  conceive  liow' they  could  hai'e 
meant  it ! '  These  are  agreeable  and  convenient  solutions ;  but 
they  are  not  true. 

'  They  who  contend  that  nothing  less  can  justify  subscription  to 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  than  the  actual  belief  of  each  and  every 
separate  proposition  contained  in  them,  must  suppose  that  the 
legislature  expected  the  consent  of  ten  thousand  men  and  that  in 
perpetual  succession,  not  to  one  controverted  proposition,  but  to 
many  hundreds.  //  is  difficult  to  conceiiir  how  this  could  be  ex- 
pected by  any  who  observed  the  incurable  diversity  of  human 
opinion  upon  all  subjects  short  of  demonstration.'*  Now  it  appears 
that  the  legislature  of  Eliiabeth  actually  did  require  uniformity  of 
opinion  upon  ihcse  controverted  points.  Such  has  been  the  dcci-, 
sion  of  the  judges.  '  One  Smyth  subscribed  to  the  said  Thirty-nine' 
Articles  of  Religion  with  this  zM\\\qvi— so  far  forth  at  the  samt  tver^ 
agreeable  to  the  Word  af  Cod  \—^nA  it  was  resolved  by  \Vray,Chicf- 
Justice  in  the  King's  Bench,  and  all  the  judges  of  England,  that 
this  subscription  was  not  according  to  tlie  statute  of  ijlh  lilii. 
Because  the  statute  required  an  absolute  subscription,  and  this  sub- 
scription made  it  conditional :  and  that  this  act  was  tiiadefor  ixvoiif- 
ing  diversity  of  opinions,  &•€.;  and  by  this  addition,  the  party 
might,  by  his  own  private  opinion,  take  some  of  them  to  be  against 
the  Word  of  God,  and  by  this  means,  divenity  of  opinions  should 
not  be  avoided,  wA/VAwrtj  the  scope  of  the  statute  ;  and  the  very  act 
made,  touching  subscription,  of  none  effect.' ' 

This  overthrows  the  convenient  explanations  of  modem  times. 
It  is  agreed  by  those  who  offer  these  explanations,  that  the  mean- 
ing of  Elizabeth's  legislature  is  that  by  which  they  arc  bound.  Thai 
meaning  then  is  declared  by  all  the  judges  of  England  to  be,  that 
subscribers  should  believe  the  propositions  of  the  Articles,    The 


I  modem  explanations  allow  private  opinion  the  liberty  of  thinking.j^^^ 
some  of  them  to  be  '  -igninst  ihe  Word  of  God.'  This  was  prcciscly^^H 
the  liberty  which  the  legislature  intended  to  preclude.  The  modcni^^^ 
explanations  afBmi  the  Articles  to  be  conditional,  and  in  fact,  thnt^^| 
they  impose  only  n  few  general  obligations  :  biit  unconditional  sub-  ^H 
scription  was  the  ver)-  thing  which  the  legislature  required.  If  il  ^H 
■  .l/or.  BHd  Pat.  Phil.,  b.  3.  p.  i.  c.  ai.  >  Idem.  ^| 

'  Coke,  luililniis.  4,  i:itp.  74,  p.  31).  ^^^ 
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X^rson  should  now- express  the  condition  which  Smyth,  as  reported 
by  Coke,  expressed,  and  should  say,  I  believe  the  Articles  so  far  as 
they  are  accordant  with  Christian  Truth — it  appears  that  his  sub- 
scription would  not  be  accepted  :  and  yet  this  is  what  is  done  by 
perhaps  every  clergyman  in  England — ^with  this  difference  only, 
that  the  reservation  is  secretly  made  and  not  frankly  expressed. 
So  that  in  reality,  and  according  to  the  principles  laid  down  by  the 
apologists  of  subscription,*  almost  every  subscriber  subscribes 
falsely. 

But  what,  it  will  be  asked,  is  to  be  done  ?  Refuse  to  subscribe. 
There  is  no  other  means  of  maintaining  your  purity,  and  perhaps 
no  other  means  of  procuring  an  abolition  of  the  Articles.  At  least 
this  means  would  be  effectual.  We  may  be  sure  that  the  legislature 
would  revise  or  abolish  them  if  it  was  found  that  no  one  would  sub- 
scribe. They  would  not  leave  the  pulpits  empty  in  compliment  to 
a  barbarous  relic  of  the  days  of  Elizabeth.  Perhaps  it  will  be  said, 
that  although  men  of  virtue  refused  to  subscribe,  the  pulpits  would 
still  be  filled  with  unprincipled  men.  The  effect  would  speedily  be 
the  same  :  the  legislature  would  not  continue  to  impose  subscrip- 
tion for  the  sake  of  excluding  from  the  ministry  all  but  bad  men. 
Those  who  subscribe,  therefore,  bind  the  burden  upon  their  own 
shoulders  and  upon  the  shoulders  of  posterity.  The  offence  is 
^eat :  the  scandal  to  religion  is  great :  and  even  if  refusal  to  sub- 
scribe would  not  remove  the  evil,  the  question  for  the  individual  is 
not  what  may  be  the  consequences  of  doing  his  duty,  but  what  his 
duty  is.  We  want  a  little  more  Christian  fidelity,  a  little  more  of  that 
spirit  which  made  our  forefathers  prefer  the  stake  to  tampering  with 
their  consciences. 


CHAPTER  IX. 
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A  GREAT  portion  of  the  moral  exdl  in  the  world  is  the  result  not  so 
much  of  the  intensity  of  individual  wickedness,  as  of  a  general  in- 
completeness in  the  practical  virtue  of  all  classes  of  men.  If  it 
were  possible  to  take  away  misconduct  from  one  half  of  the  com- 

1  These  principles  are,  that  the  meaning  of  a  promise  or  an  oath  ii  to  be 
<letcrmined  by  the  meaning  of  those  who  impose  it.  This  as  a  general  rule  is 
true  ;  but  I  repeat  the  doubt  whether,  in  the  case  of  antiquated  forms,  a  proper 
standard  of  their  meaning  is  not  to  be  sought  in  the  intention  of  the  legisla- 
tures which  now  perpetuate  those  forms.  This  doubt,  however,  in  whatever 
way  it  preponderates,  will  not  afford  a  justification  of  subscribing  to  forms  of 
^hich  the  terms  are  notoiiously  disregarded. 
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^^V     munity  and  lo  add  its  amount  to  the  remamcler,  it  is  probable  that 

^^H      the  moral  character  of  our  species  would  be  soon  benefited  by  the 

^^^      change.    Xaw,  the  ill  dispositions  of  the  bad  are  powerfully  en- 

^^H      couraged  by  the  want  of  upright  examples  in  those  who  are  better. 

^^1      A  man  may  deviate  considerably  from  rectitude,  and  still  be  aa 

^^P      good  as  his  neighbours.    From  such  a  man,  the  motive  to  CKcel- 

^^B       lence  which  the  constant  presence  of  virtuous  example  supplies,  is 

tiikcn  away.     So  that  there  is  reason  lo  believe,  that  if  the  bad  ivere 

to  become  worse,  and  the  reputable  to  become  proportionably 

better,  the  average  virtue  of  the  world  would  speedily  be  increased. 

One  of  the  modes  by  which  the  efhcacy  of  example  in  reputable 

persons  is  miserably  diminished,  is  by  what  we  have  called  Immoral 

Agency — by  their  being  ivilling  to  encourage,  at  second  hand,  evils 

which  they  would  not  commit  as  principals.     Linked  together  aa 

I  men  are  in  society,  it  is  frequently  difficult  to  perform  an  umvnr- 
rantabJe  action  without  some  sort  of  cn-operation  from  creditable 
men.  This  co-operation  is  not  often,  except  in  flagrant  cases,  re- 
fused ;  andihusnot  only  is  the  commission  of  suchactionsfacilitated, 
but  a  general  relaxation  is  induced  in  the  practical  estimates  whicli 
men  form  of  the  standard  of  rectitude. 
Since,  then,  so  much  evil  attends  this  agency  in  unwarrantable 
conduct,  it  manifestly  becomes  a  good  man  to  look  around  upon 
the  nature  of  his  intercourse  with  others,  and  to  consider  whether 
he  is  not  virtually  promoting  evils  which  his  judgment  deprecates, 

■  or  reducing  the  standard  of  moral  judgment  in  the  world.  Thfr 
reader  would  have  no  difficulty  in  perceiving  that,  if 
opponent  of  the  slave  trade  should  establish  a  manufactory 
manacles,  and  thumbscrews,  and  iron  collars  for  the  slave  merchant9»! 
he  would  be  grossly  inconsistent  with  himself.  The  reader  would 
perceive  too,  that  his  labours  in  (he  cause  of  the  abolition  would  be 
almost  nullified  by  the  viciousness  of  his  example,  and  that  he 
^^  would  generally  discredit  pretensions  to  philanthropy.     Now  that 

^^L        which  we  desire  the  reader  to  do  is,  to  apply  the  principles  which 
^^1        this  illustration  exhibits  to  other  and  less  flagrant  cases.    Other 
^H        cases  of  co-operation  with  evil  may  be  less  flagrai 
^H        they  are  not,  on  that  account,  innocent.     1  have  read,  in  the  life  o{i 
^^B        a  man  of  great  purity  of  character,  that  he  refused  to  draw 
^^^        will  or  some  such  document  because  it  contained  a  transfer  of  soi 
^^^       sirivcs.     He  thought  that  slavery  was  absolutely  wrong ;  andtherA>^ 
^^^       fore  would  not,  even  by  the  remotest  implication,  sanction 
^^H       system  by  his  example.'    I  think  he  exercised  a  sound  Christinil 
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judgment ;  and  if  all  who  prepare  such  documents  acted  upon  the 
same  principles,  I  know  not  whether  they  would  not  so  influence 
public  opinion  as  greatly  to  hasten  the  abolition  of  slavery  itself. 
Yet  where  is  the  man  who  would  refuse  to  do  this,  or  to  do  things 
even  less  defensible  than  this  ? 

Publication  and  Circulation  of  Books.— It  is  a  very 
common  thing  to  hear  of  the  evils  of  pernicious  reading,  of  how  it 
enervates  the  mind,  or  how  it  depraves  the  principles.  The  com- 
plaints are  doubtless  just.  These  books  could  not  be  read,  and 
these  evils  would  be  spared  the  world,  if  one  did  not  write,  and 
another  did  not  print,  and  another  did  not  sell,  and  another  did  not 
circulate  them.  Are  those  then,  without  whose  agency  the  mischief 
could  not  ensue,  to  be  held  innocent  in  affording  this  agency  ?  Yet, 
loudly  as  we  complain  of  the  evil,  and  carefully  as  we  warn  our 
children  to  avoid  it,  how  seldom  do  we  hear  public  reprobation  of 
the  writers  !  As  to  printers,  and  booksellers,  and  library  keepers, 
we  scarcely  hear  their  offences  mentioned  at  all.  We  speak  not  of 
those  abandoned  publications  which  all  respectable  men  condemn^ 
but  of  those  which,  pernicious  as  they  are  confessed  to  be,  furnish 
reading-rooms  and  libraries,  and  are  habitually  sold  in  almost  every 
bookseller's  shop.  Seneca  says, '  He  that  lends  a  man  money  to 
carry  him  to  a  bawdy-house,  or  a  weapon  for  his  revenge,  makes 
himself  a  partner  of  his  crime.'  He,  too,  who  writes  or  sells  a  book 
which  will,  in  all  probability,  injure  the  reader,  is  accessor}'  to  the 
mischief  which  may  be  done  ;  with  this  aggravation,  when  compared 
with  the  examples  of  Seneca,  that  whilst  the  money  would  probably 
do  mischief  but  to  one  or  two  persons,  the  book  may  injure  a 
hundred  or  a  thousand.  Of  the  writers  of  injurious  books,  we  need 
say  no  more.  If  the  inferior  agents  are  censurable,  the  primary 
agent  must  be  more  censurable.  A  printer  or  a  bookseller  should^ 
however,  reflect,  that  to  be  not  so  bad  as  another,  is  a  very  different 
thing  from  being  innocent.  When  we  see  that,  the  owner  of  a  press 
will  print  any  work  that  is  offered  to  him,  with  no  other  concern 
about  its  tendency  than  whether  it  will  subject  him  to  penalties  from 
the  law,  we  surely  must  perceive  that  he  exercises  but  a  very  im- 
perfect virtue.  Is  it  obligatory  upon  us  not  to  promote  ill  principles 
in  other  men  ?  He  does  not  fulfil  the  obligation.  Is  it  obligatory 
upon  us  to  promote  rectitude  by  unimpeachable  example?  He 
does  not  exhibit  that  example.    If  it  were  right  for  my  neighbour 

do  may  carry  the  appearance  of  approbation  of  the  works  of  wickedness,  make 
the  imrighleous  more  at  ease  in  unrighteousness,  or  occasion  the  injuries  com- 
mitted against  the  oppressed  to  be  more  lightly  looked  over.' — Considcmtiont 
on  the  True  Harmony  0/ Mankind,  c.  3,  by  John  Woolraatv. 
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it  would  not  be^^l 

customers  succes-   ^W 
le  a  work  of  scur-         ' 


to  furnish  me  with  the  means  of  moral  inj\iry,  it  would 
wrong  for  me  to  accept  and  to  employ  them. 

t  stand  in  a  bookseller's  shop,  and  observe  his 
sively  coming  in.    One  orders  a  lexicon,  and  one  a  work  of 
rilous  infidelity  ;    one  Captain    Cook's  Voyages,  and  one  a  new 
licentious  romance.     If  the  bookseller  takes  and  executes  all  these 
orders  with  the  same  willingness,  I  cannot  but  perceive  that  thereis  an 
inconsisiency,  an  incompleteness,  in  his  moral  principles  of  action. 
Perhaps  this  person  is  so  conscious  of  the  mischievous  effect  of  such 
books,  that  he  would  not  allow  them  in  the  hands  of  his  children, 
nor  suffer  them  to  be  seen  on  his  parlour -table.     But  if  he  thus 
knows  the  evils  which  thej'  inflict,  can  itbc  right  for  him  to  be  the 
agent  in  diffusing  them?     Such  a  person  does  not  exhibit  that  con- 
sistency, that  completeness  of  virtuous  conduct,  without  which  the 
Christian  character  cannot  be  fully  exhibited.     Step  into  the  shop 
of  this  bookseller's  neighbour,  a  druggist,  and  there,  if  a  person  asks 
for  some  arsenic,  the  tradesm.in  begins  to  be  anxious.     He  con- 
siders whether  it  is  probable  the  buyer  wants  it  for  a  proper  purpose. 
If  he  does  sell  it,  he  cautions  the  buyer  lo  keep  it  where  others 
cannot  have  access  to  it ;  and,  before  he  delivers  the  packet,  legibly 
inscribes  upon  it  Poison.    One  of  these  men  sells  poison  to  t 
body,  and  the  other  poison  to  the  mind.    If  the  anxiety  and  cauti 
of  the  druggist  are  right,  the  indifference  of  the  bookseller  must 
wrong.    Add  to  which,  that  the  druggist  would  not  sell  arsenic 
all  if  it  were  not   sometimes   useful  ;  but  to  what   readers  can 
vicious  book  be  useful  ?    '    ■ 

Suppose  for  a  moment  that  no  printer  would  commit  such  a' 
book  to  his  press,  and  that  no  bookseller  would  sell 
quencc  would  be,  that  nine-tenths  of  these  manuscripts  would  tai^ 
thrown  into  the  fii-e,  or  rather,  that  they  would  never  have  ' 
written,  The  inference  is  obvious ;  and  surely  it  is  not  needl 
again  to  enforce  the  consideration,  that  aithoiigh^ycMr  refusal  might 
not  prevent  vicious  books  from  being  published,  you  are  not  there- 
fore exempted  from  the  obligation  to  refuse.  A  man  must  do  his 
duty  whether  the  effects  of  his  fidelity  be  such  as  he  would  desire 
■or  not  Such  purity  of  conduct  might,  no  doubt,  circumscribe  a 
man's  business,  and  so  does  purity  of  conduct  in  some  other  pro- 
fessions ;  but  if  this  be  a  sufticient  excuse  for  contributing  to 
demoralise  the  world,  if  profit  be  a  justification  of  a  departure  from 
rectitude,  it  will  be  easy  to  defend  the  business  of  a  pickpocki 

I  know  ihni  the  principles  of  ci>nduct  which  these  paragraphs 
recommend  lead  to  gnive  praciical  ccmsequcnces  ;  I  know  that 
ihcy  lead  lo  the  conclusion  ih.ii  the  business  of  a  printer  or  bool^ 
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seller,  as  it  is  ordinarily  conducted,  is  not  consistent  with  Christian 
uprightness.  A  man  may  carry  on  a  business  in  select  works ;  and 
this,  by  some  conscientious  persons,  is  really  done.  In  the  present 
state  of  the  press,  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  considerable  business 
as  a  bookseller  without  circulating  injurious  works  may  frequently 
be  great,  and  it  is  in  consequence  of  this  difficulty  that  we  see  so 
few  booksellers  amongst  the  Quakers.  The  few  who  do  conduct 
the  business  generally  reside  in  large  towns,  where  the  demand  for 
all  books  is  so  great  that  a  person  can  procure  a  competent  income 
though  he  excludes  the  bad. 

He  who  is  more  studious  to  justify  his  conduct  than  to  act 
aright  may  say,  that  if  a  person  may  sell  no  book  that  can  injure 
another,  he  can  scarcely  sell  any  book.  The  answer  is,  that 
although  there  must  be  some  difficulty  in  discrimination,  though  a 
bookseller  cannot  always  inform  himself  what  the  precise  tendency 
of  a  book  is — yet  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  judging,  respecting 
numberless  books,  that  their  tendency  is  bad.  If  we  cannot  define 
the  precise  distinction  between  the  good  and  the  evil,  we  can, 
Nevertheless,  perceive  the  evil  when  it  has  attained  to  a  certain 
extent*  He  who  cannot  distinguish  day  from  evening  can  distin- 
guish it  from  night. 

The  case  of  the  proprietors  of  common  circulating  libraries  is 
yet  more  palpable ;  because  the  majority  of  the  books  which  they 
contain  inflict  injury  upon  their  readers.  How  it  happens  that 
persons  of  respectable  character,  and  who  join  with  others  in 
lamenting  the  frivolity,  and  worse  than  frivolity,  of  the  age,  never- 
theless daily  and  hourly  contribute  to  the  mischief,  without  any 
apparent  consciousness  of  inconsistency,  it  is  difficult  to  explain. 
A  person  establishes,  perhaps,  one  of  these  libraries  for  the  first 
time  in  a  country  town.  He  supplies  the  younger  and  less  busy 
part  of  its  inhabitants  with  a  source  of  moral  injury  from  which 
hitherto  they  had  been  exempt.  The  girl  who,  till  now,  possessed 
sober  views  of  life,  he  teaches  to  dream  of  the  extravagances  of 
love ;  he  familiarises  her  ideas  with  intrigue  and  licentiousness ; 
destroys  her  disposition  for  rational  pursuits  ;  and  prepares  her,  it 
may  be,  for  a  victim  of  debauchery.  These  evils,  or  such  as  these, 
he  inflicts,  not  upon  one  or  two,  but  upon  as  many  as  he  can  ;  and 
^et  this  person  lays  his  head  upon  his  pillow,  as  if,  in  all  this,  he 
was  not  offending  against  virtue  or  against  man  ! 

Inns. — ^When  in  passing  the  door  of  an  inn  I  hear  or  sfee  a 
•company  of  intoxicated  men  in  the  'excess  of  riot,'  I  cannot 
persuade  myself  that  he  who  supplies  the  wine,  and  profits  by  the 
•viciousness,  is  a  moral  man.     In  the  private  house  of  a  -^^^wr.  Wl 
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respectability  such  a  scene  would  be  icgarded  as  a  scandal.  It 
would  lower  his  neighbour's  esiimatc  of  the  excellence  of  his 
character.  Dut  does  it  then  constitute  a  sufficient  justification  of 
allowing  vice  in  our  houses,  that  we  get  by  it?  Does  morality 
grant  to  a  man  an  exemption  from  its  obligations  at  the  same  lime 
us  he  procures  his  license  ?  Drunkenness  is  immoraL  If  there- 
fore, when  a  person  is  on  the  eve  of  intoxication,  the  innkeeper 
supplies  his  demand  for  another  bottle,  he  is  accessory  to  the 
immorality.  A  man  was  lately  found  drowned  in  a  stream.  He 
had  just  left  a  public-house  where  he  had  been  into-iicated  during 
si.\ty  hours  ;  and  within  this  time  the  publican  had  supplied  him 
(besides  some  spirits]  with  forty  quarts  of  ale.  Does  any  reader 
need  to  be  convinced  that  this  publican  had  acted  criminally  7 
His  crime,  however,  was  neither  the  greater  nor  the  less  becausa  i 
it  had  been  the  means  of  loss  of  life  :  no  such  accident  might  hanta 
happened  :  but  his  guilt  would  have  been  the  same.  J 

Probity  is  not  the  only  virtue  which  it  is  good  policy  topracliscvi 
The  innkeeper,  of  whom  it  was  known  that  he  would  not  supply  tha 
means  of  excess,  would  probably  gain  by  the  resort  of  those  who 
approved  his  integrity  more  than  he  would  lose  by  the  absence  of 
those  whose  excesses  that  integrity  kept  away.  An  inn  had  been 
conducted  upon  such  maxims.  He  who  is  disposed  to  make  proof 
of  the  result  might  fix  upon  an  established  quantity  of  the  different 
liquors,  which  he  would  not  exceed.  If  that  quantity  were  deteiv 
minalely  fixed,  the  lover  of  excess  would  have  no  ground  of 
complaint  when  he  had  been  auppliedto  its  amount.  Suchbonour- 
able  and  manly  conduct  might  have  an  extensile  effect,  until  it 
influenced  the  practice  e*en  I'f  the  lower  resorts  of  intemperance. 
A  sort  of  ill  fame  might  aitncli  to  the  house  in  which  a  man  couUI 
Iwcomc  drank ;  and  the  ma\im  might  be  estabUshcd  by  experience* 
thai  it  was  necessary  to  the  respectability,  and  therefore  generally 
to  the  success,  of  a  public -house,  that  none  should  be  seen  to  red 
nut  of  its  doors. 

pROSECtmos.s.— U  is  upon  principles  of  conduct  similar  va< 
those  which  are  here  recommended,  that  many  persons  are  re^ 
luciant,  and  some  refuse,  to  prosecute  offenders  when  they  think 
the  penalty  of  the  law  is  unwarrantably  severe.  This  motive 
operates  in  our  own  country  lo  a  great  extent  :  and  it  ought 
operate.  1  should  not  think  it  right  to  give  evidence  against  a  man 
who  had  robbed  my  house,  if  I  knew  that  my  evidence  would  | 
occasion  him  to  be  hanged.  Whether  the  reader  may  thintE 
similarly,  is  of  no  consequence  lo  the  principle.  The  principle  i^ 
ih-it  if  you  think  the  end  vicious  and  wrong,  you  are  guilty  tX 
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'*  Immoral  Agency '  in  contributing  to  effect  that  end.  Unhappily, 
we  are  much  less  willing  to  act  upon  this  principle  when  our 
agency  produces  only  moral  evil,  than  when  it  produces  physical 
suffering.  He  that  would  not  give  evidence  which  would  take  a 
man's  life,  or  even  occasion  him  loss  or  pain,  would,  with  little 
hesitation,  be  an  agent  of  injuring  his  moral  principles ;  and  yet, 
perhaps  the  evil  of  the  latter  case  is  uncomparably  greater  than 
that  of  the  former. 

Political  Affairs. — The  amount  of  Immoral  Agency  which 
is  practised  in  these  affairs  is  very  great  Look  to  any  of  the  Con- 
tinental governments,  or  to  any  that  have  subsisted  there,  how  few 
acts  of  misrule,  of  oppression,  of  injustice,  and  of  crime,  have  been 
prevented  by  the  want  of  agents  of  the  iniquity  !  I  speak  not  oi 
notoriously  bad  men  :  of  these,  bad  governors  can  usually  find 
enough  :  but  I  speak  of  men  who  pretend  to  respectability  and 
virtue  of  character,  and  who  are  actually  called  respectable  by  the 
world.  There  is  perhaps  no  class  of  affairs  in  which  the  agency 
of  others  is  more  indispensable  to  the  accomplishment  of  a  vicious 
act  than  in  the  political  Very  little — comparatively  very  little — 
of  oppression  and  of  the  political  vices  of  rulers  should  we  see,  if 
reputable  men  did  not  lend  their  agency.  These  evils  could  not 
be  committed  through  the  agency  of  merely  bad  men ;  because  the 
very  fact  that  bad  men  only  would  abet  them,  would  frequently 
preclude  the  possibility  of  their  commission.  It  is  not  to  be  pre- 
tended that  no  public  men  possess  or  have  possessed  sufficient 
virtue  to  refuse  to  be  the  agents  of  a  vicious  government — but  they 
are  few.  If  they  were  numerous,  especially  if  they  were  as 
numerous  as  they  ought  to  be,  history,  even  very  modem  history, 
would  have  had  a  far  other  record  to  frame  than  that  which  now 
devolves  to  her.  Can  it  be  needful  to  argue  upon  such  things? 
Can  it  be  needful  io  prove  that,  neither  the  commands  of  ministers, 
nor  *  systems  of  policy,*  nor  any  other  circumstance,  exempt  a 
public  man  from  the  obligations  of  the  Moral  Law  ?  Public  men 
often  act  as  if  they  thought  that  to  be  a  public  man  was  to  be 
brought  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  new  and  a  relaxed  morality. 
They  often  act  as  if  they  thought  that  not  to  be  the  prime  mover  in 
political  misdeeds,  was  to  be  exempt  from  all  moral  responsibility 
for  those  deeds.  A  dagger,  if  it  could  think,  would  think  it  was 
not  responsible  for  the  assassination  of  which  it  was  the  agent  A 
public  man  may  be  a  political  dagger,  but  he  cannot,  like  the 
"dagger,  be  irresponsible. 

These  illustrations  of  Immoral  Agency  and  of  the  obligation  to 
avoid  it  might  be  multiplied,  if  enough  had  not  been  o^fex^  \r> 
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make  our  sentiments,  and  the  reasons  upon  which  they  are 
founded,  obvious  to  the  reader.  Undoubtedly,  in  the  present  state 
of  society,  it  is  no  easy  task,  upon  these  subjects,  to  wash  our 
hands  in  innoccrcy.  But  if  we  cannot  avoid  all  agency,  direct  or 
indiretrt,  in  evil  things,  we  can  avoid  much  :  and  it  will  be  suffi- 
ciently early  to  complain  of  the  difficulty  of  complete  punty,  when 
we  have  dismissed  from  our  conduct  as  much  impurity  as  we  can. 


CHAPTER  X. 


That  the  influence  of  Public  Opinion  upon  the  practice  of  \irtue 
i  very  e''^^'^  needs  no  proof.     Of  this  influence  the  reader  has 
een  some  remarkable  illustrations  in  the  discussion  of  the  EFIicacy  J 
of  Oaths  in  binding  to  veracity.'      There  is,  indeed,  almost  iu>J 
nd  no  institution  which  Public  Opinion  does  not  aflecl.  1 
In  moral  aliairs  it  makes  men  call  one  mode  of  human  destruction 
murderous  and  one  honourable  ;  it  makes  the  same  action  abomin- 
able in  one  individual  and  venial  in  another  :  in  public  institutions, 
from  a  village  workhouse  to  the  constitution  of  a  slate,  it  is  power- 
ful alike  for  evil  or  for  good.     If  it  be  misdirected,  it  will  strengthen 
and  perpetuate  corruption  and  abuse ;  if  ii  be  directed  aright,  it 
will  eventually  remove  corruptions  and  correct  abuses  with  a 
power  which  no  power  can  withstand. 

In  proportion  to  the  greatness  of  its  power  is  the  necessity  of 
rectifying  Public  Opinion  itself.    To  contribute  lo  its  reailude  is 
ti)  exercise  exalted  philanthropy— to  contribute  to  its  incorrectness 
is  to  spread  wickedness  and  misery  in  the  world.    The  purpose  ol  I 
the  present  chapter  is  lo  remark  upon  some  of  those  subjccwB 
on  which  Public  Opinion  appears  to  be  inaccurate,  and  upon  tbe^ 
consequent  obligation  upon    individuals  not  to  perpetuate  thiu  ■ 
inaccuracy  and  its  attendant  ei-ils  by  their  conduct  or  their  langu- 
age.   Of  the  positive  part  of  the  obligation— that  which  respects 
the  active  correction  of  common  opinions,  little  wi!l  be  said     He 
who  does  not  promote  the  evil  can  scarcely  fail  of  promoting  thts 
good.     A  man  often  must  deliver  his  sentiments  respecting  the 
]irinciplcs  and  actions  of  others,  and  if  he  delivers  them,  so  as  n;i 

'  Essay  II.,  chap.  7.  ■ 
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to  encourage  what  is  wrong,  he  will  practically  encourage  what  is 
right. 

It  might  have  been  presumed  of  a  people  who  assent  to  the 
authority  of  the  Moral  Law,  that  their  notions  or  the  merit  of  tur- 
pitude of  actions  would  have  been  conformable  with  the  doctrines 
which  that  law  delivers.  Far  other  is  the  fact.  The  estimates  of 
the  Moral  Law  and  of  public  opinion  are  discordant  to  excess. 
Men  have  practised  a  sort  of  transposition  with  the  moral  precepts^ 
and  have  assigned  to  them  arbitrary  and  capricious,  and  therefore 
new  and  mischievous,  stations  on  the  moral  scale.  The  order 
both  of  the  vices  and  the  virtues  is  greatly  deranged. 

Suppose,  with  respect  to  vices,  the  highest  degree  of  reproba- 
tion in  the  Moral  Law  to  be  indicated  by  20,  and  to  descend 
by  units,  as  the  reprobation  became  less  severe,  and  suppose,  in 
the  same  manner,  we  put  20  for  the  highest  offence  according 
to  popular  opinion,  and  diminish  the  number  as  it  accounts  less  of 
the  offence,  we  should  probably  be  presented  with  some  such 
graduation  as  this : 

Moral  Public 

law  opinion 

Murder 20  20 

Human  destruction  under  other  names    .     18  o 

Unchastity,  if  of  women  ....     18  18 

Unchastity,  if  of  men       .        .        .        .18  a 

Theft 17  17 

Fraud  and  other  modes  of  dishonesty      .     17  6-4  or  i 

Lying 17  17 

Lying  for  particular  purposes,  or  to  parti- 
cular classes  of  persons    .                •     17  3-or  o 

Resentment     ......    ,6         ^n^r^^^X. 

p~^-»- 's  ^^Y^j^^t 

We  might  make  a  similiar  statement  of  the  virtues.  This 
indeed  is  inevitable  in  the  case  of  those  virtues  which  are  the 
opposites  of  some  of  these  vices.     Respecting  others  we  may  say — 

Moral    Public 
law      opinion 

Forbearance        .        .        ,        .    i6         3  Jand  lapsmg  into  a 

Fortitude 16  lo 

Courage 14  14 

Bravery i  ao 

Patriotism 2  20 

Placability  ...                 ,  18  4 

How,  it  may  reasonably  be  asked,  do  these  strange  incogruities- 
arise  ?    First,  men  practise  a  sort  of  voluntary  deception  on  them 
selves  :  they  persuade  themselves  to  think  that  an  offence  whlclv 
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iliey  desire  to  commit,  is  not  so  vicious  as  ihe  Moral  Law  indicates, 
others  to  which  they  have  little  tempiaiion.  They  persuade 
themselves  again,  that  a  virtue  which  is  easily  practised,  is  of  great 
worth,  because  they  thus  flatter  themselves  wilh  complacent  notions 
of  iheir  excellences  at  a  cheap  rate.  Virtues  which  are  diAicult 
they,  for  the  same  reason,  depreciate.  This  is  the  dictate  of 
interest.  It  is  manifestly  good  policy  to  think  lightly  of  the  value 
of  a  quality  which  we  do  not  choose  to  be  at  the  cost  of  possessing  ; 
and  who  would  wiHingly  think  there  was  much  e\fil  in  a  vice  which 
he  jjractised  every  day  ? — That  which  a  man  thus  persuades  him- 
self to  think  a  trivial  vice  or  an  unimportant  virtue,  he  of  course 
speaks  of  as  such  amongst  his  neighbours.  Tlicy  perhaps  are  as 
much  interested  in  propagating  the  delusion  as  he :  ihey  listen  with 
willing  ears,  and  cherish  and  proclaim  the  grateful  falsehood.  By  . 
these  and  by  other  means  the  public  notions  become  influenced  i.| 
a  long  continuance  of  the  general  chicanery  at  length  actually  ci 
founds  the  Public  Opinion ;  and  when  once  an  opinion  ] 
become  a  public  opinion,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  accounting  fi 
the  perpetuation  of  the  fellacy. 

If  sometimes  the  mind  of  an  individual  recurs  to  the  pure 
stantlard,  a  multitude  of  obstacles  present  themselves  to  its  praciioi 
adoption.    }lc  hopes  that  under  the  present  circumstances  ot-^ 
society  an  exact  obedience  to  the  Moral  Law  is  not  required;  he  | 
tries  to  ibink  Ihax  the  notions  of  a  kingdom  or  a  continent  cannot  ' 
be  so  erroneous  ;  and  at  any  rate  trusts  that  as  he  deviate 
millions,  millions  will  hardly  be  held  guilty  at  the  bar  of  (iod. 
The  misdirection  of  Public  Opinion  is  an  obstacle  to  tlie  Wrtuc 
even  of  good  men.     He  who  looks  beyond  the  notions  of  others, 
and  founds  his  moral  principles  upon  the  Moral  Law,  yet  feels 
that  it  is  more  difRculi  to  conform  to  that  law  when  he  is  dis-  I 
countenanced  by  the  general  notions  than  if  those  notions  supported  i 
and  encouraged  him.    What  ihcu  must  the  cflecl  of  such  mis-   ' 
direction  be  upon  those  to  whom  acceptance  in  the  world  is  the 
principal  concern,  and  who,  if  others  applaud  or  smile,  seem  to  be 
indifferent  whether  tlieir  own  hearts  condemn  them ,' 

Now,  with  a  participation  in  Ihe  evils  which  the  misdirection 
nf  Public  Opinion  occasions,  every  one  is  chargeable  who  speaks  <il 
moral  actions  according  to  a  standard  that  varies  from  that  which 
Christianity  has  exhibited.  Here  is  the  cause  of  the  evil,  and  here 
must  be  its  remedy. 
as  in  education  to  call  things  by  tl 
good  names  on  had  things,  is  U 


standard  that  varies  from  that  which 
Here  is  the  cause  of  the  evil,  and  here 
n  impoiiant  maxim  in  morals  as  welL^I 

by  their  right  names." '  ■  To  best(nr'^| 
;  to  give  them  a  passport  in  the  woill'^| 
'c1o|i.  An.  riiiloi.  Mor^r.  '^M 
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under  a  delusive  disguise.'  ^  '  The  soft  names  and  plausible  colours 
under  which  deceit,  sensuality,  and  revenge  are  presented  to  us  in 
common  discourse,  weaken  by  degrees  our  natural  sense  of  the 
distinction  between  good  and  evil.'  *  Public  notions  of  morality 
constitute  a  sort  of  line  of  demarcation,  which  is  regarded  by  most 
men  in  their  practice  as  a  boundary  between  right  and  wrong. 
He  who  contributes  to  fix  this  boundary  in  the  wrong  place,  who 
places  evil  on  the  side  of  virtue,  or  goodness  on  the  side  of  vice, 
offends  more  deeply  against  the  morality  and  the  welfare  of  the 
world,  than  multitudes  who  are  punished  by  the  arm  of  the  law.  If 
moral  offences  are  to  be  estimated  by  their  consequences,  few  will 
be  found  so  deep  as  that  of  habitually  giving  good  names  to  bad 
things.  It  is  well  indeed  for  the  responsibility  of  individuals  that 
their  contribution  to  the  aggregate  mischief  is  commonly  smalL 
Yet  every  man  should  remember  that  it  is  by  the  contribution  of 
individuals  that  the  aggregate  is  formed  ;  and  that  it  can  only  be 
by  the  deductions  of  individuals  that  it  will  be  done  away. 

Duelling. — If  two  boys  who  disagreed  about  a  game  of 
marbles  or  a  penny  tart,  should  therefore  walk  out  by  the  river 
side,  quietly  take  off  their  clothes,  and  when  they  had  got  into  the 
water,  each  try  to  keep  the  other's  head  down  until  one  of  them 
was  drowned,  we  should  doubtless  think  that  these  two  boys  were 
mad.  If,  when  the  survivor  returned  to  his  schoolfellows,  they 
patted  him  on  the  shoulder,  told  him  he  was  a  spirited  fellow,  and 
that,  if  he  had  not  tried  the  feat  in  the  water,  they  would  never 
have  played  at  marbles  or  any  other  game  with  him  again,  we 
should  doubtless  think  that  these  boys  were  infected  with  a  most 
revolting  and  disgusting  depravity  and  ferociousness.  We  should 
instantly  exert  ourselves  to  correct  their  principles,  and  should  feel 
assured  that  nothing  could  ever  induce  us  to  tolerate,  much  less  to 
encourage,  such  abandoned  depravity.  And  yet  we  do  both 
tolerate  and  encourage  such  depravity  every  day.  Change  the 
penny  tart  for  some  other  trifle ;  instead  of  boys,  put  men,  and 
instead  of  a  river,  a  pistol — and  we  encourage  it  all.  We  virtually 
pat  the  survivor's  shoulder,  tell  him  he  is  a  man  of  honour,  and 

'  Knox's  Essays,  No.  34. 

3  Blair,  Semi.  9.  Dr.  Carpenter  insists  upon  similar  truths  upon  some- 
what different  subjects.  *  If  children  hear  us  express  as  much  approbation, 
and  in  the  same  terms,  of  the  skill  of  a  gentleman  coach -driver,  of  the  abilities 
of  a  philosophical  lecturer,  and  of  an  individual  who  has  just  performed  an 
elevated  act  of  disinterested  virtue,  is  it  possible  that  they  should  not  feel  great 
confusion  of  ideas  ?  If  each  is  termed  a  n(AU  fellow,  and  with  the  same  em- 
phasis  and  animation,  how  can  the  youthful  understanding  calculate  vrith  suffi- 
cient accuracy  so  as  to  appreciate  the  import  of  the  expression  in  the  sam^ 
way  that  we  should  do  ?' — Principles  of  Education— Conscience. 
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tha(,  if  he  had  not  shot  at  his  acquaititance,  we  would 
dined  with  him  again.  'Revoking  and  disgusting  depravity 
at  once  excluded  from  our  vocabulary'.  We  substitute  such  phi 
as  '  the  course  which  a  gentleman  is  obliged  to  pursue" 
necessary  to  his  honour' — 'one  could  not  have  associated  with 
him  if  he  had  not  fought.'  We  are  the  schoolboys,  grown  up  ;  and 
by  the  absurdity,  and  more  than  absurdity  of  our  phrases  and 
actions,  shooting  or  drowning  (it  matters  not  which)  becomes  the 
practice  of  the  national  school. 

It  is  not  a  trifling  question  that  a  man  puts  to  himself  when  he 
asks,  What  is  the  amount  of  my  coniribuiion  to  this  detestable 
practice  ?  It  is  by  individual  contributions  to  the  public  notions 
respecting  it  that  the  practice  is  kept  up.  Men  do  not  fire  at  one 
another  because  they  are  fond  of  risking  their  own  lives  or  other 
men's,  but  because  public  notions  are  such  as  they  are.  Nor  do  I 
think  any  deduction  can  be  more  manifestly  just,  than  that  he  who 
contributes  to  the  misdirection  of  these  notions  is  responsible  for  a 
share  of  the  evil  and  the  guilt.  When  some  offence  has  given 
probability  lo  a  duel,  every  man  acts  immorally  who  evinces  any 
disposition  to  coolness  with  either  party  until  he  has  resolved 
fight ;  and  if  eventually  one  of  them  falls,  he  is  a  partj'  to 
destruction.  Every  word  of  unfriendliness,  every  look  of  indif^ 
ference,  is  positive  guilt  ;  for  it  is  such  words  and  such  looks  that 
drive  men  to  their  pistols.  It  is  the  same  after  a  victim  has  fallen. 
<  I  pity  his  family,  but  they  have  the  consolation  of  knowing  that 
he  vindicated  his  honour,'  is  equivalent  lo  inking  another 
another  lo  fight.  E\'ery  heedless  gossip  who  asks,  '  Have  you 
heard  of  this  aflair  of  honour  ? '  and  ever)-  reporter  of  news  who 
relates  it  as  a  proper  and  necessary  procedure,  pnrticipates  in  the 
general  crime. 

If  they  who  hear  of  an  intended  meeting  amongst  their  friends 
hasten  to  manifest  that  they  will  continue  their  intercourse  with  the 
parties  though  they  do  not  fight — if  none  talks  of  vindicating 
honour  by  demanding  satisfaction— if  he  who  speaks  and  he  who 
writes  of  this  atrocity,  speaks  and  writes  as  reason  and  morals 
dictate,  duelling  will  soon  disappear  from  the  world.    To  contribute 
to  the  suppression  of  the  custom  is  therefore  easy,  and  let  no  man, 
and  let  no  woman,  who  does  not,  as  occasion  oRcrs,  express 
reprobation  of  the  custom,  think  thai  their  hands  are  clear  of  blood. 
They  especially  are  responsible  for  its  continuat 
or  general  character  gives  peculiar  influence  to  their  opinions  in 
favour.     What  then  are  we  to  think  of  the  conduct  of 
judge  who  encourages  it  from  the  bench  ?     A  short  tin 
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person  was  tried  on  the  Perth  circuit  for  murder,  having  killed 
another  in  a  duel  The  evidence  of  the  fact  was  undisputed. 
Before  the  verdict  was  pronounced,  the  judge  is  said  to  have  used 
these  words  in  his  address  to  the  jury  :  '  The  character  you  have 
heard  testified  by  so  many  respectable  and  intelligent  gentlemen 
this  day,  is  as  high  as  is  possible  for  man  to  receive^  and  I  consider 
that  throughout  this  affaif  the  panel  has  acted  up  to  it?  So  that  it 
is  laid  down  from  the  bench  that  the  man  who  shoots  another 
through  the  heart  for  striking  him  with  an  umbrella,  acts  up  to  the 
highest  possible  character  of  man  !  The  prisoner,  although  every 
one  knew  he  had  killed  the  deceased,  was  acquitted,  and  the  judge 
is  reported  to  have  addressed  him  thus  :  '  You  must  be  aware  that 
the  only  duty  I  have  to  perform  is  to  dismiss  you  from  that  bar 
with  a  character  unsullied,^  ^  If  the  judge's  language  be  true, 
Christianity  is  an  idle  fiction.  Who  will  wonder  at  the  continuance 
of  duelling,  who  will  wonder  that  upon  this  subject  the  Moral  Law 
is  disregarded,  if  we  are  to  be  told  that '  unsullied  character ' — nay, 
that  *the  highest  possible  character  of  man,'  is  compatible  with 
trampling  Christianity  under  our  feet  ? 

How  happy  would  it  be  for  our  country  and  for  the  world,  how 
truly  glorious  for  himself,  if  the  King  would  act  towards  the 
duellist  as  his  mother  acted  towards  women  who  had  lost  their 
reputation.  She  rigidly  excluded  them  from  her  presence.  If  the 
British  Monarch  refused  to  allow  the  man  who  had  fought  a  duel 
to  approach  him,  it  is  probable  that  ere  long  duelling  would  be 
abolished,  not  merely  in  this  country,  but  in  the  Christian  world. 
N  or  will  true  Christian  respect  be  violated  by  the  addition,  that  in 
proportion  to  the  power  of  doing  good  is  the  responsibility  for 
omitting  it. 

Glory  :  Military  Virtues. — To  prove  that  war  is  an  evil 
were  much  the  same  as  to  prove  that  the  light  of  the  sun  is  a 
good.  And  yet,  though  no  one  will  dispute  the  truth,  there  are  few 
who  consider,  and  few  who  know  how  great  the  evil  is.  The 
practice  is  encircled  with  so  many  glittering  fictions,  that  most 
men  are  content  with  but  a  vague  and  inadequate  idea  of  the 
calamities,  moral,  physical,  and  political,  which  it  inflicts  upon 
our  species.  But  if  few  men  consider  how  prodigious  its  mischiefs 
are,  they  see  enough  to  agree  in  the  conclusion,  that  the  less 
frequently  it  happens  the  better  for  the  common  interests  of  man. 
Supposing  then  that  some  wars  are  lawful  and  unavoidable,  it  is 
nevertheless  manifest,  that  whatever  tends  to  make  them  more 
frequent  than  necessity  requires,  must  be  very  peq^cious  to  man- 

*  The  trial  is  rq;>orted  in  the  Caledonian  Mercury  of  SepXititCiocx  a^,  -A-aJb. 
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kind.  Now,  in  consequence  of  a  misdirection  of  publii 
this  needless  frequency  exists.  I'ublic  Opinion  is  favourable,  not 
so  much  to  war  in  the  abstract  or  in  practice,  as  to  tlie  profession 
of  arms  ;  and  the  inevitable  consequence  is  this,  tliat  war  itself  is 
greatly  promoted  without  reference  to  the  causes  for  which  it  may- 
be undertaken.  By  attaching  notions  of  honour  to  the  military 
profession,  and  of  glory  to  military  achievements,  three  wars 
probably  have  been  occasioned  where  there  otherwise  would  have 
been  but  one.  To  talk  of  the  '  splendours  of  conquest,'  and  the 
'  glories  of  victory,'  to  extol  those  who  'fall  covered  with  honour  in 

I  their  country's  cause,'  is  to  occasion  the  recurrence  of  wars,  not 
because  they  are  necessary,  but  because  they  are  desired.  It  is  in 
fact  contributing,  according  to  the  speaker^s  power,  to  desolate 
provinces  and  set  villages  in  flames,  to  ruin  thousands  and  destroy 
thousands— to  inflict,  in  brief,  all  the  evils  and  the  miseries  which 
war  inflicts.  '  Splendours,'—'  Glories,'—'  Honours  !  '—the  listening 
soldier  wants  to  signalise  himself  like  ihe  heroes  who  are  departed ; 
he  wants  to  thrust  his  sickle  into  the  fields  of  fame  and  reap  un-^^H 
dying  laurels  : — How  shall  he  signalise  himself  without  a  war,  aDd.^^| 
on  what  tield  can  he  reap  glor>',  but  in  the  field  of  battle?    Tho^^f 

■        consequence  is  inevitable;  Multitudes  desire  war;— they  are  fond  ^^1 
of  war — and  it  requires  no  sagacity  to  discover,  that  to  desire  and 
to  love  it  is  to  make  it  likely  to  happen.    Thus  a  perpetual  motive 
to  human  destruction   is  created,  of  which  the  tendency  is  as 
inevitable  as  the  tendency  of  a  stone  to  fall  to  the  earth.    The 
present  state  of  Public  Opinion  manifestly  promotes  the  recurrence 
of  wars  of  all  kinds,  necessary  {if  such  there  are)  and  unnecessary. 
^^^      It  promotes  wars  of  pure  aggression,  of  the  most  unmingled  wickcd- 
^^^^     ness ;  it  promoted  the  wars  of  the  departed  Louises  and  Napoleons. 
^^^H     It  awards  '  glory '  to  the  soldier  wherever  be  his  achievements  and 
^^^V     in  whatever  cause. 

^^V  Now,  waiving  the  after  consideration  as  to  the  nature  of  Glory  ^^k 

^^V       itself,  the  individual  may  judge  of  his  duties  with  respect  to  Public  ^^^k 

^^1        Opinion  by  its  efTens.    To  minister  to  the  popuLir  notions  of  glor^^^H 

^^P        is  to  encourage  needless  wars;   it  is  therefore  his  duly  not  lo^^H 

minister  to  those  notions.     Common  talk  by  a  nian's  fireside  con-        | 

tributes  its  little  to  the  universal  evil,  and  shares  In  the  univcrial 

ciffence.    Of  the  writers  of  some  books  it  is  not  too  much  to        _ 

^^—         suppose,  that  ihey  have  occasioned  more  murders  than  all  theclubs^^^H 

^^L        and  pistols  ol  assassins  for  ages  have  effected.      Is   there  n»^^| 

^^H       responsibility  for  this  ?  ^^H 

^^B  Hut  perhaps  it  will  afford  to  some  men  new  ideas  if  we  inquira^^H 

^^^B     whnt  the  real  nature  of  the  milit.iry  virtues  is.    They  rcreivc  more^^H 
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of  applause  than  virtues  of  any  other  kind.  How  does  this  happen  ? 
We  must  seek  a  solution  in  the  seeming  paradox,  that  their  pre- 
tensions to  the  characters  of  Virtues  are  few  and  small.  They 
receive  much  applause  because  they  merit  little.  They  could  not 
subsist  without  it ;  and  if  men  resolve  to  practise  war,  and  con- 
sequently to  require  the  conduct  which  gives  success  to  war,  they 
must  decorate  that  conduct  with  glittering  fictions,  and  extol  the 
military  virtues  though  they  be  neither  good  nor  g^eat  Of  every 
species  of  real  excellence  it  is  the  general  characteristic  that  it  is 
not  anxious  for  applause.  The  more  elevated  the  virtue  the  less 
the  desire,  and  the  less  is  the  public  voice  a  motive  to  action. 
What  should  we  say  of  that  man's  benevolence  who  would  not 
relieve  a  neighbour  in  distress  unless  the  donation  would  be 
praised  in  a  newspaper  ?  What  should  we  say  of  that  man's  piety 
who  prayed  only  when  he  was  '  seen  of  men '  ?  But  the  military 
virtues  live  upon  applause ;  it  is  their  vital  element  and  their  food, 
their  great  pervading  motive  and  reward.  Are  there,  then,  amongst 
the  respective  virtues  such  discordances  of  character — such  total 
contrariety  of  nature  and  essence  ?  No,  no.  But  how,  then,  do 
you  account  for  the  fact,  that  whilst  all  other  great  virtues  are  in- 
dependent of  public  praise  and  stand  aloof  from  it,  the  military 
virtues  can  scarcely  exist  without  it  ? 

It  is  again  a  characteristic  of  exalted  Virtue,  that  it  tends  to 
produce  exalted  virtues  of  other  kinds.  He  that  is  distinguished 
by  diffusive  benevolence  is  rarely  chargeable  with  profaneness  or 
debauchery.  The  man  of  piety  is  not  seen  drunk.  The  man  of 
candour  and  humility  is  not  vindictive  or  unchaste.  Can  the  same 
thing  be  predicated  of  the  tendency  of  military  virtues  ?  Do  they 
tend  powerfully  to  the  production  of  all  other  virtues?  Is  the 
brave  man  peculiarly  pious?  Is  the  military  patriot  peculiarly 
chaste  ?  Is  he  who  pants  for  glory  and  acquires  it,  distinguished 
by  unusual  placability  and  temperance?  No,  no.  How  then  do 
you  account  for  the  fact,  that  whilst  other  virtues  thus  strongly  tend 
to  produce  and  to  foster  one  another,*  the  military  virtues  have 
little  of  such  tendency,  or  none  ? 

The  simple  truth,  however  veiled  and  however  unwelcome,  is 
this,  that  the  military  virtues  will  not  endure  examination.  They 
are  called  what  they  are  not,  or  what  they  are  in  a  very  inferior 
degree  to  that  which  popular  notions  imply.  It  would  not  serve 
the  purposes  of  war  to  represent  these  qualities  as  being  what  they 
are ;  we  therefore  dress  them  with  factitious  and  alluring  oma- 

1  'The  virtues  are  nearly  related,  and  live  in  the  greatest  harmony  with  each 
other. '»—Opir. 
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and  they  have  been  dressed  so  long  that  we  admire  the 
show,  and  forget  to  uiquire  what  is  underneath.  Our  applauses 
■.litary  vinues  do  not  adorn  them  like  the  natural  bloom  of 
loveliness;  it  is  the  paint  ofthstt  which,  if  seen,  would  not  aiiract,  if 
Dt  repel  us.  They  arc  not  Uke  the  verdure,  which 
adorns  the  meadow,  but  the  greenness  that  conceals  a  bog. 
If  the  reader  says  that  we  indulge  in  declamation,  we  invite,  we 
solicit  him  to  investigate  the  truth.  And  yet,  without  inquiring 
further,  there  is  conclusive  evidence  in  the  fact,  that  glory,  that 
praise,  is  the  vital  principle  of  military  virtue.  Let  ua  take  sound 
rules  for  our  guides  of  judgment,  and  it  is  not  possible  that  we 
should  regard  any  quality  as  possessing  much  virtue  which  lives 
only  or  chiefly  upon  praise.  And  who  will  pretend  that  the  ranks 
of  armies  would  be  filled  if  no  tongue  talked  of  bravery  and  glory, 
and  no  newspaper  published  the  achievements  of  a  regiment  ? ' 

'Truth  is  a  naked  and  open  daylight,  that  doth  not  show  the 
masques  and  mummeries  and  triumphs  of  the  world  half  so  stately 
and  daintily  as  candle-lights."  Let  us  dismiss,  then,  that  candle- 
light examination  which  men  are  wont  to  adopt  when  they  conteqi- 
plate  nulitary  virtues,  and  see  what  appearance  ihey  exhibit  in  tho 
daylight  of  truth.  Military  talent,  and  active  courage,  and  patrio- 
tism, or  some  other  motive,  appear  to  be  the  foundations  and  th^/ 
subjects  of  our  applause. 

With  respect  to  talent  little  needs  to  be  said,  since  few  have  aaj 
opportunity  of  displaying  iL    An  able  general  may  exhibit  hit 
capacity  for  military  affairs  ;  but  of  the  mass  of  those  who  Join  " 
battles  and  participate  in  their  '  glories,'  little  more  is  expected! 
than  that  they  should  be  obedient  and  brave.    And  as  to  the  few' 
who  have  the  opportunity  of  displaying  talent  and  who  do  displa] 
ii,  it  is  manifest  that  their  claims  to  merit,  independently  of  th( 
purpose  to  which  their  talent  is  devoted,  is  little  or  none.    A  m 
deserves  no  applause  for  the  possession  or  for  the  exercise 
talent,  as  such.     One  man  may  possess  and  exercise  as  muchl 
ability  in  corrupting  the  principles  of  his  readers  as  another 
corrects  and  purifies  them.    One  ntan  may  exliibit  as  much  abilU] 
in  swindling  as  another  in  elTectually  legislating  against  swindlers. 
To  applaud  ihc  possession  of  talent  is  absurd,  and,  like  many  other 

'  II  is  pleafiinl  lo  hear  Bn  inlelliEenI  miman  say,  ■  T  cannot  tell  how  or 
Iiy  llie  love  of  glory  i«  a  less  selfish  principle  thnn  the  love  of  riehes;'*  and 

n  pleaiiinl  la  hear  one  of  our  Ihen  principal  Reviews  saj-.  '  Glory  is  the ' 

^iliin  of  all  pas^ons,  except  love.'t    That  wliidl  is  scUtili  can  hardly  be 

*  Lord  Bacon :  Euays. 

•  Memoirs  of  lau-janc  Taylor.  t  Wlil.  Km.  No.  13. 
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absurd  actions,  is  greatly  pernicious.  Our  approbation  should 
depend  on  the  objects  upon  which  the  talent  is  employed.  Mili- 
tary talents,  like  all  others,  are  only  so  far  proper  subjects  of  appro- 
bation as  they  are  employed  aright  Yet  the  popular  notion 
appears  to  be,  that  the  display  of  talent  in  a  military  leader  is,  per 
sCy  entitled  to  praise.  You  might  as  well  applaud  the  dexterity  of 
a  corrupt  minister  of  state.  The  truth  is,  that  talent,  as  such,  is 
not  a  proper  subject  of  moral  approbation  any  more  than  strength 
or  beauty.  But  if  we  thus  take  away  from  the  *  glories '  of  military 
leaders  all  but  that  which  is  founded  upon  the  causes  in  which  their 
talents  were  engaged,  what  will  remain  to  the  Alexanders,  and  the 
Caesars,  and  the  Jenghizes,  and  the  Louises,  and  the  Charleses,  and 
the  Napoleons,  with  whose  *  glories'  the  idle  voice  of  fame  is  filled? 
*  Tout  ce  qui  peut-^tre  commun  aux  bons  and  aux  mdchans,  ne  le 
rend  point  v^ritablement  estimable.'  Cannot  military  talents  be 
exhibited  indifferently  by  the  good  and  the  bad  ?  Are  they  not,  in 
fact,  as  often  exhibited  by  vicious  men  as  by  virtuous  ?  They  are^ 
and  therefore  they  are  not  really  deserving  of  praise.  But  if  any 
man  should  say  that  the  circumstance  of  a  leader's  exerting  his 
talents  '  for  his  king  and  country '  is  of  itself  a  good  cause,  and 
therefore  entitles  him  to  praise,  I  answer  that  such  a  man  is  delud« 
ing  himself  with  idle  fictions.  I  hope  presently  to  show  this. 
Meanwhile  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  if  this  be  a  valid  claim  to 
approbation,  'king  and  country'  must  always  be  in  the  right  Who 
will  affirm  this  ?  And  yet,  if  it  is  not  shown,  you  may  as  well 
applaud  the  brigand  chief  with  his  thirty  followers  as  the  greater 
marauder  with  his  thirty  thousand. 

Valour  and  bravery,  however,  may  be  exhibited  by  the  many— 
not  by  generals  and  admirals  alone,  but  by  ensigns  and  midship- 
men, by  seamen  and  by  privates.  What  then  is  valour,  and  what 
is  bravery?  'There  is  nothing  great  but  what  is  virtuous,  nor 
indeed  truly  great  but  what  is  composed  and  quiet' ^  There  is 
much  of  truth  in  this.  Yet  where  then  is  the  greatness  of  bravery, 
for  where  are  the  composure  and  quietude  of  the  quahty  ?  'Valour 
or  active  courage  is  for  the  most  part  constitutional,  and  therefore 
can  have  no  more  claim  to  moral  merit  than  wit,  beauty,  or  health.'* 
Accordingly,  the  question  which  we  have  just  asked  respecting 
military  talent,  may  be  especially  asked  respecting  bravery.  Can- 
not bravery  be  exhibited  in  common  by  the  good  and  the  bad  ? — 
Yet  further.  *  It  is  a  great  weakness  for  a  man  to  value  himself 
upon  anything  wherein  he  shall  be  outdone  by  fools  and  brutes.' 

1  Seneca. 

»  Soame  Jenyns,  Internal  Evid,  of  Christianity,  Prop.  3. 
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Is  not  the  bravery  of  the  bravest  outdone  even  by  brutes?  Wlienj 
the  soldier  has  vigorously  assaulted  the  enemy,  when  though] 
repulsed  he  returns  to  the  conflict,  when  being  wounded  he  still 
brandishes  his  sword,  till  it  drops  from  his  grasp  by  faintness 
death— he  surely  is  brave.  What  then  is  the  moral  rank  to  which 
he  has  attained  ?  He  has  attained  to  the  rank  of  a  bull-dog.  The 
dog,  too,  vigorously  assails  his  enemy;  when  tossed  into  the  air, 
he  returns  to  the  conflict ;  when  gored,  he  still  continues  to  bit% 
and  yields  not  his  hold  until  he  is  stunned  or  killed.  Contemplat- 
ing bravery  as  such,  there  is  not  a  man  in  Britain  or  in  Europe 
whose  bravery  entitles  him  to  praise  which  he  must  not  share  with 
the  combatants  of  a  cockpic.  Of  the  moral  quahties  that  are  com- 
ponents of  bravery,  the  reader  may  form  some  conception  from  this 
language  of  a  man  who  is  said  to  be  a  large  landed  proprietor,  a 
magistrate,  and  a  member  of  parliament :  '  I  am  one  of  (hose  who 
think  that  evil  alone  does  not  result  from  poaching.  The  risk 
poachers  run  from  the  dangers  that  beset  them,  added  lo  their 
occupation  being  carried  on  in  cold  dark  nights,  begets  a  hardihood 
of  frame  and  contempt  ot  danger  that  is  not  ivithout  its  valuer  I 
never  heard  or  knew  of  a  poacher  being  a  coward.  They  all  make 
good  soldiers  ;  and  military  men  are  well  aware  that  two  or  three 
men  in  each  troop  or  company,  of  bold  and  enterprising  spirits, 
not  without  their  effect  on  their  comrades.'  The  same  may  of  corn 
be  said  of  smugglers  and  highwaymen.  If  these  are  the  charact 
in  whom  we  arc  peculiarly  to  seek  for  bravery,  what  are  the  moi 
qualities  of  bravery  itself?  All  just,  nil  rational,  and  I  will  venture 
lo  affirm  all  perinanent  reputation  refers  to  the  mind  or  to  virtue  ; 
end  what  connexion  has  animal  power  or  animal  hardihood  with 
intellect  or  goodness  ?  I  do  not  decry  courage ;  he  who  was  better 
acquainted  than  we  are  with  the  nature  and  worth  of  human  ac- 
tions attached  much  value  to  courage,  but  he  attached  none  to 
bravery. '  Courage  he  recommended  by  his  precepts  and  enforced 
by  his  example  ;  bravery  he  never  recommended  at  a'l.  The  wis- 
dom of  this  distinction  and  its  accordancy  with  the  principles  of  his 
reli^on  are  plain.  Rmvery  requires  the  existence  of  many  of  thos* 
dispositions  which  he  disallowed.  Animosity,  the  desire  of  relalii 
tion,  the  disposition  lo  injure  and  destroy — all  this  is  necesi 
to  the  existence  of  bravery,  but  all  this  is  incompatible 
Christianity.  The  courage  which  Christianity  requires  i 
bravery  what  fortitude  is  to  daring— an  effort  of  the  mental  princfr* 

'  ■  Whalpvoi  merit  valour  niay  hnve  n: 
lians  U  can  pretend  lo  none  '    '"      -    ' 
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pies  rather  than  of  the  spirits.  It  is  a  calm  steady  determinateness 
-of  purpose,  that  will  not  be  diverted  by  solicitation  or  awed  by  fear. 
*  Behold,  I  go  bound  in  the  spirit  unto  Jerusalem,  not  knowing  the 
things  that  shall  befall  me  there  ;  save  that  the  Holy  Ghost  witnes- 
seth  in  every  city,  saying  that  bonds  and  afflictions  abide  me.  But 
none  of  these  things  tnove  me,  neither  count  I  my  life  dear  unto  my- 
selfJ^  What  resemblance  has  bravery  to  courage  like  this  ?  This 
courage  is  a  virtue,  and  a  virtue  which  it  is  difficult  to  acquire  or 
to  practise ;  and  we  have  heedlessly  or  ingeniously  transferred  its 
praise  to  another  quality  which  is  inferior  in  its  nature  and  easier 
to  acquire,  in  order  that  we  may  obtain  the  reputation  of  virtue  at  a 
•cheap  rate. 

Of  those  who  thus  extol  the  lower  qualities  of  our  nature,  few 
perhaps  are  conscious  to  what  a  degree  they  are  deluded.  In  ex- 
hibiting this  delusion  let  us  not  forget  the  purpose  for  which  it  is 
done.  The  popular  notion  respecting  bravery  does  not  terminate 
in  an  innoxious  mistake.  The  consequences  are  practically  and 
^eatly  evil.  He  that  has  placed  his  hopes  upon  the  praises  of 
valour,  desires  of  course  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  them,  and  this 
opportunity  he  cannot  find  but  in  the  destruction  of  men.  That 
such  powerful  motives  will  lead  to  this  destruction  when  even  am- 
bition can  scarcely  find  a  pretext,  we  need  not  the  testimony  of 
experience  to  assure  us.  It  is  enough  that  we  consider  the  princi- 
ples which  actuate  mankind. 

And  if  we  turn  from  actions  to  motives,  from  bravery  to  patriot- 
ism, we  are  presented  with  similar  delusions,  and  with  similar 
mischiefs  as  their  consequence.  To  '  fight  nobly  for  our  country,' 
to  *  fall  covered  with  glory  in  our  country's  cause,'  to  '  sacrifice  our 
lives  for  the  liberties  and  laws  and  religion  of  our  country,'  are 
phrases  in  the  mouth  of  multitudes.  What  do  they  mean,  and  to 
whom  do  they  apply  ?  We  contend,  that  to  say  generally  of  those 
who  perish  in  war  that '  they  have  died  for  their  country,*  is  simply 
untrue  :  and  for  this  simple  reason,  that  they  did  not  fight  for  it 
It  is  not  true  that  patriotism  is  their  motive.  Why  is  a  boy  des- 
tined from  school  for  the  army?  Is  it  that  his  father  is  more 
patriotic  than  his  neighbour,  who  destines  his  son  for  the  bar  ?  Or 
if  the  boy  himself  begs  his  father  to  buy  an  ensigncy,  it  is  because 
he  loves  his  country,  or  is  it  because  he  dreams  of  glory  and 
admires  scarlet  and  plumes  and  swords  ?  The  officer  enters  the 
service  in  order  that  he  may  obtain  an  income,  not  in  order  to 
benefit  his  fellow- citizens.    The  private  enters  it  because  he  prefers 

1  Act&xx.  22. 
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a  soldier's  life  to  another,  or  because  he  has  no  wish  but  the  wish 
for  change.  And  having  entet^  the  army,  what  is  the  motive  that 
induces  the  private  or  his  superiors  to  fight  ?  It  is  that  fighting  is 
part  of  their  business  ;  that  it  is  one  of  the  conditions  upon  which 
they  were  hired.  Patriotism  is  not  the  motive.  Of  those  who  fall 
in  battle,  is  there  one  in  a  hundred  who  even  thinks  of  his  country's 
good  P  He  thinks  perhaps  of  glory  and  of  the  fame  of  his  regiment 
— he  hopes  perhaps  that '  Salamanca '  or  '  Ausierhiz '  will  hence- 
forth be  inscribed  on  its  colours ;  but  rational  views  of  his  country's 
welfare  are  foreign  to  his  mind.  He  has  scarcely  a  thought  about 
the  matter.  He  fights  in  battle  as  a  horse  draws  in  a  carrii^e, 
because  be  is  compelled  to  do  it,  or  because  he  has  done  it  before  ; 
but  he  probably  thinks  no  more  of  his  country's  good  than  the 
same  horse,  if  he  were  carrying  corn  to  a  granary,  would  think  he 
was  providing  for  the  comforts  of  his  master.  The  truth  therefore 
is,  that  we  give  to  the  soldier  that  of  which  we  are  wont  to  be 
sufficiently  sparing— a  gratuitous  concession  of  merit.  If  he  but 
'  tights  bravely,'  he  is  a  patriot  and  secure  of  his  praise. 

To  sacrifice  our  lives  for  the  liberties  and  laws  and  religion 
our  native  land,  are  undoubtedly  high-sounding  words  ;  but 
are  they  that  will  do  it  ?  Who  is  it  that  will  sacrifice  his  life 
his  country?  Will  the  senator  who  supports  a  war?  Will  the 
writer  who  declaims  upon  patriotism  f  Will  the  minister  of  re- 
ligion who  recommends  the  sacrifice  i"  Take  away  war  and  tts 
fictions,  and  there  is  not  a  man  of  them  who  will  do  it.  Will  he 
sacrifice  his  life  at  hornet  If  the  loss  of  his  life  in  London  or  at 
York  would  procure  just  so  much  benefit  to  his  country  as  the  loss 
of  one  soldier's  in  the  lield,  would  he  be  willing  to  lay  his  head  upon 
the  block  ?  Is  be  willing,  for  such  a  contribution  to  his  country's 
good  to  resign  himself  without  notice  and  without  remembrance  to 
the  executioner  ?  Alas  for  the  fictions  of  war  !  where  is  such  a. 
man?  Men  will  not  sacrifice  their  lives  at  all  unless  it  be  in  war  : 
and  they  do  not  sacrifice  them  in  war  from  motives  of  patriotism. 
In  no  rational  use  of  language,  therefore,  can  it  be  said  that  the 
soldier  'dies  for  his  country.' 

Not  that  there  may  not  be  or  that  there  have  not  been  persons 
who  fight  from  motives  of  patriotism.  But  the  occurrence  is  com- 
paratively rare.  There  may  be  physicians  who  qualify  themselves 
for  practice  from  motives  of  benevolence  to  the  sick  ;  or  lawyers 
who  assume  the  gown  in  order  to  plead  for  the  injured  and 
pressed  ;  but  it  is  an  unusual  motive,  and  so  is  patriotism 

And  after  all,  even  if  all  soldiers  fought  out  of  seal  for  theii 
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country,  what  is  the  merit  of  Patriotism  itself?  I  do  not  say  that 
it  possesses  no  virtue ;  but  I  affirm  and  hope  hereafter  to  show,  that 
its  virtue  is  extravagantly  overrated,^  and  that  if  every  one  who 
fought  did  fight  for  his  country,  he  would  often  be  actuated  only  by 
a  mode  of  selfishness— of  selfishness  which  sacrifices  the  general 
interests  of  the  species  to  the  interests  of  a  part. 

Such  and  so  low  are  the  qualities  which  have  obtained  from 
deluded  and  deluding  millions,  fame,  honours,  glories.  A  pro- 
digious structure,  and  almost  without  a  base  : — a  structure  so  vast, 
so  brilliant,  so  attractive,  that  the  greater  portion  of  mankind  are 
content  to  gaze  in  admiration,  without  any  inquiry  into  its  basis  or 
any  solicitude  for  its  durability.  If,  however,  it  should  be  that  the 
gorgeous  temple  will  be  able  to  stand  only  till  Christian  truth  and 
light  become  predominant,  it  surely  ,vill  be  wise  of  those  who  seek 
a  niche  in  its  apartments  as  their  paramount  and  final  good,  ta 
pause  ere  they  proceed.  If  they  desire  a  reputation  that  shall  out- 
live guilt  and  fiction,  let  them  look  to  the  basis  of  military  fame. 
If  this  fame  should  one  day  sink  into  oblivion  and  contempt,  it  will 
not  be  the  first  instance  in  which  wide-spread  glory  has  been 
found  to  be  a  glittering  bubble  that  has  burst  and  been  forgotten. 
Look  at  the  days  of  chivalry.  Of  the  ten  thousand  Quixotes  of 
the  middle  ages,  where  is  now  the  honour  or  the  name?  Yet  poets 
once  sang  their  praises,  and  the  chronicler  of  their  achievements 
believed  he  was  recording  an  everlasting  fame.  Where  are  now 
the  glories  of  the  tournament  ?    Glories 

'  Of  which  all  Europe  rang  from  side  to  side.' 

Where  is  the  champion  whom  princesses  caressed  and  nobles 
envied?  Where  are  the  triumphs  of  Scotus  and  Aquinas,  and 
where  are  the  folios  that  perpetuated  their  fame  ?  The  glories  of 
war  have  indeed  outlived  these  ;  human  passions  are  less  mutable 
than  human  follies ;  but  I  am  willing  to  avow  the  conviction,  that 
these  glories  are  alike  destined  to  sink  into  forgetftilness,  and  that 
the  time  is  approaching  when  the  applauses  of  heroism  and  the 
splendours  of  conquest  will  be  remembered  only  as  follies  and 
iniquities  that  are  past.  Let  him  who  seeks  for  £une  other  than 
that  which  an  era  of  Christian  purity  will  allow,  make  haste  ;  for 
every  hour  that  he  delays  its  acquisition  will  shorten  its  duration. 
This  is  certain  if  there  be  certainty  in  the  promises  of  Heaven. 

But  we  must  not  forget  the  purpose  for  which  these  illustrations 
of  the  Military  Virtues  are  offered  to  the  reader  ! — to  remind  him 

^  Essay  III.,  c.  17. 
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not  merely  that  ihey  are  fictions,  but  fictions  which  arc  the  occasion 
of  excess  of  misery  to  mankind^to  remind  him  that  it  is  his  busi- 
ness, from  considerations  of  humanity  and  of  religion,  to  refuse  to 
give  currency  to  the  popular  delusions — and  to  remind  him  that,  if 
he  does  promote  them,  he  promotes,  by  the  act,  inisery  in  all  its 
forms  and  guilt  in  all  its  excesses.  Upon  such  subjects,  men  are 
not  left  to  exercise  their  own  inclinations.  Morality  interposes  its 
commands  ;  and  Ihey  are  commands  which,  if  we  would  be  moral, 
we  must  obey, 

Unchastitv. — No  portion  of  these  pages  is  devoted  to  the 
enforcement  of  moral  obligations  upon  this  subject,  partly  because 
these  obligations  are  commonly  acknowledged  how  little  soever 
they  may  be  regarded,  and  partly  because,  as  the  reader  will  have 
seen,  the  object  of  these  Essays  is  to  recommend  those  applications 
of  the  Moral  Law  which  are  frequently  neglected  in  the  practiceeven 
of  respectable  men.^But  in  reference  to  the  influence  of  Public 
Opinion  on  offences  connected  with  the  sexual  constitution,  it  will 
readily  be  perceived  that  something  should  be  said,  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  some  of  the  popular  notions  respecting  them  are  extra- 
vagantly inconsistent  with  the  Moral  Law.  The  want  of  chastity 
in  a  woman  is  visited  by  Public  Opinion  with  the  severest  rcproba* 
lion — in  men,  with  very  little  or  with  none.  Now,  Morality  makes 
no  such  distinction.  The  offence  is  frequently  adverted  to  in  the 
Christian  Scriptures  ;  but  I  believe  there  is  no  one  precept  which 
intimates  that,  in  the  estimation  of  its  writer,  there  was  any  difr 
ference  in  the  turpitude  of  the  offence  respectively  in  men  a 
women.  If  it  be  in  this  volume  that  we  arc  to  seek  for  the  priii4 
ciplcs  of  the  Moral  Law,  how  shall  we  defend  the  state  of  popuU 
opinion?  'If  unchastity  in  a  woman,  whom  St.  Paul  t 
glory  of  man,  be  such  a  scandal  and  dishonour,  then  crcrtainjy  In  i 
man,  who  is  both  the  image  and  glory  of  God,  it  must,  though  ci 
monly  not  so  thought,  be  much  more  deflowering  and  dishonos 
able.''  But  this  departure  from  the  Moral  Law,  like  all  c 
departures,  produces  its  legitimate,  that  is,  pernicious  effects. 
sex  in  whom  popular  opinion  reprobates  the  offences,  comparatively  ' 
seldom  commits  them  ;  the  sex  in  whom  it  tolerates  the  offences 
commits  them  to  an  enormous  extent.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that 
to  promote  the  present  state  of  popular  opinion,  is  to  promote  and 
to  encourage  the  want  of  chastity  it 

That  soine  very  beneficial  c 
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direction  of  its  current  against  the  offence  in  a  woman,  is  certain. 
The  consciousness  that  upon  the  retention  of  her  reputation  de- 
pends so  tremendous  a  stake,  is  probably  a  more  efficacious  motive  to- 
its  preservation  than  any  other.  The  abandonment  to  which  the 
loss  of  personal  integrity  generally  consigns  a  woman,  is  a  perpetual 
and  fearful  warning  to  the  sex.  Almost  every  human  being  depre- 
cates and  dreads  the  general  disfavour  of  mankind ;  and  thus,  not- 
withstanding temptations  of  all  kinds,  the  number  of  women  who 
do  incur  it  is  comparatively  small. 

But  the  fact  that  Public  Opinion  is  thus  powerful  in  restraining 
one  sex,  is  a  sufficient  evidence  that  it  would  also  be  powerful  in 
restraining  the  other.  Waiving  for  the  present  the  question 
whether  the  popular  disapprobation  of  the  crime  in  a  woman  is  not 
too  severe — if  the  man  who  was  guilty  was  forthwith  and  immedi- 
ately consigned  to  infamy  ;  if  he  was  expelled  from  virtuous  society, 
and  condemned  for  the  remainder  of  life  to  the  lowest  degradation , 
how  quickly  would  the  frequency  of  the  crime  be  diminished  !  The 
reformation  amongst  men  would  effect  a  reformation  amongst  women 
too ;  and  the  reciprocal  temptations  which  each  addresses  to  the 
other  would  in  a  great  degree  be  withdrawn.  If  there  were  few 
seducers,  few  would  be  seduced  ;  and  few  therefore  would  in  turn 
become  the  seducers  of  men. 

But  instead  of  this  direction  of  Public  Opinion,  what  is  the 
ordinary  language  respecting  the  man  who  thus  violates  the  Moral 
Law  ?  We  are  told  that  *  he  is  rather  unsteady  ;  *  that '  there  is  a 
little  of  the  young  man  about  him  ;  *  that  *  he  is  not  free  from  indis- 
cretions.* And  what  is  he  likely  to  think  of  all  this  ?  Why,  that 
for  a  young  man  to  have  a  little  of  the  young  man  about  him  is 
perfectly  natural ;  that  to  be  rather  unsteady  and  a  little  indiscreet 
is  not,  to  be  sure,  what  one  would  wish,  but  that  it  is  no  great  harm, 
and  will  soon  wear  off.  To  employ  such  language  is,  we  say,  to 
encourage  and  promote  the  crime — a  crime  which  brings  more 
wretchedness  and  vice  into  the  world  than  almost  any  other ;  and 
for  which,  if  Christianity  is  to  be  believed,  the  Universal  Judge  will 
call  to  a  severe  account.  If  the  immediate  agent  be  obnoxious  to 
punishment,  can  he  who  encouraged  him  expect  to  escape  ?  I  am 
persuaded  that  the  frequency  of  this  gross  offence  is  attributable 
much  more  to  the  levity  of  public  notions  as  founded  upon  levity  of 
language  than  to  passion ;  and  perhaps,  therefore,  some  of  those 
who  promote  this  levity  may  be  in  every  respect  as  criminal  as  if 
they  committed  the  crime  itself. 

Women  themselves  contribute  greatly  to  the  common  levity  and 
to  its  attendant  mischiefs.     Many  a  female  who  talks  in  thelaxs.^'df^ 
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of  abhorrence  of  an  offending  sister,  and  averts  her  eye  in  con- 
lumely  if  she  meets  her  in  the  street,  is  perfectly  willing  to  be  the 
friend  and  intimate  of  the  equally  offending  man.  That  such  women 
are  themselves  duped  by  the  vulgar  distinction  is  not  lo  be  doubted 
— but  then  we  are  not  to  imagine  that  she  who  practises  this  incon- 
sistency abhors  the  crime  so  much  as  the  criminal.  Her  abhor- 
rence is  directed,  not  so  much  to  the  violation  of  the  Moral  Law  as 
to  the  parly  by  whom  it  is  violated.  '  To  iittle  respect  has  that  j 
woman  a  claim  on  the  score  of  inoilesly,  though  her  reputation  may  | 
be  white  as  the  driven  snow,   which  smiles  on   Ihe  libertine  whilst 

tshe  spurns  the  victims  of  his  lawless  appetites."     No,  no. — If  such 
women  would  convince  us  that  it  is  the  impurity   which   they  re- 
probate, let  them  reprobate  it  wherever  it  is  found  :  if  they  would 
convince  us  that  morals  or  philanthropy  is  their  motive  when  thej 
spurn  the  sinning  sister,  let  them  give  proof  by  spuming  him  * 
has  occasioned  her  ti 
The  common  style  of  narrating  occurrences  and  trials  of  seduo' 
tion,  &c.,  in  the  public  prints,  is  very  mischievous.    These  flagbJ 
lious  actions  are,  it  seems,  a  legitimate  subject  of  m 
of  the  many  droll  things  which  a  newspaper  contains.     It  is  humiJ 
^^^       liatingtosee  respectable  men  sacrifice  the  interests  of  society  tc 
^^^L      small  temptation.    They  pander  to  the  appetite  of  the  gross  andfl 
^^^H     idle  of  the  public: — they  want  to  sell  I  heir  newspapers.     Much  i 
^^^P     this  ill-timed  merriment  is  found  in  the  addresses  of  counsel,  a 
^^^       this  is  onemode  amongst  the  many  in  which  the  legal  profess! 
appears  to  think  itself  licensed  to  sacrilice  virtue  to  the  usages  whici 
it  has,  for  its  own  advantage,  adopted.     There  is  cruelty  as  well  a 
other  vices  in  these  things.    When  we  take  into  account  the  intense 

I  suffering  which  prostitution  produces  upon  its  \-ictims 
their  friends,  he  who  contributes,  even  thus  indirectly,  ti 
sion,  does  not  exhibit  even  a  tolerable  sensibihty  to  human  misery.-^ 
Even  infidelity  acknowledges  the  claims  of  humanity  ;  and  there- 
fore, if  religion  and  religious  morals  were  rejected,  this  heartless 
levity  of  language  would  still  be  indefensible.  We  call  the  man 
bttuvoUnt  who  relieves  or  diminishes  wretchedness  ;  what  should 
we  call  him  who  extends  and  increases  il 
In  connexion  with  this  subject,  an  observation  suggests  itself  n 
specting  the  power  of  Characfer  in  affecting  the  whole  moral  prlO' 
ciplesof  the  mind.  If  loss  of  character  does  not  follow  a  breach  o' 
morality,  that  breach  may  be  single  and  atone.  The  agent's 
is  so  far  deteriorated,  but  the  breach  does  not  open  wide  ihe  doorfl 
to  other  modes  of  crime.  If  loss  of  character  does  follow  onaf 
offence,  one  of  the  great  barriers  which  exclude  the  flood  of  ei 
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thrown  down ;  and  though  the  offence  which  produced  loss  of 
character  be  really  no  greater  than  the  offence  with  which  it  is  re- 
tained, yet  its  consequences  upon  the  moral  condition  are  incom- 
parably greater.  The  reason  is,  that  if  you  take  away  a  person's 
reputation  you  take  away  one  of  the  principal  motives  to  propriety 
of  conduct  The  labourer  who,  being  tempted  to  steal  a  piece  of 
bacon  from  the  farmer,  finds  that  no  one  will  take  him  into  his 
house,  or  give  him  employment,  and  that  wherever  he  goes  he  is 
pointed  at  as  a  thief,  is  almost  as  much  driven  as  tempted  to  repeat 
the  crime.  His  fellow  labourer,  who  has  much  more  heinously 
violated  the  Moral  Law  by  a  flagitious  intrigue  with  a  servant  girl, 
receives  from  the  farmer  a  few  reproaches  and  a  few  jests,  retains 
his  place,  never  perhaps  repeats  the  offence,  and  subsequently 
maintains  a  decent  morality. 

It  has  been  said, '  As  a  woman  collects  all  her  virtue  into  this 
•  point,  the  loss  of  her  chastity  is  generally  the  destruction  of  her 
moral  principle.'  What  is  to  be  understood  by  collecting  virtue 
into  one  point  it  is  not  easy  to  discover.  The  truth  is,  that  as 
popular  notions  have  agreed  that  she  who  loses  her  chastity  shall 
retain  no  reputation,  a  principal  motive  to  the  practice  of  other 
virtues  is  taken  away  : — she  therefore  disregards  them  ;  and  thus 
by  degrees  her  moral  principle  is  utterly  depraved.  If  Public 
Opinion  was  so  modified  that  the  world  did  not  abandon  a  woman 
who  has  been  robbed  of  her  chastity,  it  is  probable  that  a  much 
larger  number  of  these  unhappy  persons  would  return  to  virtue. 
The  case  of  men  offers  illustration  and  proof.  The  unchaste  man 
retains  his  character,  or  at  any  rate  he  retains  so  much  that  it  is 
of  great  importance  to  him  to  preserve  the  remainder.  Public 
Opinion  accordingly  holds  its  strong  rein  upon  other  parts  of  his 
conduct,  and  by  this  rein  he  is  restrained  from  deviating  into 
other  walks  of  vice.  If  the  direction  of  Public  Opinion  were  ex- 
changed, if  the  woman's  offence  were  held  venial  and  the  man's 
infamous,  the  world  might  stand  in  wonder  at  the  altered  scene. 
We  should  have  worthy  and  respectable  prostitutes,  while  the  men 
whom  we  now  invite  to  our  tables,  and  marry  to  our  daughters, 
would  be  repulsed  as  the  most  abandoned  of  mankind.  Of  this 
I  have  met  with  a  curious  illustration. — Among  the  North 
American  Indians  'seduction  is  regarded  as  a  despicable  crime, 
and  more  blame  is  attached  to  the  man  than  to  the  woman :  hence 
the  offence  on  the  part  of  the  female  is  more  readily  forgotten  and 
forgiven,  and  she  finds  little  or  no  difficulty  in  forming  a  subse- 
quent matrimonial  alliance  when  deserted  by  her  betrayer,  who  is 
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gtntrally  regarded  vrilh  distrust,  aiid  avoided 
course' ' 

It  becomes  a  serious  question  how  we  shall  fuc  upon  the  dej 
which  diminuiion  of  character  ought  to  be  consequent  upon 
offences  against  morality.  It  is  not  1  think  loo  much  to  say,  that 
,ngle  crime,  once  committed  under  (he  infiuence  perhaps  of 
strong  temptation,  ought  to  occasion  sitch  a  loss  of  character  as  to 
make  the  individual  regard  himself  as  abandoned.  1  make  no 
exceptions — not  even  for  murder.  1  am  persuaded  that  somA 
murders  are  committed  with  less  of  personal  guilt  than  is  some- 
times involved  in  much  smaller  crimes  :  but  however  that  may  be, 
there  is  no  reason  why,  even  to  the  murderer,  the  motives  and 
the  avenues  to  amendment  should  be  closed.  Still  less  ought  they 
to  be  closed  against  the  female  who  is  perhaps  the  victim — strictly 
the  ■victim— ai  seduction.  Yet  if  the  public  do  not  express,  and 
strongly  express  their  disapprobatitm,  we  have  seen  that  they 
practically  encourage  offences.  In  this  difficulty  I  know  of  no 
better  and  no  other  guide  than  that  system  which  the  tenor  of 
Christianity  prescribes — Abhorrence  of  the  evil,  and  commisera- 
tion of  him  that  commits  it.  The  union  of  these  dispositions  will 
be  likely  to  produce,  with  respect  to  offences  of  all  kinds  that  COO- 
duct  which  most  effectually  lends  to  discountennnce  them,  while  it 
as  effectually  tends  to  reform  the  offenders.  These,  however,  are 
not  the  dispositions  which  actuate  the  public  in  measuring  their 
reprobation  of  unchastity  in  women.  Something  probably  might 
rightly  be  deducted  fi-om  the  severity  with  which  their  offence  is 
visited  :  much  may  be  rightly  altered  in  the  motives  which  induce 
this  severity.  And  as  to  men,  much  should  be  added  to  the  quan- 
tum of  reprobation,  and  much  correction  should  be  applied  to  the 
principles  by  which  it  is  regulated. 

Another  illustration  of  the  power  of  character,  as  such,  to  cor- 
rupt the  principles  or  to  preserve  them,  is  furnished  in  the  general 
respectability  of  the  l^al  profession.  We  have  seen  that  this  pro- 
fession habitually  and  as  a  matter  of  course,  violates  many  and 
great  points  of  morality,  and  yet  I  know  not  thai  their  character  its 
men  is  considerably  inferior  to  that  of  others  in  similar  walks  of 
life.  Abating  the  privileges  under  which  the  profession  Is  presumed ' 
to  act,  many  of  their  legal  procedures  are  as  flagitious  as  some 
those  which  send  unprivileged  professions  to  the  bar  of  justice.. 
How  then  does  it  happen  thai  the  moral  offenders  whom  we  ii 
prison,  and  trj',  and  punish,  are  commonly  in  their  general  condi 
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depraved,  whilst  the  equal  offenders  whom  we  do  not  pun  ish  are 
not  thus  depraved?    The  prisoner  has  usually  lost  much  of  his 
reputation  before  he  becomes  a  thief,  and  at  any  rate  he  loses  it 
with  the  act.    But  a  man  may  enter  the  customary  legal  course 
with  a  &ir  name  :  Public  Opinion  has  not  so  reprobated  that 
course  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  its  pursuit  that  a  man  should 
already  have  become  depraved.    Whilst  engaged  in  the  ordinary 
legal  practice,  he  may  be  unjust  at  his  desk  or  at  the  bar,  he  may 
there  commit  actions  essentially  and  greatly  wicked,  ^nd  yet  when 
he  steps  into  his  parlour,  his  character  is  not  reproached.    A  jest 
or  two  upon  his  adroitness  is  probably  all  the  intimation  that  he 
receives  that  other  men  do  not  regard  it  with  perfect  complacency. 
Such  a  man  mtUI  not  pick  your  pocket  the  more  readily  because  he 
has  picked  a  hundred  pockets  at  the  bar.     This  were  to  sacriiice 
his  character :   the  other  does  not ;  and  accordingly  all  those 
motives  to  rectitude  which  the  desire  of  preserving  reputation  sup- 
plies, operate  to  restrain  him  from  other  offences.   If  public  opinion 
were  rectified,  if  character  were  lost  by  actual  violations  of  the 
Moral  Law,  some  of  the  ordinary  processes  of  legal  men  would  be 
practised  only  by  those  who  had  little  character  to  lose.    Not 
indeed  that  Public  Opinion  is  silent  respecting  the  habitual  con- 
duct of  the  profession.    A  secret  disapprobation  manifestly  exists, 
of  which  sufficient  evidence  may  be  found,  even  in  the  lampoons, 
and  satires,  and  proverbs  which  pass  currently  in  the  world.     Un- 
happily, the  disapprobation  is  too  slight,  and  especially  it  is  too 
slightly  expressed.    When  it  is  thus  expressed,  the  lawyer  some- 
times unites,  with  at  least  apparent  good-humour  in  the  jest — feel- 
ing, perhaps,  that  conduct  which  cannot  be  shown  to  be  virtuous, 
it  is  politic  to  keep  without  the  pale  of  the  vices  by  a  joke. 

Fame. — The  observations  which  were  offered  respecting  con- 
tributing to  the  passion  for  glory,  involve  kindred  doctrines 
respecting  contributions  generally  to  individual  Fame.  If  the 
pretensions  of  those  with  whose  applauses  the  popular  voice  is 
filled,  were  examined  by  the  only  proper  test,  the  test  which 
Christianity  allows,  it  would  be  found  that  multitudes  whom  the 
world  thus  honours  must  be  shorn  of  their  beams.  Before  Bacon's 
daylight  of  truth.  Poets  and  Statesmen  and  Philosophers  without 
number  would  hide  their  diminished  heads.  The  mighty  indeed 
would  be  fallen.  Yet  it  is  for  the  acquisition  of  this  fame  that 
multitudes  toil.  It  is  their  motive  to  action  ;  and  they  pursue  that 
conduct  which  will  procure  fame  whether  it  ought  to  procure  it  or 
not.  The  inference  as  to  the  duties  of  individuals  in  contributing 
to  feme,  is  obvious. 
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'  The  profligacy  of  a  man  of  fashion  is  looked  upon  with  much 
less  contempt  and  aversion  than  that  of  a  man  of  meaner  con- 
dition.' >  It  ought  to  be  looked  upon  with  much  more.  But  men 
of  feshion  are  not  our  concern.  Our  business  is  with  men  of  talent 
and  genius,  with  the  eminent  and  the  great  The  profligacy  of 
these,  too,  is  regarded  with  much  less  of  aversion  than  that  of  less 
gifted  men.  To  be  great,  whether  intellectually  or  otherwise,  is 
often  like  a  passport  to  impunity ;  and  men  talk  as  if  we  ought  to 
speak  leniently  of  the  faults  of  a  man  who  delights  us  by  his  g^his 
or  his  talent.  This  precisely  is  the  man  whose  faults  we  should  be 
most  prompt  to  mark,  because  he  is  the  man  whose  faults  are  most 
seducing  to  the  world.  Intellectual  superiority  brings,  no  doubt, 
its  congenial  temptations.  Let  these  affect  our  judgments  of  the 
man,  but  let  them  not  diminish  our  reprobation  of  his  offences. 
So  to  extenuate  the  individual  as  to  apologise  for  his  faultS|  is  to 
injure  the  cause  of  virtue  in  one  of  its  most  vulnerable  parts.  'Ohl 
that  I  could  see  in  men  who  oppose  tyranny  in  the  state,  a  disdain 
of  the  t^'ranny  of  low  passions  in  themselves.  I  cannot  reconcile 
myself  to  the  idea  of  an  immoral  patriot,  or  to  that  separation  of 
private  from  public  virtue  which  some  men  think  to  be  possible.'* 
Probably  it  is  possible  :  probably  there  may  be  such  a  thing  as  an 
immoral  patriot :  for  public  opinion  applauds  the  patriotism  with- 
out condemning  the  immorality.  If  men  constantly  made  a  fit 
deduction  from  their  praises  of  public  virtue  on  account  of  its 
association  with  private  vice,  the  union  would  frequently  be  severed ; 
and  he  who  hoped  for  celebrity  from  the  public  would  find  it  need- 
ful to  be  good  as  well  as  grc«it.  He  who  applauds  human  excellence 
and  really  admires  it,  should  endeavour  to  make  its  examples  as 
pure  and  perfect  as  he  can.  He  should  hold  out  a  motive  to  con- 
sistency of  excellence,  by  evincing  that  nothing  else  can  obtain 
praise  unmingled  with  censure.  This  endeavour  should  be  constant 
and  uniform.  The  hearer  should  never  be  allowed  to  suppose  that 
in  appreciating  a  person's  merits,  we  are  indifferent  to  his  faults. 
It  has  been  complained  of  one  of  our  principal  works  of  Periodical 
Literature,  that  amongst  its  many  and  ardent  praises  of  Shakspeare, 
it  has  almost  never  alluded  to  his  indecencies.  The  silence  is 
reprehensible  :  for  what  is  a  reader  to  conclude  but  that  indecency 
is  a  very  venial  offence?  Under  such  circumstances,  not  to  be 
with  morality  is  to  be  iigainst  it.  Silence  is  positive  mischief. 
People  talk  to  us  of  liberality,  and  of  allowances  for  the  aberrations 
of  genius,  and  for  the  temptations  of  greatness.    It  is  well    Let 
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the  allowances  be  made. — But  this  is  frequently  only  affectation  of 
candour.  It  is  not  that  we  are  lenient  to  failings,  but  that  we  are 
indifferent  to  vice.  It  is  not  even  enlightened  benevolence  to 
genius  or  greatness  itself.  The  faults  and  vices  with  which  talented 
men  are  chargeable  deduct  greatly  from  their  own  happiness  ;  and 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  their  misdeeds  have  been  the  more 
willingly  conmiitted  from  the  consciousness  that  apologists  would 
be  found  amongst  the  admiring  world.  It  is  sufficient  to  make  that 
world  knit  its  brow  in  anger,  to  insist  upon  the  moral  demerits  of 
a  Robert  Bums.  Pathetic  and  voluble  extenuations  are  instantly 
urged.  There  are  extenuations  of  such  a  man's  vices,  and  they 
ought  to  be  regarded  :  but  no  extenuations  can  remove  the  charge 
of  voluntary  and  intentional  violations  of  morality.  Let  us  not 
hear  of  the  enthusiasm  of  poetry.  Men  do  not  write  poetry  as  they 
chatter  with  their  neighbours  :  they  sit  down  to  a  deliberate  act ; 
and  he  who  in  his  verses  offends  against  morals,  intentionally  and 
deliberately  offends. 

After  all,  posterity  exercises  some  justice  in  its  award.  When 
the  first  ghtter  and  the  first  applauses  are  past — when  death  and  a 
few  years  of  sobriety  have  given  opportunity  10  the  public  mind  to 
attend  to  truth,  it  makes  a  deduction,  though  not  a  due  deduction, 
for  the  shaded  portions  of  the  great  man's  character.  It  is  not 
forgotten  that  Marlborough  was  avaricious,  that  Bacon  was  mean  ; 
and  there  are  great  names  of  the  present  day,  of  whom  it  will  not 
be  forgotten  that  they  had  deep  and  dark  shades  in  their  reputation. 
It  is,  perhaps,  wonderful  that  those  who  seek  for  fame  are  so  in- 
different to  these  deductions  from  its  amount.  Supposing  the 
intellectual  pretensions  of  Newton  and  Voltaire  were  equal,  how 
different  is  their  fame  I  How  many  and  how  great  qualifications 
are  employed  in  praising  the  one !  How  few  and  how  small  in 
praising  the  other  !  Editions  of  the  works  of  some  of  our  first 
writers  are  advertised,  *  in  which  the  exceptionable  passages  are 
expunged.'  How  foolish,  how  uncalculating,  even  as  to  celebrity, 
to  have  inserted  these  passages  !  To  write,  in  the  hope  of  fame, 
works  which  posterity  will  mutilate  before  they  place  them  in  their 
libraries ! — Charles  James  Fox  said  that  if,  during  his  administra- 
tion, they  could  effect  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  it '  would 
entail  more  true  glory  upon  them,  and  more  honour  upon  their 
country,  than  any  other  transaction  in  which  they  could  be  en- 
gaged.'^ If  this  be  true  (and  who  will  dispute  it?)  ministers  usually 
provide  very  ill  for  their  reputation  with  posterity.    How  anxiously 
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devoted  to  measures  comparatively  insignificant !  How  phlegmatic-' 
respecting  those  calls  of  humanity  and  public  principle,  a  regard  of 
which  will  alanc  secure  the  permanent  honours  of  the  world 
may  safely  be  relied  upon,  that  '  much  more  unperishable  is  the 
greatness  of  goodness  than  the  greatness  of  piower,''  or  the  great- 
ness of  talent.  And  the  difference  will  progressively  increase.  If, 
as  there  is  reason  to  believe,  the  moral  condition  of  mankind  will 
improve,  their  estimate  of  the  good  portion  of  a  great  man's  cha- 
racter will  be  enhanced,  and  their  reprobation  of  the  bad  will 
become  more  intense— until  at  length  it  will,  perhaps,  be  found, 
respecting  some  of  those  who  now  receive  the  applauses  of  the 
world,  that  the  balance  of  public  opinion  is  against  them,  and  that, 
in  the  universal  estimate  of  merit  and  demerit,  they  will  be  ranked 
on  the  side  of  the  latter.  These  motives  to  virtue  in  great  men 
are  not  addressed  to  the  Christian  :  he  has  higher  motives  and 
better  :  but  since  it  is  more  desirable  that  a  man  should  act  welt 
from  imperfect  motives  than  that  he  should  act  ill,  we  urge  him  to 
regard  the  integrity  of  his  feme. 

The  Press,— It  is  manifest  that  if  the  obligations  which  have 
lieen  ui^ed  apply  lo  those  who  speak,  they  apply  with  tenfold 
responsibility  to  those  who  write.  The  man  who,  in  talking  tt^^ 
half  a  dozen  of  his  acquaintance,  contributes  to  confuse  or  pervt 
their  moral  notions,  is  accountable  for  the  mischief  which  he 
do  to  six  persons.  He  who  writes  a  book  containing  simili 
language,  is  answerable  for  a  so  much  greater  amount  of  mischii 
as  the  number  of  his  readers  may  exceed  six,  and  as  the  influence 
of  bcioks  exceeds  that  of  conversation,  by  the  evidence  of  greater 
deliberation  in  their  contents,  and  by  the  greater  attention  which 

I  is  paid  by  the  reader.  It  is  not  a  light  matter,  e 
to  write  a  book  for  the  public.  We  very  insufficiently  consider  thO' 
amount  of  the  obligations  and  the  extent  of  the  responsibility;: 
which  we  entail  upon  ourselves.  Every  one  knows  the  power 
the  press  in  influencing  the  public  mind.  He  that  publishes  fa 
hundred  copies  of  a  book,  of  which  any  part  is  hkely 
[he  moral  judgment  of  a  reader,  contributes  materiaJly  to  the 
pagation  of  evil.  If  each  of  his  books  is  read  by  four  persons, 
endangers  the  infliction  of  this  evil,  whatever  be  its  amount,  upon, 
two  thousand  minds.  Who  shall  tell  the  sum  of  the  mischief? 
this  country  the  periodical  press  is  a  powerful  engine  for  e\Tl  or  (brr, 
good.  The  influence  of  the  contents  of  one  number  of  a  newspaper-] 
may  be  small,  but  it  is  perpetually  recuiriDg.    The  editor  of  «:, 
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journal,  of  which  no  more  than  a  thousand  copies  are  circulated  in 
a  week,  and  each  of  which  is  read  by  half  a  dozen  persons,  under- 
takes in  a  year  a  part  of  the  moral  guidance  of  thirty  thousand 
individuals.  Of  some  daily  papers  the  number  of  readers  is  so 
great,  that  in  the  course  of  twelve  months  they  may  influence  the 
opinions  and  the  conduct  of  six  or  eight  millions  of  men.  To  say 
nothing,  therefore,  of  editors  who  intentionally  mislead  and  vitiate 
the  public,  and  remembering  with  what  carelessness  respecting  the 
moral  tendency  of  articles  a  newspaper  is  filled,  it  may  safely  be 
•concluded  that  some  creditable  editors  do  harm  in  the  world  to  an 
extent,  in  comparison  with  which  robberies  and  treason  are  as 
nothing. 

It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  the  sum  of  advantages  which  would 
result  if  the  periodical  press  not  only  excluded  that  which  does 
harm,  but  preferred  that  which  does  good.  N ot  that  grave  moralities^ 
not,  especially,  that  religious  disquisitions,  are  to  be  desired ;  but 
that  every  reader  should  see  and  feel  that  the  editor  maintained  an 
allegiance  to  virtue  and  to  truth.  There  is  hardly  any  class  of 
topics  in  which  this  allegiance  may  not  be  manifested,  and  mani- 
fested without  any  incongruous  associations.  You  may  relate  the 
common  occurrences  of  the  day  in  such  a  manner  as  to  do  either 
good  or  evil  The  trial  of  a  thief,  the  particulars  of  a  conflagration, 
the  death  of  a  statesman,  the  criticism  of  a  debate,  and  a  hundred 
other  matters  may  be  recorded,  so  as  to  exercise  a  moral  influence 
over  the  reader  for  the  better  or  the  worse.  That  the  influence  is 
frequently  for  the  worse  needs  no  proof;  and  it  is  so  much  the  less 
defensible  because  it  may  be  changed  to  the  contrary  without  a 
word,  directly,  respecting  morals  or  religion. 

However,  newspapers  do  much  more  good  than  harm,  especially 
in  politics.  They  are  in  this  country  one  of  the  most  vigorous  and 
beneficial  instruments  of  political  advantage.  They  effect  incal- 
culable benefit  both  in  checking  the  statesman  who  would  abuse 
power,  and  in  so  influencing  the  public  opinion  as  to  prepare  it  for, 
and,  therefore,  to  render  necessary,  an  amelioration  of  political 
and  civil  institutions.  The  great  desideratum  is  enlargement  of 
views  and  purity  of  principle.  We  want  in  editorial  labours  less  of 
partisanship,  less  of  petty  squabbles  about  the  worthless  discussions 
of  the  day  :  we  want  more  of  the  philosophy  of  politics,  more  of 
that  grasping  intelligence  which  can  send  a  reader's  reflections 
from  facts  to  principles.  Our  journals  are,  to  what  they  ought  to 
be,  what  a  chronicle  of  the  middle  ages  is  to  a  philosophical  history. 
The  disjointed  fragments  of  political  intelligence  ought  to  be  con- 
nected by  a  sort  of  enlightened  running  commentary.    There  U 
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talent  enough  embarked  in  some  of  these  ;  but  the  talent  too  coio^^H 
inonly  expends  itself  upon  subjects  and  in  speculations  which  are^^H 
of  little  interest  beyond  the  present  week.  ^^H 

of 

lie 


And  here  we  are  reminded  of  that  miserable  direction  to  public 
opinion  which  is  given  in  Historical  Works.'     I   do  not  speak  of 
party  bias,  though  that  is  sufficiently  mischievous  :    but  of  the 
irrational   selection   by   historians   of  comparatively   unimportant   . 
things  to  611  the  greater  portion  of  their  pages.     People  exclaim 
that  the  history  of  Europe  is  little  more  than  a  history  of  humaoJ 
violence  and   wickedness.     But  they  confound  History  with  tha^_ 
portion  of  history  which  historians  record.    That  portion  is  doubt-- 
less  written  almost  in  blood — but  it  is  a  very  small,  and,  in  truth,  a 
very  subordinate  portion.    The  intrigues  of  cabinets  ;  the  rise  and 
fall  of  ministers  ;  wars  and  battles,  and  victories  and  defeats  ;  the 
plunder  of  provinces  ;  the  dismemberment  of  empires;  these  are 
the  things  which  fill  the  pages  of  the  historian,  but  these  are  not 
the  things  which  compose  the  history  of  man.     He  that  would 
acquaint  himself  with  the  history  of  his  species,  must  apply  to  other 
and  to  calmer  scenes.     '  It  is  a  cruel  mortification,  in  searching  for 
what  is  instructive  in  the  history  of  past  times,  to  find  that  the 
exploits  of  conquerors  who  have  desolated  the  earth,  and  the  freaks 
of  tyrants  who  have  rendered  nations  unhappy,  are  recorded  with 
minute  and  often  disgusting  accuracy,  while  the  discovery  of  useful 
arts  and  the  progress  of  the  most  beneficial  branches  of  commerce^ 
are  passed  over  in  silence,  and  suffered  to  sink  into  oblivion." 
Even  a  more  cruel  moritfieation  than  this  is  to  find  recorded  almost 
nothing  respecting  the  intellectual  and  moral  history  of  man.    Voa 
are  presented  with  five  or  six  weighty  volumes  which  profess  to  b« 
a  History  of  England  ;  and  after  reading  them  to  the  end  yovH 
have  hardly  found  anything  to  satisfy  that  interesting  question- 
How  has  my  country  been  enabled  to  advance  from  barbarism  | 
civilisation;    to  come  forth  from  darkness  into  light?    Yes,  \A 
applying  philosophy  to  facts  yourself,  you  may  attain  some,  thou^^ 
it  be  but  an  imperfect,  reply.    But  the  historian  himself  shoul 
have  done  this.     The  facts  of  history,  simply  as  such,  a! 
paratively  liiilc  concern.     He  is  the  true  historian  of  man  wh<ii" 
regards  mere  facts  rather  as  the  illustrations  of  history  than  as  its 
subject  matter.    As  to  the  history  of  cabinets  and  courts,  of  in- 
trigue and  oppression,  of  campaigns  and  generals,  we  can  almost 
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spare  it  all.  It  is  of  wonderfully  little  consequence  whether  they 
are  remembered  or  not,  except  as  lessons  of  instruction — except  as 
proofs  of  the  evils  of  bad  principles  and  bad  institutions.  For  any 
other  purpose,  Blenheim  !  we  can  spare  thee.  And  Louis,  even 
Louis  '  le grand! '  we  can  spare  thee.  And  thy  successor  and  his 
Pompadour  !  we  can  spare  ye  all. 

Much  power  is  in  the  hands  of  the  historian  if  he  will  exert  it ; 
if  he  will  make  the  occurrences  of  the  past  subservient  to  the 
elucidations  of  the  principles  of  human  nature — of  the  principles  of 
political  truth — of  the  rules  of  political  rectitude  ;  if  he  will  refuse 
to  make  men  ambitious  of  power  by  filling  his  pages  with  the  feats 
or  freaks  of  men  in  power ;  if  he  will  give  no  currency  to  the  vulgar 
delusions  about  glory  : — if  he  will  do  these  things,  and  such  as 
these,  he  will  deserve  well  of  his  country  and  of  man  ;  for  he  will 
contribute  to  that  rectification  of  Public  Opinion  which,  when  it  is 
complete  and  determinate,  will  be  the  most  powerful  of  all  earthly 
agents  in  ameliorating  the  social  condition  of  the  world. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

INTELLECTUAL  EDUCATION. 


*  It  is  no  less  true  than  lamentable,  that  hitherto  the  education 
proper  for  civil  and  active  life  has  been  neglected  ;  that  nothing 
has  been  done  to  enable  those  who  are  actually  to  conduct  the 
affairs  of  the  world,  to  carry  them  on  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the 
age  and  country  in  which  they  live,  by  communicating  to  them  the 
knowledge  and  the  spirit  of  their  age  and  country/  * — *  Knowledge 
does  not  consist  in  being  able  to  read  books,  but  in  understanding 
one's  business  and  duty  in  life.' — *  Most  writers  have  considered 
the  subject  of  Education  as  relative  to  that  portion  of  it  only  which 
applies  to  learning ;  but  the  first  object  of  all,  in  every  nation,  is  to 
make  a  man  a  good  member  of  society.' — *  Education  consists  in 
learning  what  makes  a  man  useful,  respectable,  and  happy,  in  the 
line  for  which  he  is  destined.' ' 

If  these  propositions  are  true  it  is  evident  that  the  systems  of 
Education  which  obtain,  need  great  and  almost  total  reformation. 
What  does  a  boy,  in  the  middle  class  of  society,  learn  at  school  of 
the  knowledge  and  the  spirit  of  his  age  and  country  ?    When  he 

>  Art.  4  ;  Education.     West,  Rev.  No.  i. 

2  Pla3rfair,  Causes  of  Decline  of  Nations,  p.  97,  98,  227. 
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has  left  school,  how  much  does  he  understand  of  the  business 
duty  of  life? 

Education  is  one  of  those  things  which  Lord  Bacon  would 
describe  as  having  lain  almost  unaltered  'upon  the  dregs  of  time.' 
We  still  fancy  that  we  educate  our  children  when  we  give  them,  as 
its  principal  constituent,  that  same  instruction  which  was  given 
before  England  had  a  literature  of  its  own,  and  when  Greek  and 
Latin  contained  almost  the  sum  of  human  knowledge.  Then  the 
knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin  was  called,  and  not  unjustly  called, 
Learning.  It  was  the  learning  which  procured  distinction  and 
celebrity.  A  sort  of  dignity  and  chann  was  thrown  around  the 
attainments  and  the  word  which  designated  them.  That  charm 
has  continued  to  operate  to  the  present  hour,  and  we  still  call  him 
^^^  a  learned  man  who  is  skilful  in  Latin  and  Greek.  Yet  Latin  and 
^^^L  Greek  contain  an  extremely  small  portion  of  that  knowledge  whii 
^^H  the  world  now  possesses ;  an  extremely  small  portion  of  that  wbi< 
^^V  it  is  of  most  consequence  to  acquire.  It  would  be  well  for  sociei 
^^^        if  this  word  Learning  could  be  forgoilen,  or  if  we  could  make 

the  representative  of  other  and  very  different  ideas.  But  the 
delusion  is  continually  propagated.  The  higher  ranks  of  society 
give  the  tone  to  the  notions  of  the  rest ;  and  the  higher  classes  are 

■  educated  at  Westminster  and  Eton,  and  Cambridge  and  Oxford, 
At  all  these  the  languages  which  have  ceased  to  he  the  languages 
of  a  living  people- the  authors  which  communicate,  relatively, 
little  knowledge  that  is  adapted  to  the  present  affairs  of  man — are 
made  the  first  and  foremast  articles  of  Education.  To  be  familiar 
with  these,  is  still  to  be  a  'learned'  man.  Inferior  institutions 
imitate  the  example  ;  and  the  parent  who  knows  his  son  will  be, 
^^^  like  himself,  a  merchant  or  manufacturer,  thinks  it  almost  indiS' 
^^H         pensable  that  he  should  '  learn  Latin.' 

^^P  It  may  reasonably  be  doubted  whether,  to  e\'en  the  higher 

^^  ranks  of  society,  this  preference  of  ancient   learning  is  wise.     It, 

may  reasonably  be  doubted  whether,  even  at  Oxford,  a  literar]l| 
revolution  would  not  be  a  useful  revolution.     Indeed  the  vet^ 
*  circumstance  that  the  system  of  education  there  is  not  essentialljr 

different  from  what  it  was  centuries  ago,  is  almost  a  sufficient 
evidence  that  an  alteration  is  needed.  If  the  circumstances  and 
the  contexture  of  human  society  are  altered— if  the  boundaries  of 

1  knowledge  are  very  greatly  extended,  and  if  that  knowledge  which  ^^ 
is  now  applicable  to  the  affairs  of  life  is  extremely  difTerent  from  ^H 
that  which  was  applicable  long  ages  Ago— it  surely  is  plain  that  a  ^H 
system  which  has  not,  or  has  only  slightly,  accommodated  Itsell  to  ^H 
the  new  condition  and  new  exigencies  of  human  affairs,  cannot  be  ^| 
t. k a 
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3igood  system,  cannot  be  a  reasonable  and  judicious  system.  How 
stands  the  fact  ?  When  young  men  leave  college  to  take  part  in 
the  concerns  of  active  life,  how  much  assistance  do  they  derive 
from  classical  literature  ?  Look  at  the  House  of  Commons.  How 
much  does  this  literature  contribute  to  a  member's  legislating 
wisely  upon  questions  of  Political  Economy,  of  Jurisprudence,  of 
Taxation,  of  Reform?  Or  how  much  does  it  contribute  to  the 
capability  of  any  other  class  of  men  to  serve  their  families,  their 
country,  or  mankind  ?  I  speak  not  of  those  professions  to  which  a 
dead  language  may  be  necessary.  A  physician  learns  Latin  as  he 
attends  the  dissecting  room :  it  is  a  part  of  his  system  of  preparation 
for  his  pursuits  in  life.  Even  with  the  professions,  indeed,  the 
need  of  a  dead  language  is  factitious.  It  is  necessary  only  because 
usage  has  made  it  so.  But  I  speak  of  that  portion  of  mankind 
who,  being  exempt  from  the  necessity  for  toil,  fill  the  various  grada- 
tions of  society  from  that  of  the  prince  to  the  private  gentleman. 
Select  what  rank  or  what  class  you  please,  and  ask  how  much  its 
members  are  indebted  to  ancient  learning  for  their  capability  to 
discharge  their  duties  as  parents,  as  men,  or  as  citizens  of  the  state 
— the  answer  is  literally,  *  Almost  nothing.*  *  Now  this  is  a  serious 
answer,  and  involves  serious  consequences.  A  young  man,  when 
he  enters  upon  the  concerns  of  active  life,  has  to  set  about  acquiring 
new  kinds  of  knowledge,  knowledge  totally  dissimilar  to  the  greater 
part  of  that  which  his  '  education '  gave  him,  and  the  knowledge 
which  education  did  give  him  he  is  obliged  practically  to  forget — 
to  lay  it  aside  :  it  is  something  that  is  not  adapted  to  the  condition 
and  the  wants  of  society.  But  for  what  purpose  are  people  edu- 
cated unless  it  be  to  prepare  them  for  this  condition  and  these 
wants  ?  Or  how  can  that  be  a  judicious  system  which  does  not  effect 
these  purposes  1 

That  no  advantages  result  from  the  study  of  ancient  classics  it 
would  be  idle  to  maintain.  But  this  is  not  the  question.  The 
question  is  whether  so  many  advantages  result  from  this  study  as 
from  others  that  might  be  substituted  ;  and  I  am  persuaded  that 
we  shall  become  more  and  more  wiUing  to  answer,  No.  With 
respect  to  the  sum  of  knowledge  which  the  works  of  antiquity  con- 
vey, as  compared  with  that  which  is  conveyed  by  modem  literature, 
the  disproportion  is  great  in  the  extreme.  To  say  that  the  modem 
is  a  hundred  times  greater  than  the  ancient  is  to  keep  £ar  from  the 
language  of  exaggeration.  And,  to  say  the  tmth,  the  majority  of 
those  who  are  educated  at  college  leave  it  with  but  an  imperfect 
acquaintance  with  those  languages  which  they  have  spent  years  in 
professing  to  acquire.    There  are  some  men  skilled  in  the  lan^ 
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xsr^  gresc  skUi  procarrs  cdfbrhv.  is  an  er:<kaoe  diax  great  sicill  is 
niTCL  AxaoQ^  edacared  layiae:.  the  nusibc  is  i-enr  soiall  erf' 
u««Ke  vikose  imovisdge  of  Laiin  bears  any  respectable  propoctioa 
to  taeir  kaovi*dge  of  Their  own  la:iguagc~of  thai  langnage  wliidi 
tbcj  hare  hardhr  professed  to  leam  a:  alL  If  tbe  London  Unircr- 
sltT  shosld  be  socccss&Ihr  established,  it  is  probable  that  at  least 
ooe  ccMjateral  beucsl!.  will  xes-^  from  it.  The  wide  range  of  sab- 
KCS  which  it  proposes  to  embrace  in  its  system  of  edncatioii,  will 
I^Mse&s  an  infiaenoe  upon  other  institutions;  and  the  dme  may 
arrive  when  the  impulse  of  public  opinion  shall  reduce  the  mathe- 
matics of  oce  of  our  Universities  and  the  classics  of  botht  to  such 
a  rdailve  stadon  amongst  the  objects  of  human  snidr.  as  shall  be 
betttr  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  hurnan  life. 

If  con»derations  like  these  apply  to  the  frefirenci  of  classical 
}/caimD%  by  those  classes  of  society  who  can  dei-ote  many  3nears  to 
the  general  purposes  of  education,  much  more  do  they  apply  to- 
those  who  fill  the  middle  ranks.    Yet  amongst  these  ranks  the 
charm  of  the  fiction  has  immense  power.     It  has  descended  from 
Universities  to  Boarding-schools  of  thirt>'  pounds  a  \'ear ;  and  the 
parent  complacently  pays  the  eiEtra  *  three  guineas,*  in  order  that 
his  boy  may  '  learn  LatiiL*    We  aftirm  that  the  knowledge  of  Latin 
and  Greek  is  all  but  useUss  to  these  boys,  and  that  if  the  know* 
ledge  were  useful  they  do  not  acquire  it.    Wliat  are  the  stations 
which  the>'  are  about  to  fill  ?    One  is  to  be  a  manu£icturer,  and 
one  a  banker,  and  one  a  merchant,  and  one  a  shipowner,  and  one 
will  underwrite  at   Lloyds,  and  one  will  be  a  consul  at  Toulon. 
Nay,  we  might  go  lower  and  say,  one  will  be  a  tanner,  and  one  a 
draper,  and  one  a  corn-factor.     Yet  these  boys  must  learn  Latin, 
and  perhaps  Greek  too.     And  they  do  actually  spend  day  after 
day,  and  perhaps  year  after  year,  upon  *  Hie  ha^c  hoc,' — *  Propria 
qua?  maribus,'— *  As  in  prxsenti,' — *  Et,  ami ;  cum,  wk^n  ;'  and  the 
hke.     Wliat   conceivable    relationship  do  these    things    bear  to 
making  steam-engines,  or  discounting  bills,  or  shipping  cargoes,  or 
making  leather,  or  selling  cloth  ?     None.     But  it  will  be  said, 
WTiat  relationship  does  any  merely  literary  pursuit  bear  ?    Or  why 
should  a  merchant's  son  read  '  Paradise  Lost  ? '    Such  questions 
conduct  us  to  the  just  view  of  the  case ;  and  accordingly  vi-e  answer. 
Let  these  young  persons  attend  to  literature,  but  let  it  be  literature 
of  the  most  expedient  kind.    Let  them  read  Paradise  Lost    Why  ?' 
liecause  it  is  delightful,  and  because  they  can  do  it  without  ham'- 
ing  a  language  in  order  to  acquire  the  fower:  if  Paradise  Lost 
existed  only  in  Arabic,  I  shotdd  think  it  preposterous  to  tead^ 
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young  persons  Arabic  in  order  that  they  might  read  it.  To  those 
who  are  to  fill  the  active  stations  of  life,  literature  must  always  be 
a  subordinate  concern  ;  and  it  would  be  vain  to  deny  that  our  own. 
language  possesses  a  sufficient  store  for  them  without  learning 
others  to  increase  it 

But  indeed  the  children  of  the  middle  classes  do  not  learn  the 
languages.  They  do  not  learn  them  so  as  to  be  able  to  appreciate 
the  merits  and  the  beauties  of  ancient  literature.  Ask  the  boys 
themselves.  Ask  them  whether  they  could  hold  an  hour's  conversa- 
tion with  Cicero  if  he  should  stand  before  them.  The  very  supposi- 
tion is  absurd.  Or  can  they  read  and  enjoy  Cicero  as  they  read 
and  enjoy  Addison  ?  No.  They  do  not  learn  the  ancient  languages. 
They  pore  over  rules  and  exercises,  and  syntax  and  quantities ;  but 
as  to  learning  the  language  in  the  same  sense  as  that  in  which 
it  may  be  said  they  learn  English,  there  is  not  one  in  a  hundred, 
nor  probably  in  ten  thousand,  who  does  it.  Yet  unless  a  persO^i 
does  learn  a  language  so  as  to  read  it  at  least  with  perfect  facility, 
what  becomes  of  the  use  of  the  study  as  a  means  of  elevating  the 
taste  f  This  is  one  of  the  advantages  which  are  attributed  to  the 
study  of  the  classics.  But  without  inquiring  whether  the  taste 
might  not  be  as  well  cultivated  by  other  means,  one  short  con- 
sideration is  sufficient :  that  the  taste  is  not  cultivated  by  studying 
the  classics,  but  by  mastering  them — by  acquiring  such  a  famili- 
arity with  these  works  as  enables  us  to  appreciate  their  excellences.. 
This  familiarity,  or  anything  that  approaches  to  this  familiarity, 
schoolboys  do  not  acquire.  Playfair  makes  a  computation  from 
which  he  concludes  that  in  ordinary  boarding-schools,  *not  above 
one  in  a  hundred  learns  to  read  even  Latin  decently  well  ;  that  is,, 
one  good  reader  for  every  ten  thousand  pounds  expended.'  *  As. 
to  speaking  Latin,'  he  adds, '  perhaps  one  out  of  a  thousand  may 
learn  that  :  so  that  there  is  a  speaker  for  each  sum  of  one  hundred 
thousand  pounds  spent  on  the  language.'  ^ 

Then  it  is  said  that  the  act  of  studying  the  ancient  languages 
exercises  the  memory,  cultivates  the  habit  of  attention,  and  teaches,, 
too,  the  art  of  reasoning.  Grant  all  this.  Cannot,  then,  the 
memory  be  exercised  as  well  by  acquiring  valuable  knowledge  as. 
by  acquiring  a  mere  knowledge  of  words  ?  Would  the  memory 
lose  any  thing  by  affixing  ideas  to  the  words  it  learnt  ?  The  same 
questions  apply  to  those  who  urge  the  habit  of  attention,  and  to  all 
those  advocates  of  the  study  who  insist  upon  the  exercise  which  it 
gives  to  the  mind.  We  do  not  question  the  utility  of  this  exercise  ; 
we  only  say,  that  while  the  mind  is  exercised  it  should  also  be  fed. 

^  Enq,  Causes  of  DtcHne  of  Nations,  p.  224. 
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such  topics  of  advocacy  are  resorted  to,  is  itself  an  indication 
of  the  questionable  utility  of  the  study.  No  one  thinks  it  necessary 
to  adduce  such  topics  as  reasons  for  learning  Addition  and  Sub- 
traction. 

The  intelligent  reader  will  perceive  that  the  ground  upon  which 
these  objections  to  classical  studies  are  urged  is,  that  they  occupy 
time  which  might  be  more  beneficially  employed.  If  the  period  of 
education  were  long  enough  to  leam  the  ancient  languages,  /'/t 
aaiiHiort  to  the  more  beneficial  branches  of  knowledge,  our  inquiry 
would  be  of  another  kind.  But  the  period  is  not  long  enough:  a 
selection  must  be  made ;  and  that  which  it  has  been  our  endeavour 
to  show  is,  that,  in  selecting  the  classics,  we  make  an  unwise 
selection. 

The  remarks  which  follow  will  be  understood  as  applying  to 
the  middle  ranks  of  society;  that  is,  to  the  ranks  in  which  the 
greatest  sum  of  talent  and  \'trtue  resides,  and  by  which  the  business 
of  the  world  is  principally  carried  on.  If  we  take  up  a  card  of 
terms  of  an  ordinary  Boarding- School,  we  probably  meet  with  an 
enumeration  something  like  this  ;— '  Reading,  Writing,  Arithmetic, 
English  Grammar,  Composition,  History,  Geography,  Use  of  the 
Globes,'  &c. ;  besides  the  '  accomplishments,'  and  French,  Greek, 
and  Latin.  'Education  consists  in  learning  what  makes  a  man 
usefiil,  respectable,  and  happy  in  the  line  for  which  he  is  destined.' 
Useful,  respectable,  and  happy,  not  merely  in  his  counting-house, 
but  in  his  parlour;  not  merely  in  his  own  house,  but  amongst  hia 
neighbours,  and  as  a  member  of  civilised  society.  Now,  surely  the 
list  of  subjects  which  are  set  down  above  is,  to  say  the  least,  very 
impeifcct.  Besides  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  what  is  the 
amount  of  knowledge  which  it  conveys  f  English  Grammar : — 
This  is,  in  fact,  not  Uarnt  by  committing  to  memory  lessons  in  the 
'  grammar  book.'  Composition : — This  is  of  consequence,  although, 
as  school  economy  is  now  managed,  it  makes  a  better  appearance 
on  the  master's  card  than  on  the  boy's  paper.  History,  Geography, 
and  the  Globe  problems,  arc  of  great  interest  and  value ;  and  ihc' 
great  imhappiness  is,  that  such  studies  are  postponed  to  others 
comparatively  little  worth. 

Since  human  knowledge  is  so  much  niore  extensive  than 
opportunity  of  individuals  for  acquiring  it,  it   becomes  of 
greatest  importance  so  to  economise  the  opportunity  as  to  make 
subservient  to  the  acquisition  of  as  targe  and  as  valuable  a  portion 
as  we  can.     It  is  not  enough  to  show  that  a  given  branch  of 
education  is  useful ;  you  must  show  that  it  is  the  most  useful  that 
can  be  selected.     Kemembtring  this,  I  think  it  would  be  expedienCi 
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to  dispense  with  the  formal  study  of  English  Grammar — a  pro- 
position which,  I  doubt  not,  many  a  teacher  will  hear  with 
wonder  and  disapprobation.  We  learn  the  grammar  in  order  that 
we  may  learn  English;  and  we  learn  English  whether  we  study 
grammars  or  not.  Especially  we  shall  acquire  a  competent  know- 
tedge  of  our  own  language,  if  other  departments  of  our  education 
were  improved.  A  boy  learns  more  English  Grammar  by  joining 
in  an  hour's  conversation  with  educated  people,  than  in  poring  for 
an  hour  over  Murray  or  Home  Tooke.  If  he  is  accustomed  to  such 
society,  and  to  the  perusal  of  well- written  books,  he  will  learn  English 
Grammar  though  he  never  sees  a  word  about  syntax ;  and  if  he  is 
not  accustomed  to  such  society  and  such  reading,  the  '  grammar 
books'  at  a  boarding-school  will  not  teach  it.  Men  learn  their 
own  language  by  habit  and  not  by  rules ;  and  this  is  just  what  we 
might  expect ;  for  the  grammar  of  a  language  is  itself  formed  from 
the  prevalent  habits  of  speech  and  writing.  A  compiler  of  grammar 
first  observes  these  habits,  and  then  makes  his  rules;  but  if  a 
person  is  himself  familiar  with  the  habits,  why  study  the  rules  ?  I 
say  nothing  of  grammar  as  a  general  science,  because,  although 
the  philosophy  of  language  be  a  valuable  branch  of  human  know- 
ledge, it  were  idle  to  expect  that  schoolboys  should  understand  it. 
The  objection  is  to  the  system  of  attempting  to  teach  children 
formally  that  which  they  will  learn  practically  without  tectching, 
A  grammar  of  Murray's  lies  before  me,  of  which  the  leaves  are 
worn  into  rags  by  being  *  learnt'  I  find  the  child  is  to  learn  that 
words  are  articulate  sounds,  used  by  common  consent  as  signs  of 
our  ideas.  Now,  I  am  persuaded  that  to  nine  out  of  every  ten  who 
*  get  this  lesson  by  heart,'  it  conveys  little  more  information  than  if 
the  sentence  were  in  Esquimaux.  They  do  not  know,  with  any 
distinctness,  what '  articulate  sounds '  means — nor  what  the  phrase 
'  common  consent '  means — ^nor  what '  signs  of  ideas '  means ;  and 
yet  they  know,  without  learning,  all  that  this  formidable  sentence 
proposes  to  teach.  They  know  perfectly  well  that  they  speak  to 
their  brothers  and  sisters  in  order  to  convey  their  ideas.  Again : 
'  An  improper  diphthong  has  but  one  of  the  vowels  sounded,  as  ea 
in  eagle,  oa  in  boat'  Does  not  every  child  who  can  spell  the  words 
eagle  and  boat  know  this  without  hearing  a  word  about  improper 
diphthongs  ?  This  species  of  instruction  is  like  that  of  a  man  who, 
seeing  a  boy  running  after  a  hoop,  should  stop  him  to  make  him 
learn  by  heart,  that  in  order  to  run  he  must  use,  in  a  certain  order, 
flexors  and  extensors  and  the  tendon  Achilles.  A  little  girl  runs  to 
her  mother  and  says,  '  Mary  has  given  me  Cowper's  Task :  This 
is  what  I  wanted.'    But  stiU  the  little  girl  must  learn  from  her 
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** grammar  book'  how  to  use  the  word  what.  And  this  is  the 
process : — *  What  is  a  kind  of  compound  relative,  including  both 
the  antecedent  and  the  relative,  and  is  equivalent  to  that  which,  as, 
This  is  what  I  wanted ! '  It  really  is  wonderful  that  such  a  system 
of  instruction  should  be  continued — a  system  which  most  laboriously 
attempts  to  teach  that  which  a  child  will  learn  without  teaching, 
and  which  is  almost  utterly  abortive  in  itself.  Children  do  not 
learn  to  speak  and  write  correctly  by  learning  lessons  like  these. 
A  gentleman  told  me  the  other  day,  that  he  learnt  one  of 
Murray's  grammars  until  he  could  actually  repeat  it  from  beginning 
to  end ;  and  he  does  not  recollect  that  one  particle  of  knowledge 
-was  conveyed  to  his  mind  by  it. 

Whilst  the  attempt  thus  to  teach  grammar  is  so  needless  and 
so  futile,  it  occupies  a  great  deal  of  a  boy's  time ;  and  by  doing 
this,  it  does  great  mischief,  since  his  time  is  precious  indeed.  He 
might  learn  a  great  deal  more  of  grammar  by  reading  useful  and 
interesting  books,  and  by  conversation  respecting  science  and 
literature  with  an  educated  master,  than  by  acquiring  grammatical 
rules  by  rote.  Grammar  would  be  a  collateral  acquisition;  he 
would  learn  it  whilst  he  was  learning  other  important  things. 

*  In  general.  Science  is  preferable  to  Literature — the  knowledge 
•of  things  to  the  knowledge  of  words.  It  is  not  by  literature,  nor 
by  merely  literary  men,  that  the  business  of  human  society  is  now 
carried  on.  Directly  and  immediately  we  have  risen  to  the  station 
which  we  occupy,  not  by  literature,  not  by  the  knowledge  of  extinct 
languages,  but  by  the  sciences  of  politics,  of  law,  of  public  economy, 
of  commerce,  of  mathematics;  by  astronomy,  by  chemistry,  by 
mechanics,  by  natural  history.  It  is  by  these  that  we  are  destined 
to  rise  yet  higher.  These  constitute  the  business  of  society,  and  in 
these  ought  we  to  seek  for  the  objects  of  education.'  * 

Yet  at  school  how  little  do  our  children  learn  of  these  !  The 
reader  will  ask,  what  system  of  education  we  would  recommend ; 
and  although  the  writer  of  these  pages  can  make  no  pretensions  to 
accuracy  of  knowledge  upon  the  subject,  he  thinks  that  an  improved 
system  would  embrace,  even  in  ordinary  boarding-schools,  such 
topics  of  instruction  as  these : 

Reading — Writing— (.'omnion  Arithmetic — Book-keeping. 

Geography — Natural  History,  embracing  Zoolo^,  Botany,  Mineralogy,  &c 

History  of  Mankind,  especially  the  History  of  recent  times. 

Biography,  particularly  of  moKlema. 

Natural  I^ilosophy,  embracing  Mechanics,  Pneumatics,  Optics,  &c.,  and  il- 
lustrated by  experiments :  and  embracing  also  Chemistry  with  experi* 
ments— Galvanism,  &c. 

*  Art.  9:  Outlines  of  Hiilosophical  Education,  &c     West,  Rev,  No.  7. 
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•Geology — Land  Measuring — Familiar  Geometry. 

Elements  of  Political  Science  ;  embracing  Principles  of  Religious  and  Civil 
Liberty  ;  of  Civil  Obedience  ;  of  Penal  Law  and  the  general  Administration  of 
Justice  ;  of  Political  Economy,  &c. 

If  the  reader  should  think  that  boys  under  sixteen  can  acquire 
little  or  no  knowledge  of  these  multifarious  subjects,  he  is  to 
remember  what  the  enumeration  excludes^  and  how  vast  a  propor- 
tion of  a  boy*s  time  the  excluded  subjects  now  occupy.  The 
whole,  perhaps,  of  all  his  forenoons  is  now  devoted  to  Latin — Latin 
is  excluded.  An  hour  before  breakfast  is  probably  spent  in  learning 
sentences  in  a  book  of  Grammar : — this  mode  of  learning  Gnunmar 
is  excluded.  The  amount  of  knowledge  which  a  boy  might  acquire 
diuing  these  hours  is  very  great.  The  formal  learning  of  spelling 
does  not  appear  in  our  enumeration.  In  many  schools,  this 
occupies  a  considerable  portion  of  every  week,  if  not  of  every  day. 
Spelling  may  be  learnt,  and  in  fact  is  learnt,  like  grammar,  by 
habit.  A  person  reads  a  book,  and,  without  thinking  of  it,  insen- 
sibly learns  to  spell :  that  is,  he  perceives,  when  he  writes  a  word 
incorrectly,  that  it  does  not  bear  the  same  appearance  as  he  has 
been  accustomed  to  observe.  Some  persons,  when  they  are  in 
doubt  as  to  the  orthography  of  a  word,  write  it  in  two  or  three 
-ways,  and  their  eye  tells  them  which  is  correct.  Here  again  is  a 
considerable  saving  of  time.  Nor  is  this  all.  I  would  noi/ormaily 
teach  boys  to  write.  I  would  not  give  them  a  Copy  Book  to  write, 
hour  after  hour,  Reward  sweetens  Labour  and  Industry  is  praised; 
but,  since  they  would  have  occasion  to  write  many  things  in  the 
pursuit  of  their  other  studies,  I  would  require  them  to  write  those 
things  fairly  : — that  is,  once  more,  they  should  learn  to  write  whits t 
they  are  learning  to  think.  Nor  would  I  formally  teach  them  to 
read  ;  but  since  they  would  have  many  books  to  peruse,  they  should 
frequently  read  them  audibly  :  and  by  degrees  would  learn  to  read 
them  well,  and  they  would  be  much  more  likely  to  read  them  well, 
when  the  books  were  themselves  delightful  than  when  they  went 
up  to  the  master's  desk  to  'read  their  lessons.'  Learning  'words 
and  meanings,'  as  the  schoolboy  calls  it,  is  another  of  the  modes 
in  which  much  time  is  wasted.  The  conversation  to  which  a 
young  person  listens,  the  books  which  he  reads,  are  the  best 
teachers  of  words  and  meanings.  He  cannot  help  learning  the 
meaning  of  words  if  they  frequently  and  familiarly  occiu* ;  and  if  they 
rarely  occur,  he  will  gain  very  little  by  learning  columns  of  Entick. 

With  this  exclusion  of  some  subjects  of  study,  and  alteration  of 
the  mode  of  pursuing  others,  a  schoolboy's  time  would  really  be 
much  more  than  doubled.     Every  year  would  practically  be  ex- 
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panded  into  two  or  three.     Let  us  refer  then  to  some  of  the  5i 
of  Education  which  have  been  proposed. 

In  leaching  Geography,  loo  little  use  is  made  of  maps  a  _ 

mjich  of  books.  A  boy  will  learn  more  by  examining  a  good  map 
and  by  listening  to  a  few  intelligible  explanations,  than  by  weary- 
ing himself  with  pages  of  geographical  lessons.  Lesson -learning  is 
the  bane  of  education.  It  disgusts  and  wearies  young  persons ; 
and,  except  with  extreme  watchfulness  on  the  part  of  the  teacher 
is  almost  sure  to  degenerate  into  learning  words  without  ideas.  It 
is  not  an  easy  thing  for  a  child  to  learn  half  a  dozen  paragraphs 
liill  of  proper  names,  describing  by  what  mountains  and  seas  half  a 
dozen  countries  are  bounded.  Yet  with  much  less  labour,  he  might 
learn  the  facts  more  perfectly  by  his  cj'e,  and  with  less  probability 
of  their  passing  from  his  memory.  The  lessons  will  not  be  remeniii_ 
bered  except  as  they  convey  ideas. 

To  most  if  not  to  all  young  persons,  Natural  History  is  a 
lightful  study.  Zoology,  if  accompanied  by  good  plates,  conve| 
permanent  and  useful  knowledge.  Such  a  book  as  Wood's 
graphy  is  a  more  valuable  medium  of  educ.ition  than  three-fourtl 
of  the  professed  school-books  in  existence. 

History  and  Biography  are,  if  it  be  not  the  fault  of  the  t 
or  his  books,  delightful  also,  Modern  times  should  always  be  pre- 
ferred; partly  because  the  knowledge  they  communicate  is  more 
certain  and  more  agreeable,  and  partly  because  it  bears  an  incom- 
parably greater  relation  to  the  present  condition  of  men  ;  and  for 
that  reason  it  is  better  adapted  to  prepare  the  young  person  for  the 
part  which  he  is  lo  lake  in  active  hfe.  If  historical  books  even 
for  the  young  possessed  less  of  the  character  of  mere  chronicles  of 
facts,  and  contained  a  few  of  those  connecting  and  illustrating 
paragraphs  which  a  man  of  philosophical  mind  knows  how  to 
introduce,  History  might  become  a  powerful  instrument  in  imparl- 
ing sound  principles  to  the  mind,  and  thus  in  meliorating  the 
general  condition  of  society.  Both  Biography  and  History  shonld 
be  illustrated  with  good  plates.  The  more  we  can  teach  through 
the  eye  the  better,  li  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  thai  a  boy  should 
not  'learn  lessons'  in  either.  He  should  rtaJ  these  books,  anf 
means  should  afterwards  be  taken  to  ascertain  whether  he  has  n 
them  to  good  purpose. 

There  is,  according  lo  my  views,  no  study  that  is  more  adapto 
to  please  and  improve  young  persons  than  that  of  Nnlund  Philo 
sophy.  When  I  was  a  schoolboy  I  attended  a  few  Icciurcs  c 
Air  Pump,  Galvanism,  &c..  and  I  value  the  knowledge  which  | 
gained  in  three  evenings,  more  highly  than  any  other  that  1  gained 
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at  school  in  as  many  months.  Whilst  our  children  are  poring  over 
lessons  which  disgust  them,  we  allow  that  magazine  of  wonders 
which  heaven  has  stored  up  to  lie  unexplored  and  unnoticed. 
There  are  multitudes  of  young  men  and  women  who  are  considered 
respectably  educated,  who  are  yet  wonderfully  ignorant  of  the  first 
principles  of  natural  science.  Many  a  boy  who  has  spent  years 
upon  Latin,  cannot  tell  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  water  rises  in  a 
pump ;  and  would  stare  if  he  were  told  that  the  decanters  on  the 
table  were  not  colder  than  the  baize  they  stand  on.  I  would 
rather  that  my  son  were  familiar  with  the  subjects  of  Pale/s 
Theology,  than  that  he  should  surpass  Elizabeth  Carter  in  a  trans- 
lation of  Epictetus. 

Respecting  the  propriety  of  attempting  to  convey  any  knowledge 
of  Political  Science,  many  readers  will  probably  doubt.  Yet  why  ? 
Is  it  not  upon  the  goodness  or  badness  of  political  institutions  that 
much  of  the  happiness  or  misery  of  mankind  depends  ?  And  what 
means  are  so  likely  to  amend  the  bad,  or  to  secure  the  continuance 
of  the  good,  as  the  intelligent  opinion  of  a  people  ?  We  know  that 
in  all  free  states  like  our  own,  Public  Opinion  is  powerful.  What 
then  can  be  more  obviously  true  than  that  it  should  be  made  as 
just  as  we  can  ?  Nor  would  it  be  to  much  purpose  to  reply,  that 
every  master  will  teach  his  own  political  creed,  and  only  nurse  up 
ignorant  and  angry  squabbles.  The  same  reason  would  apply 
against  inculcating  Religious  Principles:  yet  who  thinks  these 
principles  should  be  neglected  because  there  are  many  creeds  ? 
Besides,  one  of  the  best  means  of  educing  political  truth  is  by 
enquiry  and  discussion,  and  these  are  likely  to  be  rationally  pro- 
moted by  making  the  Elements  of  Political  knowledge  a  subject  of 
education.  To  say  the  truth,  these  elements  are  not  really  very 
abstruse  or  remote.  Having  once  established  the  maxim — which 
no  reasonable  man  disputes — that  the  proper  purpose  of  govern- 
ment is  to  secure  the  happiness  of  the  community,  very  little  is 
wanted  in  applying  the  principle  to  particular  questions  but  honest 
conscientious  thought  The  difficulties  are  occasioned  not  so  much 
by  the  nature  of  the  case,  as  by  the  interests  and  prejudices  which 
habit  and  existing  institutions  introduce;  and  how  shall  these 
interests  and  prejudices  be  so  effectually  prevented  from  influencing 
the  mind,  as  by  the  inculcation  of  simple  truths  before  young  per- 
sons mix  in  the  business  of  the  world  ? 

These  are  general  suggestions :  details  are  foreign  to  our  pur- 
pose ;  but  from  these  general  suggestions  the  intelligent  parent  will 
perceive  the  kind  of  education  that  is  proposed.  If  such  an  educa- 
tion would  convey  to  young  persons  some  tolerable  portion  of  '  iVsr^ 
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knowledge  and  the  spirit  of  their  age  and  country,'  if 
lo  make  them  '  useful,  respectable,  and  happy '  in  ihi 
lionships  of  life,  the  objects  of  Intelieetual  Educali 
same  degree,  attained.  So  limited  is  the  opportunity  of  the  young 
for  acquiring  knowledge  io  comparison  with  the  extent  of  knowledge 
itself,  thai,  upon  some  subjects,  little  more  is  to  be  effected  during 
the  ye»rs  that  are  professedly  devoted  to  education,  than  lo  induce 
the  desire  of  information,  and  the  habit  of  seeking  it.  A  boy  can- 
not be  expected  to  acquire  very  extensive  information  respecting 
(he  application  of  the  mechanical  powers;  but  if  he  sees  the  value 
and  the  pleasure  of  studying  it,  be  may  hereafter  benefti  his  country 
and  the  world  by  his  ingenuity.  Or  a  boy  cannot  be  expected  to 
know  more  than  the  elements  of  chemistry ;  yet  this  knowledge 
may  in  future  enable  him  to  add  greatly  to  the  comforts  and  con- 
veniences of  human  life. 

There  are  indications  of  a  revolution  in  the  system  of  education 
which  will  probably  lead  both  to  great  and  beneficial  results^ 
Science  is  evidently  gaining  ground  upon  the  judgmenis  and 
tions  of  the  public.  Elementary  bonks  of  Science  are  indeed 
familiar  companions  of  young  persons  after  they  have  U/t 
They  lay  aside  tenses  and  parsing  for  'Conversations  on  Chemii 
This  is,  so  far.  ..s  it  should  be ;  and  it  would  be  better  still  if  similar 
books  had  taken  the  place  at  school^  of  accents  and  quantities,  and 
cases  and  genders,  and  lesson-learning  by  rote.  This  revolution  is 
also  indicated  by  the  topics  which  are  introduced  into  Mcchanii 
Institutes.  These  associations  seem  almost  instinctively 
science  to  hteralure.  simply  as  such.  Pcrh.ips  it  will  be  said 
science  is  the  branch  of  knowledge  which  is  more  peculiarly  adapt 
to  their  employments  in  life,  liut  the  scientific  information  which 
an  individual  acquires,  usually  produces  httleiir.mediatc  effect  upon 
his  mode  of  working.  The  carpenter  cannot  put  up  a  staircase  the 
better  for  attending  a  lecture  on  Chemistry.  No;  ihcy  prefer 
science  because  it  is  preferable ;  preferable,  not  for  mechanics 
merely,  but  for  man.  It  is  of  less  consequence  to  Man  to  know 
what  Horace  wrote,  or  lo  be  able  to  criticise  the  Greek  Anihology, 
thaji  to  know  by  what  laws  the  Deity  regulates  ihe  opcr: 
nature,  and  by  what  mc.nns  those  operations  arc  made  subservii 
to  the  purposes  of  life. 

A  consideration  of  ihc  kind  of  knowledge  which  education  i 
imparl,  is  however  but  one  division  of  the  general  subject. 
consideration  of  the  best  mode  of  imparting  it,  is  another.    \. 
reasons  induce  the  writer  to  say  little  respecting  the  Inst^ofwhil 
reasons  one  is,  Otat  be  docs  not  possess  information  th.'\t 
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his  own  mind  ;  and  another,  that  it  is  not  so  immediately  connected 
with  the  general  purpose  of  the  work.  That  great  improvements 
have  recently  been  made  in  the  mode  of  conveying  knowledge  to 
large  numbers,  is  beyond  dispute.  Whether,  or  to  what  extent, 
these  improvements  are  applicable  to  schools  of  twenty  children  or 
to  families  of  three  or  four,  experience  will  be  likely  to  decide. 
With  the  prodigious  power  of  giving  publicity  and  exciting  dis- 
cussion which  men  now  possess,  the  best  systems  are  likely  ulti- 
mately to  prevail 

One  observation  may,  however,  safely  be  made — that  if  two 
systems  are  proposed,  each  with  apparently  nearly  equal  claims, 
and  one  of  which  will  be  more  pleasurable  to  the  learner,  that  one 
is  undoubtedly  the  best.  That  which  a  boy  delights  in  he  will 
learn ;  and  if  the  subjects  of  instruction  were  as  delightful  as  they 
ought  to  be,  and  the  mode  of  conveying  were  pleasurable  too,  there 
would  be  an  immense  addition  to  the  stock  of  knowledge  which  a 
schoolboy  acquires.  We  complain  of  the  aversion  of  the  young  to 
learning,  and  the  yotmg  complain  of  their  weariness  and  disgust. 
It  is  in  a  great  degree  our  own  faults.  Knowledge  is  delightful  to 
the  human  mind;  but  we  may,  if  we  please,  select  such  kinds  of 
knowledge,  and  adopt  such  modes  of  imparting  it,  as  shall  make 
the  whole  system  not  delightful,  but  repulsive.  This,  to  a  great 
extent,  we  actually  do.    We  may  do  the  contrary  if  we  will 

There  does  not  appear  any  reason  why  the  education  of  women 
should  differ,  in  its  essentials,  from  that  of  men.  The  education 
which  is  good  for  human  nature  is  good  for  them.  They  are  a 
part— and  they  ought  to  be  in  a  much  greater  degree  than  they  are, 
a  part— of  the  effective  contributors  to  the  welfare  and  intelligence 
of  the  human  family.  In  intellectual  as  well  as  in  other  affairs, 
they  ought  to  be  fit  helps  to  man.  The  preposterous  absurdities 
of  chivalrous  times  still  exert  a  wretched  influence  over  the  character 
and  allotment  of  women.  Men  are  not  polite  but  gallant :  they  do 
not  act  towards  women  as  to  beings  of  kindred  habits  and  character, 
as  to  beings  who,  like  the  other  portion  of  mankind,  reason,  and 
reflect,  and  judge,  but  as  to  beings  who  please,  and  whom  men  are 
bound  to  please.  Essentially  there  is  no  kindness,  no  politeness 
in  this ;  but  selfishness  and  insolence.  He  is  the  man  of  politeness 
who  evinces  his  respect  for  the  female  mind.  He  is  the  man  of 
insolence  who  tacitly  says,  when  he  enters  into  the  society  of 
women,  that  he  needs  not  to  bring  his  intellects  with  him.  I  do  not 
mean  to  affirm  that  these  persons  intend  insolence,  or  are  conscious 
always  of  the  real  character  of  their  habits :  they  think  they  are 
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aitentive  and  polite;  and  habti  has  become  so  inveterate,  that  they 
really  are  not  pleased  if  a  woman,  by  the  vigour  of  her  conversation, 
interrupts  the  pleasant  trifling  to  which  they  are  accustomed. 
Unhappily,  a  great  number  of  women  themselves  prefer  this  var- 
nished and  gilded  contempt  to  solid  respiecL  They  would  rather 
think  themselves  fascinating  than  respectable.  They  wiU  not  sec, 
and  very  often  they  do  not  see,  the  practical  insolence  with  which 
Ihey  are  treated  ;  yet  what  insolence  is  so  great  as  that  of  half  a 
doien  men  who,  having  been  engnged  in  an  intelligent  conversation, 
suddenly  exchange  it  for  frivolity  if  ladies  enter. 

For  this  unhappy  state  of  intellectual  intercourse,  female  educa- 
tion is  in  too  great  a  degree  adapted.  A  large  class  are  taught  less 
to  think  than  to  shine.  If  they  glitter,  it  matters  little  whether  it 
be  the  glitter  of  gilding  or  of  gold.  To  be  accomplished  is  of 
greater  interest  than  to  be  sensible.  It  is  of  more  consequence  to 
this  class  to  charm  by  the  tones  of  a  piano,  than  to  delight  and  in- 
vigorate by  intellectual  conversation.  The  effect  is  reciprocally 
bad.  An  .ibsurd  education  disqualifies  them  for  intellectual  ever- 
tion,  and  that  very  disqualification  perpetuates  the  degradation.  I 
say  the  degradation,  for  the  word  is  descriptive  of  the  fact.  A 
captive  is  not  the  less  truly  bound  because  his  chains  are  made  of 
silver  and  studded  with  rubies.  If  any  community  exhibits,  in  the 
collective  character  of  its  females,  an  exception  to  these  remarks,  it 
is  I  think  exhibited  amongst  the  Society  of  Friends,  Within  the 
last  twenty-five  j-ears  the  public  have  had  many  opportunities  of 
observing  the  intellectual  condition  of  quakcr  women.  The  public 
have  not  been  dauled  : — who  would  wish  it?  but  they  have  seen 
intelligence,  sound  sense,  considerateness,  discretion.  They  have 
seen  these  qualities  in  a  degree,  and  with  an  approach  to  universality 
□f  diffusion,  that  is  not  found  in  any  other  class  of  women  as  a 
class.  There  are,  indeed,  few  or  no  authors  amongst  them.  The 
quakers  are  not  a  wriling  people.  If  they  were,  there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  the  intelligence  and  discretion  which  are  manifested' 
by  their  women's  actions  and  conversation,  would  be  exhibited  in 
their  books. 

Unhappily  some  of  the  cavises  which  have  produced  these 
qualities,  are  not  easily  brought  into  ofieration  by  the  public.  One 
of  the  most  efficient  of  these  causes  consists  in  that  economy  of  the 
society,  by  which  its  women  have  an  extensive  and  a  j'i'/<ir<t/£  share 
in  the  internal  administration  of  its  affairs.  In  the  exercise  of  this 
administration  they  are  almost  inevitably  taught  to  think  and  to 
judge.  The  instrument  is  powerful;  but  how  shall  that  instrument 
be  applied — where  shall  it  be  procured — by  the  rest  of  the  public?     J 
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Not,  however,  that  the  intellectual  education  of  these  females  is 
what  it  ought  to  be,  or  what  it  might  be.  They,  too,  waste  their 
hours  over  'granunar  books,'  and  'geography  books,'  and  lesson 
books—over  Latin  sometimes,  and  Greek ;  and  if  the  remark  can 
be  adventured  on,  over  stitching  and  hemming  too.  Something 
must  be  amiss  when  a  girl  is  kept  two  or  three  hours  every  day  in 
acquiring  the  art  of  sewing.  What  that  something  is — whether  it 
is  practised  like  parsing  because  it  is  common,  or  whether  more 
accurate  proficiency  is  expected  than  reason  would  prescribe,  I 
presume  not  to  determine ;  but  it  may  safely  be  concluded,  that  if 
a  portion  equal  to  a  fourth  or  a  third  part  of  those  years  which  are 
afforded  to  that  mighty  subject,  the  education  of  the  human  mind, 
is  devoted  to  the  acquisition  of  one  manual  art  like  this — more  is 
devoted  than  any  one  who  reasons  upon  the  subject  can  justify. 

If  then  we  were  wise  enough  to  regard  women,  and  if  women 
were  wise  enough  to  regard  themselves,  with  that  real  practical 
respect  to  which  they  are  entitled,  and  if  the  education  they  received 
was  such  as  that  respect  would  dictate,  we  might  hereafter  have 
occasion  to  say,  not  as  it  is  now  said,  that  *  in  England  women  are 
queens,'  but  something  higher  and  greater ;  we  might  say  that  in 
everything  social,  intdlectual,  and  religious,  they  were  fit  to  co- 
operate with  man,  and  to  cheer  and  assist  him  in  his  endeavours  to 
promote  his  own  happiness,  and  the  happiness  of  his  family,  his 
country,  and  the  world. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

MORAL  EDUCATION. 


To  a  good  Moral  Education,  two  things  are  necessary :  That  the 
young  should  receive  information  respecting  what  is  right  and  what 
is  wrong;  and,  That  they  should  be  ^mished  with  motives  to  ad- 
here to  what  is  right  We  should  communicate  moral  Knowledge 
and  moral  dispositions. 

I.  In  the  endeavour  to  attain  these  ends,  there  is  one  great 
pervading  difficulty,  consisting  in  the  imperfection  and  impurity  of 
the  actual  moral  condition  of  mankind.  Without  referring  at  pre- 
sent to  that  moral  guidance  with  which  all  men,  however  circum- 
stanced, are  furnished,^  it  is  evident  that  much  of  the  practical 
moral  education  which  an  individual  receives,  is  acquired  by  habit 

'  See  Essay  i,  c.  vi. 
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and  from  the  actions,  opinions,  and  general  example  of 
around  him.  It  is  thus  that,  to  a  great  extent,  he  acqui 
education.  He  adopts  the  notions  of  others,  acquires  insensibly  a 
similar  set  of  principles,  and  forms  to  himself  a  similar  scale  of 
right  and  wrong.  It  is  manifest  that  the  learner  in  such  a  school 
will  often  be  taught  amiss.  Vet  how  can  wc  prevent  him  from 
heing  so  taught?  or  what  system  of  Moral  Education  is  likely  lo 
avail  in  opposition  to  the  contagion  of  example  and  the  influence  of 
notions  insensibly,  yet  constantly  instilled?  It  is  to  tittle  purpose 
to  take  a  boy  every  morning  into  a  closet,  and  there  teach  him 
moral  and  religious  truths  for  an  hour,  if  so  soon  as  the  hour  is  ex- 
pired, he  is  left  for  the  remainder  of  the  day  in  circumstances  in 
which  these  truths  are  not  recommended  by  any  living  examples. 

One  of  the  first  and  greatest  requisites,  therefore,  in  Morat 
Education,  is  a  situation  in  which  the  knowledge  and  the  practice 
of  moralily  is  inculcated  by  the  habitually  virtuous  conduct  of 
others,  The  boy  who  is  placed  in  such  a  situation  is  in  an  efficient 
moral  school,  [hough  he  may  never  hear  delivered  formal  rules  of 
conduct :  so  ihat,  if  parents  should  ask  how  they  may  best  give 
their  child  a  moral  education,  I  answer.  Be  virtuous  yourselves. 

The  young,  however,  are  unavoidably  subjected  to  bad  example 
as  to  good :  many  who  may  see  consistent  practical  lessons  of 
virtue  in  their  parents'  parlours,  must  see  much  that  is  contrary 
elsewhere  ;  and  we  must,  if  ive  can,  so  rectify  the  moral  percep- 
tions and  invigorate  the  moral  dispositions,  that  the  mind  shall 
eftiectuatly  resist  the  insinuation  of  evil.  I 

Religion  is  the  basis  of  Morality.  He  that  would  imparl  moral  < 
knowledge  must  begin  by  imparting  a  knowledge  of  God.  Wc  are 
not  advocates  of  formal  instruction — of  lesson  learning — in  moral 
any  more  than  in  intellectual  education.  Not  that  we  affirm  it  is 
undesirable  to  make  a  >-oung  person  commit  to  memory  maxims  of 
religious  truth  and  moral  duty.  These  things  may  be  right,  but 
they  are  not  the  really  efficient  means  of  forming  the  moral 
character  of  the  young.  These  maxims  should  recommend  them- 
selves to  the  judgment  and  affections,  and  this  can  hardly  be  hoped 
whilst  they  are  presented  only  in  a  didactic  and  insulated  form  to 
the  mind.  It  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  times,  that  there 
is  a  prodigious  increase  of  books  that  are  calculated  to  benelit 
whilst  they  delight  the  young.    These  are  effective  instruments 
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k  whilst  they  delight  the  young.  These  are  effective  instruments  in  ^H 
leaching  morality.  A  simple  narrative  {of  facts  if  it  be  possible},  ^H 
in  which  integrity  of  principle  and  purity  of  conduct  are  reconi-  ^H 
mended  to  the  affections  as  well  as  to  the  judgment— without  ^H 
aflectalion,  or  improbabilities,  or  factitious  sentiment,  is  likely  tO^^| 
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effect  substantial  good.  And  if  these  associations  are  judiciously 
renewed,  the  good  is  likely  to  be  permanent  as  well  as  substantial 
It  is  not  a  light  task  to  write  such  books,  nor  to  select  them. 
Authors  colour  their  pictures  too  highly.  They  must  indeed 
interest  the  young,  or  they  will  not  be  read  with  pleasure  :  but  the 
anxiety  to  give  interest  is  too  g^reat,  and  the  effects .  may  be  ex- 
pected to  diminish  as  the  narrative  recedes  from  congeniality  to 
the  actual  condition  of  mankind. 

A  judicious  parent  will  often  find  that  the  moral  culture  of  his 
child  may  be  promoted  without  seeming  to  have  the  object  in  view. 
There  are  many  opportunities  which  present  themselves  for 
associating  virtue  with  his  affections — for  throwing  in  amongst  the 
accumulating  mass  of  mental  habits,  principles  of  rectitude  which 
shall  pervade  and  meliorate  the  whole. 

As  the  mind  acquires  an  increased  capacity  of  judging,  I  would 
offer  to  the  young  person  a  sound  exhibition,  if  such  can  be  found, 
of  the  Principles  of  Morality.  He  should  know,  with  as  great 
distinctness  as  possible,  not  only  his  duty  but  the  reasons  of  it.  It 
has  very  unfortunately  happened  that  those  who  have  professed  to 
deliver  the  principles  of  morality,  have  commonly  intermingled 
error  with  truth,  or  have  set  out  with  propositions  fundamentally 
unsound.  These  books  effect,  it  is  probable,  more  injury  than 
benefit.  Their  truths,  for  they  contain  truths,  -are  frequently 
deduced  from  fallacious  premises — from  premises  from  which  it  is 
equally  easy  to  deduce  errors.  The  fallacies  of  the  Moral  Philosophy 
of  Paley  are  now  in  part  detected  by  the  public  :  there  was  a  time 
when  his  opinions  were  regarded  as  more  nearly  oracular  than 
now ;  and  at  that  time  and  up  to  the  present  time,  the  book  has 
efiectually  confused  the  moral  notions  of  multitudes  of  readers.  If 
the  reader  thinks  that  the  Principles  which  have  been  proposed  in 
the  present  Essays  are  just,  he  might  derive  some  assistance  from- 
them  in  conducting  the  moral  education  of  his  elder  children. 

There  is  negative  as  well  as  positive  Education — some  things 
to  avoid,  as  well  as  some  to  do.  Of  the  things  which  are  to  be 
avoided,  the  most  obvious  is  unfit  society  for  the  young.  If  a  boy 
mixes  without  restraint  in  whatever  society  he  pleases,  his  educa- 
tion will  in  general  be  practically  bad;  because  the  world  in 
general  is  bad  :  its  moral  condition  is  below  the  medium  between 
I)erfect  purity  and  utter  depravation.  Nevertheless,  he  must  at  some 
period  mix  in  society  with  almost  all  sorts  of  men,  and  therefore 
he  must  be  prepared  for  it.  Very  young  children  should  be  ex- 
cluded if  possible  from  all  unfit  association,  because  they  acquire 
habits  before  they  possess  a  sufficiency  of  counteracting  principle. 
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^^H  But  if  a  parent  has,  within  his  own  house,  sufficienily  endeavoured  ^^H 
^^H  Id  conlimi  and  invigorate  the  moral  character  of  his  child,  it  were  ^^H 
^^f  worse  than  fruitless  to  endeavour  to  retain  him  in  the  seclusion  of  ^^| 
a  monk.  He  should  feel  the  necessity  and  acquire  the  power  of  ^^| 
resisting  temptation,  by  being  subjected,  gradually  subjected,  tO'^^f 
that  temptation  which  must  one  day  be  presented  to  him.  In  the  ^^| 
endlessly  diversified  circumstances  of  families,  no  suggestion  of  ^H 
prudence  will  be  applicable  to  all;  but  if  a  parent  is  conscious  that  ' 

the  moral  tendency  of  his  domestic  associations  is  good,  it  will 
probably  be  wise  to  send  his  children  lo  day-schools  rather  than 
to  send  them  wholly  from  his  family.  Schools,  as  moral  instru- 
ments, contain  much  both  of  good  and  evil :  perhaps  no  means 
will  be  more  effectual  in  securing  much  of  the  good  and  avoiding 
much  of  the  evil,  than  that  of  allowing  his  children  10  spend  their  ^^ 
evenings  and  early  mornings  at  home.  ^^| 

In  ruminating  upon  Moral  Education,  we  cannot,  at  least  in  ^^| 
this  age  of  reading,  disregard  the  influence  of  books.  That  ■  ^H 
young  person  should  not  read  every  book  is  plain.  No  dis-  ^^ 
crimination  can  be  attempted  here ;  but  it  may  be  observed  that 
the  best  species  of  discrimination  is  that  which  is  supplied  by  a 
rectified  condition  of  the  mind  itself.  The  best  species  of  pro- 
hibition is  not  that  which  a  parent  pronounces,  but  that  which  is 
pronounced  by  purified  tastes  and  inclinations  in  the  mind  of  the 
young.  Not  that  the  parent  or  tutor  can  expect  that  all  or  many 
of  his  children  will  adequately  make  this  judicious  discrimination  ; 
but  if  he  cannot  do  every  thing  he  can  do  much.  There  arc  many 
persons  whom  a  contemptible  or  vicious  book  disgusts,  notwith- 
standing the  fascinations  which  it  may  contain.  This  disgust  is 
the  result  of  education  in  a  large  sense ;  and  some  portion  of  llus 
disgust  and  of  the  discrimination  which  results  from  it,  may  be 
induced  into  the  mind  of  a  boy  by  having  made  him  familiar  with 
superior  productions.  He  who  is  accustomed  to  good  society,  feeb 
little  temptation  to  join  in  the  vociferations  of  an  alehouse. 

And  here  it  appears  necessary  to  advert  to  the  moral  tendcni 
of  studying,  without  selection,  the  ancient  classics.     If  there  a 

•  objections  to  the  study  resulting  from  this  tendency,  they  are  to  I 
superadded  to  those  which  were  stated  in  the  last  chapter  on  i 
tclleciual  grounds ;  and  both  united  will  present  motives  to 
hesitation  on  the  pati  of  a  parent  which  he  cannot,  with  any  pro- 
priety, disregard.  The  mode  in  which  the  writings  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  authors  operate  is  not  an  ordinary  mode.  We  do  not 
I  approach  ihem  as  we  approach  ordinary  bnoks,  but  with  a  sort  of 

L^^H      habitual  admiration,  which  makes  their  influence,  whatever  be  its 

^  —  ' 
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nature,  peculiarly  strong.  That  admiration  would  be  powerful 
alike  for  good  or  for  evil.  Whether  the  tendency  be  good  or  evil, 
the  admiration  will  make  it  great. 

Now,  previous  to  enquiring  what  the  positive  ill  tendency  of 
these  writings  is — what  is  not  their  tendency  ?  They  are  Pagan 
books  for  Christian  children.  They  neither  inculcate  Christianity, 
nor  Christian  dispositions,  nor  the  love  of  Christianity.  But  their 
tendency  is  not  negative  merely.  They  do  inculcate  that  which  is 
adverse  to  Christianity  and  to  Christian  dispositions.  They  set  up, 
as  exalted  virtues,  that  which  our  own  religion  never  countenanced, 
if  it  has  not  specifically  condemned.  They  censure  as  faults  dis- 
positions which  our  own  religion  enjoins,  or  dispositions  so  similar 
that  the  young  will  not  discriminate  between  them.  If  we  en- 
thusiastically admire  these  works,  who  will  pretend  that  we  shall 
not  admire  the  moral  qualities  which  they  applaud?  Who  will 
pretend  that  the  mind  of  a  young  person  accurately  adjusts  his 
admiration  to  those  subjects  only  which  Christianity  approves? 
No  :  we  admire  them  as  a  whole  ;  not  perhaps  every  sentence  or 
•every  sentiment,  but  we  admire  their  general  spirit  and  character. 
In  a  word,  we  admire  that  which  our  own  religion  teaches  us  not 
to  imitate.  And  what  makes  the  effect  the  more  intense  is,  that 
we  do  this  at  the  period  of  life  when  we  are  every  day  acquiring 
our  moral  notions.  We  mingle  them  up  with  our  early  associa- 
tions respecting  right  and  wrong — with  associations  which  com- 
monly extend  their  influence  over  the  remainder  of  life.* 

A  very  able  Essay,  which  obtained  the  Norrisian  Medal  at 
Cambridge  for  1825,  forcibly  illustrates  these  propositions ;  and 
the  illustration  is  so  much  the  more  valuable,  because  it  appears 
to  have  been  undesigned.  The  title  is, '  No  valid  argument  can 
be  drawn  from  the  incredulity  of  the  Heathen  Philosophers  against 
the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion.' '  The  object  of  the  work  is  to 
show,  by  a  reference  to  their  >^Titings,  that  the  general  system  of 
their  opinions,  feelings,  prejudices,  principles,  and  conduct,  was 
utterly  incongruous  with  Christianity ;  and  that,  in  consequence 
of  these  principles,  &c,  they  actually  did  reject  the  religion.  This 
is  shown  with  great  clearness  of  evidence  ;  it  is  shown  that  a  class 
of  men,  who  thought  and  wrote  as  these  Philosophers  thought  and 
vnrote,  would  be  extremely  indisposed  to  adopt  the  religion  and 
morality  which  Christ  had  introduced.    Now,  this  appears  to  me 

^  'All  education  which  inculcates  Christian  opinions  with  Pagan  tastes 
awakens  conscience  but  to  tamper  with  it.' — Schimmelpenniadc,  BibJkal Frag- 
tnents, 

2  By  James  Amiraux  Jeremie. 
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K  to  be  conclusive  of  the  question  as  lo  the  present  tendency  of  their 
I  writings.  If  the  principles  and  prejudices  of  these  persons  indis- 
'  posed  them  to  the  acceptance  of  Christianity,  those  prejudices  and 
principles  will  indispose  the  man  who  admires  and  imbibes  them 
in  the  present  day.  Not  that  they  will  now  produce  the  effect  in 
the  sajne  degree.  We  are  now  surrounded  with  many  other  media 
by  which  opinions  and  principles  are  induced,  and  these  are 
frequently  influenced  by  the  spirit  of  Christianity.  The  study  and 
the  admiration  of  these  writings  may  not  therefore  be  expected  to 
tnake  men  absolutely  reject  Christianity,  but  to  indispose  them,  in 
a  greater  or  less  degree,  for  the  hearty  acceptance  of  Christiati 
principles  as  their  rules  of  conduct. 

Propositions  have  been  made  to  supply  young  persons  with 
selected  ancient  authors,  or  perhaps  with  editions  in  which  excep- 
tionable passages  are  expunged.  I  do  not  think  that  this  wilt 
greatly  avail.  It  is  not,  I  think,  the  broad  indecencies  of  Ovid, 
nor  any  other  insulated  class  of  sentiments  or  descriptions,  that 
effect  the  great  mischief;  it  is  the  pervading  spirit  and  tenor  of 
the  whole— a  spirit  and  tenor  from  which  Christianity  is  not  only 
excluded,  but  which  is  actually  and  greatly  adverse  lo  Christianity. 
There  is  indeed  one  considerable  benefit  that  is  likely  to  result 
from  such  a  selection,  and  from  expunging  particular  passagCS- 
Boys  in  ordinar)'  schools  do  not  learn  enough  of  the  classics  to 
acquire  much  of  their  general  mora!  spirit,  but  they  acquire  enough 
to  be  influenced,  and  injuriously  influenced,  by  being  familiar  with 
licentious  language  ;  and,  at  any  rate,  he  essentially  subserves  the 
interests  of  morality,  who  diminishes  the  power  of  opposing  in- 
fluences though  he  cannot  wholly  destroy  it. 

Finally,  the  mode  in  which  Intellectual  Education  generally  is 
acquired  may  be  made  either  an  auxiliary  of  Moral  Education  or 
the  contrary.  A  young  person  may  store  his  mind  with  literature 
and  science,  and  together  with  the  acquisition,  either  corrupt  bi» 
principles,  or  amend  and  invigorate  them.  The  world  is  so  ' 
abundantly  supplied  with  the  means  of  knowledge— there  are  so 
many  paths  to  the  desired  temple,  that  we  may  choose  our  own 
and  yet  anive  at  It.  He  (hat  thinks  he  cannot  possess  sufficient 
knowledge  without  plucking  fruit  of  unhallowed  trees,  surely  does 
not  know  how  boundless  are  the  variety  and  number  of  those  whic  h 
bear  wholesome  fruit.  Ho  cannot  indeed  know  every  thing 
without  studying  the  bad  ;  which,  however,  is  no  more  to  be 
recommended  in  literature  than  In  life.  A  man  cannot  know  all 
the  varieties  of  human  society  withnnt  Inking  up  his  abode  with 
felons  and  cannibals. 
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II.  But,  in  reality,  the  second  division  of  Moral  Education  is 
the  more  important  of  the  two — the  supply  of  motives  to  adhere  to- 
what  is  right.  Our  great  deficiency  is  not  in  knowledge  but  in 
obedience.  Of  the  offences  which  an  individual  commits  against 
the  Moral  Law,  the  great  majority  are  committed  in  the  conscious- 
ness that  he  is  doing  wrong.  Moral  Education  therefore  should  be- 
directed,  not  so  much  to  informing  the  young  what  they  ought  to 
do,  as  to  inducing  those  moral  dispositions  and  principles  which 
will  make  them  adhere  to  what  they  know  to  be  right. 

The  human  mind,  of  itself,  is  in  a  state  something  like  that  of 
men  in  a  state  of  nature,  where  separate  and  conflicting  desires 
and  motives  are  not  restrained  by  any  acknowledged  head.. 
Government,  as  it  is  necessary  to  society,  is  necessary  in  the 
individual  mind.  To  the  internal  community  of  the  heart  the 
great  question  is.  Who  shall  be  the  legislator  ?  Who  shall  regulate 
and  restrain  the  passions  and  affections?  Who  shall  command 
and  direct  the  conduct  ? — To  these  questions  the  breast  of  every 
man  supplies  him  with  an  answer.  He  knows,  because  he  feels, 
that  there  is  a  rightful  legislator  in  his  own  heart :  he  knows,, 
because  he  feels,  that  he  ought  to  obey  it. 

By  whatever  designation  the  reader  may  think  it  fit  to  indicate 
this  legislator,  whether  he  calls  it  the  law  written  in  the  heart,  or 
moral  sense,  or  moral  instinct,  or  conscience,  we  arrive  at  one 
practical  truth  at  last ;  that  to  the  moral  legislation  which  does 
actually  subsist  in  the  human  mind,  it  is  right  that  the  individuali 
should  conform  his  conduct. 

The  great  point  then  is,  to  induce  him  to  do  this — to  induce 
him,  when  inclination  and  this  law  are  at  variance,  to  sacrifice  the 
inclination  to  the  law  :  and  for  this  purpose  it  appears  proper,  first 
to  impress  him  with  a  high,  that  is,  with  an  accurate  estimate  of 
the  authority  of  the  law  itself.  We  have  seen  that  this  law  em- 
braces an  actual  expression  of  the  Will  of  God ;  and  we  have  seen 
that,  even  although  the  conscience  may  not  always  be  adequately 
enlightened,  it  nevertheless  constitutes  to  the  individual  an  au- 
thoritative law.  It  is  to  the  conscientious  internal  apprehension  of 
rectitude  that  we  should  conform  our  conduct.  Such  appears  to 
be  the  Will  of  God. 

It  should  therefore  be  especially  inculcated,  that  the  dictate  of 
conscience  is  never  to  be  sacrificed  ;  that  whatever  may  be  the 
consequences  of  conforming  to  it,  they  are  to  be  ventured. 
Obedience  is  to  be  unconditional — no  questions  about  the  utility  of 
the  law — no  computations  of  the  consequences  of  obedience — nO' 
presuming  upon  the  lenity  of  the  divine  government    'ItUvmr- 
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portant  so  to  regulate  the  undersiamling  and  Ima^nation  of  the 
young,  that  ihey  may  be  prepared  to  obey,  even  where  they  Ho  nat 
ns  of  the  commands  of  God.'  '  We  should  certainly 
deavour,  where  we  can,  to  show  ihem  the  reasons  of  the  divine 
itnmands,  and  this  more  and  more  as  their  understandings  gain 
Wenglh  J  but  let  it  be  obvious  to  them  thai  we  do  ourselves  con- 
sider it  as  quite  sufficiettt  if  God  has  commanded  us  lo  do  or  to 
avoid  anything.' ' 

Obedience  to  this  internal  legislator  is  not,  like  obedience  to 
civil  government,  enforced.  The  law  is  promulgated,  but  the 
passions  and  inclinations  can  refuse  obedience  if  ihey  will.  Penal- 
ties and  rewards  are  indeed  annexed  ;  but  he  who  braves  the 
penalty,  and  disregards  the  reward,  may  continue  to  violate  the 
law.  Obedience  therefore  must  be  voluntary,  and  hence  the 
paramount  importance,  in  moral  education,  of  habitually  subjecting 
the  will.  '  Parents,'  says  Hartley,  '  should  labour,  from  (he  earliest 
dawntngs  of  understanding  and  desire,  to  check  the  growing 
obstinacy  of  the  'ivill,  curb  all  sallies  of  passion,  impress  the  deepest, 
most  amiable,  reverential,  and  awful  impressions  of  i.iod,  a  future 
state,  and  all  sacred  things.' — '  Religious  persons  in  all  periods, 
who  have  possessed  the  light  of  revelation,  have  in  a  particular 
manner  been  sensible  thai  the  habit  of  silj-control  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  moral  worth.''  There  is  nothing  mean  or  mean- 
spirited  in  this.  It  is  magnanimous  in  philosophy  as  it  is  right  in 
morals.  It  is  the  subjugation  of  the  lower  qualities  of  our  nature 
to  wisdom  and  to  goodness. 

The  subjugation  of  the  will  to  the  dictates  of  a  higher  law, 
must  be  endeavoured,  if  we  would  succeed,  almost  in  infancy  and 
in  very  little  things  ;  from  the  earliest  dawnings,  as  Hartley  says, 
of  understanding  and  desire;  Children  must  Urst  obey  their 
parents,  and  those  who  have  the  care  of  them.  The  habii  of 
sacriRcing  the  will  to  another  judgment  being  thus  acquired,  the 
mind  is  prepared  to  sacrifice  the  will  to  the  judgment  pronounced 
within  itself  Show,  in  every  practicable  case,  why  you  cross  ihe 
inclinations  of  a  child.  Let  obedience  be  as  little  blind  as  it  may 
be.  It  is  a  great  failing  of  some  parents  that  ihey  will  not  descend 
^  from  the  imperative  mood,  and  that  they  seem  to  think  it  a  dero- 
^  gation  from  their  authority  to  place  their  orders  upon  any  other 
foundation  than  their  wills.  But  if  the  child  iees— and  children 
are  wonderfully  quicksighlcd  in  such  things— if  the  child  sees  that 
the  will  is  that  which  governs  his  parent,  how  shiill  he  cfticienily 
learn  that  the  will  should  «o/ govern  himself? 
I  *  Cax^erna.  Printifln  0/ liJKi.ii>o«.  '  iMd. 
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The  internal  law  carries  with  it  the  voucher  of  its  own  reason- 
ableness. A  person  does  not  need  to  be  told  that  it  is  proper  and 
right  to  obey  that  law.  The  perception  of  this  rectitude  and  pro- 
priety is  coincident  with  the  dictates  themselves.  Let  the  parent, 
then,  very  frequently  refer  his  son  and  his  daughter  to  their  own 
minds ;  let  him  teach  them  to  seek  for  instruction  there.  There 
are  dangers  on  every  hand,  and  dangers  even  here.  The  parent 
must  refer  them,  if  it  be  possible,  not  merely  to  conscience,  but  to 
enlightened  conscience.  He  must  unite  the  two  branches. of  Moral 
Education,  and  communicate  the  knowledge  whilst  he  endeavours 
to  induce  the  practice  of  morality.  Without  this,  his  children  may 
obey  their  consciences,  and  yet  be  in  error,  and  perhaps  in  fanati- 
cism. With  it,  he  may  hope  that  their  conduct  will  be  both 
conscientious,  and  pure,  and  right.  Nevertheless,  an  habitual 
reference  to  the  internal  law  is  the  great,  the  primary  concern ;  for 
the  great  majority  of  a  man's  moral  perceptions  are  accordant  with 
Truth. 

There  is  one  consequence  attendant  upon  this  habitual  refer- 
ence to  the  internal  law,  which  is  highly  beneficial  to  the  moral 
character.  It  leads  us  to  fulfil  the  wise  instruction  of  antiquity. 
Know  thyself.  It  makes  us  look  within  ourselves ;  it  brings  us 
acquainted  with  the  little  and  busy  world  that  is  within  us,  with  its 
many  inhabitants  and  their  dispositions,  and  with  their  tendencies 
to  evil  or  to  good.  This  is  valuable  knowledge  ;  and  knowledge 
for  want  of  which,  it  may  be  feared,  the  virtue  of  many  has  been 
wrecked  in  the  hour  of  tempest.  A  man's  enemies  are  those  of  his 
own  household  ;  and  if  he  does  not  know  their  insidiousness  and 
their  strength,  if  he  does  not  know  upon  what  to  depend  for 
assistance,  nor  where  is  the  probable  point  of  attack,  it  is  not 
likely  that  he  will  efficiently  resist.  Such  a  man  is  in  the  situation 
of  the  governor  of  an  unprepared  and  surprised  city.  He  knows 
not  to  whom  to  apply  for  effectual  help,  and  finds  perhaps  that 
those  whom  he  has  loved  and  trusted  are  the  first  to  desert  or  be« 
tray  him.  He  feebly  resists,  soon  capitulates,  and  at  last  scarcely 
knows  why  he  did  not  make  a  successful  defence. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that,  in  the  moral  education  which 
commonly  obtains,  whether  formal  or  incidental,  there  is  little  that 
is  calculated  to  produce  this  acquaintance  with  our  own  minds  ; 
little  that  refers  us  to  ourselves,  and  much,  very  much,  that  calls 
and  sends  us  away.  Of  many  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  they 
receive  almost  no  moral  culture.  The  plant  of  virtue  is  suffered  to 
grow  as  a  tree  grows  in  a  forest,  and  takes  its  chance  of  storm  or 
sunshine.    This,  which  is  good  for  oaks  and  pines,  is  not  good  for 
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man.    The  general  atmosphere  around  him  is  infected,  and  the 
juices  of  the  moral  plant  are  often  themselves  iinheahhy. 

In  the  nursery,  formularies  and  creeds  are  taught ;  but  this 
does  not  refer  the  child  to  its  own  mind.  Indeed,  unless  a  wake- 
ful solicitude  is  maintained  by  those  who  teach,  the  tendency  is  the 
reverse.  The  mind  is  kept  from  habits  of  ir 
offices  of  religion,  by  practically  directin 
tongue.  '  Many,  it  is  to  be  feared,  imagine  that  they  are  giving 
their  children  religious  principles,  when  they  are  only  leaching 
them  religious  truths.'  Vou  cannot  imparl  moral  education  as  you 
leach  a  child  to  spell. 

From  the  nursery  a  boy  is  sent  to  school.  He  spends  sis  or 
eight  hours  of  the  day  in  the  schoolroom,  and  the  remainder  is 
employed  in  the  sports  of  boyhood.  Once,  or  it  may  be  twice,  in 
the  day  he  repeats  a  form  of  prayer,  and  on  one  day  in  the  week 
he  goes  to  church.  There  is  very  little  in  all  this  to  make  him 
acquainted  with  the  interna!  community ;  and  habil,  if  nothing  else, 
■calls  his  reflections  away. 

From  school  or  from  college  the  business  of  life  is  begun.  It 
■can  require  no  argument  to  show,  that  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  life 
have  little  tendency  to  direct  a  man's  meditations  to  the  moral 
condition  of  his  own  mind,  or  that  they  have  much  tendency  |o 
employ  them  upon  other  and  very  different  things. 

Nay,  even  the  offices  of  public  devotion  have  almost  a  tendency 
to   keep  the  mind  without  itself.    What  if  we  say  ihal  the  self- 
contemplation  which  even  natural  religion  is  likely  to  produce,  is  1 
obstructed  by  the  forms  of  Christian  worship  ?    '  The  transitions  \ 
from  one  office  of  devotion  to  another,  are  contrived,  like  scenes  in 
the  dtama,  to  supply  the  mind  with  a  succession  of  divcrsiSed 
engagements.' '     This  supply  of  diversified  engagements,  whatever 
may  be  its  value  in  other  respects,  has  evidently  the  tendency  of 
which  we  speak.     It  is  not  designed  10  supply,  and  it  does  not 
■supply,  the  opportunity  for  calmness  of  recollection.    A  man  must  J 
atetraci  himself  from  the  external  service  if  he  would  investigated 
the  character  and  dispositions  of  the  inmates  of  his  own  breast.  J 
Even  the  architecture  and  decoration  of  churches  come  in  aid  ofl 
the  general  tendency.    They  make  the  eye  an  iiuxili;jry  of  the  ear^r 
and  both  keep  the  mind  at  a  distance  from  those  concerns  which  J 
are  peculiarly  its  own  ;  from  contemplating  its  own  weaknesses  andl 
wants ;  and  from  applying  to  God  for  that  peculiar  help,  which  I 
perhaps  itself  only  needs,  and  which   God  only  can  impart    So  J 
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little  are  the  course  of  education  and  the  subsequent  engagements 
of  life  calculated  to  foster  this  great  auxiliary  of  moral  character. 
It  is  difficult,  in  the  wide  world,  to  foster  it  as  much  as  is  needful. 
Nothing  but  wakeful  solicitude  on  the  part  of  the  parent  can  be 
expected  sufficiently  to  direct  the  mind  within  ;  whilst  the  general 
tendency  of  our  associations  and  habits  is  to  keep  it  without.  Let 
him,  however,  do  what  he  can.  The  habitual  reference  to  the  dic- 
tates of  conscience  may  be  promoted  in  the  very  young  mind. 
This  habit,  like  others,  becomes  strong  by  exercise.  He  that  is 
faithful  in  little  things  is  intrusted  with  more  ;  and  this  is  true  in 
respect  of  knowledge  as  in  respect  of  other  departments  of  the 
Christian  life.  Fidelity  of  obedience  is  commonly  succeeded  by 
increase  of  light ;  and  every  act  of  obedience  and  every  addition  to 
knowledge  furnishes  new  and  still  stronger  inducements  to  per- 
severe in  the  same  course.  Acquaintance  with  ourselves  is  the 
inseparable  attendant  of  this  course.  We  know  the  character  and 
dispositions  of  our  own  inmates  by  frequent  association  with  them : 
and  if  this  fidelity  to  the  internal  law,  and  consequent  knowledge 
of  the  internal  world,  be  acquired  in  early  life,  the  parent  may 
reasonably  hope  that  it  will  never  wholly  lose  its  efficiency  amidst 
the  bustle  and  anxieties  of  the  world. 

Undoubtedly,  this  most  efficient  security  of  moral  character  is 
not  likely  fully  to  operate  during  the  continuance  of  the  present 
state  of  society  and  of  its  institutions.  It  is  I  believe  true,  that  the 
practice  of  morality  is  most  complete  amongst  those  persons  who 
peculiarly  recommend  a  reference  to  the  internal  law,  and  whose 
institutions,  religious  and  social,  are  congruous  with  the  habit  of 
this  reference.  Their  history  exhibits  a  more  unshaken  adherence 
to  that  which  they  conceived  to  be  right — fewer  sacrifices  of  con- 
science to  interest  or  the  dread  of  suffering — less  of  trimming 
between  conflicting  motives — more,  in  a  word,  of  adherence  to 
rectitude  without  regard  to  consequences.  We  have  seen  that 
such  persons  are  likely  to  form  accurate  views  of  rectitude ;  but 
whether  they  be  accurate  or  not,  does  not  affect  the  value  of  their 
moral  education  as  securing  fidelity  to  the  degree  of  knowledge 
which  they  possess.  It  is  of  more  consequence  to  adhere  steadily 
to  conscience  though  it  may  not  be  perfectly  enlightened,  than  to 
possess  perfect  knowledge  without  consistency  of  obedience.  But 
in  reality  they  who  obey  most,  know  most ;  and  we  say  that  the 
general  testimony  of  experience  is,  that  those  persons  exhibit  the 
most  unyielding  fidelity  to  the  Moral  Law  whose  Moral  Education 
has  peculiarly  directed  them  to  the  law  written  in  the  heart. 
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CHAPTER   XIII, 
EDUCATION   OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

Whether  the  Education  of  those  who  arc  not  able  to  pay  fu 
educating  themselves  ought  to  be  a  private  or  a  national  charge,  t 
is  not  our  present  business  to  discuss.     It  is  in  this  country,  atl 
least,  left  to  the  voluntary  benevolence  of  individuals,  and  thisj 
consideration  may  apologise  for  a  brief  reference  to  it  here. 

It  is  not  long  since  it  was  a  question  whether  the  poor  shouljj 
be  educated  or  not.  That  time  is  past,  and  it  niny  be  hoped  t' 
time  will  soon  be  passed  when  it  shall  be  a  question.  To  v 
extent?— that  the  time  will  soon  arrive  when  it  will  be  agreed  1 
that  no  limit  needs  to  be  assigned  to  the  education  of  the  poor, 
but  that  which  is  assigned  by  their  own  necessities,  or  whicb 
ought  to  be  assigned  lo  the  education  of  ail  men.  There  ap- 
pears no  more  reason  for  excluding  a  poor  man  from  the  fields 
of  knowiedge,  than  for  preventing  him  from  using  his  eyes.  The 
mental  and  the  visual  poWers  were  alike  given  to  be  employed. 
A  man  should,  indeed,  '  shut  his  eyes  from  seeing  evil^  but  what- 
ever reason  there  is  for  letting  him  see  all  thai  is  beautiful,  and 
excellent,  and  innocent  in  nature  and  in  an,  there  is  the  same  for 
enabling  his  mind  to  expatiate  in  the  fields  of  knowledge. 

The  objections  which  are  urged  against  this  extended  education, 
are  of  the  same  kind  as  those  which  were  urged  against  any  educa- 
tion. They  insist  upon  the  probability  of  abuse.  It  was  said. 
They  who  can  write  may  forge  ;  they  who  can  read  may  read  what 
is  pernicious.  The  answer  was,  or  it  might  have  been— They  who 
can  hear,  may  hear  profaneness  and  learn  it ;  ihey  who  can  see^ 
may  see  bad  examples  and  follow  them  :^but  are  we  therefore  t» 
stop  our  ears  and  put  out  our  eyes  ? — It  is  hovi  said,  that  if  you 
give  extended  education  to  the  pioor,  you  will  elevate  them  above 
their  stations ;  that  a  critic  would  not  drive  a  wheelbarrow,  and 
that  a  philosopher  would  not  shoe  horses  or  weave  cloth.  But 
these  eonsequencesare  without  the  limitsof  possibility ;  because  the 
question  for  a  poor  man  is,  whether  he  shall  perform  such  offices  or 
starve  ;  and  surely  it  will  not  be  pretended  that  hungry  men  would 
miher  criticise  than  eat.  Science  and  literature  would  not  solicit 
a  poor  man  from  his  labourmore  irresistibly  than  ease  and  pleasure 
do  now  ;  yet  in  spite  of  these  solicitations  what  is  the  fact?  That 
the  poor  man  works  (or  his  bread.    This  is  the  inevitable  result 

It  is  not  the  positive  but  the  rclniivc  amount  of  knowledge  that 
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elevates  a  man  above  his  station  in  society.  It  is  not  because  he 
knows  much,  but  because  he  knows  more  than  his  fellows.  Edu- 
cate all,  and  none  will  fancy  that  he  is  superior  to  his  neighbours. 
Besides,  we  assign  to  the  possession  of  knowledge,  effects  which 
are  produced  rather  by  habits  of  life.  Ease  and  comparative 
leisure  are  commonly  attendant  upon  extensive  knowledge,  and 
leisure  and  ease  disqualify  men  for  the  laborious  occupations  much 
more  than  the  knowledge  itself. 

There  are  some  collateral  advantages  of  an  extended  education 
of  the  people,  which  are  of  much  importance.     It  has  been  observed 
that  if  the  French  had  been  an  educated  people,  many  of  the 
atrocities  of  their  Revolution  would  never  have  happened,  and  I 
believe  it.    Furious  mobs  are  composed,  not  of  enlightened  but  of 
unenlightened  men — of  men  in  whom  the  passions  are  dominant 
over  the  judgment,  because  the  judgment  has  not  been  exercised, 
and  informed,  and  habituated  to  direct  the  conduct.    A  factious 
declaimer  can  much  less  easily  influence  a  number  of  men  who 
acquired  at  school  the  rudiments  of  knowledge,  and  who  have 
subsequently  devoted  their  leisure  to  a  Mechanics'  Institute,  than 
a  multitude  who  cannot  write  or  read,  and  who    have  never 
practised  reasoning  and  considerate  thought.    And  as  the  Educa- 
tion of  a  People  prevents  political  evil,  it  effects  political  good. 
Despotic  rulers  well  know  that  knowledge  is  inimical  to  their 
power.    This  simple  fact  is  a  sufficient  reason,  to  a  good  and  wise 
man,  to  approve  knowledge  and  extend  it.      The  attention  to 
public  institutions  and  public  measures  which  is  inseparable  from 
an  educated  population,  is  a  great  good.    We  all  know  that  the 
human  heart  is  such,  that  the  possession  of  power  is  commonly 
attended  with  a  desire  to  increase  it,  even  in  opposition  to  the 
general  weal.     It  is  acknowledged  that  a  check  is  needed,  and  no 
check  is  either  so  efficient  or  so  safe  as  that  of  a  watchful  and 
intelligent  public  mind  :  so  watchful,  that  it  is  prompt  to  discover 
and  to  expose  what  is  amiss  ;  so  intelligent,  that  it  is  able  to  form 
rational  judgments  respecting  the  nature  and  the  means  of  amend- 
ment.    In  all  public  institutions  there  exists,  and  it  is  happy  that 
there  does  exist,  a  sort  of  vis  ifurtia  which  habitually  resists 
change.    This,  which  is  beneficial  as  a  general  tendency,  is  often 
injurious  from  its  excess  :  the  state  of  public  institutions  almost 
throughout  the  world,  bears  sufficient  testimony  to  the  truth,  that 
they  need  alteration  and  amendment  faster  than  they  receive  it — 
that  the  internal  resistance  of  change  is  greater  than  is  good  for 
man.      Unhappily,  the  ordinary  way  in  which  a  people  have 
endeavoured  to  amend  their  institutions,  has  been  by  some  m.o<iA 
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of  violence.  If  you  ask  when  a  nation  acquired  a  greater  degree 
of  freedom,  you  are  referred  lo  some  era  of  revolution  and  probably 
of  blood.  These  are  not  proper,  certainly  they  are  not  Christian, 
remedies  for  the  disease.  It  is  becoming  an  undisputed  proposi- 
tion, that  no  bad  institution  can  permanently  stand  against  the 
distinct  Opinion  of  a  People,  This  opinion  is  likely  to  be 
universal,  and  to  be  intelligent  only  amongst  an  enlightened 
community.  Now  that  reformation  of  public  institutions  which 
results  from  public  opinion,  is  the  very  best  in  kind,  and  is  likely 
to  be  the  best  in  its  mode  :^n  ils  kind,  because  public  opinion  i. 

■  the  pruper  twasure  of  the  needed  alteration;  and  in  its  mode^ 
because  alterations  which  result  from  such  a  cause,  are  Ukely  U 
temperately  made. 
It  may  be  feared  that  some  persons  object  to  an  extended  edu-' 
cation  of  the  people  on  these  very  grounds  which  we  propose  a 
commendations  ;  that  they  regard  the  tendency  of  education  to 
produce  examination,  and,  if  need  be,  alteration  of  established 
institutions,  as  a  reason  for  withholding  it  from  the  poor.  To  thesaj 
it  is  a  sufficient  answer,  that  if  increase  of  knowledge  and  habits  a 
investigation  tend  to  alter  any  established  institution,  it  is  fit  that  ii 
should  be  altered.  There  appears  no  means  of  avoiding  t' 
elusion,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  increase  of  knowledge  is  usually- 
attended  with  depravation  of  principle,  and  that  in  proportion  as  the 
judgment  is  exercised  it  decides  amiss. 

Generally,  that  intellectual  education  is  good  for  a  poor  man 
which  is  good  for  bis  richer  neighbours;  in  other  words,  that  Is 
good  for  the  poor  which  is  good  for  man.  There  may  he  excep- 
tions to  the  general  rule ;  but  he  who  is  disposed  to  doub:  the  Ut- 
•  ness  of  a  rich  man's  education  for  the  poor,  will  do  well  to  consider  J 
first  whether  the  rich  man's  education  is  fit  for  himself. 
children  of  persons  of  property  can  undoubtedly  learn  much  men 
than  those  of  a  labourer,  and  the  labourer  must  select  from  the  tidll 
man's  system  a  part  only  for  his  own  child.  But  this  docs  notl 
affect  the  general  conclusion.  The  parts  which  he  ought  t( 
are  precisely  those  pans  which  are  most  necessary  and  bcnefidall 

I  to  the  rich. 
Great  as  have  been  (he  improvements  in  the  methods  of  Ci 
veying  knowledge  to  the  poor,  there  is  leason  to  think  that  they  I 
will  be  yet  greater.  Sotne  useful  suggestions  for  the  instruction  offl 
older  children  may  1  think  be  obtained  from  the  systems  in  Infant  | 
Schools.  In  a  well-conducted  infant  school,  children  ncquira  I 
much  knowledge,  and  they  acquire  it  with  delight.  This  deliglit  Ji 
of  cxtn-mc  importance  :  perhaps  it  may  safely  be  concluded,  re- 
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specting  all  innocent  knowledge,  that  if  a  child  acquired  it  with 
pleasure  he  is  well  taught  It  is  worthy  observation,  that  in  the 
infant  system,  lesson-learning  is  nearly  or  wholly  excluded.  It  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  in  the  time  which  is  devoted  professedly  to 
education  by  the  children  of  the  poor,  much  extent  of  knowledge 
can  be  acquired ;  but  something  may  be  acquired  which  is  of 
much  more  consequence  than  mere  school-learning — the  love  and 
the  habits  of  enquiry.  If  education  be  so  conducted  that  it  is  a 
positive  pleasure  to  a  boy  to  learn,  there  is  little  doubt  that  this 
love  and  habit  will  be  induced.  Here  is  the  great  advantage  of 
-early  intellectual  culture.  The  busiest  have  some  leisure,  leisure 
which  they  may  employ  ill  or  well ;  and  that  they  will  employ  it 
well  may  reasonably  be  expected  when  knowledge  is  thus  attractive 
for  its  own  sake.  That  this  effect  is  in  a  considerable  degree 
actually  produced,  is  indicated  by  the  improved  character  of  the 
books  which  poor  men  read,  and  in  the  prodigious  increase  in  the 
number  of  those  books.  The  supply  and  demand  are  correspond- 
-ent.  Almost  every  year  produces  books  for  the  labouring  classes 
of  a  higher  intellectual  order  than  the  last.  A  journeyman  in  our 
•days  can  understand  and  relish  a  work  which  would  have  been  like 
Arabic  to  his  grandfather. 

Of  moral  education  we  say  nothing  here,  except  that  the  prin- 
ciples which  are  applicable  to  other  classes  of  mankind  are 
obviously  applicable  to  the  poor.  With  respect  to  the  inculcation 
of  peculiar  religious  opinions  on  the  children  who  attend  schools 
voluntarily  supported,  there  is  manifestly  the  same  reason  for  incul- 
cating them  in  this  case  as  for  teaching  them  at  all  This  sup- 
poses that  the  supporters  of  the  school  are  not  themselves  divided 
in  their  religious  opinions.  If  they  are,  and  if  the  adherents  to  no 
one  creed  are  able  to  support  a  school  of  their  own,  there  appears 
no  ground  upon  which  they  can  rightly  refuse  to  support  a  school 
in  which  no  religious  peculiarities  are  taught.  It  is  better  that 
intellectual  knowledge  together  with  imperfect  religious  principles 
should  be  communicated,  than  that  children  should  remain  in  dark- 
ness. There  is  indeed  some  reason  to  suspect  the  genuineness 
of  that  man's  philanthropy,  who  refuses  to  impart  any  knowledge 
to  his  neighbours  because  he  cannot,  at  the  same  time,  teach  them 
his  own  creed. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

AMUSEMENTS. 


■AJIONS.    ^^^^^1 
ilmost   all   ChristiaB  ^^^k 


\ 

^^^B  It   is  3  remarkable   circumstanre,   that   in   almost   ; 

^^^H  countries  many  of  the  public  and  papular  amusements  have  beea 

^^^H  regarded  as  objectionable  by  the  more   sober  and  conscientious 

^^^H  piart  of  the  community.     This  opinion  could  scarcely  have  been 

^^^H  general   unless  it  had  been  just ;  yet  luhy  should  a  people  prefer 

^^^1  amusements  of  which  good  men  feel  themselves  compelled  to  dis- 

^^^1  approve  ^     Is  it  because  no  public  recreation  can  be  devised  of 

^^^1  which  the  evil  is  not  greater  than  the  good  ?  or  because  the  m- 

^^^H  clinacions  of  most  men  are  such,  that  if  it  were  devised,  they  would 

^^^H  not  enjoy  it  ?     It  may  be  feared  that  the  desires  which  are  seeking 

^^^1  for  grati6cation  are  not  themselves  pure  ;  and  pure  pleasures  are 

^^^B  not  congenial  to  impure  minds.     The  real  cause  of  the  objection- 

^^H  able  nature  of  many  popular  diversions  is  to  be  sought  In  the  want 

w- 

^B     sol 

1^ 

^P      la^ 


Amusement  is  confessedly  a  subordin 

ither  the  principal  nor  amongst  ihe  principal  objects  of  proper 
solicitude.     No   reasonable   man    sacrifices   the   more    important  J 
thing  lo  the  less,  and  that  a  man's  religious  and  moral  candition  is  1 
of  incomparably  greater  importance  than  his  diversion.  Is  suffi-*  ^ 
ciently  plain.     In  estimating  the  propriety  or  rather  the  lawfulness 
given  amusement,  it  may  safely  be  laid  down,  That  none  is 
lawful  of  which  the  aggregate  consetguences  are  injurious  to  morals ; 
r,  if  its  effects  upon  the  immediate  agents  arc,  in  general, 
morally  bad  :  nor  if  it  occasions  needless  pain  and  misery  t< 
or  to  animals  : — nor,  lastly,  if  it  occupies  much  lime  or  is  att 

I  with  much  expense. — Respecting  all  amusements,  the  question  ild 
not  whether,  in  their  simple  or  theoretical  character,  they  xre  de-fl 
fensible,  but  whether  they  are  defensible  In  their  actually  exJstlnpV 
The  Drama.— So  that  if  a  person  by  way  of  showing  the  pn)- 
priety  of  theatrical  exhibitions,  should  ask  whether  there  was  any 
harm  in  a  man's  repeating  a  composition  before  others  and  accom- 
panying it  with  appropriate  gestures— he  would  ask  a  very  loolish 
qucslion  ;  because  he  would  ask  a  question  that  possesses  little  or 
no  relevancy  to  the  subject. — What  are  the  ordinary  effects  of  lh« 
stage  upon  those  who  act  on  it  ?  One  and  one  only  answer  can 
be  given — that  whatever  happy  exceptions  there  may  be,  the  effect 
is  bad  ;— that  the  moral  and  religious  character  of  actors  is  lower 
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than  that  of  persons  in  other  professions.  Mt  is  an  undeniable 
fact,  for  the  truth  of  which  we  may  safely  appeal  to  every  age  and 
nation,  that  the  situation  of  the  performers,  particularly  of  those  of 
the  female  sex^  is  remarkably  unfavourable  to  the  maintenance  and 
growth  of  the  religious  and  moral  principle,  and  of  course  highly 
dangerous  to  their  eternal  interests/  ^ 

Therefore,  if  I  take  my  seat  in  the  theatre,  I  have  paid  three  or 
five  shillings  as  an  inducement  to  a  number  of  persons  to  subject 
their  principles  to  extreme  danger; — and  the  defence  which  I 
make  is  that  I  am  amused  by  it.  Now,  we  affirm  that  this  defence 
is  invalid;  that  it  is  a  defence  which  reason  pronounces  to  be 
•absurd,  and  morality  to  be  vicious.  Yet  I  have  no  other  to  make  : 
it  is  the  sum  total  of  my  justification. 

But  this,  which  is  sufficient  to  decide  the  morality  of  the  ques- 
tion, is  not  the  only  nor  the  chief  part  of  the  evil.  The  evil 
which  is  suffered  by  performers  may  be  more  intense,  but  upon 
spectators  and  others  it  is  more  extended.  The  night  of  a  play  is 
the  harvest  time  of  iniquity,  where  the  profligate  and  the  sensual 
put  in  their  sickles  and  reap.  It  is  to  no  purpose  to  say  that  a 
man  may  go  to  a  theatre  or  parade  a  saloon  without  taking  part  in 
the  siuTounding  licentiousness.  All  who  are  there  promote  the 
licentiousness,  for  if  none  were  there,  there  would  be  no  licentious- 
ness ;  that  is  to  say,  if  none  purchased  tickets  there  would  be 
neither  actors  to  be  depraved,  nor  dramas  to  vitiate,  nor  saloons  to 
degrade,  and  corrupt,  and  shock  us. — The  whole  question  of  the 
lawfulness  of  the  dramatic  amusements,  as  they  are  ordinarily  con- 
ducted, is  resolved  into  a  very  simple  thing  : — After  the  doors  on 
any  given  night  are  closed,  have  the  virtuous  or  the  vicious  dis- 
positions of  the  attenders  been  in  the  greater  degree  promoted  ? 
Every  one  knows  that  the  balance  is  on  the  side  of  vice,  and 
this  conclusively  decides  the  question—*  Is  it  lawful  to  attend  ? ' 

The  same  question  is  to  be  asked,  and  the  same  answer  I 
believe  will  be  returned,  respecting  various  other  assembUes  for 
purposes  of  amusement.  They  do  more  harm  than  good.  They 
please  but  they  injure  us  ;  and  what  makes  the  case  still  stronger 
is,  that  the  pleasure  is  frequently  such  as  ought  not  to  be  enjoyed. 
A  tippler  enjoys  pleasure  in  becoming  drunk,  but  he  is  not  to 
allege  the  gratification  as  a  set-off  against  the  immorality.  And  so 
it  is  with  no  small  portion  of  the  pleasures  of  an  assembly.  Dis- 
positions are  gratified  which  it  were  wiser  to  thwart ;  and,  to  speak 
the  truth,  if  the  dispositions  of  the  mind  were  such  as  they  ought 

*  Wilberforcc,  Practical  View,  c  4,  s.  5. 
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to  be,  many  of  these  modes  of  diversion  would  be  neither  relished 
nor  resorted  to.  Some  persons  try  to  persuade  themselves  that 
charity  forms  n  part  of  their  motive  in  attending  such  places  ;  as 
when  the  profits  of  the  night  are  given  to  a  benevolent  institu- 
tion. They  hope,  I  suppose,  that  though  il  would  not  be  quite 
right  to  go  if  benevolence  were  not  a  gainer,  yet  that  the  end  war- 
rants the  means.  But  if  these  persons  are  charitable,  let  them  give 
their  guinea  without  deducting  half  for  purposes  of  questionable 
propriety.  Religious  amusements,  such  as  Oratorios  and  the  like, 
form  one  of  those  artifices  of  chicaner)'  by  which  people 
cheat,  or  try  to  cheat,  themselves.  The  music,  say  they,  is  sacredi 
is  devotional ;  and  we  go  to  hear  it  as  we  go  to  church  :  it  excites 
and  animates  our  religious  sensibilities.  This,  in  spite  of  the 
solemnity  of  the  association,  is  really  ludicrous.  These  scenes 
subserve  religion  no  more  than  Ihey  subserve  chemistry.  They 
do  not  increase  its  power  any  more  than  the  power  of  the  steam- 
engine.  As  it  respects  Christianity,  it  is  all  imposition  and  fic- 
tion :  and  it  is  unfortunate  that  some  of  the  most  solemn  topic* 
of  our  religion  are  brought  into  such  unworthy  and  debasing 
alliance.' 

MAsguEiUDES  are  of  a  more  decided  character.  If  the  plea- 
sure which  people  derive  from  meeting  in  disguises  consiste 
merely  in  the  '  fun  and  drollery '  of  the  thing,  we  might  wonder  a 
see  so  many  children  of  five  and  six  feet  high,  and  leave  them  p 
haps  to  their  childishness  t— but  the  tnith  is,  that  to  many  the  rest  d 
the  conccFilment  consists  in  the  opportunity  which  it  givesof  coven 
licentiousness  \  of  doing  that  in  secret,  of  which,  openly,  they  would 
profess  to  be  ashamed.  Some  men  and  some  women  who  affect^ 
propriety  when  the  fecc  is  shown,  are  glad  of  a  few  hours  of  c 
cealed  libertinism.  It  is  a  time  in  which  principles 
guard  the  citadel  of  virtue  without  the  auxiliary  of  public  opinicn 
And  ill  do  they  guard  it !  It  is  no  eqlti^'OC3l  indication  of  tl 
slender  power  of  a  person's  principles,  when  they  do  not  restt^n 
him  any  longer  than  his  misdeeds  will  produce  exposure.  She  who 
is  immodest  at  a  masquerade,  is  modest  nowhere.  She  may  aflect 
the  langiwge  of  delicacy  and  maintain  external  decorum,  but  she 
has  no  purity  of  mind. 

The  FrF.Li).— If  we  proceed  iviih  the  calculation  of  the  benefits 
and  mischiefs  of  Field  Sports,  in  the  merchant- like  manner  of 
debtor  and  creditor,  the  balance  is  presently  to  be  found  grcalljr 
against  them.     The  odvantngcs  to  him  who  rides  after  hounds  and 
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shoots  pheasants  are — that  he  is  amused,  and  possibly  that  his 
health  is  improved  ;  some  of  the  disadvantages  are — that  it  is  un- 
propitious  to  the  influence  of  religion  and  the  dispositions  which 
religion  induces  ;  that  it  expends  money  and  time  which  a  man 
ought  to  be  able  to  employ  better  ;  and  that  it  inflicts  gratuitous 
misery  upon  the  inferior  animals.  The  value  of  the  pleasure  cannot 
easily  be  computed,  and  as  to  health  it  may  pass  for  nothing ;  for 
if  a  man  is  so  little  concerned  for  his  health  that  he  will  not  take 
exercise  without  dogs  and  guns,  he  has  no  reason  to  expect  other 
men  to  concern  themselves  for  it  in  remarking  upon  his  actions. 
And  then  for  the  other  side  of  the  calculation.  That  fleld  sports 
have  any  tendency  to  make  a  man  better,  no  one  will  pretend ;  and 
no  one  who  looks  around  him  will  doubt  that  their  tendency  is  in 
the  opposite  direction.  It  is  not  necessary  to  show  that  every  one 
who  rides  after  the  dogs  is  a  worse  man  in  the  evening  than  he 
was  in  the  morning :  the  influence  of  such  things  is  to  be  sought 
in  those  with  whom  they  are  habitual.  Is  the  character  of  the 
sportsman,  then,  distinguished  by  religious  sensibility  ?  No.  By 
activity  of  benevolence  ?  No.  By  intellectual  exertion  ?  No.  By 
purity  of  manners  .'*  No.  Sportsmen  are  not  the  persons  who  diffuse 
the  light  of  Christianity,  or  endeavour  to  rectify  the  public  morals, 
or  to  extend  the  empire  of  knowledge.  Look  again  at  the  clerical 
sportsman.  Is  he  usually  as  exemplary  in  the  discharge  of  his 
functions  as  those  who  decline  such  diversions  ?  His  parishioners 
know  that  he  is  not  So,  then,  the  religious  and  moral  tendency 
of  Field  Sports  is  bad.  It  is  not  necessary  to  show  how  the  ill 
effect  is  produced.     It  is  sufficient  that  it  actually  is  produced. 

As  to  the  expenditure  of  time  and  money,  I  dare  say  we  shall  be 
told  that  a  man  has  a  right  to  employ  both  as  he  chooses.  We 
have  heretofore  seen  that  he  has  no  such  right.  Obligations  apply 
just  as  truly  to  the  mode  of  employing  leisure  and  property,  as  to  the 
use  which  a  man  may  make  of  a  pound  of  arsenic  The  obUgations 
are  not  indeed  alike  enforced  in  a  court  of  justice :  the  misuser  of 
arsenic  is  carried  to  prison,  the  misuser  of  time  and  money  awaits 
as  sure  an  enquiry  at  another  tribunal.  But  no  folly  is  more  absurd 
than  that  of  supposing  we  have  a  right  to  do  whatever  the  law  does 
not  punish.  Such  is  the  state  of  mankind,  so  great  is  the  amount 
of  misery  and  degradation,  and  so  great  are  the  effects  of  money 
and  active  philanthropy  in  meliorating  this  condition  of  our  species, 
that  it  is  no  light  thing  for  a  man  to  employ  his  time  and  property 
upon  vain  and  needless  gratifications.  It  is  no  light  thing  to  keep 
a  pack  of  hounds,  and  to  spend  days  and  weeks  in  riding  after 
them.    As  to  the  torture  which  field  sports  inflict  upon  animals,  it 
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is  wonderful  to  observe  our  inconsistencies.  He  who  has,  in  ihe 
day,  inflicted  apon  half  a  dozen  animals  almost  as  much  torture  as 
they  are  capable  of  sustaining,  and  who  has  wounded  perhaps  half 
a  doien  more,  and  left  them  to  die  of  pain  or  starvation,  gives  in 
the  evening  a  grave  reproof  to  his  child,  whom  he  sees  amusiag 
himself  with  picking  ofT  the  wings  of  flies  t  The  infliction  of  pain 
is  not  that  which  gives  pleasure  to  the  sportsman,  (this  were  fero- 
cious depravity,)  but  he  voluntarily  inflicts  the  pain  in  order  to  please 
himself,  Yet  this  man  sighs  and  moralises  over  the  cruelty  of 
children!  An  appropriate  device  for  a  sportsman's  dress  would  be 
a  p^r  of  balances,  of  which  one  scale  was  laden  with  '  Virtue  and 
humanity,'  and  the  other  with  '  Sport ;'  the  latter  should  be  prepon- 
derating and  lifting  the  other  into  the  air. 

The  Turf  is  still  worse,  partly  because  it  is  a  stronghold  of 
gambling,  and  therefore  an  efncient  cause  of  misery  and  wickedness, 
it  is  an  amusement  of  almost  unmingted  evil.  But  upon  whom  is  the 
evil  chargeable?  Upon  the  fifty  or  one  hundred  persons  only  who 
bring  horses  and  make  bets?  No;  every  man  participates  who 
attends  the  course.  The  great  attraction  of  many  public  spectacles, 
and  of  this  amongst  others,  consists  more  in  the  comjiany  than  in 
the  ostensible  object  of  amusement.  Many  go  to  a  race-grouikd 
who  cannot  tell  when  ihey  return  what  horse  has  been  the  victor. 
Every  one  therefore  who  is  present  must  take  his  share  of  the  mis- 
chief  and  the  responsibility. 

It  is  the  same  with  respect  to  the  gross  and  vulgar  diversions  of 
boxing,  wrestling,  and  feats  of  running  and  riding.  There  is  the 
same  almost  pure  and  unmtngled  evil— the  same  popularity  result- 
ing from  the  concourses  who  attend,  and,  by  consequence,  the 
participation  and  responsibility  in  those  who  do  attend.  The 
drunkenness,  and  Ihe  profaneness,  and  the  debauchery,  lie  in  pan 
at  the  doors  of  those  who  are  merely  lookers-on;  and  if  these 
lookers-on  make  pretensions  to  purity  of  character,  their  example 
is  so  much  the  more  influential  and  their  responsibility  tenfiild  ii 
creased.  Defences  of  these  gross  amusements  arc  ridiculous.  I 
tells  us  of  keeping  up  the  national  spirit,  which  is  the  same  thiq 
as  to  say,  that  a  human  community  is  benefited  by  inducing  it 
the  qualities  of  the  bull-dog.  Another  expatiates  upon  invigoraiiiq, 
the  muscular  strength  of  the  poor,  as  if  the  English  poor  wcril 
under  so  httle  necessity  to  labour,  and  to  strengthen  ihcmselve 
by  labour,  that  artiiicial  means  must  be  devised  to  increase  their 
loiL 

The  vicissitudes  of  folly  are  endless ;  the  vulgar  games  of  the 
present  day  may  soon  be  displaced  by  others,  the  same  in  genoSf  _ 
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but  differing  in  species.  At  the  present  moment,  Wrestling  has 
become  the  point  of  interest  A  man  is  conveyed  across  the 
kingdom  to  try  whether  he  can  throw  down  another ;  and  when  he 
has  done  it,  grave  narratives  of  the  feat  are  detailed  in  half  the 
newspapers  of  the  country?  There  is  a  grossness,  a  vulgarity,  a 
want  of  mental  elevation  in  these  things,  which  might  induce  the 
man  of  intelligence  to  reprobate  them  even  if  the  voice  of  morality 
were  silent  They  are  remains  of  barbarism — evidences  that  bar- 
barism still  maintains  itself  amongst  us — proofs  that  the  higher 
qualities  of  our  nature  are  not  sufficiently  dominant  over  the 
lower. 

These  grossnesses  will  pass  away,  as  the  deadly  conflicts  of  men 
with  beasts  are  passed  already.  Our  posterity  will  wonder  at  the 
barbarism  of  us,  their  fathers,  as  we  wonder  at  the  barbarism  of 
Rome.  Let  him,  then,  who  loves  intellectual  elevation  advance 
beyond  the  present  times,  and  anticipate,  in  the  recreations  which 
he  encourages,  that  period  when  these  diversions  shall  be  regarded 
as  indicating  one  of  the  intermediate  stages  between  the  ferocious- 
ness of  mental  darkness  and  ihe  purity  of  mental  light 

These  criticisms  might  be  extended  to  many  other  species  of 
amusement ;  and  it  is  humiliating  to  discover  that  the  conclusion 
will  very  frequently  be  the  same — that  the  evil  outbalances  the 
good,  and  that  there  are  no  grounds  upon  which  a  good  man  can 
justify  a  participation  in  them.  In  thus  concluding,  it  is  possible 
that  the  reader  may  imagine  that  we  would  exclude  enjoyment  from 
the  world,  and  substitute  a  system  of  irreproachable  austerity.  He 
who  thinks  this  is  unacquainted  with  the  nature  and  sources  of  our 
better  enjoyments.  It  is  an  ordinary  mistake  to  imagine  that 
pleasure  is  great  only  when  it  is  vivid  or  intemperate,  as  a  child 
fancies  it  were  more  delightful  to  devour  a  pound  of  sugar  at  once, 
than  to  eat  an  ounce  daily  in  his  food.  It  is  happily  and  kindly 
provided  that  the  greatest  sum  of  enjoyment  ib  that  which  is  quietly 
and  constantly  induced.  No  men  understand  the  nature  of  pleasure 
so  well,  or  possess  it  so  much,  as  those  who  find  it  within  their  own 
doors.  If  it  were  not  that  Moral  Education  is  so  bad,  multitudes 
would  seek  enjoyment  and  find  it  here,  who  now  fancy  that  they 
never  partake  of  pleasure  except  in  scenes  of  diversion.  It  is  un- 
questionably true  that  no  community  enjoys  life  more  than  that 
which  excludes  all  these  amusements  from  its  sources  of  enjoyment 
We  use  therefore  the  language,  not  of  speculation,  but  of  experience, 
when  we  say,  that  none  of  them  is,  in  any  degree,  necessary  to  the 
happiness  of  life. 
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CHAPTER   XV. 
DUELLING. 

It  is  not  to  much  puipose  to  show  that  this  strange  practice 
itself  wrong,  because  no  one  denies  it.     Other  grounds  of  defeni 
Are  taken,  although,  to  be  sure,  there  is  a  plain  absurdity  in  coi 
ceding  that  a  thing  is  wrong  in  morals,  and  then  trj'lng  to  show 
that  it  is  prnper  to  practise  it. 

Public  notions  exempt  a  clergyman  from  the  necessity '  of" 
fighting  duels,  and  they  exempt  other  men  from  the  '  necessity'  of 
demanding  satisfaction  for  a  clergyman's  iniiult.  Now,  we  ask  the 
man  of  honour  whether  he  would  rather  receive  an  insult  from  a. 
miUtary  officer  or  from  a  clergyman?  Which  would  give  him  ihe^ 
greater  pain,  and  cause  him  the  more  concern 
That  from  the  military  officer,  certainly.  But  why?  Because  thei 
officer's  afTront  leads  to  a  duel,  and  the  clergyman's  does  not.  So,, 
then,  it  is  preferable  to  receive  an  insult  to  which  the 
fighting  is  net  attached  than  one  to  which  it  is  attached.  Why  then 
attach  the  necessity  to  any  man's  affront?  You  say.  that  demand- 
ing satisfaction  is  a  remedy  for  the  evil  of  an  ins: 
that  the  evil,  together  with  the  retmdy,  is  worse  than  the  evil  alone. 
Why  then  institute  the  remedy  at  all?  It  is  not  indeed  to  be  ques- 
tioned that  some  insultsmaybe  forborne,  because  it  is  known  to  what 
consequences  they  lead.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  for  what  purpose 
does  one  man  insult  another?  To  give  him  pain ;  now,  we  have 
just  seen  that  the  pain  is  so  much  the  greater  in  consequeme  of  the 
'  necessity'  of  fighting,  and  therefore  the  motives  to  insult  another 
are  increased.  A  man  who  wishes  lo  inflict  pain  upon  another, 
can  inflict  it  more  intensely  in  consequence  of  the  system  of  duelling. 

The  truth  is,  that  men  fancy  the  system  is  useful,  because  they 
do  not  perceive  how  Public  Opinion  has  been  violently  turned 
of  its  natural  and  its  usuni  course.     When  a  military  man  is  guilt; 
of  an  insult,  public  disapprobation  falls  but  lightly  upon  him. 
reserves  its  force  to  direct  ngainst  the  insulted  party  if  he  does  not 
demand  satisfaction.     But  when  a  clergyman  is  guilty  of  an  insult, 
public  disapprobation  falls  upon  him  with  undivided  force.    The 
insulted  party  receives  no  censure.   Now,  if  you  takeaway  i 
of  demanding  satisfaction,  what  will  be  the  result  ?   Why, 
opinion  will  revert  to  its  natural  course ;  it  will  direct  all 
to  the  efffnding  party,  and  by  consequence  reslrair 

It  will  act  towards  all  men  hs  it  now  acts  towards 
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and  if  a  clergyman  were  frequently  to  be  guilty  of  insults,  his  character 
would  be  destroyed.  The  reader  will  perhaps  more  distinctly  per- 
ceive that  the  fancied  utility  of  duelling  in  preventing  insults,  results 
from  this  misdirection  of  public  opinion  by  this  brief  argument. 

An  individual  either  fears  public  opinion,  or  he  does  not. 

If  he  does  not  fear  it,  the  custom  of  duelling  cannot  prevent  him 
from  insulting  whomsoever  he  pleases ;  because  public  opinion  is 
the  only  thing  which  makes  men  fight,  and  he  does  not  regard  it. 

If  he  does  fear  public  opinion,  then  the  most  effectual  way  of 
restraining  him  from  insulting  others,  is  by  directing  that  opinion 
against  the  act  of  insulting — just  as  it  is  now  directed  in  the  case  of 
the  clergy.* 

Thus  it  is  we  find — what  he  that  knows  the  perfection  of 
Christian  morality  would  expect — that  Duelling,  as  it  is  immoral,  so 
it  is  absurd. 

It  appears  to  be  forgotten  that  a  duel  is  not  more  allowable  to 
secure  ourselves  from  censure  or  neglect  than  any  other  violation  of 
the  Moral  Law.  If  these  motives  constitute  a  justification  of  a 
duel,  they  constitute  a  justification  of  robbery  or  poisoning.  To 
advocate  duelling  is  not  to  defend  one  species  of  offence,  but  to 
assert  the  general  right  to  violate  the  laws  of  God.  If,  as  Dr. 
Johnson  reasoned,  the  'notions  which  prevail  *  make  fighting  right 
they  can  make  any  thing  right.  Nothing  is  wanted  but  to  alter 
the  *  notions  which  prevail,'  and  there  is  not  a  crime  mentioned 
in  the  statute-book  that  will  not  be  lawful  and  honourable  to-morrow. 

It  is  usual  with  those  who  do  foolish  and  vicious  things,  or  who 
do  things  from  foolish  or  vicious  motives,  to  invent  some  fiction  by 
which  to  veil  the  evil  or  folly,  and  to  give  it,  if  possible,  a  creditable 
appearance.  This  has  been  done  in  the  case  of  duelling.  We  hear 
a  great  deal  about  honour,  and  spirit,  and  courage,  and  other 
qualities  equally  pleasant,  and,  as  it  respects  the  duellist,  equally 
fictitious.  The  want  of  sufficient  honour,  and  spirit,  and  courage, 
is  precisely  the  very  reason  why  men  fight  Pitt  fought  with 
Tiemey ;  upon  which  Pitt's  biographer  writes—'  A  mind  like  his, 
cast  in  no  common  mould,  should  have  risen  superior  to  a  /c?ze/  and 
unworthy  prejudice^  the  folly  of  which  it  must  have  perceived,  and 
the  wickedness  of  which  it  must  have  acknowledged.  Could  Mr. 
Pitt  be  led  away  by  that  false  shame  which  subjects  the  decisions 
of  reason  to  the  control  of  fear y  and  renders  the  admonitions  of 
conscience  subservient  to  the  powers  of  ridicule  ? ' '  Low  prejudice^ 
folly,  wickedness,  false  shame,  and  fear,  are  the  motives  which  the 

*  See  West.  Rev,  No.  7,  Art.  2.  «  GifTord's  Life^  voL  i,  p.  263. 
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^^^B     compla.cGnc  duellist   dignities  with  the  titles  of  honour,   spiri^ 

^^^B     courage.    This,  to  be  sure,  is  very  politic :  he  would  n 

^^^P      as  to  call  his  motives  by  their  right  names.     Others,  of  ci 

^^H^      in  the  chicanery.    They  reflect  that  they  themselves  may  one  dajil 

^^H       have  '  a  meeting,'  and  they  wish  to  keep  up  the  credit  of  a  sysieitt 

^^K      which  ihey  are  conscious  they  have  not  principle  enough  to  reject.  1 

^^^L  Put  Christianity  out  of  the  question — would  not  even  the  philo- 

^^^B     sophy  of  paganism  have  despised  that  littleness  of  principle  which,  ^ 

^^^H      woidd  not  bear  a  man  up  in  adhering  to  conduct  which  he  knew  to    i 

^^^r      be  rigbt^that  littleness  of  principle  which  sacrifices  the  dictates  t^ 

the  understanding  to  an  unworthy  fear?— When  a  good  man,  rather 

than  conform  to  some  vicious  institution  of  the  papacy,  stood  firmly 

against  the  frowns  and  persecutions  of  the  world,  against  obloquy 

I  and  infamy,  we  say  that  his  mental  principles  were  gnat  as  well  a: 
good.  If  they  were,  the  principles  of  the  duellist  ate  ii 
as  vicious.  He  is  afraid  to  be  good  and  great  He  knows  il 
course  which  dignity  and  virtue  prescribe,  but  he  will  notrise  abovi 
those  lower  motives  which  prompt  him  to  deviate  from  that  coureo 
It  does  not  affect  these  conclusions  to  concede,  that  he  who  cj 
afraid  to  refuse  a  challenge  may  generally  be  a  man  of  elevate 
mind.  He  may  be  such  ;  but  his  refusal  is  an  exception  Ii 
general  character.  It  is  an  instance  in  which  he  impeaches  his 
consistency  in  excellence.  If  it  were  consistent,  if  the  whole  mind 
had  attained  to  the  rightful  stature  of  a  Christian  man,  he  would 

t  assuredly  contemn  in  his  practice  the  conduct  which  he  disapprttved 
in  his  hearL     If  you  would  show  us  a  man  of  courage,  bring  forward 
him  who  will  say,  I  will  not  light.    Suppose  a  gentleman  who,  upon 
the  principles  which  Gifford  says  should  have  actuated  Pitt  and  all 
great  minds,  had  thus  refused  to  fight,  and  suppose  him  saying  b 
his  withdrawing  friends — '  I  have  acted  with  perfect  deliberation^ 
I  knew  all  the  consequences  of  the  course  I  have  pursued  :  but  I 
was  persuaded  that  1  should  act  most  Uke  a  man  of  intellect,  a 
as  like  a  Christian,  by  declining  the  meeting;  and  therefore  1  < 
dined  it.     1  feel  and  deplore  the  consequences,  though  I  do  n 
deprecate  them.     I  am  not  fearful,  as  I  have  not  been  fearful; 
1  appeal  to  yourselves  whether  I  have  not  encountered  the  n 
appalling  alietnalive— whether  it  does  not  require  a  greater  efl(n| 
to  do  what  1  have  done,  and  what  1  am  at  this  moment  doing,  tl 
to  have  met  my  opponent.'— Such  a  man's  magnanimity  migbl 
not  procure  (or  him  the  ecmpanionskip  of  his  acquaintance,  but  Itfl 
would  do  much  more;  it  would  obtain  the  suffrages  of  their  jnd 
ments  and  their  hearts.    Whilst  they  continued  perhaps  externBUj^fl 
lo  neglect  him,  they  would  iniern.illy  honour  and  admire. 
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would  feel  that  his  excellence  was  of  an  order  to  which  they  could 
make  no  pretensions ;  and  they  would  feel,  as  they  were  practising 
this  strange  hypocrisy  of  vice,  that  they  were  the  proper  objects  of 
contempt  and  pity. 

The  species  of  slavery  to  which  a  man  is  sometimes  reduced  by 
being,  as  he  calls  it, '  obliged  to  fight,'  is  really  pitiable.  A  British 
officer  writes  of  a  petulant  and  profligate  class  of  men,  one  of  whom 
is  sometimes  found  in  a  regiment,  and  says,  'Sensible  that  an 
officer  must  accept  a  challenge,  he  does  not  hesitate  to  deal  them 
in  abundance,  and  shortly  acquires  the  name  of  a  fighting  man  ; 
but  as  everyone  is  not  willing  to  throw  away  his  life  when  called 
upon  by  one  who  is  indifferent  to  his  own,  many  become  condescend- 
ingf  which  this  man  immediately  construes  into  fear ;  and,  pre- 
suming upon  this,  he  acts  as  if  he  imagined  no  one  dare  contradict 
him  but  all  must  yield  obedience  to  his  will,*  Here  the  servile 
bondage  of  which  we  speak  is  brought  prominently  out.  Here  is 
the  crouching  and  unmanly  fear.  Here  is  the  abject  submission  of 
sense  and  reason  to  the  grossest  vulgarity  of  insolence,  folly,  and 
guilt.  The  officer  presently  gives  an  account  of  an  instance  in 
which  the  whole  mess  were  domineered  over  by  one  of  these  fight- 
ing men  ; — and  a  pitiably  ludicrous  account  it  is.  The  man  had 
invited  them  to  dinner  at  some  distance.  '  On  the  day  appointed, 
there  came  on  a  most  violent  snow  storm,  and  in  the  morning  we 
dispatched  a  servant  with  an  apology.'  But  alas  !  these  poor  men 
could  not  use  their  own  judgments  as  to  whether  they  should  ride 
in  a  *  most  violent  snow  storm '  or  not.  The  man  sent  back  some 
rude  message  that  he  '  expected  them.'  They  were  afraid  of  what 
the  fighting  man  would  do  next  morning ;  and  so  the  whole  mess, 
against  their  wills,  actually  rode  '  near  four  miles  in  a  heavy  snow 
storm,  and  passed  a  day,*  says  the  officer, '  that  was,  without  excep- 
tion, the  most  unpleasant  I  ever  passed  in  my  life  !'^  In  the  in- 
stance of  these  men,  the  motives  to  duelling  as  founded  upon  Fear, 
operated  so  powerfully  that  the  officers  were  absolutely  enslaved — 
driven  against  their  wills  by  Fear,  as  negroes  are  by  a  cart-whip. 

We  are  shocked  and  disgusted  at  the  immolation  of  women 
amongst  the  Hindoos,  and  think  that,  if  such  a  sacrifice  were 
attempted  in  England,  it  would  excite  feeling^s  of  the  utmost  repul- 
sion and  abhorrence.  Of  the  custom  of  immolation.  Duelling  is  the 
sister.  Their  parents  are  the  same,  and,  like  other  sisters,  their 
lineaments  are  similar.  Why  does  a  Hindoo  mount  the  funeral 
pile  ?  To  vindicate  and  maintain  her  honour.  Why  does  an 
Englishman  go  to  the  heath  with  his  pistols  ?    To  vindicate  and' 

'  Lieut.  Auburey,  Travels  in  North  America^ 
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maintain  his  honour.  What  is  the  nature  and  character  of  th^ 
Hindoo's  honour?  Quite  factitious.  Of  the  duellisfs?  Quite' 
factitious.  Howls  the  motive  applied  to  the  Hindoo?  To  her 
fears  of  reproach.  To  the  duellist  ?  To  his  fears  of  reproach. 
What  then  is  the  difference  between  the  two  customs  ?  This— that 
one  is  practised  in  the  midst  of  pag.in  darkness,  and  the  other  m 
the  midst  of  Christian  hght.  And  yet  these  very  men  give  their 
guineas  lo  the  Missionary  Society,  lament  the  degradation  of  the 
Hindoos,  and  expatiate  upon  the  sacred  duty  of  enlightening  them 
with  Christianity  !     '  Physician  !  heal  Ikysfl/.' 

One  consideration  connected  with  duellingis  of  unusual  interesL 
*In  the  judgment  of  that  religion  which  requires  purity  of  heart, 
and  of  that  Being  lo  whom  thought  is  action,  hf  cannot  be  es- 
teemed innocent  of  this  crime,  who  Uves  in  a  settled,  habitual  de- 
termination to  commit  it,  when  circumstances  shall  call  upon  him 
so  to  do.  This  is  a  consideration  which  places  the  crime  of  duel- 
ling on  a  different  fooling  from  almost  any  other  ;  indeed  there  is 
perhaps  no  other,  which  mankind  habitually  and  dehberately  re- 
solve to  practise  whenever  the  temptation  shall  occur.  It  shows 
also  that  the  crime  of  duelling  is  far  more  general  in  the  higher 
classes  than  is  commonly  supposed,  and  that  the  whole  sum  of  lh« 
guilt  which  the  practice  produces,  Is  great  beyond  what  has  perhaps 
been  ever  conceived." 

'  It  is  the  intention,'  says  Seneca,  '  and  not  the  effect  which 
makes  the  wickedness  : '  and  that  Greater  than  Seneca  who  laid 
axe  to  the  root  of  our  vices,  who  laid  upon  the  mental  dispositii 
that  guilt  which  had  been  laid  upon  the  act,  may  be  expected 
regard  this  habitual  willingness  and  intention  to  violate  his  Uws, . 
an  actual  and  great  offence.     The  felon  who  plans  and  resolves 
break  into  a  house,  is  not  the  less  4  felon  because 
happens  lo  prevent   him  ;  nor  is  the  offence  of  him  who  happei 
never  to  be  challenged,  necessarily  at  all  less  than  thai  of  him 
takes  the  life  of  his  friend. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


Thkre  are  few  subjects  upon  which  it  is  more  difficult  f 

le  or  to  legislate  with  effect,  than  that  of  Suicide.     It  is  difticu^ 
I  writer,  because  a  man  does  not  resolve  upon  the  act  until  1 
'  Wilbciforw,  rntfioif  t'iav.  c. 
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has  first  become  steeled  to  some  of  the  most  powerful  motives  that 
•can  be  urged  upon  the  human  mind  ;  and  to  the  legislator,  because 
he  can  inflict  no  penalty  upon  the  offending  party. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  there  is  little  probability  of  diminishing 
the  frequency  of  this  miserable  offence  by  urging  the  considerations 
which  philosophy  suggests.  The  voice  of  nature  is  louder  and 
stronger  than  the  voice  of  philosophy  ;  and  as  nature  speaks  to  the 
suicide  in  vain,  what  is  the  hope  that  philosophy  will  be  regarded  } 
There  appears  to  be  but  one  efficient  means  by  which  the  mind 
can  be  armed  against  the  temptations  to  suicide,  because  there  is 
but  one  that  can  support  it  against  every  evil  of  life — practical  reli- 
gion— belief  in  the  providence  of  God— confidence  in  his  wisdom — 
hope  in  his  goodness.  The  only  anchor  that  can  hold  us  in  safety, 
is  that  which  is  fixed  *  within  the  vaiL'  He  upon  whom  religion 
possesses  its  proper  influence,  finds  that  it  enables  him  to  endure, 
with  resigned  patience,  every  calamity  of  life.  When  patience 
thus  fulfils  its  perfect  work,  suicide,  which  is  the  result  of  impatience^ 
cannot  be  committed.  He  who  is  surrounded,  by  whatever  means, 
with  pain  or  misery,  should  remember  that  the  present  existence  is 
sixid^y  probationary — a  scene  upon  which  we  are  to  be  exercised, 
and  tried,  and  tempted  ;  and  in  which  we  are  to  manifest  whether 
we  are  willing  firmly  to  endure.  The  good  or  evil  of  the  present 
life  is  of  importance  chiefly  as  it  influences  our  allotment  in  futurity  : 
sufferings  are  permitted  for  our  advantage :  they  are  designed  to 
purify  and  rectify  the  heart.  The  universal  Father  *  scourgeth  every 
son  whom  he  receiveth  ; '  and  the  suffering,  the  scourging,  is  of 
little  account  in  comparison  with  the  prospects  of  another  world. 
It  is  not  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  glory  which  shall  follow — 
that  glory  of  which  an  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  is  the  reward 
of  a  *  patient  continuance  in  well  doing.'  To  him  who  thus  regards 
misery,  not  as  an  evil,  but  as  a  good ;  not  as  the  imrestrained 
assault  of  chance  or  malice,  but  as  the  beneficent  discipline  of  a 
Father ;  to  him  who  remembers  that  the  time  is  approaching  in 
which  he  will  be  able  most  feelingly  to  say,  *  For  all  I  bless  Thee — 
most  for  the  severe ^ — every  affliction  is  accompanied  with  its  proper 
alleviation :  the  present  hour  may  distress  but  it  does  not  over- 
whelm him  ;  he  may  be  perplexed  but  is  not  in  despair  :  he  sees 
the  darkness  and  feels  the  storm,  but  he  knows  that  light  will  again 
arise,  and  that  the  storm  will  eventually  be  hushed  with  an  effica- 
cious, Peace  be  still ;  so  that  there  shall  be  a  great  calm. 

Compared  with  these  motives  to  avoid  the  first  promptings  to 
suicide,  others  are  likely  to  be  of  little  effect;  and  yet  they  are 
neither  inconsiderable  nor  few.     It  is  more  dignified,  more  worthy 
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an  enlightened  and  manly  understanding,  to  meet  and  endure  an 
inevitable  evil  than  lo  sink  beneath  it.  The  case  of  him  who  feels 
prompted  to  suicide,  is  something  like  that  of  the  duellist  as  it  was 
illustrated  in  the  preceding  chapter.  Each  sacrifices  his  life  to  his 
fears.  The  suicide  balances  between  opposing  objects  of  dread, 
ffor  dreadful  self-destruction  must  be  supposed  to  be,)  and  chooses 
the  alternative  which  he  fears  leasL  If  his  courage,  his  finnness, 
his  manliness,  were  greater,  he  who  chooses  the  alternative  of 
suicide,  like  him  who  chaoses  the  duel,  would  endure  the  evil  ratber 
than  avoid  it  in  a  manner  which  dignity  and  religion  forbid.  The 
lesson  too  which  the  self-destroyer  tenches  to  his  connections,  of 
sinking  in  despair  under  the  evils  of  life,  is  one  of  the  most  perni- 
cious which  a  man  can  bequeath.  The  power  of  the  example  is 
also  great.  Every  act  of  suicide  tacitly  conveys  the  sanction  of  one 
more  judgment  in  its  favour;  frequency  of  repetition  diminishes 
the  sensation  of  abhorrence,  and  makes  succeeding  sufferers  resftrt 
to  it  with  less  reluctance.  '  Besides  which  general  reasons,  each 
case  will  be  aggravated  by  its  own  proper  and  particular  conse^J 
quences  ;  by  the  duties  Ihat  are  deserted  ;  by  the  claims  that  % 
defrauded  ;  by  the  loss,  affliction,  ordisgrace  which  our  death,  orll 
mannerof  it,  causes  our  family,  kindred,  or  friends;  by  the  occasitm,! 
we  give  to  many  In  suspect  ihe  sincerity  of  our  moral  and  religiot 
professions,  and,  together  with  ours,  those  of  all  others  ;  ■ 
lastly,  by  the  scandal  which  we  bring  upon  rehgion  itself  by  decla^^ 
ing,  practically,  that  it  is  not  able  to  support  man  under  the  cala- 
mities of  life. 

Some  men  say  that  the  New  Testament  contains  no  prohibition 
of  suicide.  If  this  were  true,  it  would  avail  nothing,  because  there 
are  many  things  which  it  does  not  forbid,  but  which  everyone 
knows  to  be  wicked.  But  in  reality  it  does  forbid  it.  Every  ex- 
hortation which  it  gives  to  be  patient,  every  encouragement  to 
trust  in  God,  every  consideration  which  it  urges  as  a  support  under 
afHiction  and  distress,  is  a  virtual  prohibition  of  suicide  ;— because, 
i(  a  man  commits  suicide,  he  rtjecis  every  such  advice  and  encou- 
ragement, and  disregards  every  such  motive. 

To  him  who  believes  either  in  revealed  or  natural  religion,  thet*  I 
is  a  certain /o/Zy  in  the  commission  of  suicide  ;  for  from  vrtiat  Antk 
he  tly  f    From  his  present  sufferings ;  whilst  death,  for  aught  I 
he  has  reason  to  expect,  or  at  any  rate  for  aught  ihai  he  Itaowi 
may  only  be  the  portal  to  sufTeringsmoreintensc.     Natural  religioi 
I  think,  gives  no  countenance  to  the  supposition  that  suicide  can  b 

'  Star,  and  Pol.  Fkil.  b.  ^.  c.  3, 
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approved  by  the  Deity,  because  it  proceeds  upon  the  belief  that,  in 
another  state  of  existence,  he  will  compensate  good  men  for  the 
sufferings  of  the  present.  At  the  best,  and  under  either  religion,  it 
is  a  desperate  stake.  He  that  commits  murder  may  repent,  and, 
we  hope,  be  forgiven  ;  but  he  that  destroys  himself,  whilst  he 
incurs  a  load  of  guilt,  cuts  off,  by  the  act,  the  power  of  repentance. 
Not  every  act  of  suicide  is  to  be  attributed  to  excess  of  misery. 
Some  shoot  themselves  or  throw  themselves  into  a  river  in  rage  or 
revenge,  in  order  to  inflict  pain  and  remorse  upon  those  who  have 
ill  used  them.  Such,  it  is  to  be  suspected,  is  sometimes  a  motive 
to  self-destruction  in  disappointed  love.  The  unhappy  person 
leaves  behind  some  message  or  letter,  in  the  hope  of  exciting  that 
affection  and  commiseration  by  the  catastrophe  which  he  could 
not  excite  when  alive.  Perhaps  such  persons  hope,  too,  that  the 
world  will  sigh  over  their  early  fate,  tell  of  the  fidelity  of  their  loves, 
and  throw  a  romantic  melancholy  over  their  story.  This  needs 
not  to  be  a  subject  of  wonder  :  unnumbered  multitudes  have  em- 
braced death  in  other  forms  from  kindred  motives.  We  hear  con- 
tinually of  those  who  die  for  the  sake  of  glory.  This  is  but  another 
phantom,  and  the  less  amiable  phantom  of  the  two.  It  is  just  as 
reasonable  to  die  in  order  that  the  world  may  admire  our  true  love, 
as  in  order  that  it  may  admire  our  bravery.  And  the  lover's  hope 
is  the  better  founded.  There  are  too  many  aspirants  for  glory  for 
each  to  get  even  his  '  peppercorn  of  praise.'  But  the  lover  may 
hope  for  higher  honours  ;  a  paragraph  may  record  his  fate  through 
the  existence  of  a  weekly  paper  ;  he  may  be  talked  of  through  half 
a  county ;  and  some  kindred  spirit  may  inscribe  a  tributary  sonnet 
in  a  lady's  album. 

To  legislate  efficiently  upon  the  crime  of  suicide  is  difficult,  if  it 
is  not  impossible.  As  the  legislator  cannot  inflict  a  penalty  upon 
the  offender,  the  act  must  pass  with  impunity  unless  the  penalty  is 
made  to  fall  upon  the  innocent.  I  say  the  penalty ;  for  such  it 
would  actually  be,  whatever  were  the  provision  of  the  law — whether 
for  instance,  confiscation  of  property,  or  indignity  to  the  remains  of 
the  dead.  One  would  make  a  family  poor,  and  the  other  perhaps 
unhappy.  It  does  not  appear  just  or  reasonable  that  these  should 
suffer  for  an  offence  which  they  could  not  prevent,  and  by  which 
they,  above  all  others,  are  already  injured  and  distressed. 

One  thing  appears  to  be  clear,  that  it  is  vain  for  a  legislature 
to  attempt  any  interference  of  which  the  people  do  not  approve. 
This  is  evident  from  the  experience  in  our  own  country,  where 
coroners'   juries   prefer  perjuring   themselves  to  pronouncing  a 
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verdict  of  felo  dc  se^  by  which  the  remains  would  be  subjected  to 
barbarous  indignities.  Coroners'  inquests  seem  to  proceed  rather 
upon  the  pre-supposition  that  he  who  destroys  himself  is  insane, 
than  upon  the  evidence  which  is  brought  before  them ;  and  thus, 
whilst  the  law  is  evaded,  perjury  it  is  to  be  feared  is  very  frequent. 
That  the  public  mind  disproves  the  existing  law  is  a  good  reason 
for  altering  it ;  but  it  is  not  a  good  reason  why  coroners'  juries 
should  violate  their  oaths,  and  give  encouragement  to  the  suicide 
by  telling  him  that  disgrace  will  be  warded  off  from  his  memory 
and  from  his  family  by  a  generous  verdict  of  insanity.  It  has  been 
said  that  it  is  a  common  thing  for  a  suicide's  friends  to  feeihe 
coroner,  in  order  to  induce  him  to  prevent  a  verdict  oi  felo  de  se. 
If  this  be  true,  it  is  indeed  time  that  the  arm  of  the  law  should  be 
vigorously  extended.  What  punishment  is  due  to  the  man  who 
accepts  a  purse  as  a  reward  for  inducing  twelve  persons  to  commit 
perjury.'  It  is  probable,  too,  that  half-a-dozen  just  verdicts,  by 
which  the  law  was  allowed  to  take  its  course,  would  occasion  the 
abolition  of  the  disgusting  statute,^  for  the  public  would  not  bear 
that  it  should  be  acted  upon. 

The  great  object  is  to  associate  with  the  act  of  suicide  ideas  of 
guilt  and  horror  in  the  public  mind.  This  association  would  be 
likely  to  preclude,  in  individuals,  that  first  complacent  contempla- 
tion of  the  act  which  probably  precedes,  by  a  long  interval,  the 
act  itself  The  anxiety  which  the  sur\'iving  friends  manifest  for  a 
verdict  of 'insanity,'  is  a  proof  how  great  is  the  power  of  imagina- 
tion, and  how  much  they  are  in  dread  of  public  opinion.  They  are 
anxious  that  the  disgrace  and  reproach  of  conscious  self-murder 
should  not  cling  to  their  family.  This  is  precisely  that  anxiety  of 
which  the  legislator  should  avail  himself,  by  enactments  that  would 
require  satisfactory /r^^ of  ins.inity,  and  which,  in  default  of  such 
proof,  would  leave  to  its  full  force  the  stigma  and  the  pain,  and 
excite  a  sense  of  horror  of  the  act,  and  a  perception  of  its  wicked- 
ness in  the  public  mind.  The  point  for  the  exercise  of  legislative 
wisdom  is  to  devise  such  an  ultimate  procedure  as  shall  call  forth 
these  feelings,  but  such  as  shall  not  become  nugatory  by  being  more 
dreadful  than  the  public  will  endure.  What  that  procedure  should 
be,  I  pretend  not  to  describe;  but  it  may  be  observed  that  the 
simple  circumstance  of  pronouncing  a  public  verdict  of  cofiscious 
self-murder^  would,  amongst  a  people  of  good  feelings,  go  far 
towards  the  production  of  the  desired  effect. — As  the  law  now 

*  This  statute  has  bet^n  n'poalctl,  and  the  law  now  simply  requires,  when  a 
verdict  of  ftL^  df  st  is  rotiirnwl,  that  the  body  shall  Ix!  interred  pri\'ately,  at 
night,  and  without  the  Tuneral  ser\-ice. — Kd. 
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•exists,  and  as  it  is  now  violated,  the  tendency  is  exactly  the 
contrary  of  what  it  ought  to  be.  By  the  almost  universal  custom 
which  it  generates,  of  declaring  suicides  to  have  been  insane,  it 
effectually  diminishes  that  pain  to  individuals,  and  that  horror  in  the 
public,  which  the  crime  itself  would  naturally  occasion. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

RIGHTS  OF  SELF-DEFENCE. 

The  right  of  defending  ourselves  against  violence  is  easily  deducible 
from  the  Latv  of  Nature.  There  is,  however,  little  need  to  deduce 
it,  because  mankind  are  at  least  sufficiently  persuaded  of  its  lawful- 
ness.— The  great  question,  which  the  opinions  and  principles  that 
now  influence  the  world  makes  it  needful  to  discuss  is.  Whether 
the  right  of  self-defence  is  absolute  and  unconditional — Whether 
every  action  whatever  is  lawful,  provided  it  is  necessary  to  the  pre- 
servation of  life  ?  They  who  maintain  the  affirmative,  maintain  a 
great  deal ;  for  they  maintain  that  whenever  life  is  endangered,  all 
rules  of  morality  are,  as  it  respects  the  individual,  suspended, 
annihilated :  every  moral  obligation  is  taken  away  by  the  single 
fact  that  life  is  threatened. 

Yet  the  language  that  is  ordinarily  held  upon  the  subject  implies 
the  supposition  of  all  this.  *  If  our  lives  are  threatened  with  assas- 
sination or  open  violence  from  the  hands  of  robbers  or  enemies, 
any  means  of  defence  would  be  allowed,  and  laudable.'  ^  Again, 
*  There  is  one  case  in  which  all  extremities  are  justifiable,  namely, 
when  our  life  is  assaulted,  and  it  becomes  necessary  for  our  pre- 
servation to  kill  the  assailant.'  * 

The  reader  may  the  more  willingly  inquire  whether  these  pro- 
positions are  true,  because  most  of  those  who  lay  them  down  are 
at  little  pains  to  prove  their  truth.  Men  are  extremely  willing  to 
acquiesce  in  it  without  proof,  and  writers  and  speakers  think  it 
unnecessary  to  adduce  it  Thus,  perhaps,  it  happens  that  fallacy 
is  not  detected  because  it  is  not  sought. — If  the  reader  should 
think  that  some  of  the  instances  which  follow  are  remote  from  the 
ordinary  affairs  of  life,  he  is  requested  to  remember  that  we  are 
discussing  the  soundness  of  an  alleged  absolute  rule.  If  it  be  found 
•that  there  are  or  have  been  cases  in  which  it  is  not  absolute— cases 

*  Grotius,  Rights  of  War  and  Peace, 

2  Paley,  Mor,  ana  Pol.  Phil,,  p.  3,  b.  iv.  c  x. 
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rhich  n// extremities  are  not  lawful  in  defence  of  life— then  tbC 
rule  is  not  sound,  then  there  are  some  limits  to  the  Right  of  Self- 
Defence. 

If  'any  means  of  defence  are  laudable,'  if  'all  e 
justifiable,'  then  ihey  are  not  confined  to  acts 

assailing  party.  There  may  be  other  conditions  upon  which  life 
may  be  preseri'ed  than  that  of  violence  towards  him.  Some 
ruffians  seize  a  man  in  the  highway,  and  will  kill  him  unless  he 
will  conduct  them  to  bis  neighbour's  property  and  assist  them  in 
carrying  it  off.  May  this  man  unite  with  ihem  in  the  robbery  in 
order  to  save  his  life,  or  may  he  not  ?  If  he  may,  what  becomes  of 
the  law,  Thou  shalt  not  steal?  If  he  may  not,  then  not  etray 
menus  by  which  a  man  may  preserve  his  life  is  'laudable'  or 
'  allowed.'  We  have  found  an  exception  to  the  rule.  There  are 
twenty  other  wicked  things  which  violent  men  may  make  the  sole 
condition  of  not  taking  our  lives.  Do  all  wicked  things  become 
lawful  because  life  i^  at  slake .''  If  they  do.  Morality  is  surely  at 
an  end :  if  they  do  not,  such  propiositions  as  those  of  Grotius  and 
Paley  are  untrue. 

A  pagan  has  unalterably  resolved  to  offer  me  up  in  sacrifice  on 
the  morrow,  unless  I  will  acknowledge  the  deity  of  his  gods  and 
worship  them.  I  shall  presume  that  the  Christian  will  regard  these 
acts  as  being,  under  every  possible  circutnsLince,  unlawful.  The 
night  offers  me  an  opportunity  of  assassinating  him.  Now  I  am 
placed,  so  far  as  the  argument  is  concerned,  in  precisely  the  same 
situation  with  respect  to  this  man,  as  a  traveller  is  with  respect  to 
a  ruffian  with  a  pistol.  Life  in  both  cases  depends  on  killing  the- 
olTender.  Both  are  acts  of  self-defence.  Am  I  at  liberty  to  assa»- 
sinate  this  man  ?  The  heart  of  the  Christian  surely  answers,  Na. 
Here  then  is  a  case  in  which  I  may  not  take  a  violent  man's  life  in 
order  to  save  my  own. — We  have  said  that  the  heart  of  the 
Christian  answers.  No :  and  this  we  think  is  a  jus't  species  of  appeal. 
But  if  any  one  doubts  whether  the  assassination  would  be  unlawful, 
let  him  consider  whether  one  of  the  Christian  apostles  would  hare 
committed  it  in  such  a  case.  Here,  at  any  rate,  the  heart  of  every 
man  answers.  No.  And  mark  the  reason— because  every  r 
perceives  that  the  act  would  have  been  palpably  ii 
apostolic  character  and  conduct;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  witii 
a  Cliris/ian  character  and  conduct. 

Or  put  such  a  case  in  a  somewhat  different  form.     A  furiotn 
Turk  holds  a  scimitar  over  my  head,  and  declares  he  will  instani 
dispatch  me  unless   I   abjure  Christianity  and  acknowledge  t 
divine  legation  of  '  the  Prophet.'    Now  there  are  two  supposabi 
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ways  in  which  I  may  save  my  life ;  one  by  contriving  to  slab 
the  Turk,  and  one  '  by  denying  Christ  before  men.'  You  say  I 
am  not  at  liberty  to  deny  Christ,  but  I  am  at  liberty  to  stab  the 
man.  Why  am  I  not  at  liberty  to  deny  Him  ?  Because  Christianity 
forbids  it  Then  we  require  you  to  show  that  Christianity  does  not 
forbid  you  to  take  his  life.  Our  religion  pronounces  both  actions 
to  be  wrong.  You  say  that,  under  these  circumstances,  the  killing 
is  right.  Where  is  your  proof  ?  What  is  the  ground  of  your  dis- 
tinction ? — But,  whether  it  can  be  adduced  or  not,  our  immediate 
argument  is  established — That  there  are  some  things  which  it  is 
not  lawful  to  do  in  order  to  preserve  our  lives.  This  conclusion 
has  indeed  been  practically  acted  upon.  A  company  of  inquisitors 
and  their  agents  are  about  to  conduct  a  good  man  to  the  stake.  If 
he  could  by  any  means  destroy  these  men,  he  might  save  his  life. 
It  is  a  question  therefore  of  self-defence.  Supposing  these  means 
to  be  within  his  power — supposing  he  could  contrive  a  mine,  and, 
by  suddenly  firing  it,  blow  his  persecutors  into  the  air — would  it  be 
lawful  and  Christian  thus  to  act  ?  No.  The  common  judgments 
of  mankind  respecting  the  right  temper  and  conduct  of  the  martyr 
pronounce  it  to  be  wrong.  It  is  pronounced  to  be  wrong  by  the 
language  and  example  of  the  first  teachers  of  Christianity.  The 
conclusion  therefore  again  is,  that  all  extremities  are  not  allowable  in 
order  to  preserve  life ;  that  there  is  a  limit  to  the  right  of  self-defcftce. 

It  would  be  to  no  purpose  to  say  that  in  some  of  the  instances 
which  have  been  proposed  religious  duties  interfere  with  and 
limit  the  rights  of  self-defence.  This  is  a  common  fallacy. 
Religious  duties  and  moral  duties  are  identical  in  point  of  obliga- 
tion, for  they  are  imposed  by  one  authority.  Religious  duties  are 
not  obligatory  for  any  other  reason  than  that  which  attaches  to 
moral  duties  also  ;  namely,  the  Will  of  God.  He  who  violates  the 
Moral  Law  is  as  truly  unfaithful  in  his  allegiance  to  God  as  he 
who  denies  Christ  before  men. 

So  that  we  come  at  last  to  one  single  and  simple  question, 
whether  taking  the  life  of  a  person  who  threatens  ours,  is  or  is  not 
compatible  with  the  Moral  Law.  We  refer  for  an  answer  to  the 
broad  principles  of  Christian  piety  and  Christian  benevolence  ; 
that  piety  which  reposes  habitual  confidence  in  the  Divine  Pro- 
vidence, and  an  habitual  preference  of  futurity  to  the  present  time ; 
and  that  benevolence  which  not  only  loves  our  neighbours  as  our- 
selves, but  feels  that  the  Samaritan  or  the  enemy  is  a  neighbour. 
There  is  no  conjecture  in  life  in  which  the  exercise  of  his  benevo- 
lence may  be  suspended ;  none  in  which  we  are  not  required  to 
maintain  and  to  practise  it.    Whether  Want  implores  our  commas- 
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ston,  or  Ingratitude  returns  ills  for  our  kindness  :  whether  a  fellow  - 
creature  is  drowning  in  a  river  or  assailing  us  on  the  highway  ; 
everywhere,  and  under  all  circumstances,  the  duty  remains. 

Is  killing  an  assailant,  then,  within  or  witJumt  the  limits  of  this 
Benevolence? — As  to  the  man,  it  is  evident  that  no  good-will  is- 
exercised  towards  him  by  shooting  him  through  the  head.  Who 
indeed  will  dispute  that,  before  we  can  thus  destroy  him,  benevo- 
lence towards  him  must  be  excluded  from  our  minds?  We  not 
only  exercise  no  benevolence  ourselves,  but  preclude  him  from 
receiving  it  from  any  human  heart ;  and,  which  is  a  serious  item  in 
the  account,  we  cut  him  off  from  all  possibility  of  reformation.  To 
call  sinners  to  repentance,  was  one  of  the  great  characteristics  of 
the  mission  of  Christ.  Does  it  appear  consistent  with  this  charac- 
teristic for  one  of  His  followers  to  take  aw^ay  from  a  sinner  the 
power  of  repentance  ?  Is  it  an  act  that  accords,  and  is  congruous, 
with  Christian  love  ? 

But  an  argument  has  been  attempted  here.  Tha'  we  may  'kill 
the  assailant  is  e\ndent  in  a  state  of  nature,  unless  it  can  be  shown 
that  we  are  bound  to  prefer  the  aggressor's  life  to  our  own  ;  that  is 
to  say,  to  love  our  enemy  better  than  ourselves,  which  can  never  be 
a  debt  of  justice,  nor  «inywhere  appears  to  be  a  duty  of  charity.* ' 
The  answer  is  this  :  That  although  we  may  not  be  required  to  love 
our  enemy  better  than  ourselves,  we  are  required  to  love  him  as 
ourselves  ;  and  therefore,  in  the  supposed  case,  it  would  still  be  a 
question  equally  b.ilanced  which  life  ought  to  be  sacrificed  :  for  it 
is  quite  clear  that,  if  we  kill  the  assailant,  wc  love  him  less  than 
ourselves,  which  does  seem  to  militate  against  a  duty  of  charity. 
But  the  truth  is  that  he  who,  from  motives  of  obedience  to  the  will 
of  God,  spares  the  aggressor  s  life  even  to  the  endangering  his  own^ 
does  exercise  love  both  to  the  aggressor  and  to  himself,  Perfectly  : 
to  the  aggressor,  because  by  sparing  his  life  we  give  him  the 
opportunity  of  repentance  and  amendment  :  to  himself,  because 
ever\'  act  of  obedience  to  (lod  is  perfect  benevolence  towards  our- 
selves. It  is  consulting  and  promoting  our  most  valuable  interests  ; 
it  is  propitiating  the  favour  of  him  who  is  emphatically  '  a  rich 
rewarder.' — So  that  the  question  remains  as  before,  not  whether  we 
should  love  our  enemy  better  than  ourselves,  but  whether  Christian 
principles  are  acted  upon  in  destroying  him  ;  and  if  they  are  not, 
whether  we  should  prefer  Christianity  to  ourselves— whether  we 
should  be  willing  to  lose  our  life  for  Christ's  sake  and  the  gospel's. 

Perhaps  it  i^nll  be  said  that  we  should  exercise  benevolence  to  the 

*  I*ak'y,  .l/«»r.  and  Pol.  Phil,,  p.  3,  b.  iv.  c.  x. 
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public  as  well  as  to  the  offender,  and  that  we  may  exercise  more 
benevolence  to  them  by  killing  than  by  sparing  him.  But  very  few 
persons,  when  they  kill  a  man  who  attacks  them,  kill  him  out  of 
benevolence  to  the  public.  That  is  not  the  motive  which  influences 
their  conduct,  or  which  they  at  all  take  into  the  account.  Besides, 
it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  public  would  lose  anything  by 
the  forbearance.  To  be  sure,  a  man  can  do  no  more  mischief  after 
he  is  killed ;  but  then  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  robbers  are 
more  desperate  and  more  murderous  from  the  apprehension  of 
swords  and  pistols  than  they  would  be  without  it.  Men  are 
desperate  in  proportion  to  their  apprehensions  of  danger.  The 
plunderer  who  feels  a  confidence  that  his  own  life  will  not  be  taken, 
may  conduct  his  plunder  with  comparative  gentleness  ;  whilst  he 
who  knows  that  his  life  is  in  immediate  jeopardy,  stuns  or  murders 
his  victim  lest  he  should  be  killed  himself  The  great  evil  which  a 
family  sustains  by  a  robbery  is  often  not  the  loss,  but  the  terror  and 
the  danger;  and  these  are  the  evils  which,  by  the  exercise  of  for- 
bearance, would  be  diminished.  So  that,  if  some  bad  men  are  pre- 
vented from  committing  robberies  by  the  fear  of  death,  the  public 
gains  in  other  ways  by  the  forbearance:  nor  is  it  by  any  means  certain 
that  the  balance  of  advantages  is  in  favour  of  the  more  violent  course. 
— The  argument  which  we  are  opposing  proceeds  on  the  supposition 
that  our  own  lives  are  endangered.  Now  it  is  a  fact  that  this  very 
danger  results,  in  part,  from  the  want  of  habits  of  forbearance.  We 
publicly  profess  that  we  would  kill  an  assailant ;  and  the  assailant^ 
knowing  this,  prepares  to  kill  us  when  otherwise  he  would  forbear. 
And  after  all,  if  it  were  granted  that  a  person  is  at  liberty  to 
take  an  assailant's  life  in  order  to  preserve  his  own^  how  is  he  to 
know,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  whether  his  own  would  be 
taken  ?  When  a  man  breaks  into  a  person's  house,  and  this  per- 
son, as  soon  as  he  comes  up  with  the  robber,  takes  out  a  pistol 
and  shoots  him,  we  are  not  to  be  told  that  this  man  was  killed  '  in 
defence  of  life.'  Or  go  a  step  further,  and  a  step  further  still,  by 
which  the  intention  of  the  robber  to  commit  personal  violence  or 
inflict  death  is  more  and  more  probable : — you  must  at  last  shoot 
him  in  uncertainty  whether  your  life  was  endangered  or  not 
Besides,  you  can  withdraw — you  can  fly.  None  but  the  pre- 
determined murderer  wishes  to  conmiit  murder.  But  perhaps  you 
exclaim — '  Fly  !  Fly,  and  leave  your  property  unprotected !  *  Yes 
— unless  you  mean  to  say  that  preservation  of  property,  as  well  as 
preservation  of  life,  makes  it  lawful  to  kill  an  ofifender.  This  were 
to  adopt  a  new  and  a  very  different  proposition,  but  a  proposition 
which  I  suspect  cannot  be  separated  in  practice  from  the  former. 
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He  who  aflinTis  that  he  may  kill  another  in  order  lo  preserve  his 
life,  and  that  he  may  endanger  his  life  in  order  to  protect  his 
property,  does  in  reality  affirm  that  he  may  kill  another  in  order 
to  preserve  his  property.  But  such  a  proposition,  in  an  uncon- 
ditional form,  no  one  surely  will  tolerate.  The  laws  of  the  land  do 
not  admit  it,  nor  do  they  even  admit  the  right  of  taking  another's 
life  simply  because  he  is  attempting  to  take  ours.  Theyrcquir«H 
that  we  should  be  lender  even  of  the  murderer's  life,  and  that  w 
should  fiy  rather  than  destroy  it' 

We  say  that  the  proposition  that  we  may  take  life  in  order  I 
preserve  our  property  is  intolerable.     To  preserve  how  much?  fiv4 
hundred  pounds,  or  fifty,  or  ten,  or  a  shilling,  or  a  sixpence  ?     !■ 
has  actually  been  declared  that  the  rights  of  self-defence  '  Justify  % 
man  in  taking  all  forcible  methods  which  are  necessary  ir 
to  procure  the  restitution  of  the  freedom  or  the  property  of  wlud 
he  had  been  unjustly  deprived.''    All  forcible  methods  to  obtai 
restitution  of  property  !     No  limit  to  the  nature  or  effects  of  t 
force  !      No   limit   to   the    insignificance   of  the   amount   of  ihe" 
property  !    Apply,  then,  the  rule.    A  boy  snatches  a  bunch  of 
grapes  from  a  fruiterer's  stall,     The  fruiterer  runs  after  the  thief, 
but  finds  that  he  is  too  light  of  foot  to  be  overtaken,     Moreover, 
the  boy  eats  as  he  runs.    '  All  forcible  methods,'  reasons  the 
fruiterer, '  are  justifiable  to  obtain  restitution  of  piopcrty.     1  msy 
fire  after  the  plunderer,  and  when  he  falls  regain  my  grapes.'    AU 
this  is  just  and  right,  If  Gisbome's  proposition  is  true. 
dangerous  thing  to  lay  down  maxims  in  morality. 

The  conclusion,  then,  to  which  we  are  led  by  these  inquirid 
is,  that  he  who  kills  another,  even  upon  the  plea  of  sclf-defenct 
does  not  do  it  in  the  predominance  nor  in  the  exercise  of  ChristUU 
dispositions  ;  and  if  this  is  true,  is  it  not  also  true  that  his  li[ib<| 
cannot  be  thus  taken  in  conformity  with  the  Christinn  la 

But  this  is  very  far  from  concluding  that  no  resistance  may  b 
made  to  aggression.  We  may  make,  and  we  ought  to  inalce,a 
great  deal.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  civil  magistrate  to  repress  t" 
violence  of  one  man  towards  another,  and  by  consequence  it  is  tl 
duty  of  the  individual,  wlien  the  civil  power  cannot  operate,  I 
endeavour  to  repress  it  himself.  I  perceive  no  reasonable  esce 
lion  to  the  rule— that  whatever  Christianity  permits  the  magistra 
to  do  in  order  to  restrain  violence,  it  permits  the  individual,  um' 
such  circumstances,  to  do  alsa  I  know  the  consequences  t< 
this  rule  leads  in  the  case  of  the  ^ffn^^uicn/ of  death,  and  of  oihl 

:%.  L.  4.  >  (iUbomtr.  Moral PhtUfwflvf. 
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<|uestions.  These  questions  will  hereafter  be  discussed.  In  the 
mean  time,  it  may  be  an  act  of  candour  to  the  reader  to  acknow- 
ledge that  our  chief  motive  for  the  discussions  of  the  present 
chapter  has  been  to  pioneer  the  way  for  a  satisfactory  investiga- 
tion of  the  Punishment  of  Death,  and  of  other  modes  by  which 
human  life  is  taken  away. 

Many  kinds  of  resistance  to  aggression  come  strictly  within  the 
fulfilment  of  the  law  of  benevolence.  He  who,  by  securing,  or 
temporarily  disabling  a  man,  prevents  him  from  committing  an 
act  of  great  turpitude,  is  certainly  his  benefactor ;  and  if  he  be 
thus  reserved  for  justice,  the  benevolence  is  great  both  to  him  and 
to  the  public.  It  is  an  act  of  much  kindness  to  a  bad  man  to 
secure  him  for  the  penalties  of  the  law  :  or  it  would  be  such,  if 
penal  law  were  in  the  state  in  which  it  ought  to  be,  and  to  which 
it  appears  to  be  making  some  approaches.  It  would  then  be  very 
probable  that  the  man  would  be  reformed,  and  this  is  the  greatest 
benefit  which  can  be  conferred  upon  him  and  upon  the  community. 

The  exercise  of  Christian  forbearance  towards  violent  men  is 
not  tantamount  to  an  invitation  of  outrage.  Cowardice  is  one 
thing  ;  this  forbearance  is  another.  The  man  of  true  forbearance 
is  of  all  men  the  least  cowardly.  It  requires  courage  in  a  greater 
-degree  and  of  a  higher  order  to  practise  it  when  life  is  threatened, 
than  to  draw  a  sword  or  fire  a  pistol. — No.  It  is  the  peculiar 
privilege  of  Christian  virtue  to  approve  itself  even  to  the  bad. 
There  is  something  in  the  nature  of  that  calnmess,  and  self-pos- 
session, and  forbearance,  that  religion  effects,  which  obtains,  nay, 
-which  almost  conmiands  regard  and  respect.  How  different  the 
effect  upon  the  violent  tenants  of  Newgate,  the  hardihood  of  a 
turnkey  and  the  mild  courage  of  an  Elizabeth  Fry !  Experience, 
incontestable  experience,  has  proved  that  the  minds  of  few  men 
are  so  depraved  or  desperate  as  to  prevent  them  from  being  in- 
fluenced by  real  Christian  conduct.  Let  him  therefore  who 
advocates  the  taking  the  life  of  an  aggressor,  first  show  that  all 
-other  means  of  safety  are  vain  ;  let  him  show  that  bad  men,  not- 
withstanding the  exercise  of  true  Christian  forbearance,  persist  in 
their  purposes  of  death.  When  he  has  done  this  he  will  have 
adduced  an  argument  in  favour  of  taking  their  lives  which  will 
not,  indeed,  be  conclusive,  but  which  will  approach  nearer  to  con- 
clusiveness than  any  that  has  yet  been  adduced. 

Of  the  consequences  of  forbearance,  even  in  the  case  of 
personal  attack,  there  are  some  examples.  Archbishop  Sharpe 
was  assaulted  by  a  footpad  on  the  highway,  who  presented  a 
pistol  and  demanded  his  money.    The  Archbishop  spoke  to  the 
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robber  in  the  language  of  a  fellow-man  and  of  a  Christian.  The- 
man  was  really  in  distress,  and  the  prelate  gave  him  such  money 
as  he  had,  and  promised  that,  if  he  would  call  at  the  palace,  he 
would  make  up  the  amount  to  fifty  pounds.  This  was  the  sum  of 
which  the  robber  had  said  he  stood  in  the  utmost  need.  The  man 
called  and  received  the  money.  About  a  year  and  a  half  after- 
wards, this  man  again  came  to  the  palace  and  brought  back  the 
same  sum.  He  said  that  his  circumstances  had  become  improved, 
and  that,  through  the  '  astonishing  goodness '  of  the  Archbishop^ 
he  had  become  '  the  most  penitent,  the  most  grateful,  and  happiest 
of  his  species.' — Let  the  reader  consider  how  different  the  Arch- 
bishop's feelings  were,  from  what  they  would  have  been  if,  by  his 
hand,  this  man  had  been  cut  off.* 

Barclay,  the  Apologist,  was  attacked  by  a  highwayman.  He 
substituted  for  the  ordinary  modes  of  resistance  a  calm  expos- 
tulation. The  felon  dropped  his  presented  pistol,  and  offered  no 
further  violence.  A  Leonard  Fell  was  similarly  attacked,  and 
from  him  the  robber  took  both  his  money  and  his  horse,  and  then 
threatened  to  blow  out  his  brains.  Fell  solemnly  spoke  to  the 
man  on  the  wickedness  of  his  life.  The  robber  was  astonished  : 
he  had  expected,  perhaps,  curses,  or  perhaps  a  dagger.  He  de- 
clared he  would  not  keep  either  the  horse  or  the  money,  and 
returned  both.  *  If  thine  enemy  hunger,  _/<y</ ///>// ;  for  in  so  doing 
thou  shalt  heap  coals  of  fire  upon  his  head.'  * — The  tenour  of  the 
short  narrative  that  follows  is  somewhat  different.  EUwood,  who 
is  known  to  the  literary  world  as  the  suggester  to  Milton  of 
Paradise  Regained,  was  attending  his  father  in  his  coach.  Two 
men  waylaid  them  in  the  dark,  and  stopped  the  carriage.  Young 
Ellwood  ^ot  out,  and  on  going  up  to  the  nearest,  the  ruffian  raised 
a  heavy  club,  *  when,'  says  Ellwood,  *  I  whipt  out  my  rapier  and 
m<ide  a  pass  upon  him.  I  could  not  have  failed  running  him< 
through  up  to  the  hilt,'  but  the  sudden  appearance  of  the  bright 
blade  terrified  the  man  so,  that  he  stepped  aside,  avoided  the 
thrust,  and  both  he  and  the  other  fled.  *  At  that  time,'  proceeds 
Ellwood,  *  and  for  a  good  while  after,  I  had  no  regret  upon  my 
mind  for  what  I  had  done.'  This  was  whilst  he  was  young,  and 
when  the  forbearing  principles  of  Christianity  had  little  influence 
upon  him.  Hut  afterwards,  when  this  influence  became  powerful, 
*  a  sort  of  horror,'  he  says,  *  seized  on  me  when  I  considered  how 
near  I  had  been  to  the  staining  of  my  hands  with  human  blood. 

*  Soc  l.ond,  Chnm.,  Aug.  12.  1785.    See  also  Life  of  Granville  Sharpie 
Estj.,  p.  13. 

*  Seleit  Anecdotes,  6'f.,  by  John  Rarclay. 
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And  whensoever  afterwards  I  went  that  way,  and  indeed  as  often 
since  as  the  matter  has  come  into  my  remembrance,  my  soul  has 
blessed  Him  who  preserved  and  withheld  me  from  shedding  man's 
blood.' » 

That  those  over  whom,  as  over  Ellwood,  the  influence  of 
Christianity  is  imperfect  and  weak,  should  think  themselves  at 
liberty  upon  such  occasions  to  take  the  lives  of  their  fellow-men, 
needs  to  be  no  subject  of  wonder.  Christianity,  if  we  would  rightly 
estimate  its  obligations,  must  be  felt  in  the  heart.  They  in  whose 
hearts  it  is  not  felt,  or  felt  but  little,  cannot  be  expected  perfectly 
to  know  what  its  obligations  are.  I  know  not  therefore  that  more 
appropriate  advice  can  be  g^ven  to  him  who  contends  for  the  law- 
fulness of  taking  another  man's  life,  in  order  to  save  his  own,  than 
that  he  would  first  inquire  whether  the  influence  of  religion  is 
dominant  in  his  mind.  If  it  is  not,  let  him  suspend  his  decision 
until  he  has  attained  to  the  fulness  of  the  stature  of  a  Christian 
man.  Then,  as  he  will  be  of  that  number  who  do  the  Will  of 
Heaven,  he  may  hope  to  *  know  of  this  doctrine  whether  it  be  of 
God.' 

*  Ellwoocts  Life. 
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ESSAY    III.i 

POLITICAL  RIGHTS  AND  OBLIGATIONS. 


CHAPTER  I. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  POLITICAL  TRUTH  AND  OF  POLITICAL 

RECTITUDE. 

The  fundamental  principles  which  are  deducible  from  the  law  of 
nature  and  from  Christianity,  respecting  political  affairs,  appear 
to  be  these : — 

1.  Political  Power  is  rightly /(/jj^jj^^ only  when  it  is  possessed 
by  consent  of  the  community; — 

2.  It  is  rightly  exercised  only  when  it  subserves  the  welfare  of 
the  community  ; — 

3.  And  only  when  it  subserves  this  purpose  by  nieam  which 
the  Moral  Law  permits. 

I. — Political  Power  is  rightly  possessed  only  tvhen  it  is  possessed 

by  Cofisent  of  the  Community, 

Perfect  liberty  is  desirable  if  it  were  consistent  with  the 
greatest  degree  of  happiness.  But  it  is  not.  Men  find  that,  by 
giving  up  a  part  of  their  liberty,  they  are  more  happy  than  by  re- 
taining, or  attempting  to  retain,  the  whole.  Government,  whatever 
be  its  form,  is  the  agent  by  which  the  inexpedient  portion  of 
individual  liberty  is  taken  away.  Men  institute  government  for 
their  own  advantage,  and  because  they  fmd  they  are  more  happy 
with  it  than  without  it    This  is  the  sole  reason,  in  principle,  how 

1  This  essay  the  author  did  not  live  to  revise,  a  circumstance  which  will 
account  tor  a  want  of  complete  connection  of  the  difTervnt  i)arts  of  a  subject 
which  the  reader  will  sometimes  meet  with.  There  occur  also  in  this  part  of 
the  manuscript  numerous  menionmda,  which  tlie  author  intended  to  make  use 
of  in  a  future  revision.  These  are  to  Ix.*  distin^j^iislu^d  from  the  notcs^  as  the 
former  refer,  not  to  any  particular  ])assage,  but  only  to  the  subject  of  tlic  chap- 
ter or  section.  They  weie  h.istily,  ns  the  thoiiglu  occurred,  written  in  the 
margin  or  on  a  blank  leaf  of  the  manuscript,  and  they  are  here  introduced  at 
the  bottom  of  the  page,  in  those  {Kirts  to  which  they  apix^v  to  liave  the  nearest 
reference. — Ed. 
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little  soever  it  be  adverted  to  in  practice.  Governors,  therefore, 
are  the  officers  of  the  public,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word :  not 
the  slaves  of  the  public  ;  for  if  they  do  not  incline  to  conform  tO' 
the  public  will,  they  are  at  liberty,  like  other  officers,  to  give  up* 
their  office.  They  are  servants,  in  the  same  manner,  and  for  the 
same  purpose,  as  a  solicitor  is  the  servant  of  his  client,  and  the 
physician  of  his  patient.  These  are  employed  by  the  patient  or 
the  client  voluntarily  for  his  own  advantage,  and  for  nothing  else. 
A  nation  (not  an  individuaJy  but  a  nation)  is  under  no  other 
obligation  to  obedience  than  that  which  arises  from  the  conviction 
that  obedience  is  good  for  itself : — or  rather,  in  more  proper  lan- 
guage, a  nation  is  under  no  obligation  to  obedience  at  all. 
Obedience  is  voluntary.  If  they  do  not  think  it  proper  to  obey — 
that  is,  if  they  are  not  satisfied  with  their  officers — they  are  at 
liberty  to  discontinue  their  obedience,  and  to  appoint  other  officers 
instead. 

That  which  is  thus  true  as  an  universal  proposition,  is  asserted 
with  respect  to  this  country  by  the  present  king  :  * — *  The  powers 
and  prerogatives  of  the  crown  are  vested  there  as  a  trust  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people ;  and  they  are  sacred  only  as  they  are  neces- 
sary to  the  preservation  of  that  poise  and  balance  of  the  constitu- 
tion which  experience  has  proved  to  be  the  best  security  of  the 
liberty  of  the  subjects  * 

It  is  incidental  to  the  office  of  the  first  public  servants  that 
they  should  exercise  authority  over  those  by  whom  they  are 
selected  ;  and  hence,  probably,  it  has  happened  that  the  terms 
'public  officer,*  'public  servant,'  have  excited  such  strange  con- 
troversies in  the  world.  Men  have  not  maintained  sufficient 
discrimination  of  ideas.  Seeing  that  governors  are  great  and 
authoritative,  a  man  imagines  it  cannot  be  proper  to  say  they  are 
servants.  Seeing  that  it  is  necessary  and  right  that  individuals 
should  obey,  he  cannot  entertain  the  notion  that  they  are  the 
servants  of  those  whom  they  govern.  The  truth  is,  that  governors 
are  not  the  servants  of  individuals  but  of  the  commimity.  They 
are  the  masters  of  individuals,  the  servants  of  the  public ;  and  if 
this  simple  distinction  had  been  sufficiently  borne  in  mind,  much 
perhaps  of  the  vehement  contention  upon  these  matters  had  been 
avoided. 

But  the  idea  of  being  a  servant  of  the  public  is  quite  consistent 
with  the  idea  of  exercising  authority  over  them.    The  common 

>  George  IV. 

»  Letter,  when  Prince  of  Wales,  to  William  Pitt.    Gifford's  Ufe  of  Pitt, 
vol.  ii. 
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language  of  a  patient  is  founded  upon  similar  grounds.  He  sends 
for  a  physician  : — the  physician  comes  at  his  desire — is  paid  for 
his  services — and  then  the  patient  says^  I  am  ordered  to  adopt  a 
regimen,  I  am  ordered  to  Italy ; — and  he  obeys,  not  because  he 
may  not  refuse  to  obey  if  he  chooses,  but  because  he  confides  in 
the  judgment  of  the  physician,  and  thinks  that  it  is  more  to  his 
l3enefit  to  be  guided  by  the  physician's  judgment  than  by  his  own. 
But  it  will  be  said  the  physician  cannot  enforce  his  orders  upon  the 
patient  against  his  will :  neither,  I  answer,  shovdd  the  governor 
enforce  his  upon  the  public  against  theirs.  No  doubt  governors  do 
sometimes  so  enforce  them.  What  they  do,  however,  and  what 
they  rightfully  do,  are  separate  considerations,  and  our  business  is 
only  with  the  latter. 

Grotius  argues  that  sovereign  power  viay  be  possessed  by 
.governors,  so  that  it  shall  not  rightfully  belong  to  the  community. 
He  says, '  From  the  Jewish  as  well  as  the  Roman  law  it  appears 
that  any  one  might  engage  himself  in  private  servitude  to  whom  he 
pleased.  Now  if  an  individual  may  do  so,  why  may  not  a  whole 
people,  for  the  benefit  of  better  government  and  more  certain  pro- 
tection, completely  transter  their  sovereign  rights  to  one  or  more 
persons  without  reserving  any  portion  to  themselves  ?  *  *  I  answer, 
No  individual  may  do  this  :  and,  If  he  might,  it  would  not  serve 
the  doctrine  in  the  case  of  nations. — It  never  can  be  right  for  a 
man  to  resign  the  absolute  direction  of  his  conduct  to  another, 
because  he  must  then  do  actions  good  or  bad  as  that  other  might 
command — he  must  lie,  or  rob,  or  assassinate ;  and  of  this 
common  sense  would  pronounce  the  impropriety,  if  the  Moral  Law 
did  not.  And  if  you  say  a  man  ought  not  so  to  resign  himself 
to  another,  then  I  answer,  he  does  not  transfer  sovereign  power  but 
retains  it  himself— which,  in  truth,  ends  the  argument. 

But  if  the  doctrine  were  sound  for  the  individual,  it  is  unsound 
for  a  community.  What  is  meant  by  the  *  transfer  of  their  sove- 
reign rights  by  a  whole  people^  ?  Is  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
in  the  country  formally  to  sign  the  transfer?  If  not,  how  shall  a 
whole  people  transfer  it  ?  At  any  rate,  if  they  did,  their  resigna- 
tion could  not  bind  their  children  or  successors.  Besides,  there  is 
the  same  objection  to  this  transfer  of  the  sovereign  power  on  the 
part  of  a  nation  as  on  the  part  of  an  individual.  Tlie  thing  is 
absurd  in  reason,  and  criminal  in  morals. 

Grotius  illustrates  his  argument  by  *  that  authority  to  which  a 
woman  submits  when  she  gives  herself  to  her  husband.'    But  she 

*  Rights  of  War  and  Ptace,  !).  i.  c.  3,  s.  8. 
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does  not  submit  to  sovereign  authority.  He  says  again,  *  Some 
powers  are  conferred  for  the  sake  of  the  governor,  as  the  right  of  a 
master  over  a  slave.*    But  such  powers  are  newtx  justly  conferred. 

After  all,  these  arguments  do  but  establish,  in  reality,  the 
fundamental  position.  They  assume  that  a  people  can  resign  the 
sovereign  power,,  which  is  the  same  thing  as  to  acknowledge  that 
they  rightfully  possess  it.  Grotius  himself  says,  *A  state  is  a 
perfect  body  of  free  men,  united  together  in  order  to  enjoy  conmion 
rights  and  advantages.'  ^ 

It  gives  some  anxiety  to  the  mind  of  the  writer,  lest  the  reader 
should  identify  his  principles  with  those  of  many  who  have  asserted 
the  *  sovereignty  of  the  people.*  This  doctrine  has  been  insisted 
upon  by  persons  who  have  mingled  with  it,  or  deduced  from  it, 
principles  which  the  writer  not  merely  rejects,  but  abhors.  A 
doctrine  is  not  unsound  because  it  has  been  advocated  or  perverted 
by  bad  men ;  and  it  is  neither  rational  nor  honest  to  reprobate  a  truth 
because  it  has  been  viciously  associated.  GifTord,  in  his  life  of  Pitt, 
complains  of  Fox,  who  by  *  a  strange  perversion  of  terms,  and  a 
confusion  of  intellect  that  would  have  disgraced  even  a  schoolboy, 
called  his  sovereign  the  servant  of  the  people.'  *  This,'  says  Gifford, 
*was  a  servile  imitation  of  the  French  regicides,  and  a  direct 
encouragement  to  all  the  theoretical  reveries  of  all  the  disaffected 
in  England.'  This  is  the  species  of  association  which  I  would 
deprecate :  French  regicides  taught  the  doctrine,  and  disaffected 
theorists  taught  it.  I  am  sorry  that  a  truth  should  be  so  connected, 
but  it  is  not  the  less  a  truth.  The  *  confusion  of  intellect '  of  which 
Gifford  speaks,  probably  subsisted  more  in  the  writer  than  in  Fox 
— for  reasons  which  the  reader  has  just  seen,  and  because  the 
biographer  had  probably  confounded  the  doctrine  with  the  conduct 
of  some  who  supported  it.  The  reader  should  practise  a  little  of 
the  power  of  abstraction,  and  detach  accidental  associations  from 
truth  itself. 

In  reality,  it  cannot  be  asserted  that  the  people  do  not  right- 
fully possess  the  supreme  power,  without  asserting  that  governors 
may  do  what  they  will,  and  be  as  tyrannical  as  they  will.  Who 
may  prevent  them?  The  people?  Then  the  people  hold  the 
sovereign  power. 

Many  political  constitutions  have  existed  in  which  the  governor 
was  held  to  be  absolutely  the  supreme  power.  The  antiquity  of 
such  constitutions,  or  the  regular  succession  of  the  existing 
governor,  does    not    make    his  pretensions  to  this  power  just, 
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because  the  prini:iplcs  on  which  it  is  ascertained  that  the  people 
are  supreme,  are  antecedent  lo  all  questions  of  usage,  and 
superior  to  them.  No  injustice,  therefore,  is  done — nothing  wrong 
is  done— in  diminishing  or  taking  away  the  povrer  of  an  absolute 
monarch,  notwithstanding  the  regularity  of  his  pretensions  to  IfJ 
Yet  other  principles  have  been  held  ;  and  it  was  said  of  Louis  tbv 
Sixteenth,  that  as  he  '  was  the  sole  maker  and  executor  of  the 
laws,'  and  as  this  power  '  had  been  exercised  by  him  and  by  his 
ancestors  for  centuries  without  question  or  control,  it  was  not  iti 
the  power  of  the  states  to  deprive  him  of  any  portion  of  it  without  his 
own  consent.'  So  that  we  are  told  that  many  millions  of  persons 
ought  to  be  subject  for  ever  to  the  vices  or  caprices  of  one  man, 
in  compliment  to  the  fact  that  their  predecessors  had  been  subject 
before  them.'  He  who  maintains  such  doctrine,  surely  forgets 
what  purpose  government  is  instituted  at  all. 

The  rule  that '  Political  Power  is  rightly  possessed  only  wheaj 
is  possessed  by  consent  of  the  coimnunity,'  necessarily  applies 
the  choice  of  the  person  who  is  to  exercise  it.  No  man,  and 
set  of  men,  rightly  govern  unless  they  are  preferred  by  the  public 
to  others.  It  is  of  no  consequence  that  a  people  should  formally 
select  a  president  or  a  king.  They  continually  act  upon  thci 
principle  without  this.  A  people  who  are  satisfied  with  iheir 
governor  make,  day  by  day,  the  choice  of  which  we  speak.  They 
prefer  him  to  all  others  ;  they  choose  to  be  served  by  him  rather 
than  by  any  other;  and  he,therefore,is  virtually,  though  not  formally, 
selected  by  the  public.  But  when  we  speak  of  ihc  right  of  n 
particular  person  or  family  to  govern  a  people,  we  speak,  as  of  all 
other  rights,  in  conditional  language.  The  right  consists  in  the 
preference  which  is  given  to  him,  and  exists  no  longer  than  that 
preference  exists.  If  any  governor  were  fully  conscious  that 
community  preferred  another  man  or  another  kind  of  govemmei 
he  ought  to  regard  himself  in  the  light  of  an  usurper  if  he  ne< 
tbeless  continues  lo  retain  his  power.  Not  that  every  govemmi 
ought  to  dissolve  itself,  or  every  governor  to  abdicate  his  oflicC$j 
because  there  is  a  general  but  temporary  clamour  against ' 
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'  We  do  not  here  defend  the  conduct  of  the  stnles.  or  o 
Louis !  we  siienk  merely  of  the  poliUcal  truth.  That  alroci  .  _..  .. 
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is  one  thing — the  steady  deliberate  judgment  of  the  people  is 
another.  Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  the  time  may  come  when 
governments  will  so  habitually  refer  to  the  purposes  of  government, 
and  be  regulated  by  them,  that  they  will  not  even  wish  to  hold  the 
reins  longer  than  the  people  desire  it ;  and  that  nothing  more  will 
be  needed  for  a  quiet  alteration  than  that  the  public  judgment 
should  be  quietly  expressed  ? 

Political  revolutions  are  not  often  favourable  to  the  accurate 
illustration  of  political  truth,  because  such  is  the  moral  condition 
of  mankind,  that  they  have  seldom  acted  in  conformity  with  it 
Revolutions  have  conmionly  been  the  effect  of  the  triumph  of  a  party, 
■or  of  the  successes  of  physical  power.  Yet,  if  the  illustration  of 
these  principles  has  not  been  accurate,  the  general  position  of  the 
right  of  the  people  to  select  their  own  rulers  has  often  been 
illustrated.  In  our  own  country,  when  James  II.  left  the  throne, 
the  people  filled  it  with  another  person,  whose  real  title  consisted 
in  the  choice  of  the  people.  James  continued  to  talk  ot  his  rights 
to  the  crown  ;  but  if  William  was  preferred  by  the  public,  James 
-was,  what  his  son  was  afterwards  called,  a  Pretender,  The  non- 
jurors appear  to  have  acted  upon  erroneous  principles  (except 
indeed  on  the  score  of  former  oaths  to  James ;  which,  however, 
ought  never  to  have  been  taken).  If  we  acquit  them  of  motives 
of  party,  they  will  appear  to  have  entertained  some  notions  of  the 
rights  of  governors  independently  of  the  wishes  of  the  people.  At 
William's  death,  the  nation  preferred  James's  daughter  to  his  son, 
thus  again  elevating  their  judgments  above  all  considerations  of 
what  the  Pretender  called  his  rights.  Anne  had  then  a  right  io  the 
throne,  and  her  brother  had  not.  At  the  death  of  Anne,  or  rather 
in  contemplation  of  her  death,  the  public  had  again  to  select  their 
governor,  and  they  chose,  not  the  immediate  representative  of  the 
old  family,  but  the  Elector  of  Hanover  ;  and  it  is  in  virtue  of  the 
same  choice,  tacitly  expressed  at  the  present  hour,  that  the  heir  of 
the  Elector  now  fills  the  throne. 

[The  habitual  consciousness  on  the  part  of  a  legislature  that  its 
authority  is  possessed  in  order  to  make  it  an  efficient  guardian 
and  promoter  of  the  general  welfare  and  the  general  satisfaction, 
would  induce  a  more  mild  and  conciliating  system  of  internal 
policy  than  that  which  frequently  obtains.  Whether  it  has  arisen 
from  habit  resulting  from  the  violent  and  imperious  character  of 
international  policy,  or  from  that  tendency  to  unkindness  and  over- 
bearing which  the  consciousness  of  power  induces,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  measures  of  government  are  frequently  adopted  and 
conducted  with  such  a  high  hand  as  impairs  the  satisfaction  of  the 
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governed,  and  diminishes,  by  example,  that  considerate  attention 
to  the  claims  of  others,  upon  which  much  of  the  harmony,  and 
therefore  the  happiness,  of  society  consists.  Governments  are  too 
much  afraid  of  conciliation.  They  too  habitually  suppose  that 
mildness  or  concession  indicates  want  of  courage  or  want  of  power 
— that  it  invites  unreasonable  demands,  and  encourages  encroach- 
ment and  violence  on  the  part  of  the  governed.  Man  is  not  so 
intractable  a  being,  or  so  insensible  of  the  influence  of  candour 
and  justice.  In  private  life,  he  does  not  the  most  easily  guide  the 
conduct  of  his  neighbours  who  assumes  an  imperious,  but  he  who 
assumes  a  temperate  and  mild  demeanour.  The  best  mode  of 
governing,  and  the  laosi  powerful  mode  too,  is  to  recommend  state 
measures  to  the  judgment  and  the  affections  of  a  pieople.  If  this 
had  been  sufficiently  done  in  periods  of  tranquillity,  some  of  those 
conflicts  which  have  arisen  between  governments  and  the  people 
had  doubtless  been  prevented  ;  and  governments  had  been  spared 
the  mortification  of  conceding  that  to  violence  which  they  rdfused 
to  concede  in  periods  of  quiet.  We  should  not  wait  for  times  of 
agitation  to  do  that  which  Fox  advised  even  at  such  a  lime,  because 
at  other  periods  it  may  be  done  with  greater  advantage  iind  with  a 
better  grace.  *  It  may  be  asked,'  says  Fox,  *  what  1  would  propose 
to  do  in  times  of  agitation  like  the  present  ?  I  will  answer  openly. 
— If  there  is  a  tendency  in  the  Dissenters  to  discontent,  what 
should  I  do  ?  I  would  instantly  repeal  the  Corporation  and  Test 
Acts,  and  take  from  them  thereby  all  cause  of  complaint.  If  there 
were  any  persons  tinctured  with  a  republican  spirit,  I  would 
endeavour  to  amend  the  representation  of  the  Conimons,  and  to 
prove  that  the  House  of  Commons,  though  not  chosen  by  all, 
should  have  no  other  interest  than  to  prove  itself  the  representative 
of  all.  1  f  men  were  dissatistied  on  account  of  disabilities,  or  exemp- 
tions, &c.,  I  would  repeal  the  penal  statutes,  which  are  a  disgrace 
to  our  law-books.  If  there  were  other  compLiints  of  grievance,  I 
would  redress  thcni  where  they  were  really  proved  ;  but,  abo\^e  all, 
I  would  constantly^  cheerfully^  patiently  listen  ;  I  would  make  it 
known,  that  if  any  man  felt,  or  thought  he  felt,  a  grievance,  he 
might  come  freely  to  the  bar  of  this  House  and  bring  his  proofs. 
And  it  should  be  made  manifest  to  all  the  world  that  where  they 
did  exist  they  should  be  redressed  ;  where  not,  it  should  be  made 
manifest.'  * 

We  need  not  consider  the  particular  examples  and  measures 
which  the  statesman  instanced.      The  temper  and  spirit  is  the 
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thingr.  A  government  should  do  that  of  which  every  person  would 
see  die  propriety  in  a  private  man  :  if  misconduct  was  charged 
upon  him,  show  that  the  charge  was  unfounded ;  or,  being  sub- 
stantiated, amend  his  conduct.] 

II. — Political  Power  is  rightly  exercised  only  when  it  subserves 

the  Welfare  of  the  Community, 

This  proposition  is  consequent  of  the  truth  of  the  last.  The 
community,  which  has  the  right  to  withhold  power,  delegates  it,  of 
course,  for  its  own  advantage.  If  in  any  case  its  advantage  is  not 
consulted,  then  the  object  for  which  it  was  delegated  is  frustrated  ; 
or,  in  simple  words,  the  measure  which  does  not  promote  the 
public  welfare  is  not  right.  It  matters  nothing  whether  the  com- 
munity have  delegated  specifically  so  much  power  for  such  and 
such  purposes  ;  the  power,  being  possessed^  entails  the  obligation. 
Whether  a  sovereign  derives  absolute  authority  by  inheritance,  or 
whether  a  president  is  entrusted  with  limited  authority  for  a  year,  the 
principles  of  their  duty  are  the  same.  The  obligation  to  employ  it 
only  for  the  public  good,  is  just  as  real  and  just  as  great  in  one  case 
as  in  the  other.  The  Russian  and  the  Turk  have  the  same  right  to 
require  that  the  power  of  their  rulers  shall  be  so  employed  as  the 
Englishman  or  American.  They  may  not  be  able  to  assert  this 
right,  but  that  does  not  affect  its  existence  nor  the  ruler's  duty,  nor 
his  responsibility  to  that  Almighty  Beingbefore  whom  he  must  give 
an  account  of  his  stewardship.  These  reasonings,  if  they  needed 
confirmation,  derive  it  from  the  fact  that  the  Deity  imperatively 
requires  us,  according  to  our  opportunities,  to  do  good  to  man. 

But  how  ready  soever  men  are  to  admit  the  truth  of  this  pro- 
position, as  a  proposition,  it  is  very  commonly  disregarded  in 
practice  ;  and  a  vast  variety  of  motives  and  objects  direct  the  con- 
duct of  governments  which  have  no  connection  with  the  public  weal. 
Some  pretensions  of  consulting  the  public  weal  are,  indeed,  usual. 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  when  public  officers  are  pursuing  their 
own  schemes  and  interests,  they  will  tell  the  people  that  they  dis- 
regard theirs.  When  we  look  over  the  history  of  a  Christian 
nation,  it  is  found  that  a  large  proportion  of  those  measures  which 
are  most  prominent  in  it,  had  little  tendency  to  subserve,  and  did 
not  subserve  the  public  good.  In  practice,  it  is  very  often  forgotten 
for  what  purpose  governments  are  instituted.  If  a  man  were  to 
look  over  twenty  treaties,  he  would  probably  find  that  a  half  of 
them  had  very  little  to  do  with  the  welfare  of  the  respective  com- 
munities.   He  might  find  a  great  deal  about  Charles's  rights,  and 
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Frederick's  honour,  and  Louis's  possessions,  and  Francis's  ii 

as  if  the  proper  subjects  of  internalional  arrangements  were  Ui< 

which  respected  rulers  rather  than  communities.     If  a  man  To< 

over  the  state  papers  which  inform  him  of  the  origin  of 

will  probably  tind  that  they  agitate  questions  about  Most  Christian 

and  Most  Catholic  Kings,  and  High  Mightinesses,  and  Imperial 

Majesties — questions,  however,  in  which  Frenchmen,  and  Spaniards, 

and  Dutch,  and  Auslrians  are  very  little  interested  or  concerned, 

or  at  any  rate  much  less  interested  than  they  are  in  avoiding  the 

quarrel. 

Governments  commonly  trouble  themsehes  unnecessarily  and 
loo  much  with  the  politics  of  other  nations.  A  prince  should  turn 
his  back  towards  other  countries  and  his  face  towards  his  own — 
just  as  the  proper  place  of  a  landholder  is  upon  his  own  estates  and 
not  upon  his  neighbours,  if  governments  were  wise,  it  would  ere 
long  be  found  that  a  great  portion  of  the  endless  and  wearisome 
succession  of  treaties,  and  remonstrances,  and  embassies,  and  alli 
anees,  and  memorials,  and  subsidies  might  be  dispensed  with,  with 
so  little  inconvenience  and  so  much  benefit,  that  the  world  wouW 
wonder  to  think  to  what  futile  ends  ihey  had  been  busying, 
how  needlessly  they  had  been  injuring  themselves. 

No  doubt,  the  immoral  and  irrational  system  of  Intern  at  ional 
politics  which gtttsrally  obtains,  makes  the  path  of  one  go\'einmeni 
more  difficult  than  it  would  otherwise  be  ;  and  yet  it  is  probable 
that  the  most  efficacious  way  of  inducing  another  government  to 
attend  to  its  proper  business  would  be  lo  attend  to  our  own. 
not  sufficiently  considered,  nor  indeed  is  it  sufficiently  known, 
powerful  is  the  influence  of  uprightness  and  candour  in  conciliaiuy.i 
the  good  opinion  and  the  good  offices  of  other  men.     Overreaching 
and  chicanery  in  one  person  induce  overreaching  and  chicanery  is. 
another.     Men  distrust  those  whom  they  perceive  lo  be  unworthy 
of  confidence.     Real  integrity  is  not  without  its  voucher  in  thi 
hearts  of  others ;  and  they  who  maintain  it  are  treated  with 
dence,  because  it  is  seen  that  confidence  can  be  safely  re| 
Besides,  he  who  busies    himself  with    the    politics    of  f 
countries,  tike  the  busy  bodies  in  a  petty  community,  does  n 
to  offend.     In  the  last  century,  our  own  country  w:is  so  much  of 
busy  body,  and  had  involved  itself  in  such  a  multitude  of  treatii 
and  alliances,  that  it  was  found,  I  believe,  quite  impossible  t< 
one,  without,  by  that  \ery  act,  violating  another.    This,  of  c 
would  olTend.     In  private  life,  thnt  man  passes  through  the 
with  the  least  annoyance  and  the  greatest  satisfaction,  who  conRiu 
his  attention  lo  ils  proper  business,  that  is,  generally,  lo  his 
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and  who  can  tell  why  the  experience  of  nations  should  in  this  case 
be  different  from  that  of  private  men  ?  In  a  rectified  state  of  inter- 
national affairs,  half  a  dozen  princes  on  a  continent  would  have 
little  more  occasion  to  meddle  with  one  another  than  half  a  dozen 
neighbours  in  a  street. 

But  indeed,  Communities  frequently  contribute  to  their  own 
injury.  If  governors  are  ambitious,  or  resentful, or  proud,  so,  often, 
are  the  people ; — and  the  public  good  has  often  been  sacrificed  by 
the  public,  with  astonishing  preposterousness,  to  jealousy  or  vex- 
ation. Some  merchants  are  angry  at  the  loss  of  a  branch  of 
trade ;  they  urge  the  government  to  interfere ;  memorials  and 
remonstrances  follow  to  the  state  of  whom  they  complain ; — and 
so,  by  that  process  of  exasperation  which  is  quite  natural  when 
people  think  that  high  language  and  a  high  attitude  are  politic,  the 
nations  soon  begin  to  fight.  The  merchants  applaud  the  spirit  ot 
their  rulers,  while  in  one  year  they  lose  more  by  the  war  than  they 
would  have  lost  by  the  want  of  the  trade  for  twenty  ;  and  before 
peace  returns,  the  nation  has  lost  more  than  it  would  have  lost  by 
the  continuance  of  the  evil  for  twenty  centuries.  Peace  at  length 
arrives,  and  the  government  begins  to  devise  means  of  repairing 
the  mischiefs  of  the  war.  Both  government  and  people  reflect 
very  complacently  on  the  wisdom  of  their  measures — forgetting 
that  their  conduct  is  only  that  of  a'  man  who  wantonly  fractures  his 
own  leg  with  a  club,  and  then  boasts  to  his  neighbours  how 
dexterously  he  limps  to  a  surgeon. 

Present  expedients  for  present  occasions,  rather  than  a  wide- 
embracing  and  far-seeing  policy,  is  the  great  characteristic  of 
European  politics.  We  are  hucksters  who  cannot  resist  the 
temptation  of  a  present  sixpence,  rather  than  merchants  who  wait 
for  their  proflts  for  the  return  of  a  fleet  Si  quaris  monutnentumy 
circumspice !  Look  at  the  condition  of  either  of  the  Continental 
nations,  and  consider  what  it  might  have  been  if  even  a  short  line 
of  princes  had  attended  to  their  proper  business — had  directed 
their  solicitude  to  the  improvement  of  the  moral,  and  social,  and 
political  condition  of  the  people.  Who  has  been  more  successful 
in  this  huckster  policy  than  France?  and  what  is  France,  and 
what  are  the  French  people  at  the  present  hour? — Why,  as  it 
respects  real  welfare,  they  are  not  merely  surpassed,  they  are  left 
at  an  immeasurable  distance  by  a  people  who  sprung  up  but  as 
yesterday — by  a  people  whose  land,  within  the  memory  of  our 
grandfathers,  was  almost  a  wilderness — and  which  actually  was  a 
wilderness  long  since  France  boasted  of  her  greatness.  Such 
results  have  a  cause.    It  is  not  possible  that  systems  of  policy  can 
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be  good,  of  which  the  effects  are  so  bad.  I  speak  not  of  particular 
measures,  or  of  individual  acts  of  ill  policy — these  are  not  likely  to 
be  the  result  of  the  condition  of  man — but  of  the  whole  international 
system  ;  a  system  of  irritability,  and  haughtiness,  and  temporary 
expedients  ;  a  system  of  most  unphilosophical  principles,  and  from 
which  Christianity  is  practically  almost  excluded.  Here  is  the 
evidence  of  fact  before  us.  We  know  what  a  sickening  detail  the 
history  of  Europe  is  ;  and  it  is  obvious  to  remark  that  the  system 
which  has  given  rise  to  such  a  history  must  be  vicious  and  mistaken 
in  its  fundamental  principles.  The  same  class  of  history  will 
continue  to  after  generations  unless  these  principles  are  changjed— 
unless  philosophy  and  Christianity  obtain  a  greater  influence  in 
the  practice  of  government ;  unless,  in  a  word,  governments  are 
content  to  do  their  proper  business,  and  to  leave  that  which  is  not 
their  business  undone. 

When  such  principles  are  acted  upon,  we  may  reasonably 
expect  a  rapid  advancement  in  the  whole  condition  of  the  world. 
Domestic  measures,  which  arc  now  postponed  to  the  more  stirring 
occupations  of  legislators,  will  be  found  to  be  of  incomparably 
greater  importance  than  they.  A  wise  code  of  criminal  law  will  be 
found  to  be  of  more  consequence  and  interest  than  the  acquisition 
of  a  million  square  miles  of  territory  : — a  judicious  encouragement 
of  general  education  will  be  of  more  value  than  all  the  '  glory  *  that 
has  been  acquired  from  the  days  of  Alfred  till  now.  Of  moral 
legislation,  however,  it  will  be  our  after  business  to  speak  ;  mean- 
while the  lover  of  mankind  has  some  reason  for  gratulation  in 
perceiving  indications  that  governments  will  hereafter  direct  their 
attention  more  to  the  objects  for  which  they  are  invested  with 
power.  The  statesman  who  promotes  this  improvement  will  be, 
what  many  statesmen  have  been  called — a  great  man.  That 
government  only  is  great  which  promotes  the  prosperity  of  its  own 
people ;  and  that  people  only  are  prosperous  who  are  wise  and 
happy. 

III. — Political  Power  is  rightly  exercised  only  when  it  subserves 
the  welfare  of  the  Community  by  means  which  the  Moral  Law 
permits. 

It  has  been  said  by  a  Christian  writer  that  'the  science  of 
politics  is  but  a  particular  application  of  thiit  of  morals  ; '  and  it 
has  been  said  by  a  writer  who  rejected  Christianity,  that  *the 
morality  that  ought  to  govern  the  conduct  of  individuals  and  of 
nations  is  in  all   cases  the  same.'     V  He  truth  in  the 
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principles  which  are  advanced  in  the  first  of  these  Essays,  these 
propositions  are  indisputably  true.  It  is  the  chief  purpose  of  the 
present  work  to  enforce  the  supremacy  of  the  Moral  Law  ;  and  to 
this  supremacy  there  is  1)0  exception  in  the  case  of  nations.  In  the 
conduct  of  nations  this  supremacy  is  practically  denied,  although, 
perhaps,  few  of  those  who  make  it  subservient  to  other  purposes 
would  deny  it  in  terms.  With  their  lips  they  honour  the  doctrine, 
but  in  their  works  they  deny  it.  Such  procedures  must  be  ex- 
pected to  produce  much  self-contradiction,  much  vacillation  between 
the  truth  and  the  wish  to  disregard  it,  much  vagueness  of  notions 
respecting  political  rectitude,  and  much  casuistry  to  educe  some- 
thing like  a  justification  of  what  cannot  be  justified.  Let  the 
reader  observe  an  illustration  : — A  moral  philosopher  says,  *  The 
Christian  principles  of  love,  and  forbearance,  and  kindness,  strictly 
as  they  are  to  be  observed  between  man  and  man,  are  to  be  ob- 
served with  precisely  the  same  strictfiess  between  nation  and  nation? 
This  is  an  unqualified  assertion  of  the  truth.  But  the  writer  thinks 
it  would  carry  him  too  far,  and  so  he  makes  exceptions.  *  In 
reducing  to  practice  the  Christian  principles  of  forbearance,  &c.,  it 
will  not  be  always  feasible,  nor  always  safe,  to  proceed  to  the  same 
extent  as  in  acting  towards  an  individual.*  Let  the  reader  exercise 
his  skill  in  casuistry  by  showing  the  difference  between  conforming 
to  laws  with  *  precise  strictness,'  and  conforming  to  them  in  their 
^  full  extent.' — Thus  far  Christianity  and  Expediency  are  proposed 
as  OMT  joint  governors. — We  must  observe  the  Moral  Law,  but  still 
we  must  regulate  our  observance  of  it  by  considerations  of  what  is 
feasible  and  safe.  Presently  afterwards,  however,  Christianity  is 
quite  dethroned,  and  we  are  to  observe  its  laws  only  *  so  far  as 
national  ability  and  national  security  will  permit'  * — So  that  our 
rule  of  political  conduct  stands  at  length  thus  :  Obey  Christianity 
with  precise  strictness — when  it  suits  your  interests. 

The  reasoning  by  which  such  doctrines  are  supported  is  such 
as  it  might  be  expected  to  be.  We  are  told  of  the  *  caution  requisite 
in  affairs  of  such  magnitude — the  great  uncertainty  of  the  future 
conduct  of  the  other  nation,' — and  of  *  patriotism.' — So  that,  because 
the  affairs  are  of  great  magnitude,  the  laws  of  the  Deity  are  not  to 
be  observed  !  It  is  all  very  well,  it  seems,  to  observe  them  in  little 
matters,  but  for  our  more  important  concerns  we  want  rules  com- 
mensurate with  their  dignity — we  cannot  then  be  bound  by  the  laws 
of  God !  The  next  reason  is,  that  we  cannot  foresee  *  the  future 
conduct'  of  a  nation. — Neither  can  we  that  of  an  individual. 

1  QtvAxiTCi€%  Moral  Philosophy, 
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Besides  this,  inability  to  foresee  inculcates  the  very  lesson  that  we 
ought  to  observe  the  laws  of  Him  who  can  foresee:.  It  is  a  strange 
thing  to  urge  the  limitation  nf  our  powers  of  judgment  as  a  reason 
for  subslitutinfj  it  for  the  Judgment  of  Him  whose  powers  are 
perfect.  Then  '  patriotism  '  is  a  reason,  and  we  are  to  be  patriotic 
to  our  country  at  the  expense  of  treason  to  our  religion  ! 

The  principles  upon  which  these  reasonings  are  founded  lead 
to  their  legitimate  results.  'In  war  and  negotiation,' says  Adntn 
Smith,  'the  laws  of  justice  are  very  seldom  observed.  TrutJi  and 
fair  dealing  are  almost  totally  disregarded.  Treaties  are  violated, 
and  the  violation,  if  some  advantage  is  gained  by  it,  sheds  scarce 
any  dishonour  upon  the  violator.  The  ambassador  who  dupes  the 
minister  of  a  foreign  nation  i^a  admired  and  applauded.  The  just 
inan,  the  man  who  in  all  private  lransa<:tions  would  be  the  most 
beloved  and  the  most  esteemed,  in  those  public  transactions  is 
regarded  as  a  fool  and  an  idiot,  who  does  not  understand  his  busi- 
ness ;  and  he  incurs  always  the  contempt,  and  sometimes  even  the 
detestation,  of  his  fellow- citizens.' ' 

Now,  against  all  such  principles— against  all  endeavours  V* 
defend  the  rejection  of  the  Moral  Law  in  pohtica!  affairs,  we  would 
with  all  emphasis  protest.  The  reader  sees  that  it  is  absurd  : — can 
he  need  to  be  convinced  that  it  is  unchristian  ?  Christianity  is  of 
paramount  authority,  or  another  authority  is  superior.  He  who 
holds  another  authority  as  superior,  rejects  Christianity  ;  and  the 
fair  and  candid  step  would  be  avowedly  to  reject  it.  He  should 
say,  in  distinct  terms — Christianity  throws  some  light  on  political 
principles,  but  its  laws  are  to  be  held  subsen-icnt  to  our  interests. 
This  were  far  more  satisfactory  than  the  trimming  system,  the  per- 
petual vacillation  of  obedience  to  two  masters,  and  the  pcrpcluai  J 
endeavour  to  do  that  which  never  can  be  done — serve  both. 

Jesus  Christ  legislated  for  "inn— not  for  individuals  only,  ngl 
(or  families  only,  not  for  Christian  churches  only,  but  for  n 
all  bis  relationships  and  in  alt  his  circumstances.  He  legislated  fof 
slaSti.  In  his  moral  law  we  discover  no  indications  that  stara 
were  exempted  from  its  application,  or  that  any  rule  which  boiu 
social  did  not  bind  pohtical  communities.  If  any  exemptions  wn 
designed,  the  onus  probaniii  rests  upon  those  who 
they  can  show  that  the  Christian  precepts  are  not  intended  K 
apply  to  nations,  the  conclusion  must  be  admitted  that  they  a 
But  in  reality  to  except  nations  from  the  obligatio 
Bible  ;  for  tiations  are  composed  of  individuals,  and  if  no  individi 

>  Thmtf  of  Uaral  SenlimtuU. 
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may  reject  the  Christian  morality,  a  nation  may  not  Unless, 
indeed,  it  can  be  shown  that  when  you  are  an  agent  for  others  you 
may  do  what  neither  yourself  nor  any  of  them  might  do  separately 
— a  proposition  of  which  certainly  the  proof  must  be  required  to  be 
very  clear  and  strong. 

But  the  truth  is  that  those  who  justify  a  suspension  of  Christian 
morality  in  political  affairs  are  often  unwilling  to  reason  distinctly 
and  candidly  upon  the  subject.  They  satisfy  themselves  with  a 
jest,  or  a  sneer,  or  a  shrug;  being  unwilling  either  to  contemn 
morality  in  politics,  or  to  practise  it  :  and  it  is  to  little  purpose  to 
offer  arguments  to  him  who  does  not  need  conviction,  but  virtue. 

Expediency  is  the  rock  upon  which  we  split — upon  which, 
strange  as  it  appears,  not  only  our  principles  but  our  interests  suffer 
continual  shipwreck.  It  has  been  upon  Expediency  that  European 
politics  have  so  long  been  founded,  with  such  lamentably  inex- 
pedient effects.  We  consult  our  interests  so  anxiously  that  we 
ruin  them.  But  we  consult  them  blindly  :  we  do  not  know  our 
interests,  nor  shall  we  ever  know  them  whilst  we  continue  to  ima- 
gine that  we  know  them  better  than  He  who  legislated  for  the 
world*  Here  is  the  perpetual  folly  as  well  as  the  perpetual  crime. 
Esteeming  ourselves  wise,  we  have,  emphatically,  been  fools — of 
which  no  other  evidence  is  necessary  than  the  present  political 
condition  of  the  Christian  world.  If  ever  it  was  true  of  any  human 
being,  that  by  his  deviations  from  rectitude  he  had  provided 
scourges  for  himself,  it  is  true  at  this  hour  of  every  nation  in 
Europe. 

Let  us  attend  to  this  declaration  of  a  man  who,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  value  of  his  general  politics,  was  certainly  a  great 
statesman  here.  *  I  am  one  of  those  who  firmly  believe,  as  much 
indeed  as  a  man  can  believe  anything,  that  the  greatest  resource  a 
nation  can  possess,  the  surest  principle  of  power,  is  strict  attention 
to  the  principles  of  justice.  I  firmly  believe  that  the  common  pro- 
verb of  honesty  being  the  best  policy,  is  as  applicable  to  nations  as 
to  individuals.' — *  In  all  interference  with  foreign  nations  justice  is 
the  best  foundation  of  policy,  and  moderation  is  the  surest  pledge  of 
peace.' — *  If  therefore  we  have  been  deficient  in  justice  towards 
other  states,  we  have  been  deficient  in  wisdom.*  * 

Here,  then,  is  the  great  truth  for  which  we  would  contend — to 
be  unjust  is  to  be  unwise.  And  since  justice  is  not  imposed  upon 
nations  more  really  than  other  branches  of  the  Moral  Law,  the 
universal  maxim  is  equally  true — to  deviate  from  purity  of  rectitude 
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is  impolitic  as  well  ds  wrong.  When  will  this  inith  be  teamt  and 
be  acted  upon  ?  When  shall  we  cast  nway  the  contrivances  of  a 
low  and  unworthy  policy,  and  dare  the  venture  of  the  consequences 
of  virtue^  ^Vhen  shall  we,  in  political  a  flairs,  exercise  a  tittle  of 
that  confidence  in  ihc  knowledge  and  protection  of  God  which  we 
are  ready  to  admire  in  individual  life.' — Not  that  it  is  to  be  as- 
sumed as  certain  thai  such  fidelity  would  cost  nothing.  Christi- 
anity makes  no  such  promise.  But  whatever  it  might  cost  it  would 
be  worth  the  purchase.  And  neither  reason  nor  experience  allows 
the  doubt  that  a  faithfiil  adherence  to  the  Moral  Law  would  more 
effectually  serve  national  interests  than  they  have  ever  yet  been 
rved  by  the  utmost  sagacity  whilst  violating  that  law. 

The  contrivances  of  expediency  have  become  so  habitu.il  to 
tate,  that  it  may  probably  be  thought  the  dreamings 
of  a  visionary  to  suppose  it  passible  that  ihey  should  be  substituted 
by  purity  of  rectitude.  And  yet  1  believe  it  will  eventually  be 
done^not  perhaps  by  the  resolution  of  a  few  cahineis-^it  is  not 
from  them  that  reformation  is  to  be  cspected — but  by  the  gradual 
advance  of  sound  principles  upon  the  minds  of  men  ; — principles 
which  will  assume  more  and  more  their  rightful  influence  in  the 
world,  until  at  length  the  low  conlri^'anccs  of  a  fluctuating  and  im- 
moral policy  will  be  substituted  by  firm,  and  consistent,  and  invari- 
able iniegrily. 

The  convention  of  what  is  called  the  Holy  Allinnce,  was  an 
extraordinary  event ;  and  little  as  the  contracting  parties  may  hav* 
acted  in  conformity  with  it,  and  Utile  as  they  or  their  people 
prepared  for  such  a  change  of  principles,  it  is  a  subject  of  satlsfac-  I 
tion  that  such  a  state  paper  exists.     It  contains  a  testimony  at  leaft'l 
10  virtue  and  to  reailude ;  and  even  if  we  should  suppose  it  to  b*  I 
utterly  hypocritical,  the  testimony  is  just  as  real.    Hypocrisy  con)*'! 
monly  affects  a  character  which  it  imght  to  maintain,  and  the  acta 
of  hypocrisy  is  homage  to  the  character.     In  this  view,  I  sny,  it  iti 
subject  of  some  satisfaction  that  a  document  exists  which  declac 
that  these  powerful  princes  have  come  to  a  '  fixed  resolution,  I: 
in  the  administration  of  their  respective  states  and  in  their  political  \ 
relations  with  every  other  govcniment,  to  take  for  their  sole  guide 
the  precepts  of  the  Christian   religion— the  precepts  of  Justice, 
Christian   Charity,  and  Peace  : '  and  which    declares  that  these 
principles,  'far  from  being  applicable  only  to  private  concerns, 
must  have  an  immediate  influence  on  the  councils  of  princes,  ■ 
being  the  only  means  of  consolidating  human  institutions,  and[| 
remedying  their  imperfections.' 

The  time,  it  may  be  hoped,  w'lW  amvc,  w^cn  swiAv  a  iw^ai 
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will  be  the  congenial  and  natural  result  of  principles  that  are  actu- 
ally governing  the  Christian  world.  Meantime,  let  the  philosopher 
and  the  statesman  keep  that  period  in  their  view,  and  endeavour 
to  accelerate  its  approach.  He  who  does  this  will  secure  a  fame 
for  himself  that  will  increase  and  still  increase  as  the  virtue  of  man 
holds  its  onward  course,  while  multitudes  of  the  ^^a/,  both  of  past 
ages  and  of  the  present,  will  become  beacons  to  warn,  rather  than 
examples  to  stimulate  us. 


CHAPTER  II. 

CIVIL     LIBERTY. 


Of  personal  liberty  we  say  nothing,  because  its  full  possession  is 
incompatible  with  the  existence  of  society.  All  government  sup- 
poses the  relinquishment  of  a  portion  of  personal  liberty. 

Civil  liberty  may,  however,  be  fully  enjoyed.  It  is  enjoyed 
where  the  principles  of  political  truth  and  rectitude  are  appUed  in 
practice,  because  there  the  people  are  deprived  of  that  portion  only 
of  liberty  which  it  would  be  pernicious  to  themselves  to  possess. 
If  political  power  is  possessed  by  consent  of  the  community,  if  it 
is  exercised  only  for  their  good,  and  if  this  welfare  is  consulted  by 
Christian  means,  the  people  are  free.  No  man  can  define  the  par- 
ticular enjoyments  or  exemptions  which  constitute  civil  liberty, 
because  they  are  contingent  upon  the  circumstances  of  the  respec- 
tive nations.  A  degree  of  restraint  may  be  necessary  for  the  gene- 
ral welfare  of  one  community  which  would  be  wholly  unnecessary  in 
another.  Yet  the  first  would  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  their 
want  of  civil  liberty.  The  complaint,  if  any  be  made,  should  be  of 
the  evils  which  made  the  restraint  necessary.  The  single  question 
is,  whether  any  given  degree  of  restraint  is  necessary  or  not  If  it 
is,  though  the  restraint  may  be  painful,  the  civil  liberty  of  the  com- 
munity may  be  said  to  be  complete.  It  is  useless  to  say  that  it  is 
less  complete  than  that  of  another  nation,  for  complete  civil 
liberty  is  a  relative  and  not  a  positive  enjoyment  Were  it  other- 
wise, no  people  enjoy,  or  are  likely  for  ages  to  enjoy,  full  civil 
liberty  ;  because  none  enjoy  so  much  that  they  could  not,  in  a 
more  virtuous  state  of  mankind,  enjoy  more.  '  It  is  not  the  rigour^ 
but  the  inexpediency  of  laws  and  acts  of  authority,  which  makes 
them  tyrannical.'  ^ 

'  Plaley,  Mor.  and  Pol.  Phil,,  p.  ^b.  nV.  t&.  S- 
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Civil  liberty  (so  far  as  its  present  enjoyment  goes)  does 
necessarily  depend  upon  forms  of  government, 
enjoy  it  who  are  properly  governed.     It  may  be  enjoyed  under 
absolute  monarch,  as  we  know  it  may  iiol  be  enjoj'ed   under  a 
republic     Actual,  existing  liberty,  depends  upon  the  actual,  exist^- 
ing  administration. 

One  great  cause  of  diminutions  of  civil  liberty  is  War;  and  if 
no  other  motive  induced  a  people  jealously  to  scrutinize  the  grounds 
of  a  war,  this  might  be  sufficient.  The  increased  loss  of  personal 
freedom  to  a  military  man  is  manifest ; — and  it  is  considerable  to 
other  men.  The  man  who  now  pays  twenty  pounds  a  year  in  taxes 
would  probably  have  paid  but  two  if  there  had  been  no  war  during 
the  past  century.  If  he  now  gets  a  hundred  and  ii fly  pounds  a 
year  by  his  exertions,  he  is  obliged  to  labour  six  weeks  out  of  the 
tifty-two  to  piay  the  taxes  which  war  has  emailed.  That  is  to  say, 
he  is  compelled  to  work  two  hours  every  day  longer  than  he  him- 
self wishes,  or  than  is  needful  for  his  support.  This  is  a  material 
deduction  from  personal  liberty  ;  and  a  man  would  feel  it  as  such 
if  the  coercion  were  directly  applied— if  an  officer  came  to  his 
house  ever}'  afternoon  at  four  o'clock,  when  he  had  finishe<l  his 
business,  and  obliged  him,  under  penally  of  a  distraint,  to  work  till 
six.  It  is  some  loss  of  liberty,  again,  to  a  man  to  be  unable  lo  open 
as  many  windows  in  his  house  as  he  plc.tses— or  to  be  forbidden  to 
acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  debt  without  going  to  the  next  town 
for  a  stamp — or  to  be  obliged  to  ride  in  an  uneasy  carriage  unless 
he  will  pay  for  springs.  It  were  to  no  purpose  to  say  he  may  pay 
for  mndows  and  springs  if  he  will,  and  if  he  can. — A  slave  may,  by 
the  same  reasoning,  be  shown  lo  be  free ;  because  if  he  will,  and  if 
he  can,  he  may  purchase  his  freedom.  There  is  a  loss  of  liberty  in 
being  obliged  lo  submit  to  the  alltrimtive  ;  and  we  should  feel  it  as 
a  loss  if  such  things  were  not  habitual,  and  if  we  h.-td  not  receded 
so  considerably  (i'om  the  liberty  of  nature.  A  housewife 
Ohio  would  think  it  .-i  strange  ini'asion  of  her  liberty  if  she 
told  that  henceforth  the  police  would  be  sent  to  her  house  to 
her  goods  if  she  made  any  more  soap  to  wash  her  clothes. 

Now,  indeed,  that  war  has  created  a  large  public  debt, 
necessary  to  the  general  good  that  its  interest  should  be  pai<l ;  and 
in  this  view  a  man's  civil  liberty  is  not  encroached  upon,  though 
bis  personal  liberty  is  diminished.  The  public  welfare  is  consulted 
by  the  diminution.  I  may  deplore  the  cause  without  complaining 
of  the  law.  It  may,  upon  emergency,  be  for  the  public  good  to 
suspend  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act.  I  should  lament  that  such  tk 
slate  of  things  existed,  but  1  should  not  complain  that  civil  libcrtjr 
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vas  invaded.  The  lesson  which  such  considerations  teach  is, 
jealous  watchfulness  against  wars  for  the  future. 

There  are  many  other  acts  of  governments  by  which  civil 
liberty  is  needlessly  curtailed — ^among  which  may  be  reckoned  the 
number  of  laws.  Every  law  implies  restriction.  To  be  destitute 
of  laws  is  to  be  absolutely  free ;  to  multiply  laws  is  to  multiply 
restrictions,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  to  diminish  hberty.  A 
^eat  number  of  penal  statutes  lately  existed  in  this  country  by 
which  the  reasonable  proceedings  of  a  prosecutor  were  cramped, 
and  impeded,  and  thwarted.  A  statesman  to  whom  England  is 
much  indebted  has  supplied  their  place  by  one  which  is  more 
rational  and  more  simple  ;  and  prosecutors  now  find  that  they  are 
so  much  more  able  to  consult  their  own  understandings  in  their 
proceedings,  that  it  may,  without  extravagance,  be  said  that  our 
civil  hberty  is  increased. 

^  A  law  being  found  to  produce  no  sensible  good  effects,  is  a 
sufficient  reason  for  repealing  it'  *  It  is  not,  therefore,  sufficient  to 
ask  in  reply.  What  harm  does  the  law  occasion?  for  you  must 
prove  that  it  does  good  ;  because  all  laws  which  do  no  good,  do 
harm.  They  encroach  upon  or  restrain  the  liberty  of  the  commu- 
nity, without  that  reason  which  only  can  make  the  deduction  of 
any  portion  of  liberty  right — the  public  good.  If  this  rule  were 
sufficiently  attended  to,  perhaps  more  than  a  few  of  the  laws  of 
England  would  quickly  be  repealed. 


CHAPTER   III. 

POLITICAL  LIBERTY. 


This  is,  in  strictness,  a  branch  of  civil  liberty.  Political  liberty 
implies  the  existence  of  such  political  institutions  as  secure^  with 
the  greatest  practicable  certainty,  the  future  possession  of  freedom 
— the  existence  of  which  institutions  is  one  of  the  requisites,  in  a 
general  sense,  of  Civil  liberty  ;  because  it  is  as  necessary  to  proper 
government  that  securities  for  freedom  should  be  framed,  as  that 
present  freedom  should  be  permitted. 

The  possession  of  political  Hberty  is  of  great  importance.  A 
Russian  may  enjoy  as  great  a  share  of  personal  freedom  as  an 
Englishman  ;  that  is,  he  may  find  as  few  restrictions  upon  the 
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exercise  of  his  own  will ;  but  he  has  no  security  for  the  continuance 
of  this.  For  aught  that  he  knows,  he  may  be  arbitrarily  thrown 
into  prison  to-morrow ;  and  therefore,  though  he  may  live  and  die 
without  molestation,  he  is  politically  enslaved.  When  it  is  con- 
sidered how  much  human  happiness  depends  upon  the  security  of 
enjoying  happiness  in  future^  such  institutions  as  those  of  Russia 
are  great  grievances ;  and  Englishmen,  though  they  may  regret 
the  curtailment  of  some  items  of  civil  liberty,  have  much  com* 
parative  reason  to  think  themselves  politically  free. 

The  possession  of  political  liberty  is  unquestionably  a  right  of  a 
community.  They  may,  with  perfect  reason,  require  it  even  of 
governments  which  actually  govern  well.  It  is  not  enough  for  a 
government  to  say,  none  but  beneficial  laws  and  acts  of  authority 
are  adopted.  It  must,  if  it  would  fulfil  the  duties  of  a  government^ 
accumulate,  to  the  utmost,  securities  for  beneficial  measures  here- 
after. In  this  view,  it  may  be  feared  that  no  government  in 
Europe  fulfils  all  its  duty  to  the  people. 

And  here  considerations  are  suggested  respecting  the  represen- 
tation of  a  people — a  point  which,  if  some  political  writers  were  to 
be  listened  to,  was  a  sine  qud  non  of  political  liberty.  *  To  talk  ot 
an  abstract  right  of  equal  representation  is  absurd.  It  is  to  arro- 
gate a  right  to  one  form  of  government,  whereas  Providence  has 
accommodated  the  different  forms  of  government  to  the  different 
states  of  society  in  which  they  subsist.**  If  an  inhabitant  of 
Birmingham  should  come  and  tell  me  that  he  and  his  neighbours 
were  debarred  of  political  liberty  because  they  sent  no  repre- 
sentatives to  Parliament,  I  should  say  that  the  justness  of  his 
complaint  was  problematical.  It  does  not  follow,  because  a  man  is 
not  represented,  that  he  is  not  politically  free.  The  question  is^ 
whether  as  good  securities  for  liberty  exist,  without  permitting  him 
to  vote,  as  with  it.  If  it  can  be  shown  that  the  present  legislative 
government  affords  as  good  a  security  for  the  future  freedom  of  the 
people  as  any  other  that  might  be  devised,  the  inhabitant  of 
Birmingham  enjoys,  at  present,  political  liberty.  It  is  a  very 
common  mistake  amongst  writers  to  assume  some  particular 
privilege  or  institution  as  a  test  of  this  liberty— as  something 
without  which  it  cannot  be  enjoyed  ;  and  yet  I  suppose  there  is  no 
one  of  their  institutions  or  privileges  under  which  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  enslave  a  people.  Simple  republicanism,  universal 
suffrage,  and  frequent  elections,  might  afford  no  better  security 
for  civil  liberty  than  absolute  monarchy.     In  fine,  political  liberty 
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is  not  a  matter  that  admits  of  certain  conclusions  from  theoretical 
reasoning  ;  it  is  a  question  of  facts  ;  a  question  to  be  decided,  like 
questions  of  philosophy,  by  reasoning  founded  upon  experience. 
If  the  inhabitant  of  Birmingham  can  show,  from  relevant  ex- 
perience, good  ground  to  conclude  that  greater  security  for  liberty 
would  be  derived  from  extending  the  representation,  he  has  reason 
to  complain  of  an  undue  privation  of  political  liberty  if  it  is  not 
extended. 

But,  then,  it  is  always  incumbent  upon  the  legislature  to  prove 
the  probable  superiority  of  the  existing  institutions  when  any  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  people  desire  an  alteration.  That  desire 
constitutes  a  claim  to  investigation  ;  and  to  an  alteratton,  too^ 
unless  the  existing  institutions  appear  to  be  superior  to  those  which 
are  desired.  It  is  not  enough  to  show  that  they  are  as  good ;  for 
though  in  other  respects  the  two  plans  were  equally  balanced,  the 
present  are  not  so  good  as  the  others  if  they  give  less  satisfaction 
to  the  community.  To  be  satisfied  is  one  great  ingredient  in  the 
welfare  of  a  people  ;  and  in  whatever  degree  a  people  are  not 
satisfied,  in  the  same  degree  civil  government  does  not  perfectly 
effect  its  proper  ends.  To  deny  satisfaction  to  a  people  without 
showing  a  reason,  is  to  withhold  from  them  the  due  portion  of  civil 
liberty. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

RELIGIOUS  LIBERTY. 

The  magistrate  may  advert  to  subjects  connected  with  religion  so 
far  as  the  public  good  requires  and  as  Christianity  permits ;  or^ 
upon  these,  as  upon  other  subjects,  he  may  endeavour  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  the  people  by  Christian  means.  What  the  public 
welfare  docs  require,  and  what  means  for  promoting  it  are  Christian^ 
are  separate  considerations. 

Upon  which  grounds  those  advocates  of  religious  liberty  appear 
to  assert  too  much,  who  assert,  as  a  fundamental  principle,  that  a 
government  never  has,  nor  can  have,  any  just  concern  with 
religious  opinions.  Unless  these  persons  can  show  that  no  ad- 
vertence to  them  is  allowed  by  Christianity,  and  that  none  can 
contribute  to  the  public  good,  circumstances  may  arise  in  which 
an  advertence  would  be  right.  No  one  perhaps  will  deny  that  a 
government  may  lawftilly  provide  for  the  education  of  the  people, 
and  endeavour  to  diffuse  just  notions  and  principles,  moral  and 
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religious,  into  the  public  mind.  A  government,  therefore,  may 
endeavour  to  discountenance  unsound  notions  and  principles.  It 
may  as  reasonably  discourage  what  is  wrong,  as  cherish  what 
is  right. 

But  by  what  means  ?  By  influencing  opinions,  not  by  punishing 
persons  who  hold  them.  When  a  man  publishes  a  book  or  deli  vera 
a  lecture  for  the  purpose  of  enlightening  the  public  mind,  he  does 
well.  A  government  may  take  kindred  measures  for  the  same 
purpose,  and  it  does  well.  Hut  this  is  all.  If  our  author  or 
lecturer,  finding  liis  opinions  were  not  accepted,  should  proceed  to 
injure  those  who  rejected  them,  he  would  act,  not  only  irrationally 
but  immorally.  If  a  government,  finding  its  measures  do  not 
influence  or  alter  the  views  of  the  people,  injures  those  who  reject 
its  sentiments,  it  acts  immorally  too.  A  man's  opinions  are  not 
alterable  at  his  own  will  ;  and  it  is  not  right  to  injure  a  man  for 
doing  that  which  he  cannot  avoid.  Besides,  in  religious  matters 
especially,  it  is  the  Christian  duty  of  a  man,  first,  to  seek  truth  ; 
and  next,  to  adhere  to  those  opinions  which  truth,  as  he  believes, 
teaches.  And  so  again,  it  is  not  right  to  injure  a  man  for  doing 
that  which  it  is  his  duty  to  do.  When  therefore  it  is  affirmed,  at 
the  head  of  this  chapter,  that  the  magistrate  may  advert  to  subjects 
connected  with  religion,  nothing  more  is  to  be  understood  llinn 
that  he  may  endeavour  to  diffuse  just  sentiments,  and  to  expose  the 
contrary.  To  do  more  than  this,  although  he  may  think  his 
measures  may  promote  the  public  welfare,  would  be  to  endeavour 
to  promote  it '  by  means  which  the  Moral  Law  forbids.' 

To  inflict  civil  disabilities  is  '  to  do  more  than  this ' — It  is  to 
injure  a  man  for  doing  that  which  he  cannot  avoid,'  and 'that 
which  it  is  his  duty  to  do.'  Here,  indeed,  a  sophism  has  been 
resorted  to,  in  order  to  show  that  disabilities  are  not  injurifs.  It 
is  said  of  the  Uissenters  of  this  country,  that  no  penalty  is  inflicted 
upon  them  by  excluding  them  from  offices— th.it  the  state  confers 
certain  offices  upon  certain  conditions,  with  which  condition*  a 
Dissenter  does  not  comply.  And  It  is  said  that  Ihi 
penalty  or  a  hardship  than,  when  the  law  defines  what  pecuniuy 
qualifications  capacitate  a  man  for  a  seat  in  Parliament,  it  intliris  » 
penally  upon  those  who  do  not  possess  ihem.  I  answer,  lloSk 
penalties  and  hardships — and  that  the  argument  only  aticmpta  tttj 
justify  one  ill  practice  by  the  existence  of  another.  It  will  be  said. 
that  such  regulations  are  necessary  to  the  public  good,— Bring  the 
proof.  Here  is  a  certain  restraint.  '  The  proof  of  ihc  advanlago 
of  a  restraint,"  says  Dr.  Paley, '  lies  upon  the  Icgislniure;'  Unless*. 
therefore,  you  can  show— what  to  me  is  extremely  problematical' 
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that  the  public  is  benefited  by  a  law  that  excludes  a  poor  man 
from  the  legislature — the  argument  wholly  fails.      Consider  for 
what  purpose  men  unite  in  society — *in  order/  says  Grotius,  *  to 
enjoy  common  rights  and  advantages ' — of  which  rights  and  ad- 
vantages   eligibility   to    a   representative   body  is    one.    Those 
principles  of  political  rectitude  which  determine  that  a  law  which 
needlessly  restrains  natural  liberty  is  wrong,  determine  that  a  law 
which  needlessly  restrains  the  enjoyment   of   the  privileges  of 
society,  is  wrong  also.     It  is  therefore  not  true  that  a  dissenter 
suffers  no  hardship  or  penalty  on  account  of  his  opinions.    The 
only  difference  between  disabilities  and  ordinary  penalties  is  this, 
that  one  inflicts  evil,  and  the  other  withholds  good  ;  and  both  are, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  penalties. 

But  even  if  the  legislator  thought  he  could  show  that  the  public 
were  benefited  by  this  penalty  upon  conscientious  dissidents,  it 
would  not  be  sufficient— for  the  penalty  itself  is  wrong— it  is  not 
Christian  ;  and  it  is  vain  to  argue  that  an  unchristian  act  can  be 
made  lawful  by  prospects  of  advantage.  Here,  as  everywhere 
else,  we  must  maintain  the  supremacy  of  the  Moral  Law. 

All  these  reasonings  proceed  upon  the  supposition  that  a  man 
does  not,  in  consequence  of  his  opinions,  disturb  the  peace  of 
society  by  any  species  of  violence.  If  he  does,  he  is  doubtless  to 
he  restrained.  It  may  not  be  more  necessary  for  the  magistrate 
to  enquire  what  are  a  man's  opinions  of  religion,  than  for  a  rider 
to  enquire  what  are  the  cogitations  of  his  horse.  So  long  as  my 
horse  carries  me  well,  it  matters  nothing  to  me  whether  he  be 
thinking  of  safe  paces,  or  of  meadows  and  corn  chests.  So  long 
as  the  welfare  of  the  subject  is  secured,  it  matters  nothing  to  the 
magistrate  what  notion  of  Christianity  a  citizen  accepts.  But  it 
my  horse,  in  his  anxiety  to  get  into  a  meadow,  leaps  over  a  hedge, 
and  impedes  me  in  my  journey,  it  is  needful  that  I  employ  the 
whip  and  bridle :  and  if  the  citizen,  in  his  zeal  for  opinions, 
violates  the  general  good,  it  is  needful  that  he  should  be  punished 
or  restrained.  And  even  then  he  is  not  restrained  for  his  opinions, 
but  for  his  conduct ;  just  as  I  do  not  apply  the  whip  to  my  horse 
because  he  loves  a  meadow,  but  because  he  goes  out  of  the  road. 

And  even  in  the  case  of  conduct,  it  is  needful  to  discriminate, 
accurately,  what  is  a  proper  subject  of  animadversion,  and  what  is 
not  1  perceive  no  truth  in  the  ingenious  argument,  *  that  a  man 
may  entertain  opinions  however  pernicious,  but  he  may  not  be 
allowed  to  disseminate  them ;  as  a  man  may  keep  poison  in  his  house, 
but  may  not  be  allowed  to  give  it  to  others  as  wholesome  medicine.* 
To  support  this  argument  you  must  have  recourse  to  a  petitio 
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principii.  How  do  you  know  thai  an  opinion  is  pernicious? 
I)y  reasoning  and  examination,  if  at  all ;  and  that  is  the  very  end 
which  the  dissemination  of  an  opinion  attains.  If  the  truth  or 
falsehood  of  an  opinion  were  demonstrable  to  the  senses,  as  the 
mischief  of  poison  is,  there  would  be  some  justness  In  the  argu- 
ment ;  but  it  is  not  :  except,  indeed,  that  there  may  be  opinions 
so  monstrous  that  they  immediately  manifest  their  unsoundness 
by  their  effects  on  the  conduct ;  and,  if  ihey  do  this,  these  effects, 
and  not  the  dissemination  of  the  opinion,  are  the  proper  subject 
of  animadversion.  The  doctrine,  that  a  man  ought  not  to  be 
punished  for  disseminating  whatever  opinions  he  pleases,  upon 
ivhatever  subject,  will  receive  some  illustration  in  a  future  chapter. 
Meantime,  the  reader  will,  1  hope,  be  prepared  to  admit,  at  least, 
that  the  religious  opinions  which  obtain  amongst  Christiaa 
churches  are  not  such  as  to  warrant  the  magistrate  in  visiting- 
those  who  disseminate  Ihem  with  any  kind  of  penalty. — What  the 
magistrate  may  punish,  and  what  an  individual  ought  to  do,  are 
very  different  considerations  :  and  though  there  is  rea- 
that  no  man  should  be  punished  by  human  laws  for  disseminatii 
vicious  notions,  it  is  to  be  believed  that  those  who  consciously 
it  will  be  held  far  other  than  innocent  at  the  bar  of  God, 

All  reference  to  creeds  in  framing  laws  for  a  general  society 
nrong.  And  it  is  somewhat  humiliating  that,  in  the  present  age, 
nnd  in  our  country,  it  is  necessary  to  establish  this  proposition  by 
formal  proof.  It  is  humiliating,  because  It  shows  us  how  slow  b 
the  progress  of  sound  principles  upon  the  human  mind,  even  when 
lliey  are  not  only  recommended  by  reason,  but  enforced  by  ex- 
perience. It  is  now  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  since  one  of  our 
own  colonies  adopted  a  system  of  religious  liberty,  which  far  sur- 
passed that  of  the  parent  state  at  the  present  hour,  And  thii 
system  was  successful,  not  negatively,  in  that  it  produced  no  evil, 
but  positively,  in  that  it  produced  much  good.  One  hundred  and 
lifty  years  is  a  long  time  for  a  nation  to  be  learning  a  short  and 
plain  lesson.  In  Pennsylvania,  in  addition  to  ;i  complete  toleration 
ol  '  Jews,  Turks,  Catholics,  and  people  of  all  persuasions  in  reli- 
f:ion,' '  there  was  no  disability  or  lest  exacted  of  any  professor  of 
ihe  Christian  faith.  'All  persons,'  says  Burke, 'who  profess  to 
believe  in  one  God,  are  freely  tolerated.  Those  who  believe  in 
Jesus  Christ,  of  whatever  denomination,  are  not  excluded  from 
employments  and  posts."  The  wisdom  or  justice  of  excluding 
those  who  were  not  Christians  from  employments  and  posts  may 
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be  doubted.  Penn,  however,  did  much;  and  far  outstripped  in 
enlightened  institutions  the  general  example  of  the  world.  If  he 
had  lived  in  the  present  day,  it  is  not  improbable  that  a  mind  like 
his  would  have  seen  no  better  reason  for  excluding  those  who  dis- 
believed Christianity,  than  those  who  believed  it  imperfectly  or  by 
parts.  The  consequences,  we  say,  were  happy.  Burke  says  again 
of  Penn,  *  He  made  the  most  perfect  freedom,  both  religious  and 
civil,  the  basis  of  his  establishment ;  and  this  has  done  more 
towards  the  settling  of  the  province,  and  towards  the  settling  of  it 
in  a  strong  and  permanent  manner,  than  the  wisest  regulations 
could  have  done  on  any  other  plan.' ' — *  By  the  favourable  terms,* 
says  Morse, '  which  Mr.  Penn  offered  to  settlers,  and  an  unlimited 
toleration  of  all  religious  denominations,  the  population  of  the 
province  was  extremely  rapid.'*  And  yet  England  is,  at  this 
present  hour,'  doubting  and  disputing  whether  tests  are  right ! 

Nor  is  example  wanted  at  the  present  day — *  In  America,  the 
question  is  not.  What  is  his  creed.?  but,  What  is  his  conduct? 
Jews  have  all  the  privileges  of  Christians — No  religious  test  is 
required  to  qualify  for  pubhc  office ;  except,  in  some  cases,  a  mere 
verbal  assent  to  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion.  While  I  was 
in  New  York,'  adds  Duncan,  *  the  sheriff  of  the  city  was  a  Jew.'* 
It  is  in  vain  to  make  any  objection  to  the  argument  which  these 
facts  urge,  imless  we  can  show  that  the  effect  is  not  good.  And 
where  is  the  man  who  will  even  affect  to  do  this  ?  But  if  it  should 
be  said  that  what  is  wise  and  expedient  with  such  national  institu- 
tions as  those  of  America,  would  be  unwise  and  inexpedient  with 
such  institutions  as  those  of  England  or  Spain,  it  will  become  a 
most  grave  enquiry,  whether  the  fault  does  not  lie  with  the  institu- 
tions that  are  not  adapted  to  religious  liberty :  for  religious  hberty  is 
assuredly  adapted  to  man. 

Observe  what  absurdities  this  sacrifice  of  universal  rectitude  to 
particular  institutions  occasions.  There  may  be  ten  nations  on  a 
continent,  each  of  which  selects  a  different  creed  for  its  preference, 
and  excludes  all  others.  The  first  excludes  all  but  Catholics — the 
second  all  but  Episcopalians — the  third  all  but  Unitarians — the 
fourth  all  but  the  Greek  Church  ;  and  so  on  with  the  rest  If  it  be 
right  that  Unitarians  should  be  intrusted  with  power  on  one  side  of 
a  river,  can  it  be  right  that  they  shall  not  be  intrusted  with  it  on 
the  other  ?  Or,  if  such  an  absurdity  be  really  conducive  to  the 
support  of  the  incongruous  institutions  of  the  several  states,  is  it 

1  Account  of  the  European  Settlements  in  America, 

3  American  Geography.    See  also  Anderson's  Deduction  of  the  Origin  of 
Commerce,  *  1828.  *  Duncan's  Travels  in  America, 
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not  an  evidence  that  those  institutions  need  to  be  amended  ?  And 
are  not  the  principles  of  perfect  religious  liberty,  nevertheless, 
sound  and  true  ? 

Englishmen  have  not  to  complain  of  a  want  of  Toleration.     But 
toleration  is  a  word  which  ought  scarcely  to  be  heard  out  of  a 
Christianas  mouth.    I  tolerate  the  religion  of  my  brother  !    I  might 
as  well  say  I  tolerate  the  continuance  of  his  head  upon  his  shoulders. 
I  have  no  more  right  to  hold  his  creed  at  my  disposal,  or  his  person 
in  consequence  of  his  creed,  than  his  head.    The  idea  of  toleration 
is  a  relic  of  the  effects  of  the  papal  usurpation.    That  usurpation 
did  not  tolerate:  and  Protestants  thought  it  was  a  great  thing  for 
them  to  do  what  the  Papacy  had  thus  refused.    And  so  it  was.     It 
w^as  a  great  \\i\x\g  for  them.    Very  imperfectly,  however,  they  did  it; 
and  it  was  a  great  thing  for  Penn,  who  was  brought  up  in  a  land  of 
intolerant  Protestants,  to  declare  universal  toleration  for  all  within 
his  borders.     But — (and  we  may  reverently  say,  Thanks  be  to  God!) 
— we  live  in  happier  times.     We  have  advanced  from  intolerance  to 
toleration  ;  and  now  it  is  time  to  advance  from  toleration  to  J^e- 
lia^ious  Liberty  :  to  that  religious  liberty  which  excludes  all  refe- 
rence to  creeds  from  the  civil  institutions  of  a  people. 

The  reader  will  perhaps  have  observed,  that  Religious  Liberty 
and  Religious  Establishments  are  incompatible  things.  An  estab- 
lishment presupposes  incomplete  religious  liberty.  If  an  Establish- 
ment be  right,  Religious  Liberty  is  not ;  and  if  Religious  Liberty  be 
right,  an  Establishment  is  not.  Differently  constituted  establish- 
ments may,  no  doubt,  impose  greater  or  less  restraint  upon  liberty; 
but  every  idea  of  an  establishment — of  a  church  preferred  by  the 
state — imposes  some  restraint.  It  is  the  same  with  Tests.  A  test, 
of  some  kind,  is  necessary  to  a  church  thus  preferred  by  the  state  ; 
for  how  else  shall  it  be  known  who  is  a  member  of  that  church  and 
who  is  not.  Religious  Liberty  is  incompatible  with  Religious  Tests  ; 
for  which  reason,  again,  .ill  arguments  by  which  this  liberty  is  shown 
to  be  right,  are  so  many  proofs  that  religious  tests  are  wrong. 
These  considerations  the  reader  will  be  pleased  to  bear  in  mind, 
when  he  considers  the  question  of  Religious  Establishments. 

Tests  are  snares  for  the  conscience.  If  their  terms  are  so  loose 
that  any  man  can  take  them  with  a  safe  conscience,  they  are  not 
tests.  If  their  terms  are  definite,  they  make  many  hypocrites.  Men 
are  induced  to  assent,  or  subscribe,  or  perform  (whatever  the  requisi- 
tions of  the  test  may  be)  against  their  consciences,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  advantages  which  are  contingent  upon  it.  An  attempt 
was  once  made  in  England  to  introduce  an  unexceptionable  test. 
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by  which  the  party  was  to  declare  ^  that  the  books  of  the  Old  and 
New  T^tament  contained,  in  his  opinion,  a  revelation  from  God.' 
But  whom  did  this  exclude  ?  Perhaps  Deists,  Mahometans,  Pagans, 
Jews.  But,  as  a  snare,  the  operation  was  serious ;  for,  simple  as  the 
test  appears,  it  was  liable  to  great  uncertainty  of  meaning.  Did  it 
mean  that  all  the  books  contained  a  revelation  ?  Then  some  think 
that  all  the  books  are  not  authentic.  Did  it  mean  that  there  was  a 
revelation  in  some  of  the  books  of  the  Bible  1  Then  Jews,  Mahome- 
tans, Pagans,  and  some  Deists  might,  for  aught  that  I  know, 
conscientiously  take  it.  No  unexceptionable  test  is  possible. 
There  are,  to  be  sure,  gradations  of  impropriety ;  and  in  England 
we  have  not  always  resorted  to  the  least  objectionable.  It  was  well 
observed  by  Charles  James  Fox,  that  *  the  idea  of  making  a  religi- 
ous rite  the  qualification  for  holding  a  civil  employment  is  more 
than  absurd,  and  deserves  to  be  considered  as  a  profanation  of  a 
sacred  institution.' 

A  few,  and  only  a  few,  sentences  will  be  allowed  to  the  writer 
upon  the  great,  the  very  great  question,  of  extending  religious  liberty 
to  the  Catholics  of  these  kingdoms.  I  call  it  a  very  great  question, 
not  because  of  the  difficulty  of  deciding  it,  if  sound  principles  are 
applied,  but  because  of  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  that  are  in- 
volved, and  of  the  consequences  which  may  follow  if  those  principles 
are  not  applied.  The  reader  will  easily  perceive,  from  the  preceding 
contents  of  this  chapter,  the  writer's  conviction,  that  full  Religious 
Liberty  ought  to  be  extended  to  the  Catholics,  because  it  ought  to 
be  extended  to  all  men.  If  a  Catholic  acts  in  opposition  to  the 
public  welfare,  diminish  or  take  away  his  freedom  ;  if  he  only  thinks 
amiss,  let  him  enjoy  his  freedom  undiminished. 

To  this  I  know  of  but  one  objection  that  is  worth  noticing  here 
— that  they  are  harmless  only  because  they  have  not  the  power  of 
doing  mischief,  and  they  wait  only  for  the  power  to  begin  to  do  it. 
But  they  say,  'This  is  not  the  case — we  have  no  such  intentions.' 
Now,  in  all  reason,  you  must  believe  them,  or  show  that  they  are 
unworthy  of  belief.  If  you  believe  them.  Religious  Liberty  follows 
of  course.  Can  you  then  show  that  they  are  unworthy  of  belief  ? 
Where  is  your  evidence? 

You  say,  that  their  allegiance  is  divided  between  the  king  and 
a  foreign  power.  They  reply,  *//  is  not.  We  hold  ourselves 
bound  in  conscience  to  obey  the  civil  government  in  all  things  of 
a  temporal  and  civil  nature,  notwithstanding  any  dispensation  to 
the  contrary  from  the  Pope  or  Church  of  Rome.' 

You  say^  their  declarations  and  oaths  do  not  bind  them,  because 
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gation  of  a.n  oath  is  most  sacied  ;  that  no  piower  i 

dispense  with  any  oath,  by  which  a  Catholic  has  conlirined  his  dutjrl 

of  allegiance  to  his  sovereign,  or  any  obligation  of  duty  to  a  third  | 

You  say,  they  hold  that  faith  is  not  to  be  kept  with  heretics. 
They  reply,  '  IVe  do  not.  British  Catholics,'  say  ihey,  '  have 
solemnly  svrom  that  they  reject  unit  detest  that  unchristian  and 
impious  principle  that  faith  isnot  to  be  kept  with  heretics  or  inlidels/ 
These  declarations  are  taken  from  a  '  Declaration  of  the  Catholic! 
Bishops,  ibe  Vicars  Apostolic,  their  coadjutors  in  Great  Britain,^ 
1835.  They  are  signed  by  the  Catholic  Bishops  of  Great  Britain^ 
and  are  approved  in  an  '  address '  signed  by  eight  Calliolic  Peer* 
and  a  large  number  of  other  persons  of  rank  and  character. 

Now  I  ask  of  those  who  contend  for  the  Catholic  disabilities^^ 
What  proof  do  you  bring  that  these  men  are  trying  to  deceive  you?-' 
I  can  anticipate  no  answer,  because  I  have  heard  none.  Will  you, 
then,  content  yourselves  by  saying,  We  ',uUl  not  believe  Ihcm? 
This  would  be  at  least  the  candid  course,  and  the  world  might  then 
perceive  that  our  conduct  was  regulated  not  by  reason,  but  by  pre- 
judice or  the  consciousness  of  power.  '  It  is  unwarrantable  to  infer, 
afiriori,  and  contrary  to  the  professions  and  declarations  o(  tlie  per- 
sons holding  such  opinions,  that  their  opinions  would  induce  acts 
injurious  to  the  common  weal.' ' 

But  if  nothing  can  be  said  to  show  thai  the  Catholic  declarations 
do  not  bind  them,  something  can  be  said  to  show  that  they  do.  If 
declarations  be  indeed  so  little  binding  upon  their  consciences,  how 
comes  it  to  pass  that  they  do  not  make  those  declawtions  which  I 
would  remove  their  disabilities,  get  a  dispensation  from  the  Pop^  1 
and  so  enjoy  both  the  privileges  and  an  easy  conscience?  Why, if 
their  oaths  and  declarations  did  not  bind  ihcm,  Ihey  would  get  r  '' 
of  their  disabilities  to-morrow !  Nothing  is  wanting  but  ; 
hypocritical  declarations,  and  Catholic  lunancipation  is  efTected 
Why  do  they  not  make  these  declarations?  Because  tli 
bind  them.  And  yet  (so  gross  is  the  absurdity),  although  it  is  thrf 
conscientiousness  which  keeps  them  out  of  office,  we  say  they  anj 
to  be  kept  out  because  they  are  not  conscientioi: 

I  forbear  further  enquiry :  but  I  could  not,  with   satisfnctioii 
avoid  applying  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  sound  principles  of  Polla 
tical  Rectitude  to  this  great  question  ;  and  let  no  m&n  allow  h~ 
prejudices  or  his  fears  to  prevent  him  from  applying  them  tc 
'  C.  J.  Pox.  Gifird'i  U/eefPilt.  ™i.  ii. 
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as  to  every  other  political  subject  Justice  and  truth  are  not  to  be 
sacrificed  to  our  weaknesses  and  apprehensions ;  and  I  believe, 
that  if  the  people  and  legislature  of  this  country  will  adhere  to  jus- 
tice and  truth  with  regard  to  our  Catholic  brethren,  they  will 
find,  ere  long,  that  they  have  only  been  delaying  the  welfare  of  the 
Empire. 


CHAPTER  V. 

CIVIL  OBEDIENCE. 

Submission  to  Government  is  involved  in  the  very  idea  of  the 
institution.  None  can  govern,  if  none  submit :  and  hence  is  de- 
rived the  duty  of  submission,  so  far  as  it  is  independent  of  Chris- 
tianity. Government  being  necessary  to  the  good  of  society,  sub- 
mission is  necessary  also,  and  therefore  it  is  right 

This  duty  is  enforced  with  great  distinctness  by  Christianity — 

*  Be  subject  to  principalities  and  powers.*  — *  Obey  magistrates.' — 

*  Submit  to  every  ordinance  of  man.'  The  great  question,  therefore, 
is  whether  the  duty  be  absolute  and  unconditional;  and  if  not, 
what  are  its  limits,  and  how  are  they  to  be  ascertained  ? 

The  law  of  nature  proposes  few  motives  to  obedience  except 
those  which  are  dictated  by  expediency.  The  object  of  instituting 
government  being  the  good  of  the  governed,  any  means  of  attain- 
ing that  object  is,  in  the  view  of  natural  reason,  right  So  that, 
if  in  any  case  a  government  does  not  effect  its  proper  objects,  it 
may  not  only  be  exchanged,  but  exchanged  by  any  means  which 
will  tend  on  the  whole  to  the  public  good.  Resistance — arms — 
civil  war^very  act  is,  in  the  view  of  natural  reason,  lawful  if  it  is 
useful.  But  although  good  government  is  the  right  of  the  people, 
it  is,  nevertheless,  not  sufficient  to  release  a  subject  from  the 
obligation  of  obedience,  that  a  government  adopts  some  measures 
which  he  thinks  are  not  conducive  to  the  general  good.  A  wise 
pagan  would  not  limit  his  obedience  to  those  measures  in  which  a 
government  acted  expediently :  because  it  is  often  better  for  the 
community  that  some  acts  of  misgovemment  should  be  borne 
than  that  the  general  system  of  obedience  should  be  violated.  It 
is,  as  a  general  rule,  more  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  a  people  that 
governments  should  be  obeyed  than  that  each  of  their  measures 
should  be  good  and  right  In  practice,  therefore,  even  considera- 
tions of  Utility  are  sufficient,  generally,  to  oblige  us  to  submit  to 
the  Civil  power. 
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When  we  lum  from  the  law  of  nature  lo  Christianity,  we  find  J 
that  the  moral  cord  is  tightened,  and  that  not  r. 
iiiea.ns  of  opposing  governments  for  ihe  public  good  is  permitted    ' 

The  consideration  of  what  modes  of  opposition  Chnslianity 
allows,  and  what  it  forbids,  is  of  great  interest  and  importance. 

'  Let  every  soul  be  subject  unto  the  higher  powers.  For  (here 
is  no  power  but  of  God  :  the  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  God. 
Whosoever,  therefore,  rcsisteth  the  power,  resisteth  the  ordinance 
of  Cod.  For  rulers  are  not  a  terror  to  good  works,  but  to  the  evil. 
He  is  the  minister  of  God  lo  thee  for  good — a  revenger,  to  execute 
wrath  upon  him  that  doelh  eviL  Wherefore  ye  must  needs  be 
subject,  not  only  for  wrath,  but  also  for  conscience  sake,' ' — Upon  ■ 
this  often  ciled  and  often  canvassed  passage  three  things  are  l< 
observed  :— 

1.  That  it  asserts  the  general  duty  of  Civil  obedience,  because  J 
government  is  an  institution  sanctioned  by  the  Deiiy. 

2.  That  it  asserts  this  duty  under  the  supposition  that  the  J 
governor  is  a  minister  of  Go^Jbr good. 

3.  That  it  gives  but  little  other  information  respecting  Ibe  I 
txlenl  of  the  duty  of  obediei 

I.  The  obligation  lo  obedience  is  not  founded,  ihereforc,  simply  I 
upon  expediency,  but  upon  the  more  satisfactory  and  certain.  I 
ground,  the  expressed  will  of  God.  And  here  the  superiority  of  I 
this  motive  over  that  of  fear  of  the  magistrate's  power,  is  n 
We  are  to  be  subjeC,  not  only  for  wrath,  but  for  conscien 
—not  only  otit  of  fear  of  man,  but  out  of  fidelity  to  God,  Thii  I 
motive,  where  it  operates,  is  likely,  as  was  observed  in  the  first  I 
Essay,  to  produce  much  more  consistent  and  conscientious  \ 
obedience  than  that  of  expediency  or  fear. 

II.  The  duly  is  inculcated  under  ihe  supposition  that  the  I 
governor  is  a  minister  for  good,  tt  is  upon  this  supposition  that  I 
the  apostle  proceeds  :  'for  rulers  arc  not  a  lerror  to  good  works,  ^ 
but  to  the  evil ; '  which  is  tantamount  to  saying,  ihat  if  they  be  n 

a  terror  to  evil  works  but  to  good,  the  duty  of  obedience  is  altered. 
'  The ptnaer  thai  is  0/ God,'  says  an  intelligent  and  Christian  writer, 
'  leaves  neither  ruler  nor  subject  to  the  liberty  of  his  own  will,  but 
limits  both  to  the  will  of  God ;  so  that  the  magistrate  hath  no  J 
power  to  command  evil  to  be  done  because  he  is  a  magistrate,  and  I 
the  subject  hath  no  liberty  to  do  evil  because  a  magistrate  doth  J 
command  it.' '    When,  therefore,  the  Christian  teacher  says,  * 
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every  soul  be  subject  to  the  higher  powers/  he  proposes  not  an 
absolute  but  a  conditional  rule — conditional  upon  the  nature  of  the 
actions  which  the  higher  powers  require.  The  expression,  *  There 
is  no  power  but  of  God/  does  not  invalidate  this  conclusion, 
because  the  Apostles  themselves  did  not  yield  unconditional 
obedience  to  the  powers  that  were.  Similar  observations  apply  to 
the  parallel  passage  in  ist  Peter:  'Submit  yourselves  to  every 
ordinance  of  man  for  the  Lord's  sake  ;  whether  it  be  to  the  king  as 
supreme,  or  unto  governors  as  unto  them  that  are  sent  by  Mxm^for 
the  punishment  of  evil  doers  and  for  the  praise  of  them  that  do  well* 
The  supposition  of  theyV/j/  exercise  of  power  is  still  kept  in  view. 

III.  The  precepts  give  little  other  information  than  this 
respecting  the  extent  of  the  duty  of  obedience.  'Whosoever 
resisteth  the  power,  resisteth  the  ordinance  of  God/  is,  like  the 
direction,  to  '  be  subject,'  a  conditional  proposition.  What  precise 
meaning  was  here  attached  to  the  word  *  resisteth,'  cannot  perhaps 
be  known  ;  but  there  is  reason  to  think  that  the  meaning  was  not 
designed  to  be  precise — that  the  proposition  was  general,  *  Magis- 
trates are  not  to  be  resisted/  without  defining,  or  attempting  to 
define,  the  limits  of  civil  obedience. 

Upon  the  whole,  this  often  agitated  portion  of  the  Christian 
Scriptures  does  not  appear  to  me  to  convey  much  information 
respecting  the  duties  of  civil  obedience ;  and  although  it  explicitly 
asserts  the  general  duty  of  obedience  to  the  magistrate,  it  does  not 
inform  us  how  far  that  duty  extends,  nor  what  are  its  limits.  To 
say  this,  however,  is  a  very  different  thing  from  saying,  with  Dr. 
Paley,  that  *  As  to  the  extent  of  our  civil  rights  and  obligations, 
Christianity  hath  left  us  where  shefoutid  us ;  that  she  hath  neither 
altered  nor  ascertained  it ;  that  the  New  Testament  contains  not 
one  passage  which,  fairly  interpreted,  affords  either  argument  or 
objection  applicable  to  any  conclusions  upon  the  subject  that  are 
deduced  from  the  law  and  religion  of  nature.'*  Although  the  13th 
chapter  to  the  Romans  may  contain  no  such  passage,  yet  I  think  it 
can  be  shown  that  the  New  Testament  does.  Indeed,  it  would  be 
a  strange  thing  if  the  Christian  Scriptures,  containing  as  they  do 
manifold  precepts  for  the  regulation  of  human  conduct,  manifold 
precepts,  of  which  the  application  is  very  wide,  not  to  say  universal 
— it  would,  I  say,  be  a  strange  thing  if  none  of  these  precepts  threw 
any  light  upon  duties  of  such  wide  embrace  as  those  of  citizens  in 
relation  to  governors. 

The  error  (assuming  that  there  is  an  error)  in  the  statement  of 
Dr.  Paley,  results,  probably,  from  the  proposition,  that  because  no 

1  Afar,  and  Pol.  PMil.,  b.  6,  c.  4. 
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passage  specifically  directed  to  civil  obedience,  contained  the  rules 
in  question,  iherefDre  no  rules  were  to  be  found  in  the  volume. 
This  is  an  error  of  every  day.  There  are  numberless  questions  of 
duty  which  Christiaciitj'  decides,  yet  respecting  which,  specifically, 
not  a  word  is  to  be  found  in  the  New  Testament.  These  question* 
are  decided  by  general  principles,  which  principles  are  distinctly 
laid  down.  These  three  words, '  Love  your  enemies,'  are  of  greatei 
practical  application  in  the  affairs  of  life,  than  twenty  propositionl 
which  define  exact  duties  in  specitic  cases.  It  is  for  these  e: 
deiinitions  that  men  accustom  themselves  to  seek  ;  and  when  th( 
are  not  to  be  found,  conclude  that  Christianity  gives  no  dircctioi 
upon  the  subJecL 

Thus  it  has  happenedwith  the  question  of  Civil  Obedience.  Noi 
in  considering  the  general  principles  of  Christianity,  I  think  * 
satisfactory  knowledge  may  be  deduced  respecting  resistanee  to  ll 
civil  power.    Those  precepts  to  forbearance,  to  gentleness,  to  lew 

to  mildness,  which  are  iterated  as  the  essence  of  the  CbristiM 

morality,  apply,  surely,  to  the  question  of  resistance.    Surely  there 
may  be  some  degrees  and  kinds  of  resistance,  which,  being  ii 
patible  with  tlie  observance  of  these  principles,  Christianity  dis- 
tinctly forbids.     If,   Indeed,  the  reader  has  given   assent  to  c 
reasonings  respecting  self-defence  (especially  if  he  shall  give  h 
assent  to  the  reasonings  on  War),  he  will  readily  admit  t" 
Christianity  forbids  an  armed  resistance  to  the  civil  power. 
me  be  distinctly  understood.     It  forbids  this  armed  r< 
inasmuch  as  it  is  directed  to  the  civil  power,  but  inasmuch  a 
such  violence  to  any  pou-cr  is  incompatible  vrith  the  purity  of  the 
Christian  character. 

Concluding,  then,  that  specific  rules  respecting  the  e 
Civil  Obedience  are  not  to  be  found  in  Scripture,  we  are  brotig^ 
to  the  position,  that  wc  must  ascertain  this  extent  by  the  genet 
duties  which  Christianity  imposes  upon  mankind,  and  by  t" 
general  principles  of  political  Troth,  In  attempting,  upon  these 
grounds,  to  illustrate  our  civil  duties,  I  am  solicitous  to  remark, 
that  the  individual  Christian  who,  regarding  himself  us  a  joumej-cr 
to  a  better  country,  thinks  it  best  for  him  not  to  intenncddle  j 
political  affairs,  may  rightly  pursue  a  path  of  simpler  submissli 
and  acquiescence  than  that  which  I  believe  Christianity  aIlo«4 
Whatever  may  be  the  peculiar  business  of  individuals,  the  businH 
of  man  is  to  act  as  the  Christian  citizen — not  niercly  to  prepare  him- 
self for  Another  world,  but  to  do  such  good  as  he  may,  political  as 
well  as  social,  in  the  present.  And  yet,  so  fundamentally,  bo 
ullcrly  incongruous  with  Christian  rectitude,  is  tl 
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branches  of  political  affairs  in  the  present  day,  that  I  know  not 
whether  he  who  is  solicitous  to  adhere  to  this  rectitude  is  not  both 
wise  and  right  in  standing  aloof.  This  consideration  applies, 
especially,  to  circumstances  in  which  the  limits  of  Civil  Obedience 
are  brought  into  practical  illustrations.  The  tumult  and  violence 
which  ordinarily  attend  any  approach  to  political  revolutions  are 
such,  that  the  best  and  proper  office  of  a  good  man  may  be  rather 
that  of  a  moderator  of  both  parties  than  of  a  partisan  with  either. 
— Nevertheless,  it  is  fit  that  the  Obligations  of  Civil  Obedience 
should  be  distinctly  understood 

Referring,  then,  to  political  truth,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
governors  are  established,  not  for  their  own  advantage,  but  for  the 
people's.  If  they  so  far  disregard  this  object  of  their  establish- 
ment, as  greatly  to  sacrifice  the  public  welfare,  the  people  (and 
consequently  individuals)  may  rightly  consider  whether  a  change 
of  governors  is  not  dictated  by  utility ;  and  if  it  is,  they  may  rightly 
endeavour  to  effect  such  a  change  by  recommending  it  to  the 
public,  and  by  transferring  their  obedience  to  those  who,  there  is 
reason  to  believe,  will  better  execute  the  offices  for  which  govern- 
ment is  instituted.  I  perceive  nothing  unchristian  in  this.  A 
man  who  lived  in  1688,  and  was  convinced  that  it  was  for  the 
general  good  that  William  should  be  placed  on  the  throne  instead 
of  James,  was  at  liberty  to  promote,  by  all  Christian  means,  the 
accession  of  William,  and  consequently  to  withdraw  his  own,  and 
to  recommend  others  to  withdraw  their  obedience,  from  James. 
The  support  of  the  Bill  of  Exclusion  in  Charles  the  Second's  reign 
was  nearly  allied  to  a  withdrawing  of  civil  obedience.  The 
Christian  of  that  day  who  was  persuaded  that  the  bill  would  tend 
to  the  public  welfare,  was  right  in  supporting  it,  and  he  would  have 
been  equally  right  in  continuing  his  support  if  Charles  had  suddenly 
died,  and  his  brother  had  suddenly  stepped  into  the  throne.  If  I 
had  lived  in  America  fifty  years  ago,  and  had  thought  the  dis- 
obedience of  the  colonies  wrong,  and  that  the  whole  empire  would 
be  injured  by  their  separation  from  England,  I  should  have  thought 
myself  at  liberty  to  urge  these  considerations  upon  other  men,  and 
otherwise  to  exert  myself  (always  within  the  limits  of  Christian 
conduct)  to  support  the  British  cause.  I  might,  indeed,  have 
thought  that  there  was  so  much  violence  and  wickedness  on  both 
sides,  that  the  Christian  could  take  part  with  neither :  but  this  is 
an  accidental  connection,  and  in  no  degree  affects  the  principle 
itself.  But,  when  the  colonies  were  actually  separated  from 
Britain,  and  it  was  manifestly  the  general  will  to  be  independent,  I 
should  have  readily  transferred  my  obedience  to  the  United  Sta.tfi&^ 
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vinccd  that  the  Dew  government  vraj  preferred  by  the  people  ; 
that,  therefore,  it  was  the  rightful  government ;  and,  being  such, 
that  it  was  my  Christian  duty  to  obey  it. 

Now  the  lawful  means  of  discouraging  or  promoting  an  altera- 
tion of  a  govemmeni  must  be  determined  by  the  general  duties  of 
Christian  morality.     There  is,  as  we  have  seen,  nothing  in  political 
alTairs  which  conveys    a    privilege  to    throw  olT   the   Christian    . 
character ;  and  whatever  species  of  opposition  or  support  involves  J 
a  sacrifice  or  suspension  of  this  character,  is,  for  that  reason,  I 
wrong.     Clamorous  and  vehement  debatings  and    harangues —  \ 
vituperation  and  calumny — acts  of  bloodshed  and  violence,  or 
instigations  to  such  acts,  are,  I  think,  measures  in  which  the  first 
teachers  of  Christianity  would   not  have  participated  ;   measures 
which  would   have   violated   their  own   precepts;  and   measures, 
therefore,  which  a  Christian  is  not  at  liberty  to  pursue.    Objections 
to  these  sentiments  will  no  doubt  be  at  hand :  ue  shall  be  told  that 
such  opposition  would  be  incifectual  against  the  encroachments  of 
power  and  the  armies  of  tyranny — that  it  would  be  lo  no  purpose  -] 
to  reason  with  a  general  who  had  orders  to  enforce  obedience ; 
that  the  nature  of  the  power  to  be  overcome,  dictated  the  necessity  \ 
of  corresponding  power  to  overcome  it.    To  all  which  ii 
first  place,  a  sufficient  answer,  that  the  question   is  not  what  CiHla^ 
may  ensue  from  an  adherence  to  Christianity,  but  what  Chrislianitjrfl 
requires.     We  renew  the  oft-repeated  truth,  that  Christian  rectitude  ■ 
is  paramount.     When   the  first   Christians   refused   obedience  V»\ 
some  of  the  existing  authorities— cAf)'  did  tint  resist.     They  eKcm*^ 
plified  their  own  precepts— to  prefer  the  will  of  Hod  before  all; J 
and  if  this  preference  subjected  them  to  evils — to  benr  them  with- 
out violating  other  portions  of  His  Will  in  order  to  ward  them  off. 
But  if  resistance  to  the  civil  power  was  thus  unlawful  when  the 
magistrate  commanded  actions  that  were  morally  wrong,  much 
more  clearly  is  it  unlawful  when  the  wrongness  consists  only  in 
political    gricv.inccs.     The  inconveniences  of  bad  goveromenta.J 
cannot  constitute  a  superior  reason  for  violence,  to  that  which  til 
constituted  by  the  imposition  of  laws  that  arc  contrary  to  the  lawal 
of  God.    And  if  anyone  should  insist  upon  the  magnitude  offl 
political  grievances,  the  answer  is  at  hand — these  evils  cannot  cottfl 
more  to  the  community  as  a  state,  than  the  other  class  of  evilt.1 
costs  to  the  individual  as  a  man.     If  fidelity  is  required  in  privaw^fl 
life,  through  whatever  consequences,  it  is  required  alto  in  pnblic-fl 
Tbe  national  suffering  can  never  be  so  great  as  the  individual  may  J 
The  individual  may  lose  his  life  for  his  fidelity,  but  there  1>  nam 

1  thing  as  a  natiomil  martyrdom.     Besides,  it  is  by  n 
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certain  that  Christian  opposition  to  mis-government  would  be  so 
ineffectual  as  is  supposed.  Nothing  is  so  invincible  as  determinate 
non-compliance.  He  that  resists  by  force  may  be  overcome  by 
greater  force  ;  but  nothing  can  overcome  a  calm  and  fixed  deter- 
mination not  to  obey.  Violence  mighty  no  doubt,  slaughter  those 
who  practised  it,  but  it  were  an  unusual  ferocity  to  destroy  such 
persons  in  cool  malignity.  In  such  enquiries  we  forget  how  much 
difficulty  we  entail  upon  ourselves.  A  regiment  which,  after 
endeavouring  to  the  uttermost  to  destroy  its  enemies,  refuses  to 
yield,  is  in  circumstances  totally  dissimilar  to  that  which  our 
reasonings  suppose.  Such  a  regiment  might  be  cut  to  pieces  ;  but 
it  would  be,  I  believe,  a  *new  thing  under  the  sun,'  to  go  on 
slaughtering  a  people,  of  whom  it  was  known  not  only  that  they 
had  committed  no  violence,  but  that  they  would  commit  none. 

Refer  ag^in  to  America :  The  Americans  thought  that  it  was 
best  for  the  general  welfare  that  they  should  be  independent,  but 
England  persisted  in  imposing  a  tax.  Imagine,  then,  America  to 
have  acted  upon  Christian  principles  and  to  have  refused  to  pay  it^ 
but  without  those  acts  of  exasperation  and  violence  which  they 
committed.  England  might  have  sent  a  fleet  and  an  army.  To 
what  purpose  ?  Still  no  one  paid  the  tax.  The  soldiery  perhaps 
sometimes  committed  outrages,  and  they  seized  goods  instead  of 
the  impost :  still  the  tax  could  not  be  collected,  except  by  a  system 
of  universal  distraint — Does  any  man  who  employs  his  reason 
believe  that  England  would  have  overcome  such  a  people  t  does 
he  believe  that  any  government,  or  any  army,  would  have  gone  on 
destroying  them  ?  especially  does  he  believe  this,  if  the  Americans 
continually  reasoned  coolly  and  honourably  with  the  other  party, 
and  manifested,  by  the  unequivocal  language  of  conduct,  that  they 
were  actuated  by  reason  and  by  Christian  rectitude  1  No  nation 
exists  which  would  go  on  slaughtering  such  a  people.  It  is  not  in 
human  nature  to  do  such  things ;  and  I  am  persuaded  not  only 
that  American  independence  would  have  been  secured,  but  that 
very  far  fewer  of  the  Americans  would  have  been  destroyed :  that 
very  much  less  of  devastation  and  misery  would  have  been  occa- 
sioned, if  they  had  acted  upon  these  principles  instead  of  upon  the 
vulgar  system  of  exasperation  and  violence.  In  a  word,  they 
would  have  attained  the  same  advantage  with  more  virtue,  and  at 
less  cost. — With  respect  to  those  voluble  reasoners  who  tell  us  of 
meanness  of  spirit^  of  pusillanimous  submission^  of  base  crouching 
before  tyranny y  and  the  like,  it  may  be  observed  that  they  do  not 
know  what  mental  greatness  is.  Courage  is  not  indicated  most 
unequivocally  by  wearing  swords  or  by  wielding  them.    Many 
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who  have  courage  enough  lo  lake  up  arms  against  a  bad  govern- 
ment have  not  courage  enough  10  resist  it  by  the  unbending 
finnness  of  the  mind— to  maintain  a  tranquil  fidelity  10  virtue  in 
opposition  to  power ;  or  to  endure  with  serenity  the  consequences 
which  may  follow. 

The  Reformation  prospered  more  by  the  resolute  non-compliance 
of  its  supporters  than  if  ail  of  them  had  provided  themselves  with 
swords  and  pistols.  The  most  severely  persecuted  body  of  Christians 
whichlhiscountryhasin  later  ages  seen,  wasabodywhoneverraised 
the  arm  of  resistance.  They  wore  out  that  iron  rod  of  oppression 
which  the  attrition  of  violence  might  have  whetted  into  a  weapon 
that  would  have  cut  them  off  from  the  earth,  and  ihey  now  reap 
the  fair  fruit  of  their  principles  in  the  enjoyment  of  privileges  from 
which  others  are  still  debarred. 

There  is  one  class  of  cases  in  which  obedience  is  to  be  refused 
to  the  civil  power  without  any  view  lo  an  alteration  of  existing 
institutions— that  is,  when  the  magistrate  commands  that  which 
it  would  be  immoral  to  obey.     What  is  wrong  for  the  Christian  is 
wrong  for  the  subject.    '  All  human  authority  ceases  at  the  point  J 
where  obedience  becomes  criminal.'    Of  this  point  of  criminalt^'l 
every  man  must  judge  ultimately  for  himself ;  for  (he  opinion  oM 
another  ought  not  to  make  him  obey  when  he  thinks  it  is  criminal, 
nor  to  refuse  obedience  when  lie  thinks  it  is  lawful.    Some  even 
appear  lo  think  thai  the  nature  of  actions  is  altered  by  the  com- 
mand of  ihe  state ;  that  what  would  be  unlawful  without  its  command 
is  lawful  with  it.    This  notion  is  founded  upon  indistinct  views  of 
the  extent  of  civil  authority ;  for  this  authority  can  never  be  so 
great  as  that  of  the  Deity,  and  it  is  the  Deity  who  requires  us  not  to 
do  eviL    The  Protestant  would  not  think  himself  obliged  to  obey  if 
the  state  should  require  him  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the 
Pope;  and  why?  Because  he  thinks  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  the 
Divine  Will ;  and  this  precisely  is  the  reason  why  he  should  tcfuso 
obedience  in  other  cases.     He  cannot  rationally  make  distinction^  '1 
and  say, '  1  ought  to  refuse  obedience  in  acknowledging  the  Pope,  b    ~ 
1  ought  to  obey  in  becoming  (he  agent  of  injustice  or  oppressiot 
If  I  had  been  a  Frenchman,  and  had  been  ordered,  probablyij 
the  instigation  of  some  courtesan,  lo  immure  a  man,  whom  I  kncAf 
to  be  innoceoi,  in  the  Bastile,  I  should  have  refused  ;  for  it  n 
can  be  right  to  be  the  active  agent  of  such  iniquity. 

Under  an  enlightened  and  lenient  government  like  our  own 
cases  arc  not  numerous  in  which  the  Christian  is  exempted  from 
the  obligation  to  obedience.  When,  a  century  or  two  ago,  per- 
secuting Acts  were  passed  against  some  Christian  communities,  the 
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members  of  these  communities  were  not  merely  at  liberty,  they 
were  required  to  disobey  them.  One  act  imposed  a  fine  of  twenty 
pounds  a-month  for  absenting  one's  self  from  a  prescribed  form  of 
worship.  He  who  thought  that  form  less  acceptable  to  the  Supreme 
Being  than  another,  ought  to  absent  himself  notwithstanding  the 
law.  So,  when  in  the  present  day,  a  Christian  thinks  the  profession 
of  arms,  or  the  payment  of  preachers  whom  he  disapproves,  is 
wrongs  he  ought,  notwithstanding  any  laws,  to  decline  to  pay  the 
money  or  to  bear  the  arms. 

Illegal  commands  do  not  appear  to  carry  any  obligation  to 
•obedience.  Thus,  when  the  Apostles  had  been  *  beaten  openly  and 
uncondemned,  being  Romans,'  they  did  not  regard  the  directions  of 
the  magistracy  to  leave  the  prison,  but  asserted  their  right  to  legal 
justice,  by  making  the  magistrates  *come  themselves  and  fetch 
them  out.'  When  Charles  I.  made  his  demands  of  supplies  upon 
his  own  illegal  authority,  I  should  have  thought  myself  at  liberty  to 
refuse  to  pay  them.  This  were  not  a  disobedience  to  government 
Government  was  broken.  One  of  its  constituent  parts  refused  to 
impose  the  tax,  and  one  imposed  it.  I  might,  indeed,  have  held 
myself  in  doubt  whether  Charles  constituted  the  government  or  not 
If  the  people  had  thought  it  best  to  choose  him  alone  for  their 
ruler,  he  constituted  the  government,  and  his  demand  would  have 
been  legal ;  for  a  law  is  but  the  voice  of  that  governing  power  whom 
the  people  prefer.  As  it  was,  the  people  did  not  choose  such  a 
government:  the  demand  was  illegal,  and  might  therefore  be 
refused. 

Promises  or  Oaths  of  Allegiance  to  Governors  do  not  appear 
easily  reconcilable  with  political  reason.  Promises  are  made  for 
the  advantage  or  security  of  the  imposer ;  and  to  make  them  to 
governors  seems  an  inversion  of  the  order  which  just  principles 
would  prescribe.  The  security  should  be  given  by  the  employed 
party,  not  by  the  employer.  A  conmiunity  should  not  be  bound  to 
obey  any  given  officer  whom  they  employ  ;  because  they  may  find 
occasion  to  exchange  him  for  another.  Men  do  not  swear  fidelity 
to  their  representative  in  the  senate.  Promising  fidelity  to  the  state 
may  appear  exempt  from  these  objections,  but  Uie  promise  is  likely 
to  be  of  little  avail ;  for  what  is  the  state  ?  or  how  is  its  will  to  be 
discovered  but  by  the  voice  of  the  governing  power?  To  promise 
fidelity  to  the  state  is  not  very  different  from  promising  it  to  a 
governor. 

If  it  be  said  that  promises  of  allegiance  may  be  useful  in  periods 
of  confusion,  or  when  the  public  mind  is  divided  respecting  the 
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choice  of  governors,  such  a  period  is  peculiarly  unfit  for  promising^ 
allegiance  to  one.  The  greater  the  instability  of  an  existing  govern- 
ment, the  greater  the  unreasonableness  of  exacting  an  oath.  If  an 
oath  should  maintain  a  tottering  government  against  the  public 
mind,  it  does  mischief ;  and  if  a  government  is  secure,  an  oath  is 
not  needed. 

The  sequestered  ministers  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.  were  re- 
quired to  take  on  oath,  *  declaring  that  they  would  not  at  any  time 
endeavour  an  alteration  in  the  government  of  the  church  or  state.'  ■ 
One  reason  of  their  ejection  was,  that  they  would  not  declare  their 
assent  to  everything  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  Why  should 
these  persons  be  required  to  promise  not  to  endeavour  an  alteration 
in  Church  Government,  when,  probably,  some  of  them  thought  the 
endeavour  formed  a  part  of  their  Christian  duty  ?  Upon  similar 
grounds,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  Roman  Catholics  of  our  day 
ought  to  declare,  as  they  do,  that  they  will  not  endeavour  any  altera- 
tion in  the  religious  establishments  of  the  country.  To  promise  this 
without  limitation  is  surely  promising  more  than  a  person  who  dis- 
approves that  establishment  ought  to  promise.  The  very  essence 
of  peculiar  religious  systems  tends  to  the  alteration  of  all  others. 
He  who  preaches  the  Romish  creed  and  practice  does  practically 
oppose  the  Church  of  England,  and  practically  endeavour  an  altera- 
tion in  it.  And  if  a  man  thinks  his  own  system  the  best,  he  oughty 
by  Christian  means,  to  endeavour  to  extend  it. 

And  even  if  these  declarations  were  less  objectionable  in  prin- 
ciple, their  practical  operation  is  bad.  Some  invasion  or  revolution 
places  a  new  prince  upon  the  throne— that  very  prince,  perhaps, 
whom  the  people's  oath  of  allegiance  was  expressly  designed  to  ex- 
clude. What  are  such  a  people  to  do?  Are  they  to  refuse  obedience 
to  the  ruler  whom,  perhaps,  there  are  the  best  reasons  for  obeying? 
Or  are  they  to  keep  their  oaths  sacred,  and  thus  injure  the  general 
weal  .^  Such  alternatives  ought  not  to  be  imposed.  But  the  truth 
is,  that  allegiance  is  commonly  adjusted  to  a  standard  very  distinct 
from  the  meaning  of  oaths.  How  many  revolutions  have  oaths  of 
allegiance  prevented?  In  general  a  people  will  obey  the  power 
whom  they  prefer,  whatever  oaths  may  have  bound  them  to  another. 
In  France,  all  men  were  required  to  swear  'that  they  would  be 
faithful  to  the  Nation,  the  Law,  and  the  King,^  A  year  after,  these 
same  Frenchmen  swore  an  everlasting  abjuration  of  monarchy! 
And  now  *^  they  are  living  quietly  under  a  monarchy  again  !  After 
the  accession  of  William  1 1 1.,  when  the  clergy  were  required  to 
take  oaths  contrary  to  those  which  they  had  before  taken  to  James, 
very  few  in  comparison  refused.  The  rest  *  took  them  with  such 
»  Soulhcy's  Book  of  the  Church.  «  1828. 
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reservations  and  distinctions  as  redounded  very  little  to  the  honour 
of  their  integrity.'  * 

Thus  it  is  that  these  oaths  which  are  objectionable  in  principle 
are  so  nugatory  in  practice.  The  mischief  is  radical.  Men  ought 
not  to  be  required  to  engage  to  maintain,  at  a  future  period,  a  set 
of  opinions  which,  at  a  future  period,  they  may  probably  think 
erroneous :  nor  to  maintain  allegiance  to  any  set  of  men  whom, 
hereafter,  they  may  perhaps  find  it  expedient  to  replace  by  others. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

FORMS  OF  GOVERNMENT. 


There  is  one  great  cause  which  prevents  the  political  moralist 
from  describing,  absolutely,  what  form  of  government  is  preferable 
to  all  others — which  is,  that  the  superiority  of  a  form  depends,  like 
the  proper  degree  of  civil  liberty,  upon  the  existing  condition  of  a 
conmiunity.  Other  doctrine  has  indeed  been  held :  *  Wherever 
men  are  competent  to  look  the  first  duties  of  humanity  in  the  face, 
and  to  provide  for  their  defence  against  the  invasion  of  hunger  and 
the  inclemencies  of  the  sky,  there  they  will,  out  of  all  doubt,  be 
found  equally  capable  of  every  other  exertion  that  may  be  necessary 
to  their  security  and  welfare.  Present  to  them  a  constitution  which 
shall  put  them  into  a  simple  and  intelligible  method  of  directing 
their  own  affairs,  adjudging  their  contests  among  themselves,  and 
cherishing  in  their  bosoms  a  manly  sense  of  dignity,  equality,  and 
independence,  and  you  need  not  doubt  that  prosperity  and  virtue 
will  be  the  result'  ^ 

There  is  no  need  to  doubt  and  to  disbelieve  it — unless  it  can  be 
shown  from  experience  that  uncultivated  and  vicious  men  require 
nothing  more  to  make  them  wise  and  good  than  to  be  told  the  way. 
*  Present  to  them  a  constitution.'  Who  shall  present  it  ?  Some 
foreign  intelligence,  manifestly  ;  and  if  this  foreign  intelligence  is 
necessary  to  devise  a  constitution,  it  will  be  necessary  to  keep  it  in 
operation  and  in  order.  But  when  this  is  granted,  it  is  in  effect 
granted  that  an  uncultivated  and  vicious  people  are  not  *  capable  of 
every  exertion  that  may  be  necessary  to  their  security  and  welfare.* 

But  if  certain  forms  cannot  be  specified  which  shall  be  best  for 
the  adoption  of  every  state,  there  are  general  principles  to  direct  us. 

It  is  manifest  that  the  form  of  government,  like  the  administra- 

*  Smollett's  History  of  England, 

*  Godwin's  Enq,  Pol.  Just.t  vol.  i.  p.  69. 
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tion  of  power,  should  be  conformable  lo  the  public  wish.  In  a 
certain  sense,  and  in  a  sense  of  no  triHing  imparl,  that  fomi  is  best 
for  a  people  which  the  people  themselves  prefer :  and  this  rule 
applies,  even  although  the  form  may  not  be  intrinsically  the  best  ; 
for  public  welfare  and  satisfaction  are  the  objects  of  government, 
and  this  satisfaction  may  sometimes  be  insured  by  a  form  which 
the  public  prefer,  more  effectually  than  by  a  form,  essentially  better, 
which  they  dislike.  Besides,  a  nation  is  likely  to  prefer  that  form 
which  accords  best  with  what  is  called  the  national  genius  ;  and 
thus  there  may  be  a  real  adaptation  of  a  form  to  a  people  which  is 
yet  not  abstractedly  the  best,  nor  the  best  for  their  neighbours, 
liut  when  it  is  said  that  that  form  of  government  ought  to  be 
adopted  for  a  people  which  they  themselves  prefer,  it  is  not  to  be 
lorgollen  that  their  preference  is  often  founded  upon  their  weak- 
nesses or  their  ignorance.  Men  adhere  to  an  established  form 
because  they  ihink  little  of  a  beiier.  Long  prescription  gives  to 
even  bad  systems  an  obscure  sanctity  amongst  unthinking  men.  No 
reasonable  man  can  supposethat  the  government  of  Louis  XIV.  was 
good  for  the  French  people,  or  that  that  form  could  be  good  whicll 
enabled  him  lo  tiidc  wilh  or  to  injure  the  public  welfare.  And  yel,. 
when  his  ambition  and  tyranny  had  reduced  the  French  to  poverty 
and  to  wretchedness,  ihey  still  clung  to  their  oppressor,  and  made 
wonderful  sacrifices  to  support  his  power. — Now,  though  il  might 
hnve  been  both  improper  and  unjust  to  give  a  new  constitution  to 
the  French  when  they  preferred  the  old,  yet  such  examples  indicate 
the  scHSt  in  which  only  it  is  true  thai  the  form  which  a  people  pre- 
fer is  the  best  for  them  ;  and  they  indicate,  too,  most  powerfully, 
the  duty  of  every  citixenandof  every  legislator  to  diffuse  just  notions 
of  political  truth,  The  nature  of  a  government  contributes  power- 
fully, no  doubt,  lo  the  formation  of  this  national  genius  :  and  thus 
an  imperfect  form  sometiines  contributes  lo  its  own  duration. 

In  the  present  condition  of  mankind,  it  is  prob.ible  that  some 
species  of  monarchy  is  best  for  the  greater  part  of  the  world.  R^ 
publicanism  opens  more  wide  the  gates  of  ambition.  He  whs 
knows  that  the  utmost  extent  of  attainable  power  is,  to  be  the  ser- 
vant of  a  prince,  is  not  likely  ta  be  fired  by  those  boundless  schcmM 
iif  ambition  which  may  animate  the  republican  leader.  The  virtue 
of  the  generality  of  mankind  is  not  sufficiently  powerful  to  prompt' 
them  to  political  moderation  without  the  application  of  an  CKtemal 
curb  :  and  thus  it  happens  that  the  order  and  stability  of  a  govern- 
ment is  more  efficiently  secured  by  the  indisputable  supremacy  of 
one  man.  Now,  order  and  stability  are  amongst  the  first  requisites 
of  a  good  constitution,  for  the  object  of  political  institutions  cannot 
be  secured  without  them. 
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1  accept  the  word  Monarchy  in  a  large  sense.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  the  security  of  these  advantages,  even  in  the  existing  state  of 
human  virtue,  that  the  monarch  should  possess  what  we  call  kingly 
power.  By  monarchy  I  mean  a  form  of  government  in  which  one 
man  is  invested  with  power  greatly  surpassing  that  of  every  other. 
The  peculiar  means  by  which  this  power  is  possessed  do  not  enter 
necessarily  into  the  account.  The  individual  may  have  the  power 
of  a  Sultan  or  a  Czar,  or  a  King  or  a  President ;  that  is,  he  may 
possess  various  degrees  of  power,  and  yet  the  essential  principle  of 
monarchy  and  its  practical  tendencies  may  be  the  same  in  all — the 
same  to  repress  violence  by  extent  of  power — the  same  to  discoun- 
tenance Jimbition  by  the  hopelessness  of  gratifying  unlimited  desire. 

It  is  usual  to  insist,  as  one  of  the  advantages  of  monarchy,  upon 
its  secrecy  and  dispatch  ;  which  secrecy  and  dispatch,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served, would  be  of  comparatively  little  importance  in  a  more 
advanced  state  of  human  virtue.  Where  diplomatic  chicanery  and 
hostile  exertions  are  employed,  dispatch  and  secrecy  are  doubtless 
very  subservient  to  success  ;  but  take  away  the  hostility  and 
chicanery — take  away,  that  is,  such  wickedness  from  amongst  men, 
and  secrecy  and  dispatch  would  be  of  little  interest  or  importance. 
We  love  darkness  rather  than  light,  because  our  deeds  are  evil. 
Thus  it  is  that  unnumbered  usages  and  institutions  find  advocacy, 
rather  in  the  immoral  condition  of  mankind  than  in  direct  evidence 
of  their  excellence. 

*  An  hereditary  monarchy  is  universally  to  be  preferred  to  an 
elective  monarchy.  The  confession  of  every  writer  on  the  subject 
of  civil  government,  the  experience  of  ages,  the  example  of  Poland 
and  of  the  Papal  dominions,  seem  to  place  this  amongst  the  few  in- 
dubitable maxims  which  the  science  of  politics  admits  of.'  ^  But, 
without  attempting  to  decide  upon  the  preferableness  of  hereditary 
or  elective  monarchy,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  this  formidable 
array  of  opinion  has  not  been  founded  upon  the  mischiefs  which 
actually  have  resulted  from  electing  princes,  rather  than  from  those 
which  are  inseparable  from  the  election.  The  election  of  the  kings 
of  Poland  convulsed  that  unhappy  country,  and  sometimes  embroiled 
Europe.  The  election  of  popes  has  produced  similar  effects  ;  but 
this  is  no  evidence  that  popes  and  kings  cannot  be  elected  by 
pacific  means  :  cardinals  and  lords  may  embroil  a  nation,  when 
other  electors  would  not. 

I  call  the  President  of  the  United  States  a  Monarch.  He  is  not 
called,  indeed,  an  emperor,  or  a  king,  or  a  duke,  but  he  exercises 
much  of  regal  power.    Yet  he  is  elected  ;  and  where  is  the  mischief? 

1  Paley,  Mor,  and  Pol.  PhiL^  p.  3,  b.  6,  c.  6. 
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The  United  States  are  not  con\'ulsed :  civil  war  is  not  wa^;ed ; 
foreign  princes  do  not  support  with  armies  the  pretensions  of 
one  candidate  or  another  : — and  yet  he  is  elected.    Who  then 
will  say  that  other  monarchs  might  not  be  elected  too  ?    It  will  not 
be  easy  to  show  that  the  being  invested  with  greater  power  than 
the  President  of  America,  necessarily  precludes  the  peaceable  elec- 
tion of  a  prince.    The  power  of  the  president  differs,  I  believe,  less 
from  that  of  the  king  of  England,  than  the  power  of  the  Idng  differs 
from  that  of  the  Russian  emperor.     No  man  can  define  the  maxi- 
mum of  power  which  might  be  conferred  without  public  mischief 
by  the  election  of  the  public.    Yet  I  am  attempting  to  elucidate  a 
political  truth,  and  not  recommending  a  practice.     It  is,  indeed, 
possible,  that  when  the  genius  of  a  people,  and  the  whole  mass  of 
their  political  institutions  are  favourable  to  an  election  of  the 
supreme  magistrate,  election  would  be  preferable  to  hereditary  suc- 
cession.    But  election  is  not  without  its  disadvantages,  especially  if 
the  appointment  be  for  a  short  time.     When  there  are  several  can- 
didates, and  when  the  inclinations  of  the  community  are  conse- 
quently divided,  he  who  actually  assumes  the  reins  is  the  sovereign 
of  the  choice  of  only  a  portion  of  the  people.     The  rest  prefer 
another  :  which   circumstance  is  not  only  likely  to  animate  the 
hostilities  of  faction,  but  to  make  the  elected  party  regard  one  por- 
tion of  the  people  as  his  enemies  and  the  other  as  \i\%  friends.     But 
he  should  be  the  parent  of  all  the  people. 

Fox  observed  with  respect  to  the  British  Constitution,  that  *the 
safety  of  the  whole  depends  on  the  jealousy  which  each  retains 
against  the  othi  rs,  not  on  the  patriotism  of  any  one  branch  of  the 
legfislature.'  *  This  is  doubtless  true  ;  yet  surely  it  is  a  melancholy 
truth.  It  is  a  melancholy  consideration  that,  in  constnicting  a 
constitution,  it  is  found  necessary  not  to  encourage  virtue  but  to  re- 
press vice,  and  to  contrive  mututil  curbs  upon  ambition  and  licen- 
tiousness. It  is  a  tacit,  but  a  most  cmphatical  acknowledgment, 
how  much  pi  ivate  inclination  triumphs  over  public  virtue,  and  how 
little  legislators  are  disposed  to  keep  in  the  right  political  path, 
unless  they  are  restrained  from  deviation  by  walls  and  spikes. 

Yet  it  is  upon  this  lamentable  acknowledgment  that  the  great 
institutions  of  free  states  are  frequently  founded.  A  balance  of 
interests  and  passions  is  contrived,  something  like  the  balance  of 
power,  of  whiih  we  hear  so  much  amongst  the  nations  of  Europe— 
a  balance  of  which  the  necessity  (if  it  be  necessar>-)  consists  in  the 
wickedness,  the  ambition,  and  the  violence  of  mankind.  If  nations 
did  not  viciously  desire  to  encroach  upon  one  another,  this  balance 

>  Speech  on  the  Regency  Question. 
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of  power  would  be  forgotten  ;  and  in  a  purer  state  of  human  virtue^ 
the  jealousies  of  the  different  branches  of  a  legislature  will  not  need 
to  be  balanced  against  each  other.  Until  the  period  of  this  ad- 
vanced state  of  human  excellence  shall  arrive,  I  know  not  how  this 
balance  can  be  dispensed  with.  It  may  still  be  needful  to  oppose 
power  to  power,  to  restrain  one  class  of  interests  by  the  counterac- 
tion of  others,  and  to  procure  general  quiet  to  the  whole  by  annex- 
ing inevitable  evils  to  the  encroachments  of  the  separate  parts. 
Thus,  again,  it  happens  that  constitutions  which  are  not  abstract- 
edly the  best,  or  even  good,  may  be  the  best  for  a  nation  now. 

Whatever  be  the  form  of  a  government,  one  quality  appears  to 
be  essential  to  practical  excellence — that  it  should  be  susceptible  of 
peaceable  change.  The  science  of  government,  like  other  sciences, 
acquires  a  constant  accession  of  light.  The  intellectual  condition 
of  the  world  is  advancing  with  onward  strides.  And  both  these 
considerations  intimate  that  Forms  of  Government  should  be 
capable  of  admitting,  without  disturbance,  those  improvements 
which  experience  may  dictate,  or  the  advancing  condition  of  a  com- 
munity may  require.  To  reject  improvement  is  absurd  ;  to  incapa- 
citate ourselves  for  adopting  it  is  absurd  also.  It  surely  is  no 
unreasonable  sacrifice  of  vanity  to  admit,  that  those  who  succeed 
us  may  be  better  judges  of  what  is  good  for  themselves  than  we  can 
be  for  them. 

Upon  these  grounds  no  constitution  should  be  regarded  as  ab- 
solutely and  sacredly  fixed,  so  that  none  ought  and  none  have  a 
right  to  alter  it.  The  question  of  right  is  easily  settled.  It  is 
inherent  in  the  community,  or  in  the  legislature  as  their  agents.  It 
would  be  strange,  indeed,  if  our  predecessors,  five  or  six  centuries 
ago,  had  a  right  to  make  a  constitution  for  us  which  we  have  no 
right  to  alter  for  ourselves.  Such  checks  ought,  no  doubt,  to  be 
opposed  to  alterations,  that  they  may  not  be  lightly  and  crudely 
made.  The  exercise  of  political  wisdom  is  to  discover  that  point 
in  which  sufficient  obstacles  are  opposed  to  hasty  innovation,  and 
in  which  sufficient  facility  is  afforded  for  real  improvement  by 
virtuous  means.  The  common  disquisitions  about  the  value  of 
stability  in  governments,  like  those  about  the  sacredness  of  forms, 
are  frequently  founded  in  inaccurate  views.  What  confusion^  it  is 
exclaimed,  and  what  anarchy  and  commotions  would  follow,  if  we 
were  at  liberty  continually  to  alter  political  constitutions  !  But  it 
is  forgotten  that  these  calamities  result  from  the  circiunstance  that 
constitutions  are  not  made  easily  alterable.  The  interests  which 
so  many  have  in  keeping  up  the  present  state  of  things  make  them 
struggle  against  an  alteration  ;  and  it  is  this  struggle  wluch  induces 
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the  calamities,  rather  ilian  anything  necessarily  incidental 
alteration  itself.    Take  auay  these  interests,  lake  away  the  i 

these  struggles,  and  improvements  may  be  peacefully  made.    Yet 
must  be  acknowledged  ihat  to  take  away  these  interests  is  no 
light  task.     We  must  once  again  refer  to  '  the  present  condition  or 
mankind,'  and  confess  that  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any  commu- 
nity would  possess  a  stable  or  an  efficientEOvemment,  if  no  interi-tts 
bound  its  officers  to  exertion.    To  such  a  government  patronage  is 
probably  at  present  indispensable.     They  who   possess  patronage 
and  they  who  are  enriched  or  exalted  by  its  exercise,  array  them- 
selves against  those  propositbns  of  change  which  would  diminish 
tlieir  eminence  or  their  wealth.     And  I  perceive  no  means  by  which 
the  existence  of  these  interests  and  their  consequent  operation  can 
be  avoided,  except  by  that  elevation  of  the  moral  character  of  our 
race  which  would  bring  with  it  adequate  motives  to  serve  th»' 
public  without  regard  to  honours  or  rewards.     It  is  however  indii 
putably  true,  that  these  interests  should  be  as  much  as  is  pracllcabl 
diminished ;  and  in  whatever  degree  this  is  effected,  in  the  sami 
degree  there  will  be  a  willingness  to  admit  those  improvements 
the    form    of  governments  which    prudence    and  wisdom    m 
prescribe. 

*  Let  no  new  practice  in  politics  be  introduced,  and  no  old  on< 
anxiously  superseded  till  called  for  by  the  public  i 
same  advice  may  be  given  respecting  the  alteration  of  forms  ;< 
because  alterations  not  so  called  for  may  probably  fail  of 
effect  from  ihe  want  of  a  congenial  temper  in  the  people,  ani 
btcause,  as  the  public  wish  is  the  natural  measure  of  sound  politii 
institutions,  even  beneficial  changes  ought  not  to  be  forced 
Ihem  against  their  own  consent.    The  public  mind,  however,  should  i 
be  enlightened  by  a  government.    The  legislator  who  perceives  that 
another  form  of  government  Is  better  for  his  cnunir}-,  does  not  da 
all  his  duty  if  he  declares  himself  willing  to  concur  in  the  alteration 
when  the  country  desires  it  :  be  should  crtntt  that  desire  by  showinj 
its  reasonableness.    Unhappily  there  is  a  'i'is  tnatur  in  governments] 
of  which  the  tendency  is  opposite  to  this.    The  interests  whi( 
prompt  men  to  maintain  things  as  they  are,  and  dread  of 
tion,  and  sluggishness,  and  indifferencei  occasion  governments  to 
be  amongst  the  last  portion  of  the  community  to  diffuse  knowledge 
respecting  political  truth,     Bill  when  ihe  public  mind  has  by  any 
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means  become  enlightened,  so  that  the  public  voice  demands  an 
alteration  of  an  existing  form,  it  is  one  of  the  plainest  as  well  as 
one  of  the  greatest  duties  of  a  government  to  make  the  alteration  : 
not  reluctantly  but  joyfully,  not  urging  the  prescription  of  ages  and 
what  is  called  '  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors/  but  philosophically 
yet  soberly  accommodating  present  institutions  to  the  present  state 
of  mankind. 

If,  then,  it  is  asked  by  what  general  rule  Forms  of  Government 
should  be  regulated,  I  would  say — Accommodate  the  form  to  the 
opinion  of  the  community ;  whatever  that  community  may  prefer  : 
and,  Adopt  institutions  such  as  will  facilitate  the  peaceable  admis- 
sion of  alterations,  as  greater  light  and  knowledge  become  diffused. 
I  would  not  say  to  the  Sultan,  Adopt  the  constitution  of  England 
to-morrow  ;  because  the  sudden  transition  would  probably  effect, 
for  a  long  time,  more  evil  than  good.  I  would  not  say  to  the  King 
of  France,  Descend  from  the  throne  and  establish  a  democracy  ; 
because  I  do  not  think,  and  experience  does  not  teach  us  to  think, 
that  democracy,  even  if  it  were  theoretically  best,  is  best  for  France 
at  the  present  day. 

Turning,  indeed,  to  the  probable  future  condition  of  the  world, 
there  is  reason  to  think  that  the  popular  branches  of  all  govern- 
ments will  progressively  increase  in  influence,  and  perhaps  eventu- 
ally predominate.  This  appears  to  be  the  natural  consequence  of 
the  increasing  power  of  public  opinion.  The  public  judgment  is 
not  only  the  proper,  but  almost  the  necessary  eventual  measure  of 
political  institutions  ;  and  it  appears  evident  that,  as  that  judgment 
becomes  enlightened,  it  will  be  exercised,  and  that,  as  it  is  exercised, 
it  will  prevail.  The  expression  of  public  opinion  upon  political 
affairs,  and  consequently  the  influence  of  that  opinion,  partakes  ob- 
viously of  the  principles  of  popular  government.  If  public  opinion 
governs,  it  must  govern  by  some  agency  by  which  public  opinion 
is  expressed  :  and  this  expression  can  in  no  way  so  naturally  be 
effected  as  by  some  modification  oi popular  authority.  These  con- 
siderations, which  appear  obvious  to  reasoning,  are  enforced  by  ex- 
perience. There  is  a  manifest  tendency  in  the  world  to  the  increase 
of  the  power  of  the  public  voice  ;  and  the  effect  is  seen  in  the  new 
constitutions  which  have  been  established  in  the  new  world  and  in 
the  old.  Few  permanent  revolutions  are  effected  in  which  the 
community  do  not  acquire  additional  influence  in  governing  them- 
selves. 

It  will  not  perhaps  be  disputed,  that  if  the  world  were  wise  and 
good,  the  best  form  of  government  would  be  that  of  democracy  in  a 
very  simple  state.     Nothing  would  be  wanting  but  to  ascertain  the 
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general  wish  and  to  collect  the  general  visdom.  If,  therefore,  the 
present  propriety  of  other  forms  of  government  lesuhs  from  the 
present  condition  of  mankind,  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  they 
may  gradually  lapse  away,  as  that  condition,  moral  and  intellectual, 
is  improved.  Whether  mankind  are  thus  improving,  readers  may 
differently  decide  ;  and  their  various  decisions  will  lead  to  various 
conclusions  respecting  the  future  predominance  of  the  public  voice 
the  writer  of  these  pages  is  one  who  thinks  that  the  woridis  improv- 
ing, ihat  virtue  as  well  as  knowledge  is  extending  its  power  ;  ani' 
therefore  that,  as  ages  roll  along,  every  form  of  government  but  thi 
which  consists  in  some  organ  of  the  general  mind  will  gradually 
pass  away,  li  may  be  hoped,  too,  that  this  gradual  lapse  will  be 
occasioned  without  solicitude,  on  the  part  of  those  who  then  possess 
privileges  or  power,  to  retain  either  to  themselves.  That  same 
state  of  virtue  and  excellence  which  enabled  the  people  almost  im- 
mediately to  govern  themselves,  would  prevent  others  from  wishing 
to  retain  the  reins.  Purer  motives  than  the  love  of  greatness,  of 
power,  or  of  wealth  would  influence  them  in  the  choice  of  their 
political  conduct.  They  might  have  no  molive  so  powerful  as  the 
promotion  of  the  general  weal. 

As  no  limit  can  be  assigned  to  dial  degree  of  excellence  which 
it  may  please  the  Universal   Parent  eventually  to  diffuse  throu| 
the  world,  so  none  can  be  assigned  to  the  simplicity  and  puril 
of  the  form  in  which  government  shall  be  carried  on 
the  mind,  as  it  passes  onward  and  still  onward  in  its  anticipntini 
oF  purity,  stops  not  until  it  arrives  at  that  period  when  all  govcj 
ment  shall  cease  ;  uhen  there  shall  be  no  wickedness  to  requi 
the  repressing  arm  of  power  ;  when  terror  to  the  evil   doers, 
praise  to  them  that  do  well,  shall  no  longer  be  needed,  because  i 
will  do  evil  though  there  be  no  niler  to  punish,  and  all  will  do 
from  higher  and  better  motives  than  the  praise  of  man. 


In  speaking  of  political  constitutions,  it  is  not  sufficiently  re- 
membered  in  how  great  a  degree  good  government  depends  upon 
the  character  and  the  virtue  of  those  who  shall  conduct  it.  There 
is  much  of  truth  in  the  political  majtini,  that  'whatever  is  bc« 
administered  is  best.'  But  how  shall  good  administration  be  % 
cured  except  by  the  good  dispositions  of  the  administrators  ? 
great  present  concent  of  mankind,  in  the  selection  of  their  legl^ 
laiors,  respects  their  political  opinions  rather  than  their  moral  anrf 
Christian  character.  This  exclusive  reference  to  poUticat  biasa 
is  surely  unwise,  because  it  leaves  the  passions  and  interests  X 
,  lyraw  widiout  that  conttot  which  indiwdual  virtmt  anty  t 
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Impart  Thus  we  are  obliged  to  contrive  reins  and  curbs  for  the 
public  servants,  as  the  charioteer  contrives  them  for  an  unruly 
horse ;  too  much  forgetting  that  the  best  means  of  securing  the 
safety  of  the  vehicle  of  state  are  found  in  the  good  dispositions  of 
those  who  move  it  onward.  Political  tendencies  are  important ; 
but  they  are  not  the  most  important  point :  moral  tendencies  are 
the  first  and  the  greatest  The  question  in  England  should  be 
less, '  ministerialist  or  oppositionist  ? '  in  America,  less,  *  federalist 
or  republican  ? '  than  in  both,  '  a  good  or  a  bad  man  V  Rectitude 
of  intention  is  the  primary  requisite ;  and  whatever  preference  I 
might  give  to  superiority  of  talents  and  to  political  principles, 
above  all,  and  before  all,  I  should  prefer  the  enlightened  Chris- 
tian ;  knowing  that  his  character  is  the  best  pledge  of  political 
uprightness,  and  that  political  uprightness  is  the  best  security  of 
good  government 


CHAPTER  VII. 

POLITICAL  INFLUENCE.— -PARTY. — MINISTERIAL  UNION. 

The  system  of  governing  by  influence  appears  to  be  a  substitute 
for  the  government  of  force — an  intermediate  step  between  awing 
by  the  sword  and  directing  by  reason  and  virtue.  When  the 
general  character  of  political  measures  is  such  that  reason  and 
virtue  do  not  sufficiently  support  them  to  recommend  them,  on 
their  own  merits,  to  the  public  approbation — these  measures  must 
be  rejected,  or  they  must  be  supported  by  foreign  means  :  and 
when,  by  the  political  institutions  of  a  people,  force  is  necessarily 
excluded,  nothing  remains  but  to  have  recourse  to  some  species  of 
Influence.  There  is  another  ground  upon  which  Influence  becomes, 
in  a  c  ertain  sense,  necessary — which  is  that  there  is  so  much  imper- 
fection of  virtue  in  the  majority  of  legislators — they  are  so  much 
guided  by  interested  or  ambitious  or  party  motives,  that  for  a 
measure  to  be  recommended  by  its  own  excellence,  is  sometimes 
not  sufficient  to  procure  their  concurrence ;  and  thus  it  happens 
that  Influence  is  resorted  to,  not  merely  because  public  measures 
are  deficient  in  purity,  but  because  there  is  a  deficiency  of  upright- 
ness in  public  men. 

Whilst  political  affairs  continue  to  be  conducted  on  their  pre- 
sent, or  nearly  on  their  present,  principles,  I  believe  influence  is 
necessary  to  the  stability  of  almost  all  governments.  How  else 
shall  they  be  supported?    They  are  not  sufificiently  virtuous  to 
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bespeak  the  general  and  unbiassed  support  of  the  nations,  and 
without  support  of  some  kind  they  must  fall.  That  which  Hume 
says  of  England  is  perhaps  true  of  all  civilised  states — *  The  influ-* 
ence  which  the  crown  acquires  from  the  disposal  of  places^ 
honours,  and  preferments,  may  become  too  forcible,  but  it  cannot 
altogether  be  abolished  without  the  total  destruction  of  monarchy^ 
and  even  of  all  regular  authority^  ^  A  mournful  truth  it  is !  be- 
cause it  necessarily  implies  one  of  two  things — either  that  the 
acts  *  of  authority '  do  not  recommend  themselves  by  their  own 
excellences,  or  that  subjects  are  too  little  principled  to  be  influ- 
enced by  such  excellences  alone. 

Whilst  the  generality  of  subjects  continue  to  be  what  they  are. 
Influence  is  inseparable  from  the  privilege  of  appointing  to  offices. 
With  whomsoever  that  privilege  is  entrusted,  Ju  will  possess  influ- 
ence, and  consequently  power.  Multitudes  are  hoping  for  the  gifts 
which  he  has  to  bestow  ;  and  they  accommodate  their  conduct  to  his 
wishes,  in  order  to  propitiate  his  favour,  and  to  obtain  the  reward. 
When  they  have  obtained  it,  they  call  themselves  bound  in  grati- 
tude to  continue  their  deference ;  and  thus  the  influence  and  the 
power  is  continually  possessed.  Now,  there  is  no  way  of  destroy- 
ing this  influence  but  by  making  men  good  \  for  until  they  are 
good,  they  will  continue  to  sacrifice  their  judgments  to  their 
interests,  and  support  men  or  measures,  not  because  they  are  right, 
but  because  the  support  is  attended  with  reward.  It  matters  little 
in  morals  by  whom  the  power  of  bestowing  offices  is  possessed, 
unless  you  can  insure  the  virtue  of  the  bestower.  Politicians  may 
talk  of  taking  the  power  from  crowns  and  vesting  it  in  senates  : 
but  it  will  be  of  little  avail  to  change  the  hands  who  distribute,  if 
you  cannot  change  the  he.irts.  If  a  man  should  ask  whether  the 
Influence  of  the  Crown  in  this  country  might  not  be  usefully  trans- 
ferred to  the  House  of  Commons,  I  should  answer.  No.  Not 
merely  because  it  would  overthrow  (for  it  certainly  would  over- 
throw) the  monarchy,  but  because  I  know  not  that  any  security 
would  be  gained  for  a  better  employment  of  this  influence  than  is 
possessed  already.  In  all  but  arbitrary  governments  it  appears  in- 
dispensable that  much  of  the  privilege  of  appointing  to  offices 
should  rest  with  the  executive  power.  It  is  the  peculiar  source  of 
its  authority.  In  our  own  government,  the  peers  possess  power 
independently  of  their  political  character,  and  the  commons  possess 
it  as  the  representatives  of  the  public  mind ;  but  where,  without 
Influence^  would  be  power  of  the  king  ?  So  it  is  in  America.  They 
have  two  representative  bodies,  and  a  third  estate  in  the  office  of 

*  History  of  England, 
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their  president  But  that  president  could  not  execute  the  functions 
of  a  third  estate,  nor  the  office  of  an  executive  governor,  without 
having  the  means  of  influefuing  the  people.  1  do  not  know  whether 
it  was  with  the  determinate  object  of  giving  to  the  president  a 
competent  share  of  power  that  the  Americans  invested  him  with 
the  privilege  of  appointing  to  offices ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  questioned, 
that  if  they  had  not  done  it,  the  fabric  of  their  government  would 
speedily  have  fallen. 

The  degree  of  this  influence,  which  may  be  required  to  give 
stability  to  an  executive  body,  (and  therefore  to  a  constitution,)  will 
vary  with  the  character  of  its  own  policy.  The  more  widely  that 
policy  deviates  from  rectitude,  the  greater  will  be  the  demand  for 
Influence  to  induce  concurrence  in  its  measures.  The  degree  of 
influence  that  is  actually  exerted  by  a  government  is  therefore  no 
despicable  criterion  of  the  excellence  of  its  practice.  In  the  United 
States  the  degree  is  less  than  in  England ;  and  it  may  therefore 
be  feared  that  we  are  inferior  to  them  in  the  purity  of  the  general 
administration  of  the  afliairs  of  state. 

But  let  it  be  constantly  borne  in  mind,  that  when  we  thus  speak 
of  the  '  necessity '  for  influence  to  support  governments,  we  speak 
only  of  governments  as  they  are,  and  of  nations  as  they  are.  There 
is  no  necessity  for  influence  to  support  good  government  over  a 
good  people.  All  influence  but  that  which  addresses  itself  to  the 
judgment  is  wrong — wrong  in  morals,  and  therefore  indefensible 
upon  whatever  plea.  Influence  is  in  part  necessary  to  a  govern- 
ment in  the  same  sense  that  oppression  is  necessary  to  a  slave 
trader — not  because  the  captain  is  a  man,  but  because  he  has 
taken  up  the  trade  in  slaves — not  because  the  government  is  a 
government,  but  because  it  conducts  so  many  political  aflairs  upon 
unchristian  principles  or  in  an  unchristian  manner.  The  captain 
says,  I  cannot  secure  my  slaves  without  oppression — Let  them  go 
free.  The  government  says,  I  cannot  conduct  my  system  without 
Influence — Make  the  system  good. 

And  here  arises  the  observation,  that  if  a  government  should 
faithfully  act  upon  moral  principles,  that  demand  for  influence 
which  is  occasioned  by  the  ill  principles  of  senators  or  the  public, 
would  be  diminished  or  done  away.  The  opposition  which  govern- 
ments are  wont  to  experience — indefensible  as  that  opposition 
frequently  is — is  the  result,  principally,  of  the  general  character  of 
political  systems.  Men,  seeing  that  integrity  and  purity  are  sacri- 
flced  by  a  government  to  other  considerations,  adopt  kindred 
means  of  opposing  it.  If  I  reason  with  a  man  upon  the  impro- 
priety of  his  conduct^  he  will  probably  listen ;  if  I  use  violence. 
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he  will  probably  use  violence  in  return.  There  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that,  if  political  measures  were  more  uniformly  conformable 
with  the  sober  judgments  of  a  community,  respect  and  affection 
would  soon  become  so  general  and  powerful,  that  that  clamorous 
opposition  which  it  is  now  attempted  to  oppose  by  influence  would 
be  silenced  by  the  public  voice.  Besides,  the  very  fact  that  influ- 
ence is  exercised  animates  opposition  to  measures  of  state.  The 
possession  of  [>ower — that  is,  in  a  great  degree,  of  Influence — is  a 
tempting  bait ;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  some  rang^e  them- 
selves against  an  executive  body,  not  so  much  from  objections  to 
its  measures  as  from  desire  of  its  power.  Take  away  the  influence, 
therefore,  and  you  take  away  one  operative  cause  of  opposition — 
one  great  obstacle  to  the  free  progress  of  the  vessel  of  state. 

<  All  influence  but  that  which  addresses  itself  to  the  judgment 
is  wrong, ^  Of  the  moral  offence  which  this  influence  implies, 
many  are  guilty  who  oppose  governments,  as  well  as  those  who 
support  them,  or  as  governments  themselves.  It  is  evidently  not  a 
whit  more  virtuous  to  exert  influence  in  opposing  governments 
than  in  supporting  them ;  nor,  indeed,  is  it  so  virtuous.  To  what 
is  a  man  influenced?  Obviously,  to  do  that  which,  without 
influence,  he  would  not  do ; — that  is  to  say,  he  is  induced  to 
violate  his  judgment  at  the  request  or  at  the  will  of  other  men.  It 
can  need  no  argument  to  show  that  this  is  vicious.  In  truth  it  is 
vicious  in  a  very  high  degree  ;  for  to  conform  our  conduct  to  our 
ewn  sober  judgment,  is  one  of  the  first  dictates  of  the  Moral  Law  : 
and  the  viciousness  is  so  much  the  greater,  because  the  express 
purpose  for  which  a  man  is  appointed  to  legislate,  is  that  the 
community  may  have  the  benefit  of  his  uninfluenced  judgment. 
Hreach  of  trust  is  added  to  the  sacrifice  of  individual  integrity. 
A  nation  can  gain  nothing  by  the  knowledge  or  experience  of  a 
million  of  '  influenced '  legislators.  It  is  curious,  that  the  submis- 
sion to  influence  which  men  often  practise  as  legislators,  they 
would  .ibhor  as  judges.  What  should  we  say  of  a  judge  or  a  jurj'- 
man  who  accepted  a  place  or  a  promise  as  a  bribe  for  an  unjust 
sentence?  We  should  prosecute  the  jur>'man,  and  address  the 
parliament  for  a  removal  of  the  judge.  Is  it  then  of  so  much  less 
consequence  in  what  manner  affairs  of  state  are  conducted  than 
the  affairs  of  individuals,  that  that  which  would  be  disgraceful  in 
one  case  is  reputable  in  another  ?  No  account  can  be  given  of 
this  strange  incongruity  of  public  notions,  than  that  custom  has  in 
one  case  blinded  our  eyes,  and  in  the  other  has  taught  us  to  see. 
Let  the  legislator  who  would  abhor  to  accept  a  purse  to  bribe  him 
to  write  Ignoramus  upon  a  true  bill  apply  the  principle  upon  which 
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his  abhorrence  is  founded  to  his  political  conduct.  When  our 
moral  principles  are  consistent  these  incongruities  will  cease. 
When  uniform  truth  takes  the  place  of  vulgar  practice  and  opinion^ 
these  incongruities  will  become  wonderful  for  their  absurdity  ;  and 
men  will  scarcely  believe  that  their  fathers,  who  saw  so  clearly^ 
saw  so  ill.  The  same  sort  of  stigma  which  now  attaches  to  Lord 
Bacon  will  attach  to  multitudes  who  pass  for  honourable  persons 
in  the  present  day. 

A  man  may  lawfully,  no  doubt,  take  a  more  active  part  in 
political  measures,  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  another,  than 
he  might  otherwise  incline  to  do  ;  but  to  support  the  measures  of 
an  opposition  or  an  administration,  because  they  are  M^/r  measures^ 
can  never  be  lawful. — Nor  can  it  ever  be  lawful  to  magnify  the  ad- 
vantages or  to  expatiate  upon  the  mischiefs  of  a  measure,  beyond 
his  secret  estimate  of  its  demerits  or  its  merits.  That  legislator  is 
viciously  influenced  who  says  or  does  anything  which  he  would 
think  it  not  proper  to  say  or  do  if  he  were  an  independent  man. 

But  it  will  be  said.  Since  influence  is  inseparable  from  the  pos- 
session of  patronage,  and  since  patronage  must  be  vested  some- 
wheie,  what  is  to  be  done  ?  or  how  are  the  evils  of  Influence  to  be 
done  away  ? — a  question  which,  like  many  other  questions  in  poli- 
tical morality,  is  attended  with  accidental  rather  than  essential 
difficulties.  Patronage,  in  a  virtuous  state  of  mankind,  would  be 
small.  There  would  be  none  in  the  church  and  little  in  the  state. 
Men  would  take  the  oversight  of  the  Christian  flock,  not  for  filthy 
lucre,  but  of  a  ready  mind.  If  the  ready  mind  existed,  the  influ- 
ence of  patronage  would  be  needless,  and,  as  a  needless  thing,  it 
would  be  done  away.  And  as  to  the  state,  when  we  consider  how 
much  of  patronage  in  all  nations  results  from  the  vicious  condition 
of  mankind— especially  for  military  and  naval  appointments — it 
will  appear  that  much  of  this  class  of  patronage  is  accidental  also. 
Take  away  that  wickedness  and  violence  in  which  hostile  measures 
originate,  and  fleets  and  armies  would  no  longer  be  needed  ;  and 
with  their  dissolution  there  would  be  a  prodigious  diminution  of 
Patronage  and  of  Influence.  So,  if  we  continue  the  enquiry,  how 
far  any  given  source  of  influence  arising  from  patronage  is  fteces- 
sary  to  the  institution  of  civil  government,  we  shall  find,  at  last, 
that  the  necessary  portion  is  very  small.  We  are  little  accustomed 
to  consider  how  simple  a  thing  civil  government  is — nor  what  an 
unnumbered  multiplicity  of  ofifices  and  sources  of  patronage  would 
be  cut  off,  if  it  existed  in  its  simple  and  rightful  state. 

Supposing  this  state  of  rectitude  to  be  attained,  and  the  little 
patronage  which  remained  to  be  employed  rather  as  an  encoura.<^<^> 
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ment  and  reward  of  public  virtue  than  of  subserviency  lo  purposASi 
of  party,  we  should  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  c 
Influeneeorof  its  effects.    Swift  saidof  our  own  country,  that  'while   , 
the  prerogative  of  giving  all  employments  continues  in  the  crown, 
either  immediately  or  by  subordination,  it  is  in  the  power  of  the 
prince  to  make  piety  and  virtue  become  the  fashion  of  the  age,  if, 
at  the  same  time,  he  would  make  them  necessary  qualifications 
for   favour    and    preferment.' '      But   unhappily,   in   the   existing 
character  of  political  affairs  in  all  nations,  piety  and  virtue  would 
be  very  poor  recommendations  to  many  of  their  concerns,     '  The 
just   man,'  as   Adam   Smith   says,  '  the   man  who,  in   all   private 
transactions  would  be  the  most  beloved  and  the  most  esteemed,  in 
those  public  transactions  is  regarded  as  a  fool  and  an  idiot,  who 
does  not  understand  his  business.'"    It  would  be  as  absurd  to  think   , 
of  making  '  piety  and  virtue  qualifications '  for  these  offices,  a; 
make  idiocy  a  qualification  for  understanding  the  Prindpia.— 
the  position  of  Swift,  although  it  is  not  true  whilst  politics  reiiu 
to  be  what  they  are,  contains  truth  if  they  were  what  they  ought  ti 
be.     We  should  have,  I  say,  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  extsu4 
ence  of  influence  or  of  its  effects,  if  it  were  reduced  to  its  proper'l 
amount,  and  exerted  in  its  proper  din 

It  has,  1  think,  been  justly  observed  that  one  of  the  principal 
causes  of  ihc  separation  of  America  from  Britain  consisted  in  the 
little  influence  which  the  crown  possessed  over  ihe  American 
States.  They  had  popular  assemblies,  guided,  as  such  assemblies 
are  wont  to  be,  by  impatience  of  control,  as  well  as  by  leaJ  for 
independence  ;  and  the  government  possessed  no  patronage  that 
was  sufficient  to  counteract  the  democratic  principles.  Occasion 
of  opposition  was  ministered ;  and  the  effect  was  seen.  The 
American  assemblies,  and  the  corresponding  temper  of  the  people, 
were  more  powerful  than  the  little  inlluencc  which  the  crown 
possessed.  What  was  to  be  done?  It  was  necessary  either  ta 
relinquish  the  government,  which  could  no  longer  be  maintained.^ 
without  force,  or  to  employ  force  I 
attempted  ;  and,  as  was  to  be  expected,  ii 
was  to  be  expected  ;  because  the  state  of  America,  and  of  Englan 
too,  was  such,  that  a  government  of  force  could  not  be  supposed! 
likely  to  stand.  Henry  Vlll.  and  Elizabeth  governed  England  b 
n  species  of  force.  They  induced  parlianiemary  complianc* 
inlimidatian.  This  intimidation  has  given  place  to  influence, 
every  man  will  perceive  that  it  would  bo  impossible  to  returi 


The  latter  v 
I  failed.     I  say  failurt 
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intimidation  again.    And  it  was  equally  impossible  to  adopt  it 
permanently  in  the  case  of  America. 

And  here  it  may  be  observed,  in  passing,  that  the  separation 
from  a  mother  country  of  extensive  and  remote  dependencies  is 
always  to  be  eventually  expected.  As  the  dependency  increases 
in  population,  in  intelligence,  in  wealth,  and  in  the  various  points 
which  enable  it  to  be,  and  which  practically  constitute  it,  a  nation 
■of  itself— it  increases  in  the  tendency  to  actual  separation.  This 
separation  may  be  delayed  by  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  parent's 
government,  but  it  can  hardly  be  in  the  end  prevented.  It  is  not 
in  the  constitution  of  the  human  species  to  remain  under  the 
supremacy  of  a  foreign  power,  to  which  they  are  under  no  natural 
subordination,  after  the  original  causes  of  the  supremacy  have 
passed  away.  Accordingly,  there  is  reason  to  expect  that,  in  days 
to  come,  the  possessions  of  the  European  powers  on  the  other 
quarters  of  the  globe  will  one  after  another  lapse  away.  Happy 
will  it  be  for  these  powers  and  for  the  world,  if  they  take  counsel  of 
the  philosophy  of  human  affairs,  and  of  the  experience  of  times 
j^one  by  :— if  they  are  willing  tranquilly  to  yield  up  a  superiority  of 
which  the  reasonableness  and  the  propriety  is  passed — a  superiority 
which  no  efforts  can  eventually  maintain — and  a  superiority  which 
really  tends  not  to  the  welfare  of  the  governing,  of  the  governed,  or 
of  the  world. 

Party. 

The  system  of  forming  Parties  in  governments  is  perfectly  con- 
.gruous  with  the  general  character  of  political  affairs,  but  totally 
incongruous  with  political  rectitude.  Of  this  incongruity  consider- 
ate men  are  frequently  sensible ;  and  accordingly  we  find  that 
•defences  of  party  are  set  up,  and  set  up  by  men  of  respectable 
political  character.*  To  defend  a  custom  is  to  intimate  that  it  is 
assailed. 

What  does  the  very  nature  of  party  imply?  That  he  who 
adheres  to  it  speaks  and  votes  not  always  according  to  the  dictates 
of  his  own  judgment,  but  according  to  the  plans  of  other  men. 
This  sacrifice  of  individual  judgment  violates  one  of  the  first  and 
greatest  duties  of  a  legislator — to  direct  his  separate  and  unbiassed 
judgment  to  the  welfare  of  the  state.  There  can  be  no  proper 
accumulation  of  individual  experience  and  knowledge  amongst 
those  who  vote  with  a  party. 

But,  indeed,  the  justifications  which  are  attempted  do  not  refer 

1  Fox,  I  believe,  was  one  of  them,  and  the  present  Lord  John  Russell,  in 
his  Life  of  Lcfrd  Russell,  is  another. 
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to  the  abstract  rectitude  of  becoming  one  of  a  party,  but  to  the 
unfailing  ground  of  defending   political  evil — Expediency.     An 
administration,  it  is  said,  would  not  be  so  likely  to  stand,  or  an 
opposition  to  prevail,  when  each  man  votes  as  he  thinks  rectitude 
requires,  as  when  he  ranges  himself  under  a  leader.     The  differ* 
ence  is  like  that  which  subsists  in  war  between  a  body  of  irregular 
peasantry  and  a  disciplined  army  :  each  man's  arm  is  as  strong  in 
the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  but  each  man's  is  not  equally  effective. 
Very  well.     If  we  are  to  be  told  that  it  is  fitting,  or  honest,  or 
decent,  that  senates  and  cabinets  should  act  upon  the  principles 
of  conflicting  armies,  parties  may  easily  be  defended,  but  surely 
legislators  have  other  business  and  other  duties.     It  only  exhibits 
the  wideness  of  the  general  departure  from  the  proper  modes  of 
conducting  government  and  legislation,  that  such  arguments  are 
employed.     It  will  be  said,  that  there  are  no  means  of  expelling  a 
bad  administration  from  ofBce  but  by  a   systematic  opposition 
to  its  measures.     If  this  were  true,  it  would  be  nothing  to  the 
question  of  rectitude,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  the  end  sanctions 
the  means.    The  question  is  not  whether  we  shall  overthrow  an 
administration,  but  whether  we  shall  do  what  is  right     But,  even 
with  respect  to  the  success  of  political  objects,  it  is  not  very  certain 
that  simple  integrity  would  not  be  the  most  efticacious.    The  man 
who  habitually  votes  on  one  side,  loses,  and  he  ought  to  lose,  much 
of  the  confidence  of  other  members  and  of  the  public.     At  what 
value  ought  we  to  estimate  the  mental  principles  of  a  man  who 
foregoes  the  dictates  of  his  own  judgment,  and  acts  in  opposition 
to  it  in  order  to  serve  a  party  ?    What  is  the  ground  upon  which 
we  can  place  confidence  in  his  integrity  ?    Facts  may  furnish  an 
answer.     The  speeches,  and  statements,  and  arguments  of  such 
persons  are  listened  to  with  suspicion ;  and  a  habitual  and  large 
deduction  is  made  from  their  weight    This  is  inevitable.    Hearers 
and  the  public  cannot  tell  whether  the  speaker  is  uttering  his  own 
sentiments  or  those  of  others  :  they  cannot  tell  whether  he  believes 
his  own  statements,  or  is  convinced  by  his  own  reasoning.     So 
that,  even  when  his  cause  is  good  and  his  advocacy  just,  he  loses 
half  his  influence  because  men  are  afraid  to  rely  upon  him,  and 
because  they  still  do  not  know  whether  some  illusion  is  not  under- 
neath.   The  mind  is  kept  so  constantly  jealous  of  fallacies,  that  it 
excludes  one  half  of  the  truth.      But  when  the  man  stands  up  of 
whom  it  is  known  that  he  is  sincere^  that  what  he  says  he  thinks, 
and  what  he  asserts  he  believes,  the  mind  opens  itself  to  his  state- 
ments without  apprehension  of  deceit.     No  deducti')ns  are  made 
for  the  overcolourings  of  party.     Integrity  carries  with  it  its  proper 
sanction. 
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Now  if,  generally,  the  measures  of  a  party  are  good,  the  indi- 
viducU  support  of  upright  men  would  probably  more  effectually 
recommend  them  to  a  senate  and  to  a  nation,  than  the  ranked 
support  of  men  whose  uprightness  must  always  be  questionable 
and  questioned.  If  the  measures  are  not  good,  it  matters  not  how 
inefficiently  they  are  supported.  Let  those  who  now  range  them- 
selves under  political  leaders  of  whatever  party,  throw  away  their 
unworthy  shackles ;  let  them  convince  the  legislature  and  the  public 
that  they  are  absolutely  sincere  men ;  and  it  is  probable  that  a 
vicious  policy  would  not  be  able  to  stand  before  them.  For  other 
motives  to  opposition  than  actual  viciousncss  of  measures,  I  have 
nothing  to  say.  He  whose  principles  allow  him  to  think  that  other 
motives  justify  opposition,  may  very  well  vote  against  his  under- 
standing. The  principles  and  the  conduct  are  congenial ;  but  both 
are  bad. 

Ministerial  Union, 

The  unanimous  support  of  opposition  which  ordinarily  is  given 
to  a  measure  by  the  members  of  an  administration,  whatever  be 
their  private  opinions,  is  a  species  of  pany.  Like  other  modes  of 
party,  it  results  from  the  impure  condition  of  political  affairs  ;  like 
them,  it  is  incongruous  with  sound  political  rectitude — and,  like 
them,  it  is  defended  upon  pleas  of  expediency.  The  immorality  of 
this  custom  is  easily  shown  ;  because  it  sacrifices  private  judgment, 
involves  a  species  of  hypocrisy,  and  defrauds  the  community  of 
that  uninfluenced  judgment  respecting  public  affairs  for  which  all 
public  men  are  appointed.  '  Ministers  have  been  known,  publicly 
and  in  unqualified  terms,  to  applaud  those  very  measures  of  a 
coadjutor  which  they  have  freely  condemned  in  private.'  *  Is  this 
manly?  Is  it  honest?  Is  it  Christian  ?  If  it  is  not,  it  is  vicious 
and  criminal ;  and  all  arguments  in  its  defence — all  disquisitions 
about  expediency — are  sophistical  and  impertinent. 

'  The  necessity  for  the  co-operation '  (I  use  political  language) 
results  from  the  general  impurity  of  political  systems — systems  in 
which  not  reason,  simply,  and  principle,  direct,  but  influence  also, 
and  the  spirit  of  party — and  the  love  of  power.  Where  influence 
is  to  be  employed,  union  amongst  a  cabinet  is  likely  to  urge  it  in 
fuller  force : — Where  the  spirit  of  party  is  to  be  employed,  this 
union  is  necessary  to  the  object : — Where  the  love  of  power  is  the 
guide,  consistency  and  integrity  must  be  sacrificed  to  its  acquisition 
or  retention.    But  take  away  this  influence — which  is  bad;  and 

1  Gisborne,  Duties  of  Men, 
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Ihis  spirit  of  party — which  is  bad  ;  and  this  love  of  power — which 
is  bad ;  and  tlie  minister  may  speak  and  act  like  a  consistent  and 
a  virtuous  man.  It  is  with  this,  as  with  unnumbered  cases  in  life, 
that  what  is  called  the  necessity  for  a  particular  vicious  course  of 
action  is  quite  adventitious,  resulting  in  no  degree  from  the  opera- 
tion of  sound  principles,  but  from  the  diffused  impurity  of  human 


But,  indeed,  the  necessity  is  not  perhaps  so  obvious  as  is 
supposed.  The  same  reasons  as  those  which  make  the  support  of 
a  partisan  comparatively  inefficient,  operate  upon  the  ministerial 
advocate.  He  is  regarded  as  a  party  man ;  and  as  the  exertions  of 
a  party  man  his  arguments  are  received.  People  say  or  think,  when 
such  arguments  are  urged,  as  some  men  say  and  think  of  the 
labours  of  the  clergy—'  What  they  say  is  a  matter  of  course ; ' — '  It 
is  their  business  :  their  trade.'  No  one  disputes  that  these  feeUngs 
liave  a  powerful  effect  in  diminishing  the  practical  eflect  of  the 
labours  of  the  pulpit ;  and  they  have  the  same  effect  with  respect 
to  the  labours  of  a  ministry.  We  listen  to  a  minister  rather  as  a 
pleader  than  as  a  Judge  ;  and  every  one  knows  what  disproportion- 
ate regard  is  paid  to  these.  Why  should  not  ministers  be  judges  ? 
Why  should  not  senates  confide  in  [heir  integrity,  believe  their 
statements,  give  candid  attention  to  their  reasonings — as  we  attend 
to,  and  believe,  and  confide  in,  what  is  uttered  from  the  bench? 
And  does  any  man  think  so  ill  of  mankind  as  to  believe  that  if  an 
administration  acted  thus,  they  would  not  actually  possess  a  greater 
influence  upon  the  minds  of  men  than  they  do  now  ?  Even  now, 
when  men  are  so  habituated  to  the  operation  of  inOi 
party.  1  believe  that  a  minister  islistened  to  with  much  greater  confi- 
dence and  satisfaction  when  he  dissents  from  his  colleagues 
when  he  makes  common  cause.  We  then  insensibly  rclleci, 
his  judgment  is  unquestioned ;  and  we  regard  it  therefore  a; 
judgment  of  an  honest  man. 

Uniformity  of  opinion — or  more  property,  unity  of  exertion — is 
not  at  nil  necessary  to  the  stability  of  a  cabinet.  Several  recent 
administrations  in  our  own  country  have  been  divided  in  sentiment 
upon  great  questions  of  national  policy,  and  their  members  have 
opposed  one  another  in  parliament.  With  what  ill  effects  P  Nay, 
has  not  that  very  contrariety  recommended  the  reasonings  of  all, 
as  those  of  sincere  integrity  ?  It  is  usual  with  some  poli 
declaim  vehemently  against  'unnatural  coalitions  in  cabij 
in  individuals,  they,  no  doubt,  may  be  censurable  for  political  ter< 
giversatinn  ;  but  as  to  cabinets  being  composed  of  men  of  dlRercnt 
^icnliments — of  sentiments  w  different  as  their  respective  judgment) 
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may  occasion— it  is  both  allowable  and  expedient  It  is  just  what 
a  wise  community  would  wish,  because  it  affords  a  security  for  that 
canvass  of  public  measures  which  is  likely  to  illustrate  their 
character  and  tendencies.  But  it  is  a  sorrowful  and  a  sickening 
«ight,  to  contemplate  a  number  of  persons  frankly  urging  their 
various  and  disagreeing  opinions  at  a  council  board,  and  as  soon 
as  some  resolution  is  come  to,  all  proceeding  to  a  senate,  and  one 
half  urging  the  very  arguments  against  which  they  have  just  been 
contending,  and  by  which  they  are  not  yet  convinced.  Is  freedom 
of  canvass  for  any  reasons  useful  and  right  at  the  council  board  ? 
Is  it  not.  for  the  very  same  reasons,  useful  and  right  in  a  senate  ? 
The  answer  would  be,^^.f,  if  public  measures  were  regarded  as  the 
measures  of  the  community y  and  not  of  the  administralion ;  because 
then  the  desire  and  judgment  of  the  community  would  be  sought 
by  the  public  and  independent  discussion  of  the  question.  Here, 
then,  at  last  is  one  great  cause  of  the  evil — that  a  large  proportion 
of  public  acts  are  the  measures  of  administrations  ;  and,  being 
such,  administrations  unitedly  support  them  whatever  be  the 
individual  opinions  of  their  members.  These  things  ought  not  so 
to  be.  I  would  not  indeed  say  that,  from  the  crown  of  the  head  to 
the  sole  of  the  foot,  there  is  no  soundness  in  the  system — ^but  the 
€vil  is  mingled  deplorably  with  the  good.  It  is  sometimes  in 
practice  almost  forgotten,  that  an  administration  is  an  Executive 
rather  than  a  Legislative  body — that  their  original  and  natural 
business  is  rather  to  do  what  the  legislature  and  constitution 
directs,  than  to  direct  the  legislature  themselves.  I  say  the  original 
and  natural  business ;  for,  how  congenial  soever  the  great  influence 
of  administrations  in  public  affairs  may  be  with  the  present  tenor 
of  policy,  and  especially  of  international  policy,  it  is  not  at  all  con- 
genial with  the  original  purpose  and  simple  and  proper  objects  of 
civil  government — the  welfare  of  the  community,  as  determined  by 
an  enlightened  survey  of  the  national  mind. 

Of  the  want  of  advertence  to  these  simple  and  proper  objects, 
one  effect  has  been  that,  in  this  country,  administrations  have  fre- 
quently given  up  their  offices  when  the  senate  has  rejected  their 
measures.  This  is  an  unequivocal  indication  of  the  wrong  station 
in  which  cabinets  are  placed  in  the  legislature — ^because  it  indicates, 
that  if  a  cabinet  cannot  carry  its  point,  it  is  supposed  to  be  unfit  for 
its  office.  All  this  is  natural  enough  upon  the  present  system,  but 
it  is  very  unnatural  when  cabinets  are  regarded,  either  in  their 
ministerial  capacity,  as  executive  officers,  or  in  their  legislative 
•capacity,  as  ordinary  ikembers  of  the  senate.  Executive  officers  are 
to  do  what  the  constitution  and  legislature  directs ;— TQ&xsOa^T&  ^S.  'd^ 
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senate  are  to  assist  that  legislature  in  directing  aright:  in  all  which, 
no  Decessity  is  involved  for  ministers  to  resign  their  offices  because 
the  measures  which  they  think  best  are  not  thought  best  by  the 
majority.  That  a  ministry  should  sometimes  judge  amiss  is  to  be 
expected,  because  it  is  to  be  expccled  of  all  men  :  but  surely  in  a 
sound  stale  of  political  institutions,  iheir  fallibility  would  not  be  a 
necessary  argument  of  unfitness  for  their  offices,  nor  would  the 
jcciion  of  some  of  their  opinions  he  a  necessary  evidence  of 
of  the  confidence  of  the  public. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

BRITISH   CONSTlTimON. 
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That  the  British  Constitution  is  relatively  good,  is  satisfai 
indicated  by  its  effects.  Without  indulging  in  the  ordinary  gratula- 
liOns  of  our  'own  covintry  being  the  first  country  in  the  world,'  it  is 
unquestionably,  in  almost  every  respect,  rtwu«fj/ the  first —amongst 
the  first  in  liberty,  in  intellectual  and  moral  excellence,  and  in  what- 
ever dignifies  and  adorns  mankind.  A  country  which  thus  surpasses 
other  nations,  and  which  has,  with  little  interruption,  possessed  a 
nearly  uniform  constitution  for  ages,  may  well  rest  assured  that  \\^. 
constitution  is  good.  To  say  that  it  is  good,  is  however  very  difTt 
ent  from  saying  that  it  is  theoretically  perfect,  or  practically 
as  its  theory  will  allow.  Under  a  King,  Lords,  and  Commons 
h.ive  prospered  ;  but  it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  under  a  King, 
Lords,  and  Commons  we  might  not  have  prospered  more. 

Whatever  may  be  the  future  allotment  of  our  country  as  to  ihu 
form  of  its  government,  whether  at  any  period,  or  at  what,  the  prtH 
gressive  advancement  of  [he  human  species  will  occasion 
tion,  wc  are  not  at  present  concerned  to  enquire.  Of  c 
indeed,  we  may  be  assured,  that  if  it  should  be  the  good  pleasi 
of  Providence  that  this  advancement  in  excellence  shall  take  pl%ce*1 
l!ic  practical  principles  of  the  government  and  its  constitutional' 
fomt  will  be  gradually  moulded  and  modified  into  a  state  of  adapts* 
lion  to  the  then  condition  of  mankind. 

1.  Of  the  regal  part  of  the  British  Constitution  I  would  say  Uti 
The  sovereign  is,  in  a  grc;it  degree,  identified  with  an  admlnisli 
tion  i  and  into  the  principles  which  would  regulate  ministe; 
duct,  the  preceding  chapters  have  attempted  some  enquiry. 
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Yet  it  may  be  observed  that,  supposing  ministerial  influence  to 
be  '  necessary'  to  the  constitution,  there  appears  considerable  reason 
to  think  that  its  amount  may  be  safely  and  rightly  diminished.  As 
this  influence  becomes  needless  in  proportion  to  the  actual  rectitude 
of  political  measures ;  as  there  is  some  reason  to  hope  that  this  rec- 
titude is  increasing ;  and  as  the  public  capacity  to  judge  soundly  of 
political  measures  is  manifestly  increasing  also ;  it  is  probable  that 
some  portion  of  the  influence  of  the  crown  might  be  given  up,  with- 
out any  danger  to  the  constitution  or  the  public  weal.  And,  waiving 
all  reference  to  the  essential  moral  character  of  influence,  it  is  to  be 
remembered,  that  no  degree  of  it  is  defensible,  even  by  the  politician, 
but  that  which  apparently  subserves  the  reasonable  purposes  of 
government. 

It  is  recorded  that  in  1 741,  in  Scotland  'sixteen  peers  were 
chosen  literally  according  to  the  list  transmitted  from  court'  *  Such 
a  fact  would  convince  a  man,  without  further  enquiry,  that  there 
must  be  something  very  unsound  in  the  ministerial  politics  of  the 
day  ;  or  at  any  rate  (which  is  nearly  the  same  thing),  something 
very  discordant  with  the  general  mind. 

In  1793,  and  whilst,  of  course,  the  Irish  Parliament  existed,  a 
bill  was  brought  into  that  parliament  to  repeal  some  of  the  Catholic 
disabilities.  This  bill  the  *  [parliament  loudly,  indignantly,  and  re- 
solutely rejected.'  Kfew  months  afterwards,  a  similar  bill  was  in- 
troduced under  the  auspices  of  the  government.  Pitt  had  taken 
counsel  of  Burke,  and  wished  to  grant  the  Catholics  relief:  and 
when  the  viceroy's  secretary  accordingly  brought  in  a  bill,  two 
members  only  opposed  it ;  and  at  the  second  reading,  it  was  opposed 
but  by  oiie  vote.  Now,  whatever  may  be  said  of  the  *  necessity '  of 
ministerial  influence  for  the  purposes  of  state,  nothing  can  be  said 
in  favour  of  such  influence  as  this.  Every  argument  which  would 
show  its  expediency  would  show  even  more  powerfully  the  impurity 
of  the  system  which  could  require  it. 

It  is  common  to  hear  complaints  of  ministerial  influence /»/tfr- 
liamcnt,  *  That  kind  of  influence  which  the  noble  lord  alludes  to,' 
said  Fox  in  one  of  his  speeches, '  I  shall  ever  deem  unconstitutional ; 
for  by  the  influence  of  the  crown  he  means  the  influence  of  the 
crown  in  parliament''^  But  if  it  is  concluded  that  influence  is 
*  necessary,'  it  seems  idle  to  complain  of  its  exercise  in  the  senate. 
Where  should  it  be  exerted  with  effect  ?  Whether  it  be  constitutional 
it  is  difficult  to  say,  because  it  is  difficult  to  deflne  where  constitu- 
tional acts  end  and  unconstitutional  acts  begin.    But,  it  may  safely 

^  Smollett,  Hist,  England,  voL  iii.  p.  71. 
a  FeU's  Publu  Life  ofC.  J,  Fox, 
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be  concluded  iliat,  in  such  matters,  questions  of  comlitutionai  rec- 
titude are  little  relevant.  Influence  you  say — and  in  a  certain  sense 
you  say  it  truly— is  necessary.  To  what  purpose,  then,  can  it  be  lo 
complain  of  the  exercise  of  that  influence  in  those  places  in  which. 
only  or  principally  it  is  effectual  ?  It  would  be  impossible  for  per- 
sons, with  our  views  of  political  rectitude,  to  execute  the  office  of 
minister  upon  any  system  thai  approached,  in  its  character,  to  the 
present ;  but  were  it  otherwise,  1  would  advise  a  tninister  openly  to 
avow  the  exercise  of  influence  and  to  defend  it  This  were  the 
frank,  and  I  think  Ihe  rational  course.  Why  should  a  man  aflect 
secrecy  or  concealment  about  an  act  'politically  necessary'?  1  would 
not  talk  about  disinterestedness  and  independence;  but  tell  the 
world  that  influence  was  needful,  and  that  I  exerted  it.  Not  that 
such  an  avowal  would  slop,  or  ought  to  stop,  the  complaints  of 
virtuous  men.  The  morality  of  politics  is  not  so  obscure  but  that 
thousands  will  always  perceive  that  the  exertion  of  influenceand  the 
submission  to  it  is  morally  vicious,  This  conflict  will  continue. 
Artifice  and  dcceplion  are  'necessary'  to  a  swindler,  but  all  honest 
men  know  and  feel  that  the  artifice  and  deception  are  wrong. 

II.  It  appears  to  have  been  discovered,  or  assumed,  in  most  See 
states,  that  it  is  expedient  that  there  should  be  two  deliberative 
assemblies,  of  which  one  shall,  from  its  constitution,  possess  less  of 
a  democratical  tendency  than  the  other.  Not  that,  in  a  purer  slate 
of  society,  two  such  assemblies  would  be  necessary  ;  but  because, 
while  separate  individuals  or  separate  classes  of  men  pursue  their 
peculiar  interests,  and  are  swayed  by  their  peculiar  prejudices,  it  is 
found  needful  to  obstruct  one  class  of  interests  and  tendencies  by 
another.  Such  a  purpose  is  answered  by  the  British  House  of 
Lords. 

The  privileges  of  the  members  of  this  house  are  such  as  to  ofl«r  I 
considerable  temptation  to  their  political  virtue.    A  body  of  me%J 
whose  eminence  consuls  in  artificial  distinctions  between  ihem'aiMl] 
the  rest  of  the  community,  are  likely  to  desire  to  make  these  dl^ 
tinctions  needlessly  great ;  and  for  that  purpose  to  postpone  tl 
public  welfare  to  the  interests  of  an  order.    We  all  know  th.it  thtc 
is  a  collective  as  well  as  an  indinduni  ambition.    It  isatruihwhiej 
a  peer  should  habitually  inculcnte  upon  himself,  that  however  rv 
and  title  may  be  conferred  for  the  gmtilication  of  the  possessor,  th«  I 
/egistalive  privileges  of  a  peer  are  to  be  held  exclusively  subscrvientV 
to  the  general  good.     I  use  the  word  'exclusively '  in  its  strictest  1 
sense  :  so  that,  if  even  the  question  should  come,  whether  any  part  I 
or  the  whole  of  the  pri\  ilcges  of  the  peerage  should  be  withdrawn,  J 

ihe  general  good  should  besacriliceil.  I  shouldsaythainoreasanr 
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able  question  could  exist  respecting  the  proper  alternative.  Were 
I  a  peer,  I  should  not  think  myself  at  liberty  to  urge  the  privileges 
of  my  order  in  opposition  to  the  public  weal;  for  this  were  evidently 
to  postpone  the  greater  interests  to  the  less.  If  rulers  of  all  kinds, 
if  civil  government  itself,  are  simply  the  officers  of  the  nation,  surely 
no  one  class  of  rulers  is  at  hberty  to  put  its  pretensions  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  national  advantage. 

The  love  of  title  and  of  rank  constitutes  one  of  the  great  tempta- 
tions of  the  political  man.  He  can  obtain  them  only  from  the 
crown  ;  and  it  is  not  usual  to  bestow  them  except  upon  those  who 
support  the  administration  of  the  day.  The  intensity  of  the  desire 
which  some  men  feel  for  these  distinctions  has  a  correspondently 
intense  effect.  Lord  Chatham  said, 'that  he  had  known  men  of 
great  ambition  for  power  and  dominion,  many  whose  characters 
were  tarnished  by  glaring  defects,  some  with  many  vices — who, 
nevertheless,  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  join  in  the  best  public 
measures ;  but  the  moment  he  had  found  any  man  who  had  set 
himself  down  as  a  candidate  for  a  peerage,  he  despaired  of  his  ever 
being  a  friend  to  his  country.'  ^  This  displays  a  curious  political 
phenomenon.  Can  the  reader  give  a  better  solution  than  the  sup- 
position that,  in  the  love  itself  oi  title  there  is  something  little  and 
low,  and  that  the  minds  which  can  be  so  anxious  for  it  are  com- 
monly too  little  and  too  low  to  sacrifice  their  hopes  to  friendship 
for  their  country? — Many  who  are  not  candidates  for  peerages 
nevertheless  look  upon  them  with  a  wishing  eye  ;  and  some  who 
have  attained  to  the  lower  honours  of  the  order  are  equally 
solicitous  for  advancement  to  the  higher.  So  that  even  upon  those 
on  whom  the  temptation  is  not  so  powerful  as  that  of  which  Chatham 
speaks — some  temptation  is  laid  ; — ^a  temptation  of  which  it  were 
idle  to  dispute  that  the  aggregate  effect  is  great 

If,  without  reference  to  the  existing  state  of  Britain,  a  man 
should  ask  whether  the  legislators  of  a  nation  ought  to  be  sub- 
jected to  such  temptation — whether  it  were  a  judicious  political  in- 
stitution, I  should  answer.  No  ;  because  I  should  judge  that  a  legis- 
lative assembly  ought  to  have  no  inducements  or  motives  foreign  to 
the  general  good.  This  appears  to  be  so  obviously  true,  that  the 
necessity,  if  there  be  a  necessity,  for  an  assembly  so  constituted, 
only  evinces  how  imperfect  the  political  character  of  a  people  is. 
There  would  be  no  need  for  having  recourse  to  an  objectionable 
species  of  assembly,  if  it  were  not  wanted  to  counteract  or  to 
effect  purposes  which  a  purely  constituted  assembly  could  not 
attain. 

*  Quoted  by  Fox. — FelCs  Memoirs. 
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In  estimating  ihe  relative  worthiness  of  objects  of  human  pursuit,-' 
peerage  does  not  appear  10  rank  high.  1  know  noi,  indeed,  hi 
it  happens  that  men  contemplate  it  with  so  much  complacency ;  and 
that  so  few  are  found  who  appear  to  doubt  whether  it  is  one  of  the 
most  reasonable  and  worthy  objects  of  human  desire.  A  titU  t 
Only  think  what  a  title  is,  and  what  it  is  noL  It  is  a  thing  which 
philosophy  may  reasonably  hold  cheap  ;  a  thing  which  partakes  of 
the  character  of  the  tinsel  watch,  for  which  the  new-breeched  urchin 
looks  with  anxious  eyes,  and  by  which,  when  he  has  got  ii,heihink3 
he  is  made  a  greater  man  than  before.  If  such  he  Hie  character  ol 
title  when  brought  into  comparison  with  the  dignity  of  man,  what 
is  it  when  it  is  compared  with  the  dignity  of  the  Christian  ?  Nothing;  | 
It  may  be  affirmed,  without  any  apprehension  of  error,  that  tbaf] 
greater  the  degree  in  which  any  man  is  a  Christian,  the  less  will  be- 
bis  wish  to  be  called  a  lord ;  and  that  when  he  attains  to  the  *  (ill- 
ness of  the  stature '  of  a  Christian  man,  no  wish  will  remain. — If 
additional  motives  can  be  urged  to  reduce  our  ambition  of  title, 
some,  perhaps,  may  be  found  in  considering  the  grounds  upon 
which  it  has  too  frequently  been  conferred.  Queen  Anne,  when 
once  the  ministry  could  not  carry  a  measure  in  the  upper  house, 
made  twelve  new  peers  at  once.  These,  of  course,  voted  for  the 
measure.  What  honourable  and  elevated  mind  would  have  pur- 
chased one  of  these  lilies  at  the  expense  of  the  caustic  ijuestion 
which  a  member  put  when  they  were  going  to  give  their  first  vote — 
■  Are  you  going  to  vote  by  •jfMt  foreman  V 

Whether  the  heads  of  a  Christian  church  should  possess  scats 
in  the  legislature,  is  a  question  that  has  often  beea  discussed — if  a 
Christian  bishop  can  attend  to  legislative  affairs  without  infringing 
upon  the  time  and  attention  which  is  due  to  his  piecu liar  office^  ther« 
appears  nothing  in  that  ofhce  which  disquallhes  him  for  legisli 
functions.  The  better  a  man  is,  the  more,  as  a  general  rule,  he 
lit  for  a  legislator :  so  that,  assuming  that  bishops  are  peculiarly 
Christian  men,  it  is  not  unlit  that  they  should  assist  in  the  councils 
of  the  nation.  Nevertheless,  it  must  be  conceded,  that  there  is  no 
peculiar  congruity  between  the  office  of  the  Christian  overseer  and 
that  of  an  agent  in  political  ajfairs.  They  are  not  incompatible, 
indeed,  but  the  connection  Is  not  natural.  Politics  do  not  form  the 
proper  business  of  a  Christian  shepherd.  They  are  wholly  foreign 
to  his  proper  business  ;  and  that  retirement  from  the  things  of  the 
world  which  Christianity  requires  of  her  ministers,  and  which  she 
be  supposed  peculiarly  to  require  of  her  more  elevated 
indicates  the  propriety  of  meddling  but  little  in  affati 
But,  when  it  comes  to  be  proposed  that  all  the 
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Christian  church  shall  be  selected  for  legislators,  because  they  are 
heads  of  the  church — the  impropriety  becomes  manifest  and  great. 
To  make  a  high  religious  office  the  quaiificaiion  for  a  political  office 
is  manifestly  wrong.  It  may  be  found  now  and  then  that  a  good 
bishop  is  fit  for  a  useful  legislator— but  because  you  have  elevated 
a  man  to  a  more  onerous  and  responsible  office  in  the  church,  forth- 
with to  superadd  an  onerous  and  responsible  office  in  the  state,  is 
surely  not  to  consult  the  dictates  of  Christianity  or  of  reason.  Nor 
is  it  rational  or  Christian  forthwith  to  add  a  temporal  peerage.  If 
there  be  any  one  thing,  not  absolutely  vicious,  which  is  incongruous 
with  the  proper  temper  and  character  of  an  exalted  shepherd  of  the 
ilock,  it  is  temporal  splendour.  Such  splendour  accords  very  well 
with  the  political  character  of  the  Romish  church — but  with  Pro- 
testantism, with  Christianity,  it  has  no  accordance.  The  splendours 
of  title  are  utterly  dissimilar  in  their  character  to  the  character  of 
the  heads  of  the  church,  as  that  character  is  indicated  in  the  New 
Testament  How  preposterous  is  the  association  in  idea  of  ^  My 
Lord '  with  a  Paul  or  a  Barnabas  ! — The  truth,  indeed,  is  that  this 
species  of  fornication-  did  not  originate  in  religion  nor  in  religious 
motives.  It  sprang  up  with  the  corruptions  of  the  papacy  ;  and  in 
this,  as  in  some  other  instances,  we,  who  have  purified  the  vicious 
doctrine,  have  clung  to  the  vicious  practice. 

To  these  considerations  is  to  be  added  another  :  that  the  extent 
of  jurisdiction  which  is  assigned  to  the  bishops  of  this  country  is 
such  as  to  occupy,  if  the  office  be  rightly  executed,  a  large  portion 
of  a  bishop's  time — a  portion  so  large,  that  if  he  be  exemplary  as  a 
bishop,  he  can  hardly  be  exemplary  as  a  legislator.  If,  as  will 
perhaps  be  admitted,  the  diligent  and  conscientious  pastor  of  an  or- 
dinary parish  has  a  sufficient  employment  for  his  time,  it  cannot  be 
supposed  that  a  bishop  has  less.  He  who  presides  over  hundreds 
of  parishes  and  hundreds  of  pastors,  and  rightly  presides  over  them, 
can  surely  find  little  time  for  attendance  in  the  senate  ;  especially 
when  that  attendance  takes  him,  as  it  necessarily  does,  far  away 
from  the  inferior  shepherds  and  from  the  flocks. 

But,  when  it  comes  to  be  considered  that  our  bishops  are  the 
heads  of  an  estad/ished church,  we  are  presented  with  a  very  different 
field  of  enquiry.  That  which  is  not  congruous  with  Christianity 
may  be  congruous  with  a  religious  establishment.  Nor,  in  a  reli- 
gious establishment  like  that  which  obtains  in  England,  would 
there,  perhaps,  be  any  propriety  in  dismissing  bishops  from  the 
House  of  Lords.  They  have  to  watch  over  other  interests  than 
those  of  religion— political  interests  ;  and  where  shall  they  efficiently 
watch  over  them  if  they  have  no  voice  in  political  affairs  ?    Bishops 
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n  this  countrj-  have  not  merely  to  '  feed  the  flock  of  God  which  is 
among  them,'  but  lo  take  care  that  that  flock  and  their  shepherds 
n  their  privileges  and  their  supremacy  :  so  that  if  I  were  asked 
whether  bishops  ought  to  have  a  seat  in  the  legislature,  1  should 
answer — If  you  mean  by  a  bishop  a  head  of  a  Christian  church,  he 
has  other  and  better  business  :— if,  by  a  bishop  you  mean  the  head 
of  an  tstabUilud  church,  the  question  must  be  determined  by  the 
question  of  the  rectitude  of  an  established  church  itself 

Without  stopping  to  decide  (his  question,  it  maybe  observedri 
that  some  serious  mischiefs  result  from  the  institution  as  it  exists. 
A  bishop  should  be  not  only  of  unimpeachable,  but,  as  far  as  may 
be,  of  unUmpUd  virtue.  His  office  as  a  peer  subjects  him  to  great 
lemptations.  Bishops  are  more  dependent  upon  the  crown  than 
any  other  class  of  peers,  because  vacancies  for  elevation  in  the 
church  are  continually  occurring  ;  and  for  these  vacancies  a  bishop 
hopes.  Since  he  cannot  generally  expect  to  obtain  them  by  an  op- 
position, however  conscientious,  to  the  minister  of  the  day,  he  is 
placed  in  a  situation  which  no  good  man  ought  lo  desire  for  him- 
self ;  that  of  a  powerful  temptation  to  sacrifice  his  integrity  to  his 
interests.  How  frequently  or  how  far  that  temptation  prevails,  [ 
presume  not  lo  determine  ;  but  it  is  plain,  whatever  be  the  cause, 
that  the  minister  can  count  upon  the  support  of  the  bishops  more 
confidently  than  upon  any  other  class  of  peers.  This  is  not  the  ex- 
perience of  one  minister,  or  of  two,  but,  in  general  language,  of  alL 
History  stales  informally,  and  as  an  unquestioned  circumstance, 
that  'from  the  bench  of  bishops  the  court  usually  expects  the 
greatest  complaisance  and  submission.''  I  perceive  nothing  in  the 
nature  of  the  Christian  office  to  induce  this  support  of  the  minister 
of  the  day.  1  do  not  see  why  a  Christian  pastor  should  do  this 
rather  than  a  legislator  of  another  station  ;  for  it  will  hardly  be 
contended  that  there  is  so  much  goodness  and  purity  in  ministerial 
transactions  that  a  Christian  pastor  must  support  them  because 
Iheyare  so  pure  and  so  good.  What  conclusion  then  remains,  bui 
■hat  temptation  is  presented,  and  that  it  prevails  ?  That  thig» 
simply  regarded,  is  an  evil  no  man  can  doubl  ;  but  let  him  »•' 
member  that  the  evil  is  noi  necessarily  incidental  even  to  the  legis* 
lating  bishop.  There  may  be  bishops  without  solicitude  (oTi 
translations,  for  there  may  be  a  church  without  dependi 
Crown  or  connection  with  the  stale:.    Whilst  this  connection  and 

i  dependence  remains,  I  do  not  say  that  ecclesiastical  peers 
1/  be  exempt  from  unworthy  influence,  but  there  is  no  hope  of 
exemption  in  the  present  condition  of  mankind. 
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The  system  which  obtains  in  the  House  of  Lords,  of  accepting 
proxies  in  divisions,  appears  strangely  inconsistent  with  propriety 
and  reason.  It  intimates  utter  contempt  of  the  debates  of  the 
house,  because  it  virtually  declares  that  the  arguments  of  the 
speakers  are  of  no  weight  or  concern.  Who  can  tell,  or  who  ought 
to  tell,  when  he  gives  his  proxy  to  another,  whether  the  discussion 
might  not  alter  his  views  and  make  him  vote  on  the  other  side  ? 
Proxies  are  congruous  enough  with  a  system  of  legislation  which  is 
conducted  upon  maxims  of  interest  and  party  ;  but  if  we  suppose 
legislation  to  proceed  upon  evidence  and  reasoning,  they  are  a  pre- 
posterous mockery  of  conmion  sense. 

The  number  of  peers  has  rapidly  increased.  This  may  be  a 
subject  of  regret  to  the  peerage  itself,  because  every  addition  to  its 
number  may  be  regarded  as  a  reduction  from  the  dignity  of  each. 
The  dignity  is  relative,  and  consists  in  the  distinction  between  them 
and  other  men,  which  distinction  becomes  less  as  peers  become 
common.  As  the  peerage  is  progressively  increased  in  number,  a 
lord  will  be  progressively  reduced  in  practical  rank.  The  title  re- 
mains the  same,  but  the  actual  distinction  between  him  and  other 
men  is  waning  away.  But,  though  this  may  cause  regret  to  a  peer, 
it  ought  to  cause  none  to  the  man  of  reason  or  the  patriot.  As  to 
reason,  if  our  estimates  of  title  be  accurate,  its  distinctions  are  suffi- 
ciently vain  ;  and  as  to  patriotism,  if  our  country  is  increasing  in 
knowledge  and  in  excellence,  it  is  increasing  in  its  ability  to  direct 
its  own  policy  without  the  intervention  of  an  order  of  peers ;  so 
that,  supposing  the  cessation  of  that  order  to  be  hereafter  desirable, 
the  patriot  may  hope  that  its  distinctions  will  be  yielded  up  to  the 
general  weal  more  willingly  when  they  have  become  insignificant 
by  diffusion,  than  if  they  were  great  by  being  possessed  but  by  a 
few. 

In  reflecting  then  upon  the  political  character  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  its  utility  appears  to  be  condi- 
tional—coxi^\\\on?X  upon  the  state  of  the  community.  It  may  be 
needed  to  check  intemperate  measures— to  restrain,  for  instance, 
the  vicious  encroachments  of  democracy  :  but  it  is  not  needed  in 
any  other  sense.  It  is  like  the  physician's  prescription  or  the 
surgeon's  knife — useful  in  an  unhealthy  state  of  the  social  body,  but 
useless  if  it  were  sound.  The  reader  will  say  that  this  is  strong 
language,  and  so  it  is  ;  but  he  has  no  reason  to  complain  if  it  is  the 
language  of  truth  ;  and  that  it  is  true,  he  may  perhaps  be  convinced 
by  authority,  upon  such  a  subject,  less  questionable  than  mine. 
'  Were  the  voice  of  the  people  always  dictated  by  reflection^  did  evecY 
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man  in  a  hundred,  think  fo 

ire  he  was  about  to  approve 

people  tolerably  steadfast  in  the  judgment  which 
they  formed,  I  should  hold  the  interference  of  a  superior  order  not 
only  suptrfit 

111.  The  House  of  Commons  is  constitutionally  the  representa- 
tive of  the  people,  and  the  degree  in  which  it  fulhls  this,  its  consti- 
tutional oflice,  is  to  be  estimated  by  the  degree  in  which  the  publi 
wish  is  actually  represented  by  its  members.  '  it  is  essential  to  th 
happiness  of  the  people  that  they  should  be  convinced  that  they 
and  the  members  of  this  house  feel  an  identity  of  interest ;  that  thO' 
nation  at  large,  and  the  representatives  of  the  people,  hold 
formity  of  sentiment.  This  is  the  essence  of  a  proper  represeni 
live  assembly."  It  is  not  necessary  to  the  just  fulfilment  of  this 
office,  that  every  measure  which  a  majority  of  the  people  desires, 
should  be  adopted  by  the  House,  because  its  members  are  ofVen 
better  able  to  judge  what  is  good  for  the  majority  than  they  arc 
themselves  ;  and  because,  sometimes,  popular  opinions  are  not,  I 
think,  capricious,  but  fluctuating,  and  unreasonably  vehement. 
There  was  a  time  when  the  populace  were  in  tumult,  and  almost  in 
insurrection,  because  the  Legislature  had  erected  turnpikes  ;  but  if 
three-fourths  of  the  population  of  the  country  had  joined  in  the  out- 
cry, it  would  not  have  been  a  good  reason  for  repealing  the  act. 
But,  if  the  public  wish  is  not  always  to  be  gratified  by  the  House 
■of  Commons,  it  is  always  to  be  txfircssed  within  its  walls.  The 
House  should  know  what  the  people  desire,  though  they  are  at 
liberty,  if  they  think  it  r.cedful,to  reject  that  desire.  This,  it  is  ob- 
vious, is  a  right  which  the  people  may  claim  of  the  republican  part 
of  the  constitution.  It  was  neither  decorous  nor  wise  to  show  even 
impatience  at  the  respectful  petitions  of  the  people  ;— not  decorous, 
for  it  implies  forgetfulness  that  the  House  is  the  servant  of  the 
pubhc  i— not  wise,  for  a  candid  attention  to  the  pubhc  representa-. 
lions,  even  when  they  arc  not  acted  upon, 

of  conciliating  the  esteem,  and  of  administering  to  the  satisfactii 
of  the  community. 

In  estimating  the  extent  to  which  the  decisions  of  the  House 
Commons  ought  actually  to  correspond  with  the  public  wishes, 
narrow  limits  should  be  prescribed.     It  is  here,  if  anywhere,  tl 
the  people  arc  to  be  heard.     Both  tlie  other  branches  of  the  consi 
tutlon  [end  naturally  to  their  separate  and  privileged 
(hat,  if  in  the  senate  uf  a  republican  government  the  people  ougl 
"  ~  ley,  Mot.  .iHdPoL  Phil. 
illiini  Pill.  Gl^rdi  Lifi. 
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to  be  represented,  much  more  emphatically  ought  they  to  be  repre- 
sented by  the  Conmions  in  a  government  like  our  own. 

The  most  accurate  test  of  the  degree  in  which  the  British  House 
of  Commons  fulfils  this  its  primary  office,  is  to  be  sought  in  the 
deliberate  judgments  of  reasonable  and  thinking  men  :  not  of  party 
men,  or  interested  men,  but  of  the  temperate  and  the  good.  Now 
there  is  reason  to  think  that  in  the  judgments  of  this  portion  of  the 
community  there  is  not  a  just  and  sufficient  identity  between  the 
public  voice  and  the  measures  of  this  House. 

But,  supposing  the  practical  representation  to  be  defective,  how 
is  the  defect  to  be  repaired  ?  A  question  this  of  far  less  easy  solu- 
tion than  some  politicians  would  persuade  us  !  Not  frequency  of 
parliaments,  not  extensions  of  the  franchise,  not  altering  the  modes 
of  election,  will  be  sufficient.  The  evil  is  seated  primarily,  and 
essentially,  in  the  impure  condition,  in  the  imperfect  virtue,  of  man. 
To  those  who  are  imperfect  and  impure,  temptation  is  offered  ;  the 
temptation  perhaps  of  party — perhaps  of  interest — perhaps  of  re- 
sentment— perhaps  of  ambition.  You  cannot  make  men  proof 
against  these  temptations  but  by  making  them  good\  and  modes 
of  electing,  or  frequency  of  election,  will  not  do  this.  The  only  re- 
formation must  result  from  the  reformation  of  the  heart  Electors 
themselves  are  not  solicitous  to  elect  good  men  :  they  are  influenced 
by  passion,  and  interest,  and  party.  How  then  should  they  select 
those  who  are  independent,  and  disinterested,  and  temperate  ? 

But  evils  which  cannot  be  removed  may  be  diminished ;  and 
since  the  evil  in  question  indicates  an  insufficient  degree  of  liberty^ 
both  civil  and  political,  it  may  be  of  advantage  to  enquire  whether 
both  cannot  be,  and  ought  not  to  be  increased. 

Now,  remembering  that  it  lies  upon  the  legislature  to  prove  that 
the  present  institutions  are  the  best — what  is  the  evidence  that  mis- 
chief would  arise  from  an  extension  of  the  franchise  and  from  an 
alteration  of  the  modes  of  election  1  We  are  not  required  to  evince 
that  benefit  would  arise  from  such  measures  ;  because  their  pro- 
priety is  dictated  by  the  principles  of  political  truth,  unless  it  is 
shown  that  they  would  be  pernicious.  Assuredly,  in  contemplating 
mere  probabilities,  it  is  more  probable  that  a  representative  will  be 
virtuously  chosen,  when  he  is  chosen  by  a  thousand  men  than  when 
by  only  ten.  The  reason  is  simple,  that  it  is  much  more  difficult  to 
offer  vicious  motives  to  the  electors.  If  the  probability  of  advan- 
tage in  such  an  alteration  is  disputable,  it  must  be  by  the  produc- 
tion of  very  strong  probabilities  on  the  other  side.  And  until  those 
probabilities  are  adduced,  I  see  not  how  it  can  be  denied  that  from 
the  public  is  withheld  a  portion  of  their  civil  rights.    There  is 
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always  one  powerful  reason  for  an  extension  of  the  legal  right  of 

election,  whicb  is,  that  it  lends  to  satisfy  the  people.     This  satisfac- 

is  of  importance,  whether  the  wish  of  ihe  people  be  in  itself 

desirable  or  not  :  so  that  of  two  measures  which  in  other  respects 

;  equally  eligible,  Wa/ would  become  the  best  and  the  right 

which  imparted  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  the  community.     It 

not  be  hoped  that  this  satisfaction  will  ever  prevail  during  the. 

of  the  present  state  of  the  franchise.     Its  irregular  andi 

character  wil]  always  (even  setting  aside  its  consM 

quences)  give  rise  to  uneasiness  and  complaints.    A  large  county  ] 

can  never  think  political  justice  is  exercised  while  it  sends  no  more 

members  than  a  little  borough.     Birmingham  and  Manchester  will 

never  think  it  is  exercised,  whilst  Old  Sarum  sends  two  members 

and  they  send  none. 

There  are,  no  doubt,  many  difficuUies  interposed  in  the  way 
the  legislature  in  proceeding  to  a  reformation— which  difficult]! 
however,  will  generally  be  found  to  result  from  the  e;iisling  impuril 
of  the  present  system.     It  is  not  perhaps  impossible  that,  if 
House  of  Commons  were  selected  by  any  approach  id 
suffrage,  ii  would  ere  long  interfere  with  the  established  modes 
governing.     Many,  it  is  probable,  would   feel  that  their  pre judict 
were  outraged,  and  their  interests  invaded,  and  their  privil^je^ 
diminished  or  taken  away.    These  prospects  interpose  difficulties  [ 
and  yet,  unless  these  prejudices  are  reasonable,  and  these  interest*' 
virtuous,  and  these  privileges  dictated  by  the  public  good, 
be  seen  that  the  difficulties  of  reform  result,  not  from  any  defect  in 
the  principles  of  political  truth,  but  from  the  conflict  between  the 
operation  of  those  principles  and  exceptionable  systems. 

Not,  indeed,  that  a  representative  body,  however  elected,  is  to 
be  concluded  as  necessarily  temperate  and  wise.  There  is  mudi' 
reason  to  fear,  in  the  present  state  of  private  virtue,  that  if  th»l 
House  of  Commons  were  a  purely  popular  assembly,  it  might  both 
injudiciously  and  unjustifiably  excite  political  distractions.  If,  on 
the  one  hand,  they  found  that  any  existing  institutions  required 
amendment,  they  would  probably,  on  the  other  hand,  seek  to 
establish  popular  power  in  opposition  to  the  general  good. 

Nevertheless,  there  appears  sufl^clent  reason  for  thinking  thai 
some  alteration,  and  considerable  alteration,  might  be  made  in  the 
system  of  representation,  which  would  do  good  without  doing  evil. 
If  the  British  empire  is  not  prepared  for  a  purely  popular  repre- 
sentation, it  Is,  I  think,  prepared  for  a  representation  more  popular 
than  that  which  obtains.  Mild  and  gradual  alteration  Is  perhaps 
the  best.     The  franchise  may  be  extended,  one  by  one,  to  new 
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districts  or  new  towns,  and  taken  away  or  modified,  one  by  one, 
from  places  in  which  the  electors  are  few,  or  in  which  they  are 
corrupt.  By  such  means  the  reformation  might  keep  pace,  and 
only  keep  pace,  with  the  general  progress  of  the  nation.  The 
prospect  of  successive  amendment  would  tend  to  satisfy  the  public, 
and  the  general  end  be  eventually  answered  by  innoxious  means. 

Some  want  of  enlargement  of  views  appears  to  exist  with 
respect  to  the  propriety  and  the  right  of  the  legislature  to  remove 
the  elective  franchise.  It  seems  to  be  thought  that  a  borough 
ought  not  to  be  deprived  of  it,  unless  its  corruption  is  both  general 
and  distinctly  proved.  But  why  ?  The  franchise  is  not  possessed 
for  the  gratification  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  particular  spot,  but  for 
the  national  good.  It  might,  no  doubt,  have  originally  been  given 
for  their  gratification,  but  this  was  always  an  unreasonable  motive 
for  granting  it  If  the  general  advantage  requires  the  transfer  of 
the  right  of  election,  it  were  strange  indeed  if  the  inhabitants  of  a 
little  town  ought  to  prevent  it  by  exclaiming.  Do  not  encroach 
upon  our  privileges  /  As  to  the  property  vested  in  the  privilege, 
it  is  founded,  if  not  in  corruption,  in  political  impropriety.  For  a 
householder  to  say,  I  have  given  a  hundred  pounds  more  for  my 
premises  because  they  conveyed  a  right  of  voting,  or  for  a  patron 
to  say,  I  have  given  an  extra  five  thousand  for  a  manor  because  it 
enabled  me  to  nominate  two  representatives,  is  surely  a  very  in- 
sufficient reason  for  continuing  a  franchise  that  is  adverse  to  the 
common  weaL  However,  it  is  probable  that  the  great  object  is  not 
to  take  away  privileges  but  to  extend  them,  and  by  that  extension 
to  secure  the  probability  of  uninfluenced  elections. 

Universal  suffrage  is  a  by-word  of  political  scorn :  and  yet  it  is 
probable  that  the  country  will  one  day  be  fit  for  the  adoption  of 
universal  suffrage.  The  objections  to  it  are  founded — as,  ante- 
cedently to  enquiry,  I  should  expect  they  would  be  founded — upon 
the  ignorant  and  vicious  state  of  mankind.  If  knowledge  and 
virtue  increase,  universal  suffrage  may  hereafter  be  rightly  adopted. 
— If  they  are  now  increasing,  approaches  towards  such  suffrage  are 
desirable  now.  Nor  perhaps  is  the  public  preparation  for  these 
approaches  so  little  as  some  men  suppose.  A  part  of  our  objections 
to  it  are  quite  fortuitous  and  accidental,  and  easily  removable  by 
legislative  enactments.  Nor  again  is  it  to  be  forgotten  that  some 
of  the  States  in  the  American  Union  do  actually  adopt  universal 
suffrage,  or  something  that  is  very  much  like  it.  Upon  this  subject 
it  is  always  to  be  remembered,  that  unless  the  withholding  of  the 
privilege  of  election  is  necessary  to  the  national  welfare,  the 
possession  of  it  is,  in  strictness,  a  civil  right     It  can  rk&N^s.  \^^ 
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sbown  upon  oilier  grounds  than  expediency,  why 
possess  the  privilege  whilst  his  neighbour  should  r 

The  present  modes  of  election  are  produclive  of  much  evil — 
evil  by  facilitating  undue  influence— evil  by  occasioning  immorality 
and  riot^and  evil  by  attaching  to  the  idea  of  frequent  electwHs 
idrits  of  national  inquietude  and  confusion.  When  we  see,  at  the 
time  of  an  election,  a  multitude  of  men  brought  together,  many  of 
tliem  perhaps  from  a  distance,  and  fed  and  lodged  at  the  expense- 
of  one  of  the  candidates,  we  certainly  see  that  the  door  is  opened 
wide  for  the  entrance  of  corruption.  In  1696  an  Act  was  passed, 
'  for  voiding  all  the  elections  of  parliament  men,  at  which  the 
elected  had  been  at  any  expense  in  meat,  drink,  or  money,  to 
procure  votes.' '  When  we  see  the  neighbouring  tenantry  of  the 
several  large  landowners  (petty  freeholders  though  they  be),  classed 
in  separate  bodies,  and  voting,  almost  to  a  man,  for  the  favDurite- 
of  their  landlord,  we  see  either  that  improper  inllueocc  is  grossly 
employed,  or  that  the  exercise  of  private  judgment  is,  with  such 
voters,  only  a  name.  If  indeed  there  were  no  possibility  of  obtain- 
ing more  considerate  votes  from  the  piopulation,  1  know  not  thai 
much  is  to  be  hoped  from  a  great  extension  of  the  franchise,  or 
from  an  alteration  of  ihe  modes  of  election. — ^The  riot  and  confusion 
of  elections  is  so  great,  that  politicians  (ind  it  needful  to  advise 
dissolutions  of  parliament,  at  periods  when  it  is  supposed  that  the 
excitement  may  be  safely  occasioned  without  endangering  mischief 
to  the  general  tranquillity.  It  would  not  be  found  a  small 
the  national  guilt,  if  we  were  to  compute  the  amount  of  private 
vice,  of  intemperance,  profaneness,  and  debauchery,  which  a  senenl 
election  occasions.^-These  evils,  again,  are  ui^ed  against  proposal*, 
for  increasing  the  frequency  of  elections  \  Thus  one  vicious  syst< 
becomes  an  excuse  for  another.  You  are  afraid  to  endeavc 
iifier  parliamentary  integrity  by  frequent  elections,  because  yt 
bad  system  of  elections  produces  so  much  mischief!  The 
and  obvious  remedy  is,  to  elect  representatives  on  a  less  objection* 
able  system.  A  few  propositions  respecting  the  modes  of  election 
will  probably  not  be  rejected  by  reasonable  men. 

That  the  elector  should  not  be  obliged  to  go  to  a  distance  from. 
Ms  own  Acffw,-— because,  if  the  place  of  election  be  distant)  " 
will  either  refuse  to  go— which  nullities  the  institution  w 
to  him  ;— or  he  will  go,  and  expect  to  be  reimbursed  hi: 
and  his  loss  of  lime— which  leads,  almost  inevitably,  lo  eomiptioo. 

That  eandida/a  should  be  at  no  expense  in  conductiag  tkt 

'  Smollell.  Hilt.  F.n^land. 
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election: — because  their  payments  will  operate  as  bribes — because 
the  necessity  of  expense  precludes  virtuous  and  able  men,  who 
cannot  afford  it,  from  being  chosen — and  because  he  who  has,  in 
this  sense,  purchased  his  seat,  is  in  danger  of  thinking  himself  at 
liberty  to  repay  himself  by  seeking  the  rewards  of  political  sub- 
serviency. 

That  it  ought  not  to  be  known  for  what  candidate  an  elector 
votes j^  because,  if  it  is  known,  the  elector  will  probably  be  afraid 
to  vote  for  the  man  of  his  own  choice,  lest  some  friend  of  an 
adverse  candidate,  in  whose  good  offices  he  is  interested,  should 
withdraw  them. 

These  propositions  tend  to  the  recommendation  of  some  species 
oi  ballot  for  securing  secrecy;  of  elections  at  the  public  expense^  for 
excluding  the  mischiefs  of  expenses  to  the  candidate ;  and  of  the 
visits  probably y  of  proper  officers  from  house  to  house ^  to  exclude 
the  mischiefs  of  requiring  electors  to  leave  their  homes.  Such 
institutions  would,  I  believe,  prevent  many,  at  least,  of  the 
mischiefs,  moral  and  political,  of  the  present  system ;  and  would 
take  away  from  the  advocate  of  long-lived  parliaments  one  popular 
reason  in  their  favour. 

['Annual  Parliaments'  is  another  by- word  of  contempt;  and 
perhaps  they  will  never  be  expedient  This  is  one  question  ;  the 
expediency  of  septennial  parliaments  is  another.  Nor  is  it  a  very 
philosophical  nor  a  very  honest  mode  of  contemning  an  alteration, 
to  assume  that  there  is  no  practicable  intermediate  period  between 
one  year  and  seven.  The  American  House  of  Representatives  is 
elected  for  two  years,  and  as  their  senate  also  is  a  representative 
body,  whilst  our  House  of  Lords  is  not,  it  is  probable  that  biennial 
parliaments,  with  a  reformed  mode  of  election,  would  be  practicable 
and  beneficial  here.] 

[The  electors  of  a  district  choose  a  man  of  whom  they  hope 
rather  than  know  the  character.  They  find  in  the  course  of  a  year 
or  two  that  he  is  unable  or  unwilling  to  discharge  his  public  duty. 
To  prevent  such  electors  from  making  another  choice — to  oblige 
them,  for  seven  years,  to  be,  in  effect,  destitute  of  a  representation^ 
is  a  serious  grievance,  and  it  may  be  a  serious  evil.] 

[A  little  before  a  dissolution  there  is  sometimes  a  manifest 

1  I  am  disposed  to  acknowledge  that  this  secrecy  of  suffrages  is  not  con- 
gruous with  that  manly  independence  which  it  were  desirable  to  promote.  In 
a  better  state  of  society  open  voting  appears  the  more  virtuous  and  honourable 
course  ;  for  why  should  a  man  desire  to  conceal  that  which  he  thinks  it  right  to 
do  ?  Besides,  balloting  endangers  the  practice  of  hypocrisy,  by  promising  or 
pretending  to  vote  according  to  the  wish  of  another,  and  taking  advantage  of 
the  secrecy  to  vote  against  it.  Yet  I  see  not  that  these  consequences  are  such 
as  to  vitiate  the  system  as  applicable  and  as  expedient  in  the  yc«sieoL\  ^^ . 
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endeavour  to  conciliate  the  public  by  the  adnpiit 
which  they  approve.  Can  it  be  doubted  that  there  would  be  an 
advantage  in  making  such  measures  more  frequently  necessary  ?— 
lore  frequent  parliaments  would  perceive  the  necessity, 
and  act  upon  it  ?] 

With  respect  to  the  qiiatificnlians  for  voting,  no  rule  can  be 
prescribed,  because  no  rule  can  de5ne  how  lar^e  a  portion  of  the 
people,  or  whether  the  whole,  ought  10  possess  votes.    The  security 
of  the  virtuous  exercise  of  the  privilege  Is  manifestly  the  object  to 
be  attained — which  security  must  be  sought  according  to  some 
general  rule.     It  may  be  doubted  whether  (until  all  men  are  fit  to 
become  electors)  any  general  rule  is  better  than  that  of  amount  of 
property  j  not  so  much  because  the  possession  of  property  exempts 
men  from  vicious  influence,  as  because,  amongst  the  possessors  of 
some  competent  property,  is  the  largest  portion  of  thinktHg  men. 
We  want  not  only  an  unbiassed,  but  a  rational  judgmenL     In  the 
present  state  of  property,  the  preference,  in  towns,  of  freeholders 
to  renters,  appears  10  be  cairied  too  far,     The  man  who  rents  b  I 
house  of  forty  pounds  a-year  is  much  more  likely  to  give  a  firee  j 
and  considerate  vote  than  he  who  possesses  only  a  freehold  of* 
three  or  four  pounds.     Whatever  qualification  is  required,  it  should    1 
be  universally  uniform.     At  any  rate,  it  should  vary  only  in  com- 
pliance with   the   local   necessities   of  a   district,     'Freedom'   of 
burghs  and  cities,  and  the  rules  by  which  freedom  is  obtainable, 
are  relics   of  a   barbarous   state   of  policy — relics   which   appeui_ 
unworthy  of  the  present  age.     They  are  like  the  local  jurisdid " 
<if  chartered  magistracy,  which  one  of  our  judges   recently  n 
baled  from  the  bench  as  blots  in  the  constitution. 

No  qualification  should  be  required  in  a  representative,  but  ll 
single  and  sulficient  one,  that  his  constituents  prefer 
'other  man.  It  is  a  hardship  upon  them  and  upon  him  to  thwat 
their  choice — the  best  perhaps  that  could  be  made— because  tl 
candidate  does  not  possess  a  certain  amount  of  wealth.  The  case 
is  (STferent  from  that  of  the  electors ;  for  though  the  exaciiou  of 
wealth  in  a  representative  may  exclude  some  of  the  fittest  men  in 
the  country  to  assist  the  councils  of  the  state,  yet  from  the  eligi* 
bility  of  every  man,  there  is  no  danger  that  such  a  proportion  of 
poorer  men  would  be  elected,  as  lo  impede  Uie  legislature  by  their 
ignorance  or  vice. 

The  peculiar  circumstances  of  a  people  may  indeed  occasion 
the  propriety  of  requiring  some  qualification  in  their  legislators. 
When  the  American  colonies  had  separated  themselves  from 
EngUnd,  and  were  anxious  to  perpetuate  their  independence,  anda 
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Avhen  they  observed  that  their  country  was  continually  replenishing 
with  new  adventurers,  it  was  perhaps  reasonable  to  enact,  that  the 
members  of  their  government  should  have  been  American  citizens 
a  certain  number  of  years.  But  local  and  temporary  necessities  do 
not  afTect  the  general  truth. 

Canvassing  for  votes  is  a  vulgar  and  unworthy  custom.  I  know 
not  how  it  happens  that  a  man  of  honourable  mind  is  content  to 
wander  over  the  country,  and  call  obeisantly  at  the  doors  of  ignorant 
and  low  men,  to  solicit  them  to  choose  him  for  their  representative. 
Why,  if  they  prefer  him,  they  ought  to  choose  him  without  solicita- 
tion. If  they  do  not,  they  ought  not  to  choose  him  with  it.  I 
should  not  like  the  consciousness  that  I  possessed  my  seat,  not 
because  I  deserved  it,  but  because  I  begged  the  voters  to  elect  me. 
Centlemen,  I  doubt  not,  often  feel  the  humiliation,  and  experience 
the  disgust,  of  these  canvasses.  It  is  one  among  the  many  sacri- 
fices of  manly  dignity  which  are  connected  with  political  affairs. 

To  an  enquirer  who  was  uninformed  of  the  national  circum- 
stances, it  might  appear  an  unaccountable  absurdity  to  preclude 
Christian  ministers  from  becoming  the  representative  legislators  of 
a  Christian  people.  The  better  a  man  is,  the  better  fitted  he  is 
for  a  legislator  ;  and  assuming  that  Christian  pastors  are  amongst 
the  best  men,  there  seems  no  rational  motive  to  exclude  them  from 
the  senate.  Abating  Xh^peadiar  circumstances  of  a  people,  I  can 
perceive  no  reason  for  excluding  them  which  would  not  hold  in 
favour  of  excluding  Christianity  itself.  To  Christian  legislators, 
Christianity  is  the  primary  rule ;  who  then  would  refuse  admit- 
tance to  those  of  whom  it  may  be  presumed  that  they  best  under- 
stand the  Christian  law  ?  But  when  we  turn  from  the  dictates  of 
abstract  reason  and  propriety  to  the  state  of  a  nation  in  which 
there  is  an  established  church — a  church  which  assigns  to  one 
minister  one  sp)ecific  spot  for  the  exercise  of  its  functions — we  are 
presented  with  a  very  different  scene.  You  cannot  elect  one 
of  them  (setting  sinecures  out  of  the  question)  without  taking  him 
away  from  his  appointed  charge,  nor  without  leaving  that  charge 
to  be  as  sheep  without  a  shepherd.  Nevertheless,  since  there  are, 
in  fact,  more  clergymen  than  parishes,  it  does  not  appear  obvious 
why  they  should  be  refused  eligibility.  I  would  not,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  bishops,  make  any  number,  or  any  order,  of  clergy  legisla- 
tors because  they  were  clergy  ;  but  neither  would  I,  because  they 
were  clergy,  refuse  to  admit  them.  Perhaps,  if  the  institution  were 
remodelled,  clergy  might  be  allowed  to  be  eligible — for  their  exclu- 
sion, it  may  be  presimied,  is  the  result  originally  rather  of  accident 
han  design.    They  once  had  a  convocation  of  their  o^t^  ^^c^ 
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perhaps  thought  of  their  reasonable  claims  for 
the  House  of  Commons.     Let  the  writer  be  under- 
t  proposing  that  Episcopal  clergy,  as  such,  should 
;o  our  House  of  Commons,  but  he  is  saying  ibat 
should  not,  as  such,  be  excluded  from  the  coun- 
D  nation.     Penn  was  not  the  worse  legislator 
active  minister  of  the  gospel. 
t  is  disputed  whether  any  alteration  in  the  con- 
1  of  the  House  of  Commons,  or  in  the  system  of  representa- 
lion,  would  produce  good  effects— whether  more  virtue  or  more 
talent  could  be  collected  than  is  collected  now.    A  question  this,  of 
M'hich  the  negative  has  the  advantage  of  experience,  and  the  posi- 
tive has  not.    We  know  that  the  present  system  has  done  good — 
ihe  effect  of  another  is  involved  in   uncertainty.     Now,  let  it  be 
considered,  first,  that  from  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  through  sc\-cral 
succeeding  reigns  down  to  the  Revolution,  the  actual  power  of  the 
House  of  Commons  increased.    Was  not  that  increase  product!' 
oil  the  whole,  of  good  effects  f    Granting  that  it  was — will  any  n 
affirm  that  one  hundred  and  forty  years  have  added  nothing  lo 
cipability  of  the  British  public  to  judge  soundly  respecting  politi 
affairs  ?     If  the  capacity  of  sound  judgment  is  increased,  is  it 
reasonable — remembering   the   principles  of  political   truth — tl 
that  judgment  should  possess  a  greater  influence  in  the  conduct 
public  affairs  ?     If  that  influence  ought,  in  reason,  to  be  increase<!U' 
how  shall  the  increase  be  so  judiciously  contrived  as  by  making  the 
House  of  Commons  a  more  accurate  and  immediate  representative 
of  the  public  mind  ? 

As  to  the  virtue,  then,  of  the  House  of  Commons,  its  peculiar 
and  characteristic  virtue  consists  in  the  accuracy  of  their  repre^en- 
tation  ;  and  no  man,  I  think,  will  deny  that  a  greater  practical 
representation   is   possible   than   that  which   now  obtains, 
asked,  '  If  such  a  number  of  such  men  be  liable  to  the  influence 
corrupt  motives,  what  assembly  of  men  will  be  secure  from 
same  danger  ? ' '     But  this  is  not  the  question  :  for  even  if  six  \ 
dred  and  fifty-eight  men  could  not  be  selected  who  would  be  ii 
proof  against  corruption  when  elected  for  seven  years,  yet  the  s; 
night  be  found  more  proof  against  it  if  they  were  elecl 
only  for  two,    A  minister,  then,  instead  of  having  to  provide 
inducements  of  influence  for  six  hundred  and  fifty-eighi  mei 
would  have  to  provide  them  for  nearly  two  thousand.     Lither 
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must  augment  three  or  four  fold  the  aggregate  amount  of  his  influ- 
ence, or  he  must  in  the  same  proportion  diminish  its  power  upon 
individuals.  To  think  of  so  increasing  the  amount  is  absurd.  He 
must,  therefore,  curtail  its  individual  streams.  It  would,  then,  be 
much  less  worth  the  while  of  a  member  to  submit  to  corruption. 
The  temptation  would  be  diminished,  and  with  the  diminution  of 
temptation  there  would  be  an  increase  of  practical  virtue.  Nor  is 
this  all.  It  is,  1  believe,  an  undisputed  fact,  that  those  who  repre- 
sent the  largest  number  of  electors  are,  in  the  aggregate,  less  sub- 
ject to  influence  than  those  who  represent  a  few.  An  altered  mode 
of  representation  might  increase  the  number  of  those  whose  con- 
stituents were  numerous,  or  make  them  numerous  to  all — and  thus 
that  scale  of  virtuous  independence  which  is  now  found  amongst  a 
part  of  the  representatives,  might  then  be  found  in  all. 

Then,  as  to  the  accumulation  of  talent.  I  think  it  questionable 
whether  the  brilliancy  of  the  House  of  Commons  would  not  be 
diminished  by  such  an  alteration  as  that  of  which  we  speak  :  partly 
because,  in  the  language  of  Dr.  Paley,  *  when  boroughs  are  set  to 
sale,  those  men  are  likely  to  become  purchasers  who  are  enabled 
by  their  talents  to  make  the  best  of  their  bargain.'  Granting  a]l 
this,  the  answer  is  at  hand — that  splendour  of  abilities  is  much  less 
necessary  than  integrity  of  virtue.  If  the  question  is  between 
talent  and  rectitude — rectitude  is  our  choice.  Unusual  talents, 
how  much  soever  they  may  amuse  and  delight  the  house,  and  how 
acceptably  soever  they  may  fill  the  columns  of  a  newspaper, 
are  greatly  overrated  in  value — at  least  they  are  greatly  overrated 
in  reference  to  a  sound  state  of  political  affairs.  The  tortuous  and 
wily  policy  which  obtains,  needs,  no  doubt,  much  sagacity  and 
adroitness  to  conduct  it  successfully  and  with  a  fair  face.  What 
is  really  wanted  in  a  legislator  is  not  brilliancy  of  talent,  but  a 
sound,  and  an  enlightened,  and  an  upright  mind.  Nor  is  it  to  be 
forgotten  that  the  splendid  talents  of  those  who  *  seek  to  make  the 
best  of  their  bargain,'  may  be  an  evil  rather  than  a  good.  The 
bargain,  it  is  to  be  feared,  will  be  a  losing  one  to  the  public ;  and 
by  him  who  makes  the  best^  the  public  may  lose  the  fnost.  After 
all,  it  needs  not  to  be  feared  that  six  or  seven  hundred  of  such  men 
as  a  House  of  Commons  will  always  contain,  will  possess  a  sufficient 
aggregate  of  ability  for  all  the  needful  and  all  the  virtuous  business 
of  the  house. 

It  has  sometimes  been  enquired.  What  are  the  duties  of  a  repre- 
sentative with  respect  to  his  constituents  ? — Generally,  it  is  his  duty 
to  represent  their  opinions,  and  to  act  and  vote  upon  his  own.  It 
has  been  well  remarked,  that  a  senator  should  consider  himself  not 
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so  much  the  representative  of  one  portion  of  the  community,  as  a 
legislator  for  all ;  and  he  can  fulfil  this  superior  duty  only  by  exer- 
cising his  individual  judgment.  Nevertheless,  a  man  with  a  nice 
sense  of  justice  and  honour,  if  it  be  found  that  the  majority  of  his 
votes  were  at  variance  with  the  desires  of  his  constituents,  ought 
to  reflect  that  he  is  really  no  longer  their  representative,  and  to 
offer  the  resignation  of  their  trust  into  their  hands. 

It  is  curious  that  whilst  it  is  thus  made  a  question  whether  a 
man  should  follow  his  own  judgment  in  opposition  to  that  of  his 
constituents,  no  question  seems  to  be  entertained  whether  a  man 
should  follow  his  own  judgment  in  opposition  to  his  patror^s^ 
There  the  elector's  opinion  is  to  prevail : — else  the  representative 
is  not  a  man  of  honour ! — else  he  does  not  fulfil  the  condition  on 
which  he  was  appointed ! — At  the  contemplation  of  such  things 
common  sense  is  confounded,  and  purity  turns  away  her  eyes.* 

Amongst  the  extraordinary  doctrines  which  have  arisen  out  of 
the  impurity  of  political  transactions,  that  of  the  'constitutional 
propriety  of  a  systematic  opposition  *  is  one.  To  assert  this,  is  ta 
exhibit  the  political  disease — as  he  who  has  the  gout  manifests  the 
disorder  to  his  visitors  by  his  swathed  and  cushioned  leg.  You 
cannot  frame  a  more  preposterous  proposition  than  that  good 
government  ought  to  be  systematically  opposed.  If  a  government 
ought  to  be  opposed,  it  is  only  because  it  is  not  good.  If,  being 
good,  it  is  systematically  opposed,  there  is  viciousness  in  the  oppo- 
sition. In  whatever  way  you  defend  an  organised  opposition,  you 
assume  the  existence  of  evil.  The  motives  in  which  the  system- 
atic opposition  of  some  men  is  founded,  correspond  with  the  per- 
vading impurity.  Although  there  is  reason  to  be  assured  that  of 
some  the  very  frequent  opposition  to  a  ministry  is  the  result  of 
political  integrity,  of  others  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  motives 
are  kindred  to  those  which  are  intimated  in  the  humiliating  note 
below.^ 

[The  invective,  and  the  ridicule,  and  retort,  and  personality 
which  are  frequently  indulged  within  the  walls  of  parliament,  and 
from  which  much  amusement  appears  to  be  derived  to  the  members 
and  to  the  public,  imply,  to  be  sure,  a  sufficient  degree  of  forgetful- 

'  Some  members  who  have  owed  their  scats  to  patronage  have,  I  believe, 
had  the  virtue  to  stipulate  for  the  freedom  of  their  votes.  Of  this  number  it  is 
said  that  the  late  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon  was  one. 

'^  Opix>sition  '  had  received  a  mortal  wound  by  the  death  of  the  late  IMnse 
of  Wales,  some  of  whose  adherents  had  pnidently  sung  their  palinodia  to  the 
ministry,  and  been  gratified  with  profitable  employments  ;  while  others,  setting 
too  great  a  price  upon  their  own  im{H>rtanci\  kept  aloof  till  the  market  was 
over,  and  were  left  to  pine  in  secret  over  their  disapiK>inted  ambition.'— 'SmoU 
Icll's  England,  vol.  iii.  p.  391. 
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ness  of  the  purpose  for  which  parliaments  meet  A  spectator 
might  sometimes  imagine  that  the  object  of  the  assembly  was  to 
witness  exhibitions  of  intellectual  gladiators,  rather  than  to  debate 
respecting  the  welfare  of  a  great  nation.  Nor  can  it  be  supposed 
that  if  this  welfare  were  sufficiently,  that  is  to  say  constantly,  domi- 
nant in  the  recollection,  there  would  be  so  much  solicitude  to 
expose  individual  weaknesses  and  absurdity,  or  to  obtain  personal 
triumph.] 

Much  is  said  about '  the  exclusion  of  placemen  and  pensioners 
from  parliament ' — the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  which  is  to  be 
determined  by  the  same  rules  as  the  question  of  political  influence. 
If  influence  is  necessary  to  the  existence  of  the  present  form  of 
government,  and  if  that  influence  is  necessary  in  parliament,  I  see 
little  ground  to  declaim  against  the  admission  of  placemen.  In  a 
purer  state  of  society  they  would,  no  doubt,  be  improper  members, 
because  then  none  ought  to  be  members  who  have  any  inducement 
to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  the  public  to  their  own.  By  the  Act  of 
Settlement,  indeed,  it  was  provided, '  that  no  person  who  has  an 
office  or  place  of  profit  under  the  king,  or  receives  a  pension  from 
the  crown,  shall  be  capable  of  serving  as  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons.'  The  spirit  of  this  provision  is  practically  superseded, 
though  its  letter  so  far  operates  that  a  king's  counsel  who  receives 
a  few  pounds  a  year  as  a  salary  from  the  crown  is  incapable  of 
possessing  a  seat.  However,  subsequently  to  the  act  of  settlement, 
various  attempts  were  made  really  to  exclude  the  possessors  of  offices 
and  pensions.  Bill  after  bill  actually  passed  the  house,  but  the 
measure  was  rejected  and  again  rejected  by  the  Lords. — To  pass 
such  a  bill  in  the  present  day,  and  to  act  upon  it,  would  probably  be 
tantamount  to  an  overthrow  of  the  constitution. 

It  has  sometimes  been  a  subject  of  wonder  to  the  writer,  when 
reflecting  upon  the  anxious  solicitude  of  men  for  posthumous  cele- 
brity, that  this  single  motive  has  not  induced  more  vigorous  attempts 
on  the  part  of  a  minister  to  regulate  his  measures  by  a  stricter 
regard  to  the  dictates  of  everlasting  rectitude.  I  have  wondered, 
because  it  is  manifest  from  experience  that  posterity  will  and  does 
regard  those  dictates  in  its  estimate  of  the  honours  of  the  dead. 
A  very  few  years  dismiss  much  of  the  false  colouring  which  tempo- 
rary interests  and  politics  throw  over  a  minister's  conduct.  It  is 
ere  long  found  that  he  obtains  the  largestj  share  of  posthumous 
celebrity  who  has  most  constantly  adhered  to  virtue.  I  propose 
not  the  hope  of  this  celebrity  as  a  motive  to  the  Christian  :  he  has 
higher  inducements ;  but  I  propose  it  to  the  man  of  ambition. 
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The  simple  love  of  fame  would  be,  if  he  were  rational  with  respect 
to  his  own  interests,  a  sufficient  inducement  to  prefer  that  conduct 
which  will  for  ever  recommend  itself  to  the  approbation  of  man- 
kind. When  we  shall  see  the  statesman  who  has,  in  private  and  in 
public,  but  one  standard  of  rectitude,  and  that  one  the  standard 
which  is  proposed  in  the  gospel ;  the  statesman  who  is  convinced, 
and  arts  upon  the  conviction,  that  every  thing  is  wrong  in  the 
minister  which  would  be  wrong  in  the  man ; — we  shall  sec  a  states- 
man whom  probably  the  clamour  of  to-day  will  call  a  fool  or  a 
traitor,  but  whom  good  men  now,  and  all  good  men  hereafter,  will 
regard  as  having  attained  almost  to  the  pinnacle  of  virtue  and  ■ 
honour — and  whom  God  will  receive  with  the  sentence  of  Weitm 

In  concluding  these  brief  disquisitions  upon  the  British  govern"  | 
ment,  I  would  be  allowed  to  state  the  conviction,  and  to  urge  It 
upon   those   who  complain  of  its  defects  in   theory  or  in  practice, 
that  there  is  nothing  in  that  theory  or  in  that  practice  which  war- 
rants the  attempt  at  amendment  by  any  species  of  violence.    1  sajr 
this,  even  if  I  did  not  think,  as  I  do,  that  violence  is  unlawful  upon 
other  grounds.    There  are  no  evils  which  make  violence  politically 
expedii'il.    The  right  way  of  effecting  amendments  is  by  enlight- 
ening the  national  mind— by  enabling  the  public  to  think  justly  and  J 
temperately  of  political  affairs,     if  to  this  temperate  and  Just  jud| 
ment,  any  part  of  the  practice  or  of  the  form  of  our  govemm 
should  appear  clearly  and  unquestionably  adverse  to  the  generalfl 
good,  it  needs   not  be  feared  that  the  corresponding  alteration  wiUl 
be  made— made  by  that  best  of  all  political  agents,  the   power  O 
deliberate  public  opinion.     'The  will  of  the  people  when  i 
determined,  permanent,  and  general,  almost  always  at  length  pr«-  ' 
vails.' '     And  if  it  should  appear  to  the  lover  of  his  country  that 
the  prevalence  of  this  will  is  too  lon^  delayed,  let  him  take  comfort 
in  the  recollection  that  less  is  lost  by  the  postponement  of  reform- 
ation, than  would  be  lost  in  the  striiggle  consequent  upon  intempc- I 
rate 
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MORAL  LEGIST JTION. 


IP  a  person  who  considered  the  general  objects  of  the  instttutioafl 
of  civil  government  were  to  look  over  the  titles  of  the  Acts  of  « 
legislature  during  tifleen  or  twenty  years,  he  would  probably  ti 
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surprised  to  find  the  proportion  so  small  of  those  of  which  it  was 
the  express  object  to  benefit  the  moral  character  of  the  people. 
He  would  find  many  laws  that  respected  foreign  policy,  many 
perhaps  that  referred  to  internal  political  economy,  many  for  the 
punishment  of  crime — but  few  that  tended  positively  to  promote 
the  general  happiness  by  increasing  the  general  virtue.  This,  I 
say,  may  be  a  reasonable  subject  of  surprise,  when  it  is  considered 
that  the  attainment  of  this  happiness  is  the  original  and  proper  object 
of  all  government.  There  is  a  general  want  of  advertence  to  this 
object,  arising  in  part,  perhaps,  from  the  insufficient  degree  of 
conviction  that  virtue  is  the  best  promoter  of  the  general  weaL 

To  prevent  an  evil  is  always  better  than  to  repair  it :  for  which 
reason,  if  it  be  in  the  power  of  the  legislator  to  diminish  temptation 
or  its  influence,  he  will  find  that  this  is  the  most  efficacious  means 
of  diminishing  the  offences  and  of  increasing  the  happiness  of  a 
people.  He  who  vigilantly  detects  and  punishes  vicious  men  does 
well ;  but  he  who  prevents  them  from  becoming  vicious  does 
better.  It  is  better,  both  for  a  sufferer,  for  a  culprit,  and  for  the 
community,  that  a  man's  purse  should  remain  in  his  pocket,  than 
that,  when  it  is  taken  away,  the  thief  should  be  sure  of  a  prison. 

So  far  as  is  practicable,  a  government  ought  to  be  to  a  people 
what  a  judicious  parent  is  to  a  family — not  merely  the  ruler,  but 
the  instnictor  and  the  guide.  It  is  not  perhaps  so  much  in  the 
power  of  a  government  to  form  the  character  of  a  people  to  virtue 
or  to  vice,  as  it  is  in  the  power  of  a  parent  to  form  that  of  his 
children.  But  much  can  be  done  if  every  thing  cannot  be  :  and 
indeed,  when  we  take  into  account  the  relative  duration  of  the 
political  body  as  compared  with  that  of  a  family,  we  may  have 
reason  to  doubt  whether  governments  cannot  effect  as  much  in 
ages  as  parents  can  do  in  years. — Now,  a  judicious  father  adopts  a 
system  of  moral  culture  as  well  as  of  restraint  :  he  does  not  merely 
lop  the  vagrant  branches  of  his  intellectual  plant,  but  he  trains  and 
directs  them  in  their  proper  course.  The  second  object  is  to 
punish  vice— the  first  to  promote  virtue.  You  may  punish  vice 
without  securing  virtue  ;  but,  if  you  secure  virtue,  the  whole  work 
is  done. 
S  Yet  this  primary  object  of  moral  legislation  is  that  to  which, 

comparatively,  little  attention  is  paid.  Penalties  are  multiplied 
upon  the  doers  of  evil,  but  little  endeavour  is  used  to  prevent  the 
commission  of  evil  by  inducing  principles  and  habits  which  over- 
power the  tendency  to  the  commission.  In  this  respect,  we  begin 
to  legislate  at  the  secondary  part  of  our  office  rather  than  at  the 
iirst.    We  are  political  surgeons,  who  cut  out  the  tttmaMr&  \sl  >^^ 
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state,  rather  than  the  prescribers  of  that  wholesome  regimen  by 
which  the  diseases  in  the  political  body  are  prevented. 

But  here  arises  a  difficulty — How  shall  that  political  parent 
teach  virtue  which  is  not  virtuous  itself?  The  governments  of 
most  nations,  however  they  may  inculcate  virtue  in  their  enact- 
ments, preach  it  very  imperfectly  by  their  example. — What  then  is  to 
be  done  ?  '  Make  the  tree  good.'  The  first  step  in  moral  legislation 
is  to  rectify  the  legislator.  It  holds  of  nations  as  of  men,  that  the 
beam  should  first  be  removed  out  of  our  own  eye.  Laws,  in  their 
insulated  character,  will  be  but  partially  effectual  whilst  the 
practical  example  of  a  government  is  bad.  To  this  consideration 
sufficient  attention  is  not  ordinarily  paid.  We  do  not  adequately 
estimate  the  influence  of  a  government's  example  upon  the  public 
character.  Government  is  an  object  to  which  we  look  up  to  as 
to  onr  superior ;  and  the  many  interests  which  prompt  men  to 
assimilate  themselves  to  the  character  of  the  government,  added 
to  the  natural  tendency  of  subordinate  parts  to  copy  the  example 
of  the  superior,  occasions  the  character  of  a  government,  independ- 
ently of  its  particular  measures,  to  be  of  immense  influence  upon 
the  general  virtue.  Illustrations  abound.  If,  in  any  instance, 
political  subserviency  is  found  to  be  a  more  efficient  recommenda- 
tion than  integrity  of  character,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  subser- 
viency is  practically  inculcated,  and  that  integrity  is  practically 
discouraged. 

Amongst  that  portion,  then,  of  a  legislator's  office  which  con- 
sists in  endeavours  for  the  moral  amelioration  of  a  people,  the 
amendment  of  political  institutions  is  conspicuous.  In  propor- 
tion to  the  greatness  of  the  influence  of  governments  is  the  obliga- 
tion to  direct  that  influence  in  favour  of  virtue.  A  government  of 
which  the  principles  and  practice  were  accordant  with  rectitude 
would  very  powerfully  affect  the  general  morals.  He,  therefore, 
who  explodes  one  vicious  principle,  or  who  amends  one  corrupt 
practice,  is  to  be  regarded  as  amongst  the  most  useful  and  honour- 
able of  public  men. 

If,  however,  in  any  state  there  are  difficulties,  at  present 
insurmountable,  in  the  way  of  improving  politic.il  institutions,  still 
let  us  do  what  we  can.  Precept  without  example  may  do  some 
good  ;  nor  are  we  to  forget,  that  if  the  public  virtue  is  increased 
by  whatever  means,  it  will  react  upon  the  governing  power.  A 
good  people  will  not  long  tolerate  a  bad  government. 

Amongst  the  most  obvious  means  of  rectifying  the  general 
morals  by  positive  measures,  one  is  the  encouraging  a  judicious 
education  of  the  people.    Upon  this  judiciousness  almost  all  its 
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success  depends.  The  great  danger  in  undertaking  a  national 
system  of  education  is,  that  some  peculiar  notions  will  be  instilled 
for  political  purposes,  and  that  it  will  be  converted  into  a  source  of 
patronage.  In  a  word,  the  great  danger  is,  that  national  education 
should  become,  like  national  churches,  an  ally  of  the  state  ;  and  if 
this  is  done,  the  system  will  inevitably  become,  if  not  corrupt,, 
lamentably  alloyed  with  corruption.  It  does  not  seem  as  if  the 
people  of  this  country  would  countenance  any  endeavour  to  institute 
an  education  like  this,  because  an  attempt  has  been  made,  and  the 
public  voice  was  lifted  successfully  against  it  A  government,  if  it 
would  rightly  provide  for  the  education  of  the  conunimity,  must 
forget  the  peculiarities  of  creeds,  political  or  religious.  It  must  regard 
itself  not  as  the  head  of  a  party,  but  as  the  parent  of  the  people. 

We  know  that  schools  exist  which  import  an  important  and 
valuable  education  to  the  poor,  and  to  which  men  of  all  principles 
and  all  creeds  are  willing  to  subscribe.  Here  is  effected  much 
good  with  little  or  no  evil.  The  great  defect  is  in  the  limited 
extent  of  the  good.  The  public  cannot  or  do  not  give  enough  of 
their  money  to  provide  education  for  all.  Is  there,  then,  any 
sufficient  reason  why  a  government  should  not  supply  the  defici- 
ency ;  or  why  it  should  not  undertake  the  whole,  and  leave  private 
bounty  to  flow  in  other  channels  ?  The  great  difficulty  is  to  pro- 
vide for  the  purity  of  the  employment  of  the  funds  :  for  this 
employment  may  be  made  an  ally  of  the  petty  politics  of  a  town, 
as  the  whole  institution  may  be  made  an  ally  of  the  state.  How- 
ever, as  the  annual  grants  to  almost  all  such  institutions  would  be 
small,  it  might  perhaps  escape  that  universal  bane.  One  thing 
would  be  indispensable — to  provide  that  the  authority  by  which 
appointments  to  masterships,  &c.,  are  made,  should  be  studiously 
constituted  with  a  view  to  the  exclusion  of  every  motive  but  the 
single  object  of  the  institution.  Whether  it  is  possible  to  exclude 
improper  motives  may  be  doubted  ;  but  it  is  perhaps  as  possible  to 
exclude  them  from  those  as  from  the  many  institutions  which  the 
public  moiiey  now  supports.  There  is  one  way  indeed  in  which 
education  may  be  promoted  with  little  danger  of  this  petty  corrup- 
tion— by  the  purchase  of  land  and  the  erection  of  school-houses. 
This,  together  with  the  supply  of  books  and  the  like,  forms  a 
princii>al  item  in  the  expense  of  these  schools :  and  it  might  be 
hoped  that,  if  the  government  did  this,  the  public  would  do  the 
remainder. 

But  you  say,  All  this  will  add  to  the  national  burdens.  We 
need  not  be  very  jealous  on  this  head,  whilst  we  are  so  little 
jealous  of  more  money  worse  spent.     Is  it  known^  or  is  \t  ^^xl- 
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sidered,  that  the  expense  of  an  ordinaiy  campaign  would  endow 
school  in  every  patish  in  England  and  Ireland yijr  rvfr}  Vet  hi 
coolly  (who  will  contradict  me  if  I  say — how  needlessly?)  we  devoto 
money  to  conduct  a  campaign  ! — Prevent,  by  a  Just  and  conciliatingLi 
policy,  one  single  war,  and  the  money  thus  saved  would  provide^,' 
perpehtalfy,  a  competent  mental  and  moral  education  for  every 
individual  who  needs  it  in  the  three  kingdoms.  Let  a  man  for  a 
moment  indulge  his  imagination — let  him  rather  indulge  his 
reason,  in  supposing  that  one  of  our  wars  during  the  last  century 
had  been  avoided,  and  that,  firty  years  ago,  such  an  education  had 
been  provided.  Of  what  comparative  importance  is  the  war  to  us 
now?  In  the  one  case,  the  money  has  provided  the  historian  with 
materials  to  fill  his  pages  with  armaments,  and  victories,  and 
defeats  ; — it  has  enabled  us 

To  point  a  mora]  or  adorn  a  talc  ; 

—in  the  other,  it  would  have  effected,  and  would  be  now  effecting, 
and  would  be  destined  for  ages  to  effect,  a  great  amount  of  solid 
good  ;  a  great  increase  of  the  virtue,  the  order,  and  the  happiness 
«f  the  people. 

1  suppose  that  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  -Society,  during  the 
twenty  or  thirty  years  that  it  has  existed,  has  done  more  dii 
good  in  the  world— has  had  a  greater  effect  in  meliorating  the  COI 
dition  of  the  human  species — than  all  the  measures  which  havt' 
been  directed  lo  the  same  ends,  of  all  the  prime  ministers  in  Europe 
during  a  century.  But  suppose  much  less  than  this,  suppose  it  has 
done  more  good  than  the  moral  measures  of  any  one  court,  and 
will  not  this  single  and  simple  ls.i:.\  pr<n;e  that  much  more  is  in  the 
power  of  the  legislature  than  he  is  accustomed  to  think  ;  and  prove 
too,  that  there  is  an  unhappy  want  of  advertence  amongst  the 
conductors  of  governments  to  some  of  the  most  interesting  and 
important  duties  of  their  office  ?  With  what  means  has  this 
amount  of  moral  good  in  all  quarters  of  the  earth  been  effected 
— Why,  with  a  revenue  that  never  amounted  to  a  hundred  thousai 
pounds  in  any  one  year  i  A  sum  which,  if  we  compare 
sums  that  are  expended  for  measures  of  very  questionable  utilit] 
is  really  trifling.  Supposing  that  the  legislature  of  this  country  hi 
given  an  annual  fifty  thousand  pounds  to  ihis  institution,  no 
surely  will  dispute  thai  ihc  sums  would  have  done  incalculabtj 

jd  in  our  own  country— to  say  nothing  of  the  world— ihi 
fifty  thousand  pounds  of  public  money  ordinarily  effects.     In  pa: 
I  ing,  it  may  be  observed  too,  that  «ich  an  itpproprialiou  of 
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.by  a  government  would  probably  do  much  in  propitiating  the 
friendliness  and  good  offices  of  other  nations. 

'  No  consideration  of  emolument  can  be  put  in  competition 
with  the  morals  of  a  nation ;  and  no  minister  can  be  justified, 
either  on  civil  or  religious  grounds,  in  rendering  the  latter  subservi- 
ent to  the  former.'  ^  Such  a  truth  should  be  brought  into  practical 
operation.  If  it  had  been,  lotteries  in  England  had  not  been  so 
long  endured — if  it  were,  the  prodigious  multitudes  of  public-houses 
would  not  be  endured  now.  That  these  haunts  and  schools  of  vice 
are  pernicious,  no  one  doubts.  Why  is  an  excess  of  them  per- 
mitted ? — They  increase  the  revenue.  *  Emolument  is  put  in 
competition  with  morals,'  and  it  prevails.  Even  on  grounds  of 
political  economy,  however,  the  evil  is  great — for  they  materially 
diminish  the  effective  labour  of  the  population.  If  to  this  we  add 
the  multitudes  whom  the  idleness  of  drunkards  throws  upon  the 
parishes,  perhaps  as  much  is  really  lost  in  wealth  by  this  penny- 
wise  policy  as  is  lost  in  virtue.  Besides,  all  needless  alehouse- 
keepers  are  dead-weights  upon  the  national  industry.  They  con- 
tribute as  little  to  the  wealth  of  the  state  as  he  who  lives  upon  the 
funds. 

*  It  would  be  no  injustice,'  says  Playfair,  *  if  publicans  were 
prevented  from  legal  recovery  for  beer  or  spirits  consumed  in  their 
houses;  in  the  same  manner  that  payment  cannot  be  enforced  of 
any  person  under  twenty-one  years  of  age,  except  for  necessaries.'  * 
This,  however,  were  to  attempt  to  cure  one  evil  by  another.  It 
were  a  practical  encouragement  of  continual  fraud.  The  short  and 
simple  way  is  to  refuse  licenses,  and  to  take  care  that  those  who 
have  the  power  of  licensing  shall  exercise  it  justly. 

This  sound  proposition,  that  neither  on  'civil  nor  reUg^ous 
grounds '  is  it  right  to  consult  policy  at  the  expense  of  morals,  is^ 
as  we  have  seen,  at  the  basis  of  poUtical  truth.  Here,  then,  let 
Political  Truth  be  applied.  It  will  be  found,  by  the  far-seeing 
legislator,  to  be  expedient  as  well  as  right. 

Bishop  Warburton  says, '  Though  a  multiplication  of  good  laws 
does  nothing  against  a  general  corruption  of  manners,  yet  the 
abrogation  of  bad  ones  greatly  promotes  reformation.' '  The  truth 
of  the  first  clause  is  very  disputable :  the  last  is  imquestionably 
true.  This  abrogation  of  bad  laws  forms  a  very  important  part  of 
moral  legislation  ;  and  unhappily,  it  is  a  part  which  there  are 
peculiar  difficulties  in  effecting.    There  are  few  bad  laws  of  which 

*  Gifford,  Life  of  Pitt.  '  Causes  of  Decline  of  Nations^  4to.  p.  226. 

s  Letters  to  Bishop  Hurd,  No.  32. 
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there  are  not  some  persons  who  are  interested  i 
The  interests  of  these  persons,  the  supioeness  of  others,  tlie  pride 
of  a  third  class,  and  the  superstitious  attachment  of  a  founh  to 
ancient  things,  occasion  many  laws  to  remain  on  the  statute  books 
of  nations,  long  after  their  pemiciousness  has  been  ascertained. 

Thus  it  has  happened  in  our  own  country  with  respect  to  tlie 
game  laws.  It  is  perfectly  certain  that  they  greatly  ' 
vices  of  the  people,  and  yet  they  remain  unrepealed.  Why?- 
Voluble  answers  can  no  doubt  be  given,  but  they  will  generally  b«> 
resolvable  inio  vanity  or  sclhshness.  The  legislator  who  shall 
thoroughly  amend  ihc  game  laws,  (perhaps  thorough  amendment 
will  not  be  far  from  afioUiion,)  will  be  a  greater  benefactor  to  his 
country  than    multitudes  who    are    rewarded  with    offices    and 


Thus,  too,  it  has  happened  with  the  system  of  primogeniture. 
The  two  great  effects  of  this  system  aie,  tirst,  to  increase  the 

equality  of  property,  and  next  to  perpetuate  the  artilicial  di; 

Thai  the  existing  inequality  of  property  is  a  great  political 
moral  oil,  it  was  attempted  in  the  third  chapter  of  the  preceding 
essay  to  show.  The  means  of  diminishing  this  inequality,  which 
in  tliat  chapter  were  urged  as  an  obligation  of  private  life, 
likely  to  be  fully  effectual  so  long  as  the  law  encourages  its  con- 
tinuance. A  man  who  possesses  an  estate  in  land  dies  without  a 
will.  He  has  two  sons.  Why  should  the  law  declare  that  one  of 
these  should  be  rich  and  the  other  poor  f  Is  it  reasonable  ?  Is  it 
just  ?  As  to  its  reasonableness  I  discover  no  conceivable  reason 
why,  because  one  brother  is  born  a  twelvemonth  before  another, 
he  should  possess  ten  limes  as  much  properly  as  the  younger. 
Aftection  dictates  equality  ;  and  in  such  cases  the  dictate  of  affec- 
tion is  commonly  the  dictate  of  reason.  We  have  seen,  what 
antecedently  lo  enquiry  we  might  eitpecl.  thai  the  practical  effects 
are  bad.  Civil  laws  ought,  as  moral  guides  of  the  community,  to 
discourage  great  inequality  of  properly.  How  then  shall  wo 
sufficiently  deplore  a  system  which  expressly  encourages  and 
increases  it  ?  Some  time  ago  (and  probably  at  the  present  day), 
the  laws  of  Virginia  did  not  permit  one  son  to  inherit  the  landeid 
s  of  his  father  to  the  exclusion  of  his  brothers.  The  effect 
s  beneficial,  for  it  actually  diminished  the  disparity  of  property. 
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We,  however,  not  only  do  not  forbid  the  descent  of  estates  to  one 
-son,  but  we  actually  ordain  it.  It  were  sufficient,  surely,  to  allow 
private  vanity  to  have  its  own  will  in  *  keeping  up  a  family '  at  the 
•expense  of  sense  and  virtue,  without  encouraging  it  to  do  this  by 
legal  enactments  when  it  might  otherwise  be  more  wise.  The 
descent  of  intestates'  estates  in  land  to  the  elder  son  has  the  effect 
of  an  example,  and  of  inducing  vicious  notions  upon  those  who 
make  their  wills.  That  which  is  habitual  to  the  mind  as  a  provision 
of  the  law,  acquires  a  sort  of  sanction  and  fictitious  propriety,  by 
which  it  is  recommended  to  the  public. 

The  partial  distribution  of  intestates'  estates  is,  however,  only 
of  casual  operation.  Of  the  laws  which  make  certain  estates  in- 
alienable, or,  which  is  not  very  different,  allow  the  present  possessor 
to  entail  them,  the  effect  is  constant  and  habitual.  To  prevent  a 
reasonable  and  good  man  from  making  that  division  of  his  property 
which  reason  and  goodness  prescribe,  is  a  measure  which,  if  it  be 
adopted,  ought  surely  to  be  reconunended  by  very  powerful  con- 
siderations. And  what  are  they— except  that  they  enable  or  oblige 
a  man  to  keep  up  the  splendour  of  his  family?  Splendour  of 
family  !  Oh  !  to  what  an  ignis  fatuus^  to  what  a  pitiable  scheme 
of  vanity,  are  affection,  and  reason,  and  virtue,  obliged  to  bow  ! 
Where  is  the  man  who  will  stand  forward  and  afRrm  that  this 
splendour  is  dictated  by  a  regard  to  the  proper  dignity  of  our 
nature  ?  Where  is  he  who  will  affirm  that  it  is  dictated  by  sound 
principles  of  virtue  ? — Where,  especially,  is  he  who  will  affirm  that 
it  is  dictated  by  religion  ?  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  religion,  nor 
virtue,  nor  human  dignity :  religion  despises  it  as  idly  vain ;  morality 
reprobates  it  as  sacrificing  sense  and  affection  to  vanity  ;  dignity 
rejects  it  as  a  fictitious  and  unworthy  substitute  for  itself.  Yet, 
perhaps,  this  humiliating  motive  of  vanity  is  the  most  powerful  of 
those  which  induce  attachment  to  the  system  of  primogeniture,  or 
which  would  occasion  opposition  to  attempts  at  reform.  Perhaps 
it  will  be  said,  that  to  make  the  real  estate  of  a  man  inalienable  is 
really  a  kindness  to  his  successors,  by  preventing  him  from  squan- 
dering it  away — to  which  the  answer  is,  that  there  is  no  more 
reason  for  preventing  the  extravagance  of  those  who  possess  much 
property  than  of  those  who  possess  little.  No  legislature  thinks  of 
enacting  that  a  man  who  has  two  thousand  pounds  in  the  funds 
shall  not  sell  it  and  spend  it  if  he  thinks  fit.  In  general,  men  take 
care  of  their  property  without  compulsion  from  the  law  ;.  and  if  it 
is  affirmed  that  the  heads  of  g^reat  families  are  more  addicted  to 
this  profusion  and  extravagance  than  other  men,  it  will  only 
additionally  show  the  mischiefs  of  excessive  possessions*    V(^ 
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should  ibey  be  more  addicted  to  it  unless  the  temptations  of  great- 
ness are  unusually  powerful,  and  unusually  prevail  ? 

But  it  will  be  said  that  the,  system  is  almost  necessary  to  ao 
order  of  nobility.  1  am  sorry  for  it.  If,  as  is  probably  at  present 
ihe  case,  that  order  is  expedient  in  the  political  constitution,  and  if 
its  weight  in  the  constitution  must  be  kept  up  by  the  system  of 
primogeniture,  1  do  not  affirm  that,  with  respect  to  the  peerage, 
this  system  should  be  at  present  abolished.  But  then  let  thC' 
enlightened  man  consider  whither  these  considerations  lead  him. : 
If  a  system  essentially  irrational  and  injurious  is  indispensable  to 
a  certain  order  of  mankind,  what  is  it  but  to  show  that  in  the 
constitution  of  that  order  itself  there  is  something  inherently  wrong  ? 
Something  that,  if  the  excellence  of  mankind  were  greater,  it  would 
be  found  desirable  to  amend  ?  Nor  here,  in  accordance  with  that 
fearless  pursuit  of  truth,  whether  welcome  or  unwelcome,  which 
propose  to  myself  in  these  pages,  can  1  refrain  from  the  ren 
that  in  survey  ing/rawi  different  points  the  constituent  principle 
an  order  of  peers,  we  are  led  to  one  and  the  same  conclusion- 
that  there  is  in  these  principles  something  really  and  inherently 
wrong ;  something  which  adapts  Ihe  order  to  an  imperfect,  and 
only  to  an  imperfect,  slate  of  mankind. 

If  then  we  grant  the  propriety  of  an  exception  in  the  case  of 
the  peerage,  we  do  not  grant  it  with  respect  to  other  men.  Much 
may  be  done  to  diminish  the  inequality  of  property,  and  with  it  to 
diminish  the  vices  of  a  people,  by  abolishing  the  sjstem  of  primo- 
geniture exupt  in  the  case  of  peers. 

Of  so  great  ill  consequence  is  excessive  wealth,  and  the  elTecti 
to  which  it  tends,  excessive  poverty,  that  a  government  might' 
perhaps  rightly  discountenance  the  accumulati 
sonal  property.  Probably  there  is  no  means  of  doing  this,  without 
an  improper  encroachment  upon  liberty,  except  by  some  regulations 
respecting  wills.  I  perceive  nothing  either  unreasonable  or  unjust 
in  refusing  a  probate  for  an  amount  exceeding  a  certain  sum. 
Supposing  the  law  would  allow  no  man  to  bequeath  mote  than  • 
given  sum,  what  would  be  the  ill  effect  t  That  it  would  discourage 
enterprising  industry  ?  That  industry  is  of  little  use  which  extends 
its  desires  of  accumulation  to  an  amount  that  has  no  limiL  The 
man  of  talent  and  application,  after  he  had  so  f-r  benefited  himself 
and  his  country  by  his  exertions  or  inventions,  as  to  acquire  aueh 
property  as  would  procure  fur  him  all  the  accommodations  of  life' 
which  be  could  rationally  enjoy,  may  retire  from  the  accumuUlioKil 
of  more,  and  leave  the  result  of  his  talents  to  bring  comiprt 
competence  to  other  men.     It  may  be  said,  th^L 
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accumulate  a  larger  sum  to  dispose  of  before  his  death  : — So  he 
might ;  but  few  would  do  it.  Of  those  who  are  ambitious  of  so 
much  more  than  conduces  to  the  welfare  of  themselves  and  their 
children,  few  would  continue  to  toil  in  order  to  give  it  away. 
Benevolence  does  not  generally  form  a  part  of  the  motives  to  such 
accumulation.  If  once  the  law  refused  the  bequest  of  more  than  a 
fixed  sum,  by  appropriating  the  excess  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
state,  or  to  measures  of  public  utility,  men  would  learn  to  set  limits 
to  their  desires.  That  restless  pursuit  of  wealth  which  is  pernicious 
to  the  piu^uer  and  to  other  men,  would  be  powerfully  checked ; 
and  he  who  had  acquired  enough  might  habitually  give  place  to 
the  many  who  had  too  little.  The  writer  of  these  pages  makes  no 
pretensions  to  a  knowledge  of  the  minute  details  of  moral  legislation. 
It  is  his  business,  in  a  case  like  this,  whilst  enforcing  the  end  only 
to  suggest  the  means.  Other  and  better  means  of  diminishing  the 
inequality  of  property  than  those  which  have  just  been  alluded  to^ 
may  probably  be  discovered  by  practical  men.  But  of  the  end 
itself  it  becomes  the  writer  of  morality  to  speak  with  earnestness 
and  with  confidence.^  It  admits  of  neither  dispute  nor  doubt,  that 
in  our  own  country,  and  in  many  others,  there  subsist  extremes  of 
wealth  and  poverty  which  are  highly  injurious  to  private  virtue 
and  to  the  public  good  ;  and  therefore  it  admits  neither  of  dispute 
nor  doubt,  that  the  endeavour  to  diminish  these  extremes  is  an 
important  (unhappy — that  it  is  also  a  neglected  f)  branch  of  moral 
legislation. 


CHAPTER  X. 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  JUSTICE. 


In  considering  this  great  subject  the  enquirer  after  truth  is  pre- 
sented, as  upon  some  kindred  subjects,  with  one  great  pervading 
difficulty.  If  he  applies  the  conclusions  of  abstract  truth,  such  is 
the  imperfect  condition  of  mankind,  that  it  loses  a  portion  of  its 
practical  adaptation  to  its  object.  If  he  deviates  from  this  trutfi,^ 
where  shall  he  seek  for  a  director  of  his  judgment  ?    He  is  left  to 

1  The  legal  division  of  the  personal  property  of  intestates  admits  of  easy 
amendment.  Two  men  die,  of  whom  each  leaves  six  thousand  pounds  behind 
him.  One  has  a  wife  and  one  child,  and  the  other  a  wife  and  eight  children. 
It  can  hardly  be  rational  to  give  to  the  widow  in  both  these  cases  the  same 
share  of  the  property.  In  one  or  two  nations  the  law  gives  a  third  of  the  in- 
come of  the  real  estates,  in  addition,  to  the  widow ;  but  better  regulatioTi&  ettsok 
than  this  were  easily  devised. 
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roam  amongst  endless  speculations,  where  nothing  is  to  be  founj^^l 
with  the  impress  of  cenain  rectitude.  ^H 

The  dictate  of  simple  truth  respecting  the  Administration  <wfl 
Justice  is,  that  if  two  men  differ  upon  a  question  of  property  or  of 
"  "  "   '  s. 
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right,  that  decision  should  be  made  between  them  which  Justice, 
in  that  specific  case,  requires ;  that  if  a  person  has  committed  a 
public  oRence,  that  punishment  should  be  awarded  which  his  actuai 
tUierls  and  the  proper  objects  of  punishment  demand. 

But  if  this  truth  is  applied  in  the  present  state  of  society-,  it  is-i 
found  so  difficult  to  obtain  judges  who  will  apply  the  sound  ptin-' 
ciplcs  of  equity,  judges  who  will  exercise  absolute  discretionary 
power  without  improper  biasses,  that  the  enquirer  is  fearful  to 
pronounce  a  judgment  respecting  the  rule  which  should  tvgulate 
the  administration  of  justice. 

Men,  seeing  the  difficulties  to  which  an  attempt  to  administa# 
simple  equity  is  exposed,  have  advanced  as  a  fundamental  maxiia< 
— that  the  law  shall  be  made  by  one  set  of  men,  and  its  e.xecutioif 
entrusted  to  another — thus  endeavouring,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
prevent  rules  from  being  made  under  the  bias  resulting  from  the 
contemplation  of  particular  cases,  and,  on  the  other,  to  preclude 
the  appliers  of  the  rules  from  the  influence  of  the  same  bias,  by 
obhging  them  to  decide  according  to  a  preconcerted  law. 

But,  when  we  have  gone  thus  far — when  we  have  allowed  that; 
questions  between  man  and  man  shall  be  decided  by  a  rule  that  i>- 
independent  of  the  merits  of  the  present  case,  we  have  departed 
far  from  the  pure  dictate  of  rectitude.  We  have  made  the  standard 
to  consist  not  of  justice  but  of  law ;  and  having  done  this,  we  have 
opened  wide  the  door  to  the  entrance  of  injustice.  And  it  does 
enter  indeed  i 

The  consideration  of  this  state  of  things  indicates  one  satis- 
factory truth — that  we  should  pursue  the  rule  of  abstract  rectitude 
to  the  utmost  of  our  power ;  that  we  should  constantly  keep  in  view, 
that  whatever  decision  is  made  upon  any  other  ground  than  that  of 
simple  justice,  it  is  so  far  defeating  the  object  for  whicli  Courts  of 
Justice  are  established  :  and  therefore,  that  in  whatever  degree  it 
is  practicable  to  find  men  who  will  decide  every  specific  question 
according  to  the  dictates  of  justice  upon  that  question,  in  the  same 
degree  it  is  right  to  supersede  the  application  of  inferior  principles. 

Am  1  then  sacrificing  the  fundamental  principles  upon  which 

the  morality  of  these  Essays  is  founded  ?    Am  I,  at  last,  conceding 

that  expediency  ought  to  take  precedence  of  rectitude  ?    No  :  but 

I  am  saying,  that  if  the  state  of  human  virtue  is  such  that  not  one 

to  judge  jusdy  between  bis  brethren  —men  must  judgtt 
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^s  justly  as  they  can,  and  a  legislator  must  contrive  such  boundaries 
and  checks  for  those  who  have  to  administer  justice  as  shall  make 
the  imperfection  of  human  virtue  as  little  pernicious  as  he  may. 
If  this  virtue  were  perfect,  courts  of  law  might  perhaps  safely  and 
rightly  be  shut  up.  There  would  be  a  rule  of  judgment  preferable 
to  law  ;  and  law  itself,  so  far  as  it  consists  of  absolute  rules  for  the 
•direction  of  decisions  between  man  and  man,  might  almost  be  done 
away. 

Now,  in  considering  the  degree  in  which  this  great  desideratum 
— the  substitution  of  justice  for  law— can  be  effected^  let  us  be 
especially  careful  that  we  throw  no  other  impediments  in  the  way 
of  justice  than  those  which  are  interposed  by  the  want  of  purity  in 
mankind.  Let  us  never  regard  a  system  of  administering  justice 
as  fixed,  so  that  its  maxims  shall  not  be  altered  whenever  an 
increase  of  purity  dictates  that  an  alteration  may  be  made.  All 
the  existing  national  systems  of  administering  justice  are  imperfect 
and  alloyed; — a  mixture  of  evil  and  good.  It  were  sorrowful 
indeed  to  assume  that  they  cannot  be,  or  to  provide  that  they  shall 
not  be,  amended. 

The  system  in  this  country,  like  most  systems  which  are  the 
gradual  accretion  of  the  lapse  of  ages,  is  incongruous  in  its  different 
parts.  In  the  decisions  that  are  founded  upon  legal  technicalities, 
the  method  of  applying  absolute  uniform  law  is  adopted.  In  the 
assessment  of  damages  there  is  exercised  very  great  discretionary 
power.  In  pronouncing  verdicts  upon  prisoners,  juries  are  scarcely 
allowed  any  discretion  at  all.  They  say  absolutely  either  not 
guilty  or  guilty. — Then  again,  discretion  is  entrusted  to  the  judge, 
and  he  may  pronoimce  sentences  of  imprisonment  or  of  transpor- 
tation, varying  according  to  his  judgment  in  their  duration  or 
•circumstances.  The  reader  should  well  observe  this  admission  of 
•discretionary  power  to  the  judicial  court,  because  it  is  a  practical 
acknowledgment  that  considerations  of  equity  are  indispensable  to 
the  administration  of  justice,  whatever  may  be  the  multiplicity  or 
precision  of  the  laws.  Our  judges  are  entrusted,  on  the  circuits, 
with  the  discretionary  power  of  commuting  capital  punishments  or 
leaving  the  offender  for  execution.  This  is  equivalent  to  an 
acknowledgment,  that  even  the  most  tremendous  sanctions  of  the 
state  are  more  safely  applied  upon  principles  of  equity  than  upon 
principles  of  law.    Let  the  reader  bear  this  in  his  mind. 

Of  the  general  tendency  and  attendant  evils  of  uniform  law 
some  illustrations  have  been  offered  in  the  preceding  Essay,  and 
some  observations  have  been  offered  in  the  chapter  on  Arbitratioa^ 
on  the  advantages  of  administering  justice  u'^ii^t\Tio:^«&  ^^  ^^s^aSx^^ 
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that  is,  by  a  large  discretionary  power.  Now  il  will  be  our  busines*! 
to  enquire  into  some  of  the  reasonings  by  which  the  appli 
uniform  law  is  recommended — to  illustrate  yet  further  ihe  moral 
claims  of  Courts  of  Equity,  and  to  show  if  we  can  that  some  greater 
approximation  to  the  adoption  of  these  courts  is  practicable  even 
In  the  present  condition  of  mankind. 

The  administration  of  justice,  according  to  a  previously  made 
rule,  labours  under  this  fundamental  objection,  that  it  assumes  a 
knowledge  in  the  maker  of  the  rule  which  he  does  not  possess, 
assumes  that  he  can  tell  beforehand,  not  only  what  is  a  good 
decision  in  a  certain  class  of  questions,  but  what  is  the  best  ;  1 
the  objection  appears  so  much  the  more  palpable,  because  it 
sumes  that  a  party  who  judges  a  case  before  it  exists  can  betti 
tell  what  is  justly  due  10  an  offended,  or  an  offending  person,  ihaa 
those  who  hear  all  the  particulars  of  the  individual  case.  This 
objection,  which  it  is  evident  can  never  be  got  over,  is  practically 
felt  and  acknowledged.  Every  relaxation  of  a  strict  adherence  to 
the  law,  every  concession  of  discretionary  power  to  juries  or  to 
courts,  is  an  acknowledgment  of  the  inherent  inadequacy  and 
impropriety  of  fixed  rules.  Vou  perceive  that  no  fixed  rules  can 
define  and  discriminate  justly  for  specific  cases.  Multiply  them 
as  you  may,  the  gradations  in  the  demands  for  equitable  decision 
will  multiply  yet  faster ;  so  that  you  are  forced  at  last  to  concede 
something  to  equity,  though  perhaps  there  has  not  hitherto  been 
conceded  enough.  Our  Court  of  Chancery  was  originally,  and  still 
is  called  a  Court  of  Equity,  Ihe  erection  of  which  court  is  paying 
a  sort  of  tacit  homage  to  equity  as  superior  to  law,  and  making  a 
son  of  tacit  acknowledgment  how  imperfect  and  inefficient  the 
fundamental  principles  of  fixed  law  are.  It  is  perhaps  a  subject  of 
regret  that  this  court  is  now  a  court  of  equity  rather  in  name  than 
in  fact.  It  proceeds,  in  a  great  degree,  according  to  the  rule  af 
precedent;  one  of  the  principal  differences  between  its  practi 
character  and  that  of  legal  courts  being,  that  in  one  a  jury  dccii 
questions,  and  in  the  other  a  judge. 

And  after  all,  the  lixcdness  of  the  law  is  much  less  in  pntclit 
than  in  theory.  We  all  know  how  various  and  contradictory  aiw 
the  'opinions'  of  legal  men,  so  that  a  person  may  present  his  *casa' 
to  three  or  four  able  lawyers  in  succession,  and  receive  from  each 
n  different  answer.  Nay,  if  several  should  agree  when  they  atv 
."ipplicd  to  as  judges  m  the  case,  it  is  found,  when  a  person  comes 
into  court,  that  counsel  ciin  find  legal  arguments,  and  unanswerable 
arguments  too,  on  both  sides  of  the  question,  till  at  last  the  question 
IS  decided,  not  by  n  fixed  Uw,  but  by  a  preponderance  of  icn^iW 
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of  conflicting  precedents.    Indeed  the  unflxedness  of  the  law  is 
practically  so  great  that  conunon  fame  has  made  it  a  proverb. 

Another  inconvenience  which  is  inseparable  from  the  use  of 
fixed  rules  is,  that  they  almost  preclude  a  court  from  attending 
sufficiently  to  one  very  important  point  in  the  administration  of 
justice — the  intention  of  offending  parties.  Law  says,  if  a  man 
steals  another  person's  watch  under  such  and  such  circumstances, 
he  shall  receive  such  and  such  a  punishment.  Yet  the  guilt  of  two 
men  who  steal  watches  under  the  same  visible  circumstances,  is 
often  totally  disproportionate  ;  and  this  disproportion  indicates  the 
propriety  of  corresponding  gradations  of  penalty.  Yet  fixed  law 
awards  the  same  penalty  to  both.  If  it  is  said  that  a  court  may 
take  intention  and  motives  into  the  account  in  its  sentence,  so  it 
may ;  but  in  whatever  degree  it  does  this,  in  the  same  degree  it 
acknowledges  the  incompetency  and  inaptitude  of  fixed  laws. 

*  The  motives  and  intentions  of  the  parties.'  When  we  consider 
that  the  personal  guilt  of  a  man  depends  more  upon  these  than 
upon  his  simple  acts,  and  consequently  that  these  rather  than  his 
acts  indicate  his  deserts^  it  appears  desirable  that  human  tribunals 
should  measure  their  punishments  as  much  by  a  reference  to  actual 
deserts  as  is  consistent  with  the  public  good.  I  would  not  under- 
take to  affirm  that  the  guilt  of  the  offender  is  to  us  the  ultimate 
standard  of  just  punishment,  because  it  may  be  necessary  to  the 
prevention  of  crimes  that  of  two  offences  equal  in  guilt,  one  should 
be  punished  more  severely  than  another,  on  account  of  the  greater 
facilities  for  its  commission — that  is,  on  account  of  the  greater 
impracticability  of  guarding  against  the  offence,  or  of  detecting  the 
offender  after  it  is  committed.  But,  in  speaking  of  the  propriety 
of  adverting  to  intention^  this  is  not  the  point  in  view.  I  speak 
not  of  the  difference  between  two  classes  of  crimes,  but  of  the 
actual  motives,  inducements,  and  temptations  of  the  individual 
offender.  Stealing  five  pounds  worth  of  property  in  sheep, 
although  it  may  be  no  more  vicious,  as  an  act,  than  stealing  a  five- 
pound  note  fi-om  the  person,  may  perhaps  be  rightly  visited  with  a 
severer  punishment.  This  is  one  thing.  But  two  men  may  each 
steal  a  sheep  with  very  different  degrees  of  personal  guilt.  This  is 
another.  And  this  is  the  point  of  which  we  speak.  A  man  who  is 
able  to  maintain  himself  in  respectability,  but  will  not  apply  him- 
self to  an  honest  occupation — who  lives  by  artifices,  or  frauds,  or 
thefts,  or  gambling,  or  contracting  debts,  watches  night  after  night 
an  opportunity  to  carry  off  sheep  firom  an  inclosure.  He  succeeds, 
and  spends  the  value  in  drunkenness,  or  at  a  bagnio.  A  man  of 
decent  character  who,  in  a  period  of  distress,  endeavours  ui  h^Ssvx.^ 
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procure  employment  or  bread — who  pawns,  day  after  day,  his 
furniture,  his  clothing,  his  bed,  to  obtain  food  for  his  children  and 
his  wife— who  finds  at  last  that  all  is  gone,  and  that  hunger  con- 
tinues its  demands — passes  a  sheep  field.  The  thought  of  robbing 
starts  suddenly  before  him,  and  he  as  suddenly  executes  it  He 
carries  home  the  meat,  and  is  found  by  the  police  hastily  cutting 
slices  for  his  voracious  family.  Ought  ihese  two  men  to  receive 
the  same  punishment  ?  It  is  impossible.  Justice,  common  sense, 
Christianity  forbid  it.  We  cannot  urge,  in  such  cases,  thai  human 
tribunals,  being  unable  to  penetrate  the  secret  motives  of  action, 
must  leave  it  to  the  Supreme  Being  to  apportion  punishment  j 
strictly  to  guilt.  We  can  discover,  though  not  the  exact  amountfl 
of  guilt,  a  great  deal  of  difference  between  its  degrees.  We  dvl 
actually  know  that  of  two  persons  who  commit  the  same  crime^  i| 
one  is  often  much  more  criminal  than  another  ;  and  were  it  riot 
that  Otir  jurisprudence  habituates  us  so  much  to  refer  simply  (o 
acti,  we  might  know  much  more  than  we  do.  We  are  often 
ignorant  of  motiies  only  because  «e  do  not  enquire  for  them.  A 
law  says, '  If  any  person  shall  enter  a  field  and  steal  a  sheep  or 
horse,  he  shall  sufTer  death  ; '  and  so,  when  a  court  comes  to  try  a 
man  charged  with  the  act,  they  perhaps  scarcely  think  of  any 
other  consideration  than  whether  he  stole  the  animal  or  not.  Of 
ten  who  do  thus  steal,  no  two  probably  desen'C  exactly  the 
same  punishment,  and  some,  undoubtedly,  deserve  much  less  than 

Discrimination,  then,  is  necessary  to  the  demands  alike 
humanity,  and  reason,  and  religion.  But  how  shall  sufficient  dii 
crimination  be  exercised  under  a  system  of  fixed  1; 
decisions  of  courts  must  be  regulated  by  the  acts  of  the  ofTcnder,' 
how  shall  they  take  into  accoimt  those  endless  gradations  of  per- 
sonal desert,  to  refer  to  which  is  a  sine  qua  Hon  of  the  administra- 
tion oi  jiulkcf  Now,  in  order  to  satisfy  these  demands,  courts 
must  by  some  means  be  entrusted  with  a  greater  discretionary 
power;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  decisions  upon  m.ixims  of 
equity  must,  in  a  greater  d<^ee,  lake  the  place  of  decisions  regu- 
lated by  law. 

The  next  great  objection  is,  that  to  place,  for  example,  menk ' 
property  at  the  discretion  of  a  court  of  equity  that  was  not  bound 
down  by  fixed  rules,  would  make  the  possession  of  every  man** 
property  uncertain.  Kobod)  would  know  whether  the  estate 
which  he  and  his  fathers  enjoyed  might  not  to-morrow,  by  th« 
decision  of  some  court  of  equity,  be  iiikcn  away.     But  this  suppose* 

:  the  decJMpns  of  these  courts  would  be  arbitrary  and  capricioui; 
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"Whereas  the  supposition  upon  which  we  set  out — the  supposition 
upon  which  alone  we  reason,  is,  that  means  can  be  devised  by 
which  their  decisions  shall  be  generally  at  least  accordant  with 
rectitude.  They  must  deviate  very  widely  from  rectitude  if  they 
took  away  a  man's  estate  without  some  reason  which  appeared  to 
them  to  be  good ;  and  it  could  hardly  appear  to  be  good,  on  a  full 
hearing  of  the  case,  unless  the  merits  of  that  case  were  very 
questionable ;  but  in  proportion  to  that  questionableness  would  be 
the  smallness  of  the  grievance  if  the  estate  were  taken  away.  Let 
any  man  suppose  a  case  for  himself— he  possesses  a  house,  to 
which  no  one  ever  disputed  his  title,  till  some  person  chooses  to 
bring  his  title  before  a  court  of  equity — of  the  members  of  which 
court  the  possessor  nominates  one  half;  does  any  man  in  his 
senses  suppose  that  the  property  would  be  endangered  ?  or,  rather, 
does  any  man  suppose  that  a  person  would  be  foolish  enough  to 
call  the  title  in  question  ?  But  we  must  repeat  the  other  alterna- 
tive. If  a  person  holds  an  estate  by  a  decision  of  law  which  he 
would  not  have  held  by  a  decision  of  rectitude,  we  do  not  listen 
to  his  complaints  though  it  be  taken  away.  It  is  just  what  we 
desire. 

It  has  been  contended,  that  to  depart  further  from  the  system 
of  deciding  by  law  would  tend  to  the  increase  of  litigation  ;  that 
nothing  prevents  litigation  so  much  as  previous  certainty  of  the 
rule  of  decision  ;  and  that  if,  instead  of  this  certainty,  the  decision 
of  a  court  were  left  to  a  species  of  chance,  there  would  be  litigation 
without  end.  But  in  this  argument  it  is  not  sufHciently  considered 
that  previous  certainty  of  the  rule  of  decision  is  very  imperfectly 
possessed — that,  as  we  have  just  been  observing,  the  law  is  not 
fixed ;  and,  consequently,  that  that  discouragement  of  litigation 
which  would  arise  out  of  previously  known  rules,  very  imperfectly 
operates.  Nor,  again,  is  it  enough  considered  that  the  decision  of 
a  court  of  equity,  if  properly  constituted,  would  not  be  a  matter  of 
chance,  nor  any  thing  that  is  like  it  Though  a  legal  rule  would 
not  bind  a  court,  still  it  would  be  bound — ^bound  by  the  dictates — 
commonly  the  very  intelligible  dictates — of  right  and  wrong. 
'  Reason,'  it  has  been  said, '  is  a  thousand  times  more  explicit  and 
intelligible  than  law ; '  and  if  reason  were  not  more  intelligible, 
still  the  moral  judgments  in  the  mind  assuredly  are.  Again,  many 
causes  are  now  brought  into  court,  not  because  they,  are  morally 
good,  but  legally  good.  Of  this  the  contending  parties  are  often 
conscious,  and  they  would  therefore  be  conscious  that  a  court  which 
regulated  its  decisions  by  the  moral  qualities  of  a  case  would 
decide  against  them.    At  present^  when  a  man  contemi^laAfi^  "^ 
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lawsuit,  he  has  to  judge  as  well  as  he  can  of  the  probability  ot 
success,  by  enquiring  into  the  rules  of  law  and  decisions  of  former 
If  a  court  of  equity  were  to  be  the  judge,  he  would  have  to 
appeal  to  a  much  nearer  and  more  determinate  ground  of  probabi- 
lity— to  hii  (ywH  conscioiisnes-i  of  the  justness  of  his  cause.  We 
arc  therefore  to  set  the  discouragement  of  litigation  which  arises 
from  this  source  against  that  which  arises  from  the  supposed 
fixedness  of  law  ;  and  I  am  disposed  to  conclude  that  in  a  well 
constituted  court  this  discouragement  would  be  practically  the 
greater.  Another  point  is  this  :^It  is  unhappily  certain  that 
either  the  ignorance  or  the  cupidity  of  some  legal  men  prompts 
many  to  engage  in  lawsuits  who  have  little  even  of  legal  reason  to 
le  for  success.  This  cause  of  litigation  equity  would  do  away  ; 
a  lawyer  would  not  be  applied  to,  for  a  lawyer  would  have  no 
better  means  of  foreseeing  the  probable  decision  of  a  court  of  etjuity 
than  another  man. 

Here,  too,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  great— what  if  I  say 
the  crying  evils  of  the  present  state  of  legal  practice — result  from 
the  employment  of  fixed  laws.  It  has  indeed  been  acknowledged 
by  an  advocate  of  these  laws,  that  they  'erect  the  practice  of  the 
law  into  a  separate  profession.' '  Now,  suppose  all  the  evils,  all 
the  expenses,  all  the  disposition  to  litigation  and  dispute,  all  the 
practical  injustice,  which  results  from  this  profession  were  done 
away — would  not  the  benefit  be  very  great  ?  Would  it  not  be  a 
great  advantage  to  the  quiet,  and  the  pockets,  and  the  virtue  of 
the  nation  ?  I  regard  this  one  circumstance  as  forming  a  re- 
commendation of  equity  so  powerful,  th.it  serious  counterbalancing 
veight.  Even  to  the  political 
great  diminution  of  the  profession  is 
no  proficient  in  his  science  :  but  it 
liscover  that  the  existence  of  a  large 
only  contribute  little  to  the  national 
from  it,  is  no  trifling  evil  in  a  state. 
But  it  is  not  simply  as  it  respects  the  profession  that  fixed  laws  are 
thus  injurious.  They  are  the  great  ultimate  occasion  of  those 
obstacles  to  the  attainment  of  justice  which  are  felt  to  be  agricvance 
in  almost  all  civilised  nations.  The  delays  and  the  expenses,  and 
the  undefined  annoyances  of  vexation  and  disappointment,  deter 
many  from  seeking  their  just  rights.  Delays  are  occasioned  in  a 
great  degree  by  forms  ;  and  forms  are  a  part  of  the  system  of  fixari 
laws.    ExffHsts  are  entailed  by  the  necessity  of  complying  1    ' 


evils  must  be  urged 
economist  the  dissolution 
of  some  importance.  1 
requires  little  proficiency 
number  of  persons  who 
prosperity,  but  often  AeA\ 
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these  forms,  and  of  employing  those  persons  whose  knowledge  is 
requisite  to  tell  us  what  those  forms  are ;  and  the  acquisition  of 
this  knowledge  requires  so  much  time  and  care,  that  he  who  imparts 
it  must  be  well  paid.  As  to  indeterminate  vexations  and  disap- 
pointments, they  too  result  principally  from  the  fixedness  of  rules. 
A  man  with  a  cause  of  unquestioned  rectitude  is  too  often  denied 
justice  on  account  of  the  intervention  of  some  absolute  rule — that 
has  little  or  no  relevance  to  the  question  of  rectitude.  Persons, 
fearing  these  various  evils,  decline  to  endeavour  after  the  attainment 
of  their  just  rights,  rights  which,  if  equity  were  in  a  greater  degree 
substituted  for  law,  would  be  of  comparatively  easy  attainment. 

The  reader  can  hardly  too  vigorously  impress  upon  his  mind  the 
consideration,  that  the  various  sacrifices  of  rectitude  which  are  made 
under  colour  of  the  legality  of  people's  claims  result  from  the  system 
of  fixed  laws.  If  to  avail  one's-self  of  an  informality  in  a  will  to 
defraud  the  claims  of  justice  be  wrong — the  evil  and  the  temptation 
are  to  be  laid  at  the  door  of  fixed  law.  If  an  undoubted  criminal 
escapes  justice  merely  because  he  cannot  legally  be  convicted,  the 
evil — which  is  serious — is  to  be  laid  at  the  door  of  fixed  law.  And 
so  of  a  hundred  other  cases— cases  of  which  the  aggregate  ill  con- 
sequence is  so  great  as  to  form  a  weighty  objection  to  whatever 
system  may  occasion  them. 

I  make  little  distinction  between  deciding  by  fixed  laws  and  by 
precedents,  because  the  principles  of  both  are  the  same,  and  both, 
it  is  probable,  will  stand  or  fall  together.  Precedents  are  laws — but 
of  somewhat  less  absolute  authority ;  which  indeed  they  ought  to 
be,  since  they  are  made  by  courts  of  justice  and  not  by  the  legis- 
lature. They  are  a  sort  of  supplemental  statutes,  which  attempt  to 
supply  (what  however  can  never  be  supplied)  the  deficiencies  of 
fixed  laws.  A  statute  is  a  general  rule  ;  a  precedent  prescribes  a 
case  in  which  that  rule  shall  be  observed ;  but  a  thousand  cases 
still  arise  which  neither  statute  nor  precedent  can  reach. 

So  habitual  is  become  our  practice  of  judging  questions  rather 
by  a  previously  made  rule  than  by  their  proper  merits,  that  even 
the  House  of  Lords,  which  is  the  highest  court  of  equity  in  the 
state,  searches  out,  when  a  question  is  brought  before  it,  its  pre- 
cedents !  Long  debates  ensue  upon  the  parallelism  of  decisions  a 
century  or  two  ago  ;  when,  if  the  merits  of  the  case  only  were  re- 
garded, perhaps  not  an  hour  would  be  spent  in  the  decision.  Then 
the  House  is  cramped  and  made  jealous  lest  its  present  vote  should 
be  a  precedent  for  another  decision  fifty  years  to  come.  New 
debates  are  started  as  to  the  bearing  of  the  precedent  upon  some 
imagined  question  in  after  times;  and  at  last  thedecU\ovL\%x^^ 
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gulaled  perhaps  as  much  by  fears  of  distant  consequences  as  bjr  a 
present  rectitude.  Do  away  precedents,  and  the  House 
ight  pursue  unshackled  the  dictate  of  Virtue.  Andafter  all,  when 
precedents  are  sought  and  found,  the  House  actually  acts  upon  the 
opinion  of  its  legal  members— thus  subverting  the  very  nature  of  a 
court  of  equity.  It  would  seem  the  rational  and  consistent  course, 
that  in  the  House  of  Lords,  when  it  constitutes  such  a  court,  the  law 
lords  should  be  almost  the  last  to  give  a  sentiment ;  for  if  it  be  to 
be  decided  by  lawj'ers,  to  what  purpose  is  it  brought  to  the  House 

And  another  inconvenience  of  fixed  law — or  at  any  rale  of  fixed 
laws  such  as  ours  are — is,  that  in  cases  of  criminal  trials  the  jury 
are  bound  down,  as  we  have  before  noticed,  to  an  absolute  verdict 
either  to  acquit  the  prisoner  of  all  crime  and  exempt  him  from  all 
punishment,  or  to  declare  that  he  is  guilty  and  leave  him  lo  the 
sentence  of  the  court  Now  since  many  verdicts  are  founded  upon 
a  balance  of  probabilities — probabilities  which  leave  the  juror's  mind 
uncertain  of  the  prisoner's  guilt,  it  would  seem  the  dictate  of  reason 
that  corresponding  verdicts  shoiJd  be  ^iven.  If  it  is  quite  certain 
that  a  man  has  stolen  a  watch,  it  seems  reasonable  that  be  should 
receive  a  greater  punishment  than  he  of  whom  it  is  only  highly  pro- 
bable that  he  has  stolen  it.  But  the  verdict  in  each  case  is  the 
same^till,  as  the  probability  diminishes,  the  minds  of  the  jury  at 
last  preponderate  on  the  other  side,  and  they  pronounce  an  absolute 
verdict  of  acquittal.  From  this  state  of  things  it  happens  that  some 
are  punished  more  severely  than  the  amount  of  probability  warrants, 
and  that  many  are  not  punished  at  all,  because  there  is  no  alter- 
native to  the  jury  between  the  absolute  acquittal  and  absolute  con- 
viction. Now  the  imperfection  of  human  judgment,  the  impossibiliiy 
of  penetrating  always  into  the  real  facts  and  motives  of  men,  indi- 
cates that  some  penalties  may  justly  be  awarded,  even  though  « 
court  entertains  doubts  of  a  prisoner's  guilt.  Man  must  doubt 
because  he  cannot  know.  We  may  rightly  therefore  proceed  upon 
probabilities  and  punish  upon  probabilities;  so  that  we  should  not 
wholly  exempt  a  man  from  punishment  because  we  are  not  sure  that 
he  is  guilty,  nor  inflict  a  certain  stipulated  amount  of  ii  because  we 
arc  only  strongly  persuaded  ihat  he  is.  Punishment  may  rightly 
then  be  regulated  by  probabilities  :  but  how  shall  this  be  done  with- 
out a  large  discretionary  power  in  those  who  judge  ?  And  how  shall 
such  disctetionarypowerbeexerciscd  whilst  we  act  upon  the  maxims 
of  fixed  la*  f 

The  requisition  of  what  is  called  legal  proof  n  one  result  of  fixed 
Jaw  that  is  attended  with  much  e\'\\.    \\  "nov  vinfte^victiilY  happens 
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that  a  man  who  claims  a  right  adduces  such  evidence  of  its  validity 
that  the  court — ^that  every  man — is  convinced  he  ought  to  possess 
it :  but  there  is  some  deficiency  in  that  precise  kind  of  proof  which 
the  law  prescribes ;  and  so,  in  deference  to  law,  justice  is  turned 
away.  It  is  the  same  with  crimes.  Crimes  are  sometimes  proved 
to  the  satisfaction  of  every  one  who  hears  the  evidence ;  but  because 
there  is  some  want  of  strict  legal  proof,  the  criminal  is  ag^n  turned 
loose  upon  society.  Such  things  decisions  founded  upon  equity 
would  do  away.  All  that  the  court  would  require  would  be  a  satis- 
factory conviction  of  the  prisoner's  guilt  or  of  the  claimant's  rights; 
and  having  obtained  that  satisfaction,  it  would  decide  accordingly. 

Here,  too,  a  consideration  is  suggested  respecting  the  prerogative 
which  is  vested  in  the  crown  of  pardoning  offenders.  The  crown, 
if  any,  is  doubtless  the  right  repository  of  this  prerogative ;  but  it  is 
not  obvious,  upon  principles  of  equity,  that  any  repository  is  right. 
If  an  offender  deserves  punishment,  he  ought  to  receive  it — and  if 
he  does  not  deserve  it,  no  sentence  ought  to  be  passed  upon  him. 
This,  of  which  the  truth  is  very  obvious,  simply  considered,  is  only 
untrue  when  you  introduce  fixed  laws.  These  fixed  laws  require 
you  to  deliver  a  verdict,  and,  when  it  is  delivered,  to  pass  a  sen- 
tence ; — and  then,  finding  your  sentence  is  improper  or  unjust,  you 
are  obliged  to  go  to  a  court  of  equity  to  remedy  the  evil.  Why 
should  we  pass  a  sentence  if  it  is  not  deserved  ?  Why  is  a  sentence 
the  indispensable  consequence  of  a  verdict  ?  Why  rather  is  a 
formal  verdict  pronounced  at  all  ?  There  appears  in  the  view  of 
equity  no  need  for  all  these  forms.  What  we  want  is  to  assign  to 
an  offender  his  due  punishment ; — and  when  no  other  is  assigned, 
there  is  no  need  for  prerogatives  of  pardon. 

Proceeding,  then,  upon  the  conviction  that  law  as  distinguished 
from  justice  is  attended  with  many  evils,  let  us  enquire  whether  the 
obstacles  to  decisions  by  considerations  of  justice  are  insuperable. 
Now  I  do  believe  that  many  of  the  objections  which  suggest  them- 
selves to  an  enquirer's  mind  are  really  adventitious — that  the  ad- 
ministration of  simple  justice  may  be  detached  from  many  of  those 
^inconveniences  which  attach  no  doubt  to  ill-constituted  discretionary 
courts.  So  confident  has  been  the  objection  to  decisions  upon  rules 
of  equity,  that  Dr.  Paley,  in  the  eighth  chapter  of  the  Political 
division  of  his  Philosophy,  has  these  words :  *  'Wi^  first  maxim  of  a 
free  state  is,  that  the  laws  be  made  by  one  set  of  men  and  ad- 
ministered by  another.  When  these  offices  are  united  in  the  sante 
person  or  assembly,  particular  laws  are  made  for  particular  cases, 
springing  oftentimes  from  partial  motives,  and  directed  to  private 
ends  J    But  if  these  partial  motives  and  pnvaXfc  wA-^  caLTL\ifc  h^^sJ^ 
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great  degree  excluded,  the  objection  which  is  founded  upon 
them  is  in  a  great  degree  or  wholly  at  an  end.  If  these  offices  were 
any  person  or  assembly,  appointed  or  constituted  as  the 
administrators  of  justice  «Pif  rtr^,  1  doubt  not  that  partial  motives 
and  private  ends  would  prevail.  But  the  necessity  for  this  is 
merely  assumed;  and  upon  this  assumption  Paley  proceeds:  'Let 
it  be  supposed  that  the  courts  of  Westminster  Hall  made  their  own 
laws,  or  that  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  with  the  king  at  their 
head,  tried  and  decided  causes  at  their  bar' — then,  he  says,  the  in- 
clinations of  the  judges  would  inevitably  attach  on  one  side  or  the 
other,  and  would  interfere  with  the  integrity  of  justice.  No  doubt 
this  would  happen  .  but  because  this  would  happen  to  the  courts  of 
Westminster  Hall,  or  to  the  legislative  assemblies,  it  does  not  follow 
that  it  would  happen  to  all  arbitrators,  however  appointed.  Thus 
it  is  that  the  mind,  habitually  associating  ideas  which  may  reason- 
ably be  separated,  founds  its  conclusions,  not  upon  the  proper  and 
essential  merits  of  the  question,  but  upon  the  question  as  it  is  acci- 
dentally brought  before  it.  The  proper  ground  on  which  to  seek 
objections  to  decision  on  rules  of  equity,  is  not  in  the  want  nf 
adaptation  of  present  judicial  institutions,  but  on  the  impracticability 
of  framing  institutions  in  which  these  rules  might  safely  prevail ; 
and  this  impracticability  has  never,  so  far  as  the  writer  knows,  been 
shown. 

Now,  without  assigning  the  extent  to  which  arbitration  may 
eventually  take  place  of  law,  or  the  degree  in  which  it  mxy  be 
adopted  in  the  present  state  of  any  country,  it  may  be  asked — Since 
a  large  number  of  disagreements  are  actually  settled  by  arbitration, 
that  is,  by  rules  of  equity,  why  may  not  that  number  be  greatly 
creased  ?  It  is  common  in  cases  of  partnership,  and  other  agree- 
ments between  several  parties,  to  stipulate  that  if  a  difference  arise! 
it  shall  be  settled  by  arbitrators.  It  must  be  presumed  that  ttUs 
mode  of  settling  is  regarded  as  the  best,  else  why  formally  stipulaW' 
for  it  ?  The  superiority,  too,  must  be  discovered  by  experience.  If' 
is  then  in  fact  found  that  a  great  number  of  questions  of  property; 
and  other  concerns  are  settled  more  cheaply  and  more  sati^actorily-' 
by  equity  than  by  law.  Why  then,  we  repeat,  may  not  that  num- 
ber be  indefinitely  increased,  or  who  will  assign  a  limit  to  its  increase? 
Now  the  constitution  of  these  efHcient  courts  of  equity  is  not  per- 
manent. They  are  not  composed  of  judges  previously  appointed 
to  decide  all  disputes.  They  are  nut  composed,  as  the  courts  of 
Westminster  Hall  arc,  or  as  the  Houses  of  Parliament  are,  or  rs 
benches  of  magistrates  are.  If  they  were,  ihey  would  be  open  to 
the  undue  influence  and  private  purposes  o(  \W«c  vi^to  t^onv^osed 
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them.  But  the  members  of  these  courts  are  appointed  by  the  dis- 
putants themselves,  or  by  some  party  to  whom  they  mutually  ag^ee 
to  commit  the  appointment  Supposing  then  the  worst,  that  the 
disputing  parties  appoint  men  who  are  interested  in  their  favour ;  still 
the  balance  is  equal :— both  may  do  the  same.  The  court  is  not  in- 
fluenced by  undue  motives,  though  its  members  are  ;  and  if,  in 
consequence  of  such  motives  or  of  any  other  cause,  the  court  cannot 
agree  upon  a  verdict,  what  do  they  do  ?  They  appoint  an  umpire, 
or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  the  disputants  appoint  one.  This 
umpire  must  be  presumed  to  be  impartial ;  for  otherwise  the  dis- 
putants would  not  both  have  assented  to  his  appointment.  At  the 
worsty  then,  an  impartial  decision  may  be  confidently  hoped  ;  and 
what  may  not  be  hoped  under  better  circumstances  ?  It  is,  I  be- 
lieve, common  for  disagreeing  parties  to  nominate  at  once  dis- 
interested and  upright  men  ;  and  if  they  do  this,  and  take  care,  too, 
that  they  shall  be  intelligent  men,  almost  everything  is  done  which 
is  in  the  power  of  man  to  secure  a  just  decision  between  them. 

Disinterestedness — uprightness — intelligence  : — these  are  the 
qualities  which  are  needed  in  an  arbitrator.  That  he  should  be 
disinterested ;  that  is,  that  he  should  possess  no  motive  to  prefer 
the  interests  of  either  party,  is  obviously  indispensable.  But  this  is 
not  enough.  Other  motives  than  interest  operate  upon  some  men ; 
and  there  is  no  sufficient  security  for  the  integrity  of  a  decision,  but 
in  that  habitual  uprightness  in  the  arbitrator  by  which  the  sanctions 
of  morality  are  exercised  and  made  influential  The  requisiteness 
of  intelligence,  both  as  it  implies  competent  talent  and  competent 
knowledge,  is  too  manifest  for  remark. 

Now,  one  of  the  great  objections  which  are  made  to  a  judicature 
appointed  for  the  decision  of  one  dispute,  and  that  one  only,  is,  'the 
want  of  legal  science ' — '  the  ignorance  of  those  who  are  to  decide 
upon  our  rights.'  ^  This  objection  applies  in  great  force  to  ordinary 
juries,  but  it  scarcely  applies  at  all  to  intelligent  arbitrators  properly 
selected — and  not  applying,  we  are  at  liberty  to  claim  in  favour  of 
arbitration  without  abatement,  *  that  indifferency,'  that '  integrity,' 
that '  disinterestedness,'  which  it  is  allowed  that  a  casual  judicature 
possesses. 

Men  become  skilful  by  habit  and  experience.  The  man  who  is 
now  selected  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  to  exercise  the  office  of  an 
arbitrator,  feels  perhaps  some  difficulties.  He  is  introduced  into  a 
new  situation  in  society  ;  and,  like  other  novices,  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  he  will  be  under  difficulties  respecting  his  decision.    But  if  the 
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system  of  arbitration  should  become  as  common  as  lawsuits  are 
would  soon  leam  expertness  in  the  duties  of  arbitrators. 
If,  in  a  moderate  town,  there  were  twelve  or  twenty  men,  whose 
characters  and  knowledge  recommended  them  generally,  and  espe^j 
cially  to  the  confidence  of  their  neighbours— these  are  the  men  who , 
would  be  selected  lo  adjust  their  disputes.  And  even  if  the 
individualswerenoloftenemployed,the  habit  of  judging,  a  familiarityi 
with  such  matters,  becomes  diffused,  just  as  every  other  specii 
of  knowledge  becomes  diffused  upon  subjects  that  are  iommt 
the  world. 

Another  ground  of  difficulty  to  an  arbitrator  in  the  present 
of  things  Is  the  habit,  which  is  so  general  in  the  community,  of  re- 
ferring for  justice  to  rules  of  law.  A  man  when  he  enters  an  arbitra- 
tion room  is  continually  referring  in  his  mind  to  law-books  and 
precedents.  This  is  likely  to  confuse  his  principles  of  decision,  to 
intermix  foreign  things  with  one  another,  and  to  prodi 
perhaps  a  decision  founded  half  upon  law  and  half  upon  justice. 
This  may  indeed  occasionally  be  in  some  sort  imposed  upon  him- 
at  least  he  would  feel  a  hesitation,  a  sort  of  repugnance  lo  deliver 
decision  which  was  absolutely  contrary  to  the  rule  of  law.  But  this 
inconvenience  is  in  a  great  degree  accidental  and  factitious.  As 
the  principles  of  equity  assumed  their  proper  dominance  in  the  ad- 
justment of  disputes,  fixed  laws  would  pro  port!  on  ably  decline  in 
influence  and  in  their  practical  hold  upon  the  minds  of  men.  Their 
judgments  would  gradually  become  emancipated  from  this  species 
of  shackle ;  they  would  rise,  disencumbered  of  arbitrary  maxims, 
and  decide  according  to  those  maxims  of  moral  equity  for  the  dic- 
tates of  which  no  man  has  far  lo  seek.  The  whole  system  lends  to 
the  mvigoration  and  elevation  of  ihe  mind.  A  man  who  is  con- 
scious of  an  absolute  authority  to  decide— of  an  uncontrolled  dis- 
cretionary power,  in  a  question  perhaps  of  important  interests,  is 
animated  by  the  moral  eminence  of  his  station  to  exen  a  vigorous 
and  honourable  endeavour  to  award  sound  justice, 
expect  in  such  a  man,  what  we  find  '\n  arbitrary 'yaAgts,iitaX\Ai 
very  absoluteness  will  make  him  capricious  and  tyrannical ;  for  the 
moment  he  has  pronounced  his  decision,  a  calamity,  if  that  decisiOB, 
have  been  unjust,  awaits  him  ;— the  reprobation  of  his  neighbours,! 
of  his  friends,  and  of  the  public.  The  exercise  of  his  discreii 
bound  to  the  side  of  uprightness,  though  not  by  ordinary  pains 
penalties,  yet  by  virtual  pains  and  penalties,  which  to  such  mei 
are  chosen  for  arbitrators  are  amongst  the  most  powerful  thai 
be  applied. 

One  thing  is  indispensable  to  anex\.cn4c4  s^wiwci  a^  ai\ii.vca.\ian.jl 
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that  the  civil  magistrate  should  sanction  its  decisions  by  a  willing 
•enforcement  of  the  verdict.  It  is  usual  for  disputants  who  refer  to 
arbitrators  to  sign  an  agreement  to  abide  by  their  decision ;  and 
this  agreement  may  by  some  simple  process  of  law  be  enforced. 
The  law  does  indeed  now  sanction  arbitrations  ;  but  then  it  is  in  a 
formal  and  expensive  way.  A  deed  is  drawn  up,  and  a  stamp 
must  be  affixed,  and  a  solicitor  must  be  employed  ; — so  that  at  last 
the  disagreeing  parties  do  but  partly  reap  the  benefits  of  arbitra- 
tion. This  should  be  remedied.  The  reader  will  observe  that  I 
-say  law  is  wanted  to  enforce  the  decisions  of  equity.  No  doubt  it 
is.  It  is  wanted  for  the  same  reason  as  government  is  wanted,  to 
^xert  power,  which  power,  it  is  evident,  must  be  exercised  by  the 
government.  But  if  any  critic  should  say  that  this  acknowledges 
the  insufficiency  of  equity,  I  answer,  that  we  are  speaking  of  un- 
connected thing^.  The  business  of  equity  is  to  decide  between 
right  and  wrong,  and  to  say  what  is  right — with  which  the  inflic- 
tion of  penalties  or  the  enforcement  of  decisions  has  no  concern. 
A  court  and  jury  say  that  a  man  shall  be  sent  for  six  months 
to  a  prison,  but  it  forms  no  part  of  their  business  to  execute  the 
sentence. 

With  respect  to  the  applicability  of  courts  of  equity  to  criminal 
trials,  I  see  nothing  that  necessarily  prevents  it.  Men  who  can 
judge  respecting  matters  of  property  and  personal  rights  can  judge 
respecting  innocence  and  guilt.  In  one  view,  indeed,  they  can 
Judge  more  easily ;  because  moral  desert  is  determinable  upon 
more  simple  and  obvious  principles  than  claims  of  property. 
Many  who  would  feel  much  difficulty  in  deciding  involved  disputes 
about  money  or  land,  would  feel  none  in  determining,  with  suffi- 
cient accuracy,  the  degree  of  an  offender's  guilt 

It  being  manifest,  then,  that  offences  against  the  peace  of 
society  may  be  as  properly  referred  to  courts  of  equity  as  questions 
-of  right — what  should  be  the  constitution  of  such  a  court  ?  But 
here  the  reader  is  to  remember,  that  the  objection  is  not  merely  or 
principally  to  the  constitution  of  present  courts,  but  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  fixed  law  upon  which  justice  is  administered.  So  that,  if 
principles  of  equity  were  substituted,  the  constitution  of  the  court 
would  become  a  secondary  concern  ;  and  courts  consisting  of  a 
jury  and  a  judge  might  not  be  bad,  though  they  were  not  the  best, 
i^half  a  dozen  intelligent  and  upright  men  could  be  appointed  to 
examine  the  truth  of  charges  against  a  prisoner,  and  if  they  were 
allowed  to  award  a  just  punishment,  I  should  have  little  fear,  after 
making  allowances  for  the  frailties  of  humanity,  tbuaX  xScavc  \Kxcd^sC\^^ 
^ould  generaJJy  be  just ;— at  any  rate,  thai  V3afc>j  ^  wiSA  \sfc  xsNsst^ 
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accordant  with  justice  than  penalties  which  are  regulated  by  fixed 
law.  The  difficulty  is  in  procuring  the  arbitrators,  a  difficulty 
greater  than  that  which  obtains  in  cases  of  private  right.  For  in 
the  first  place  offenders  against  the  peace  of  sociely  generally 
excite  the  feelings  of  the  pubhc,  and  especially  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, against  them.  Men  too  often  prejudge  cases,  a.nd  the 
prisoner  is  frequently  condemned  in  the  public  mind  before  any 
evidence  has  been  brought  before  a  jury.  This  indicates  a  diffi- 
culty in  selecting  impartial  men.  And  then,  in  the  case  of  arbitni- 
tions,  each  party  chooses  one  or  more  of  the  judges.  Shall  the 
same  privilege  be  allowed  to  persons  charged  with  crime?  If  it 
were,  would  they  not  select  persons  who  would  frustrate  all  the 
endeavours  to  administer  jnstice  ?  Besides,  where  is  the  conflicting 
parly  who  shall  be  equally  interested  in  appointing  arbitrators  of 
opposite  dispositions  ?  And  if  both  did  appoint  such,  what  is  the 
hope  of  a  temperate  and  rational  decision  ?  Again,  there  are 
offences  which  are  regarded  with  peculiar  severity  by  particular 
classes  of  men.  A  court  composed  of  country  gentlemen  would 
hardly  award  a  fair  verdict  against  a  poacher. 

These  considerations  and  others  indicate  difficulty;  and  per- 
haps the  difficulty  cannot  better  be  avoided  than  by  a  court  selected 
by  chance.  In  the  selection  of  juries  there  have  recently  been 
introduced  improvements.  Still,  if  equity  rather  than  law  is  to  be 
regarded,  something  more  is  needed.  Now^  though  a  jury  be 
ignorant,  the  judge  is  learned ;  and  a  learned  judge  is  indispensable 
where  law  is  to  be  applied.  But  if  simple  justice  be  the  object, 
such  a  judge  becomes  comparatively  little  requisite  ;  yet  when  we 
have  dispensed  with  the  intelligence  of  the  judge,  we  must  provide 
for  greater  intelligence  in  the  jury.  A  Jury  from  the  lower  classes 
of  the  community  may  serve  with  tolerable  sufficiency  the  purposes 
of  justice  in  the  present  system  ;  but  if  they  were  converted  ftom 
jurymen  into  arbitrators,  much  more  of  intelligence,  and,  we  may 
add,  much  more  of  elevation  of  character,  is  required.  To  en- 
deavour to  obtain  this  intelligence  and  uprightness  by  a  mode  of 
chance  selection  must  always  be  very  uncertain  of  success.  11 
those  who  were  eligible  for  this  species  of  jury  were  obliged  to 
possess  a  certain  qualification  in  point  of  property  ;  if,  of  those 
who  were  thus  eligible  a  competent  number  were  selected  by 
ballot,  and  if  the  prisoner  and  the  prosecutor  were  allowed  a  latge 
right  of  chiillcngc,  perhaps  every  thing  would  be  done  which  is  in 
the  power  of  man. 

The  number  of  arbitrators  who  form  a  court  ol  equity  should 
aiv/aiyi  be  small.     Lar^  numbers  cficcl  Vcss  ^otiA  tf  ittMnwlaiing 
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\irisdom,  than  harm  by  putting  off  patient  investigation  to  one 
another,  and  by  'dividing  the  shame'  of  a  partial  decision. 

The  members  of  such  courts,  though  capable  of  deciding  with 
competent  propriety  on  questions  of  right  and  wrong  when  facts 
are  laid  before  them,  may  be  incapable,  from  want  of  habit,  of 
eliciting  those  facts  from  reluctant  or  partial  witnesses.  Now,  I 
perceive  no  reason  why,  both  in  criminal  and  civil  courts,  a  person 
could  pot  be  employed  whose  profession  it  was  to  elicit  the  truth. 
Is  he  to  be  a  pleader  or  an  advocate?  No.  The  very  name  is 
sufficient  to  discredit  the  office  in  the  view  of  pure  morality.  One 
professional  man  only  should  be  employed.  That  one  should  be 
employed  by  neither  party  separately,  but  by  both,  or  by  the  state. 
It  should  be  his  simple  and  sole  business  to  elicit  the  truth,  and 
to  elicit  it  from  the  witnesses  of  both  sides.  Securities  against 
corruption  in  this  man  are  obviously  as  easy  as  in  arbitrators 
themselves.  The  judges  of  England  evince,  in  general,  an  admir- 
able example  of  impartiality ;  and  as  to  corruptness,  it  is  almost 
unknown.  What  reason  is  there  for  questioning  that  officers  such 
as  we  speak  of  may  not  be  incorrupt  and  impartial  too  ?  If  hand- 
some remuneration  be  necessary  to  secure  them  from  undue  influ- 
ence and  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  their  office,  let  them  by  all 
means  have  it.  Even  in  a  present  court  of  law  or  justice-r- 
suppose  the  examination  of  witnesses  was  taken  from  barristers 
and  conducted  by  the  judge,  does  not  every  man  perceive  that  the 
truth  might  be  elicited  by  one  interrogator  of  the  witnesses  of  both 
parties  ?  And  does  not  every  one  perceive  that  such  an  interro- 
gator would  elicit  it  in  a  far  more  upright  and  manly  way  than  is 
now  the  case  ?  Pleading  is  a  thing  which,  in  the  administration 
of  justice,  ought  npt  to  be  so  much  as  named. 

Bearing  along  in  our  minds,  then,  the  inconveniences  and  the 
evils  of  Fixed  Laws — let  us  suppose  that  a  circuit  was  taken,  and 
that  courts  were  held  from  which  the  application  of  fixed  law  was, 
so  far  as  is  practicable,  excluded.  Suppose  these  courts  to  consist 
of  three  or  five  or  seven  men,  selected  according  to  the  utmost 
skill  of  precautionary  measures,  for  their  intelligence  and  upright- 
ness, and  of  one  publicly  authorised  and  dignified  person,  whose 
office  it  should  be  to  assist  the  court  in  the  discovery  of  the  truth. 
Suppose  that,  when  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  as  far  as  possible  the 
motives  and  intentions  of  the  parties,  were  laid  open,  these  three, 
or  five,  or  seven  men,  pronounced  a  decision  as  accordant  as  they 
could  do  with  the  immutable  principles  of  right  and  wrong,  and 
excluding*  almost  all  reference  to  fixed  laws,  and  preccdetas^  ^\s5^ 
technicalities  ; — is  it  not  probable,  is  \t  tioX  xeaLSOT^a\:k\&^\.o  ^^^^^x. 
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that  the  purposes  of  justice  would  be  more  effeciuaUy  answered 
than  they  are  at  present  ?  And  even  if  justice  was  not  better 
administered  would  not  such  a  system  exclude  various  existing 
evils  connected  with  legd  institutions,  evils  so  great  as  to  be  real 
calamities  to  the  state  ? 

Perhaps  il  is  needless  to  remark,  chat  all  courts  of  equity  which 
are  recognised  by  the  state  should  be  public.  Individuals  who 
refer  their  disputes  to  private  arbitrators  may  have  them  privately 
adjusted  if  they  please.  But  publicity  is  a  powerful  means  of 
securing  that  impartiality  which  it  is  the  tirst  object  in  the  admin- 
istration of  justice  to  secure. 

There  is  one  advantage,  collateral  indeed  to  the  administration 
of  equity,  hut  not  therefore  the  less  considerable,  that  it  would 
have  a  strong  tendency  to  diffuse  sound  ideas  of  justice  in  the 
public  mind.  As  it  is,  it  may  unhappily  be  alarmed  that  courts  of 
judicature  spread  an  habitual  confusion  of  ideas  upon  the  subject  ; 
and,  what  is  worse,  very  frequently  inculcate  that  as  just  which  is 
really  the  contrary.  Our  notions  of  a  court  of  judicature  are,  or 
they  ought  to  be,  that  it  is  a  place  sacred  to  justice.  But  when, 
superinduced  upon  this  notion,  it  is  the  fact,  that  by  very  many  of 
its  decisions  justice  is  put  into  the  background  ;  that  law  is  elevated 
into  supremacy  j  that  the  technicalities  of  forms,  and  the  finesse  of 
pleaders,  triumph  over  the  decisions  of  rectitude  in  the  mind — the 
effect  cannot  be  otherwise  than  bad.  It  cannot  do  otherwise  than 
confound,  in  the  public  mind,  notions  of  good  and  evil,  and  teach, 
them  to  think  that  every  thing  is  virtuous  which  courts  of  justice 
sanction.— If,  instead  of  this,  the  public  were  habituated  to  a 
constant  appeal  to  equity,  and  to  a  constant  conformity  to  its 
dictates,  the  effect  would  be  opposite,  and  therefore  good.  Justice 
would  stand  prominently  forward  to  the  public  view  as  the  object 
of  reverence  and  regard.  The  distinctions  between  equity  and  in- 
justice would  become,  by  habit,  broad  and  defined.  Instead  of 
confounding  the  public  ideas  of  morality,  a  court  of  judicature 
would  teach,  very  powerfully  teach,  dLscriminaiion.  A  court, 
seriously  endeavouring  to  discover  the  decision  of  justice,  and 
uprightly  awarding  it  between  man  and  man,  would  be  a  spectacle 
of  which  the  moral  influence  could  not  be  lost  upon  the  people. 

In  thus  recommending  the  application  of  pure  moral  principles 
the  administration  of  justice,  the  writer  does  not  presume  10 
hovj  far  the  present  condition  of  human  virtue  may  capaci- 
tate a  legislature  to  exchange  fixed  rules  of  decision  (or  the 
judgments  of  upright  men.    That  it  may  be  done  to 
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greater  extent  than  it  is  now  done,  he  entertains  no  doubt.  A 
legislature  might  perhaps  beg^n  with  the  pernicious  species  of 
arbitrary  rules  which  consists  of  technicalities  and  forms.  To 
deny  justice  to  a  man  because  he  has  not  claimed  it  in  a  specific 
form  of  words,  or  because  some  legal  inaccuracy  has  been  com- 
mitted in  the  proceedings,  must  always  disapprove  itself  to  the 
plain  judgments  of  mankind.  Begin  then  with  the  most  palpable 
and  useless  rules.  Whatever  can  be  dispensed  with,  it  is  a  sacred 
duty  to  abolish,  and  every  act  of  judicious  abolition  will  facilitate 
the  abolition  of  others  : — it  will  prepare  the  public  mind  for  the 
contemplation  of  purer  institutions,  and  gradually  enable  it  to 
adopt  those  institutions  in  the  national  practice. 

As  to  the  particular  modes  of  securing  the  administration  of 
simple  justice,  the  writer  would  say,  that  those  which  he  has 
suggested,  he  has  suggested  with  deference.  His  business  is 
rather  with  ^<t  principles  of  sound  political  institutions  than  with 
the  form  and  mode  of  applying  them  to  practice.  Other  and 
better  means  than  he  has  suggested  are  probably  to  be  found. 
The  candid  reader  will  acknowledge,  that  in  advocating  institutions 
so  different  from  those  which  actually  obtain,  the  political  moralist 
is  under  peculiar  difficulties  and  disadvantages.  The  best  machi- 
nery of  social  institutions  is  discovered  rather  from  experience 
than  from  reasoning,  and  upon  this  machinery,  in  the  present 
instance,  experience  has  thrown  little  light 


Here,  as  in  some  other  parts  of  this  work,  the  reader  will  observe  that  alter- 
ations are  proposed  and  improvements  sugfi^ested  which  have  been  actually 
adopted  since  these  Essays  were  written.  Our  courts,  and  also  the  legislature, 
have  lately  paid  some  attention  to  the  modes  in  which  public  justice  is  adminis- 
tered. As  vet,  the  alterations  which  have  been  made  are  chiefly  confined  to 
the  criminal  laws  ;  but  our  judges  are  now  beginning  to  exert  the  discretionary 
power  which  is  vested  in  them,  in  preventing  Uie  course  of  justice  from  being, 
so  frequently  as  it  heretofore  has  been,  intercepted  by  technicalities  and  vert^ 
inaccuracy.  Of  this  the  public  had  lately  an  instance  in  the  case  of  Gulley  v. 
the  Bishop  of  Exeter.  A  Parliamentary  Commission  has  been  appointed,  and 
is  now  sitting,  whose  object  it  is  to  devise  improvements  in  'the  practice  of  our 
courts  of  judicature. — Ed.  1828. 


CHAPTER   XI. 

OF  THE  PROPER  SUBJECTS  OF  PENAL  ANIMADVERSION. 

The  man  who  compares  the  actions  which  are  denounced  as  wron^ 
in  the  Moral  Law  with  those  which  are  pumsVv^d  >Qrj  on^  %q>««ccw* 
ment,  wiH  find  that  they  arc  far  from  an  accotd^ccicj^.    "T^afc  Viwc^ 
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Law  declares  many  actions  to  be  wicked  which  human  institutions 
do  not  punish  ;  and  there  are  some  that  these  institutions  punish, 
of  which  there  is  no  direct  reprehension  in  the  communicated  Will 
of  God. 

It  is  not  easy  to  refer  all  these  incongruities  to  the  application 
of  any  one  general  principle  of  discrimination.  You  cannot  say 
that  the  magistrate  adverts  only  to  those  crimes  which  are  per- 
nicious to  society,  for  all  crimes  are  pernicious.  Nor  can  you  say 
that  he  selects  the  grealest  for  his  animadversion,  because  he 
punishes  many  of  which  the  guilt  is  incomparably  less  than  others 
which  he  passes  by.  Nor  again,  can  you  say  that  he  punishes 
only  those  in  which  there  is  an  injured  and  complaining  party  ; 
for  he  punishes  some  of  which  all  the  parties  were  voluntary  agents. 
Lastly — and  what  seems  at  first  view  very  extraordinary — we  find 
that  civil  governments  create  offences  which,  simply  regarded,  have 
no  existence  in  the  view  of  morality,  and  punish  them  with  severity, 
whilst  others,  unquestionably  immoral,  pass  with  impunity. 

The  practical  rule  which  seems  to  be  regarded  in  the  selection 
of  offences  for  punishment,  is  founded  upon  the  existing  circum- 
stances of  the  community. 

Offences  against  which,  from  any  cause,  the  public  disappro- 
bation is  strongly  directed,  are  usually  visited  by  the  arm  of  the 
civil  magistrate,  partly  because  that  disapprobation  implies  that 
the  offence  disturbs  the  order  of  society,  and  partly  because,  in  the 
case  of  such  offences,  penal  animadversion  is  efficient  and  vigorous 
by  the  ready  co-operation  of  the  public.  Thus  it  is  with  almost  all 
offences  against  property,  and  with  those  which  personally  injure 
or  alarm  us.  Every  man  is  desirous  of  prosecuting  a  housebreaker, 
for  he  feels  that  his  own  house  may  be  robbed.  Kvery  man  is 
desirous  of  punishing  an  assault  or  a  tlircatening  letter,  because  he 
considers  that  his  peace  may  be  disturbed  by  the  one,  and  his 
person  by  the  other.  This  general  and  strong  reprobation  makes 
detection  comparatively  easy,  and  punishment  efficient 

Examples  of  the  contrary  kind  are  to  be  found  in  the  crimes  of 
drunkenness,  of  profane  swearing,  of  fornication,  of  duelling.  Not 
that  we  have  any  reason  to  expect  that  at  the  bar  of  heaven  some 
of  these  crimes  will  be  at  all  less  obnoxious  to  punishment  than  the 
former,  but  because,  from  whatever  reason,  the  public  very  negli- 
gently co-operate  with  law  in  punishing  them,  and  manifest  little 
desire  to  see  its  penalties  inflicted.  An  habitual  drunkard  does 
more  harm  to  his  family  .and  to  the  world  than  he  who  picks  my 
pocket  of  a  guinea  ;  yet  we  raise  a  hue  and  cry  after  the  thief,  «ind 
sudet  the  other  to  become  dmnV  evw>f  da.^.    Sq  \V  \^  vivtK  duelling 
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and  fornication.  The  public  know  very  well  that  these  things 
are  wrong,  and  pernicious  to  the  general  welfare  ;  but  scarcely  any 
one  will  prosecute  those  who  commit  thenu  The  magistrate  may 
make  laws,  but  in  such  a  state  of  public  feeling  they  will  remain  as 
a  dead  letter ;  or,  perhaps  which  is  as  bad,  be  called  out  upon 
accidental  and  irregular  occasions. 

Another  rule  which  appears    to   be  practically,  though  not 
theoretically,  adopted  is,  to  punish  those  offences  of  which  there  is 
a  natural  prosecutor.    Thus  it  is  with  every  kind  of  robbery  and 
violence.     Some  one  especially  is  aggrieved  :  the  sense  of  griev- 
ances induces  a  ready  prosecution,  and  whatever  is  readily  pro- 
secuted by  the  people  will  generally  be  denounced  in  the  laws  of 
the  state.    The  opposite  fact  is  exhibited  in  the  case  of  many 
offences  against  the  public,  such  as  smuggling,  and  generally  in 
the  case  of  all  frauds  upon  the  revenue.     No  individual  is  especially 
aggrieved  (unless  in  the  case  of  regular  dealers  whose  business  is 
injured  by  illicit  traders),  and  the  consequence  is,  either  that 
numberless  frauds  of  this  kind  are  suffered  to  pass  with  impunity, 
or  that  the  government  is  obliged  to  employ  persons  to  detect  the 
offenders,  and  to  prosecute  them  itself.    There  are  some  crimes 
which  seem  in  this  respect  of  an  intermediate  sort ;  where  there 
is  a  natural  prosecutor,  and  yet  where  that  prosecutor  is  not  the 
most  aggrieved  person.    This  is  instanced  in  the  case  of  seduction. 
The  father  prosecutes,  but  he  does  not  sustain  one  half  the  injury 
that  is  suffered  by  the  daughter.    There  are  obvious  reasons  why 
the  most  injured  party  should  be  at  best  an  inefficient  prosecutor ; 
and  the  result  is  consonant — that  this  offence  is  frequently  not 
punished  at  all,  or,  as  is  the  case  in  our  own  country,  it  is  punished 
very  slightly — so  slightly,  that  in  no  case  does  the  person  of  the 
offender  suffer.    This  lenity  does  not  arise  from  the  venialness  of 
this  crime,   or  that  of  adultery.     They  are  amongst  the  most 
enormous  that  can  be  perpetrated  by  man.     Of  the  less  flagitious  of 
the  two,  it  has  been  affirmed  '  that  not  one  half  of  the  crimes  for 
which  men  suffer  death  by  the  laws  of  England  are  so  flagitious 
as  this.'*      This  enormity  is  distinctly  asserted  in  both  the  Old 
Testament  and  the  New  :  in  the  first,  adultery  was  punished  with 
death  ;  in  the  second,  both  this  and   fornication,  which  is  less 
criminal  than  seduction,  is  repeatedly  assorted  with  the  greatest  of 
crimes,  and  alike  threatened  with  the  tremendous  punishments  of 
religion. 

Such    considerations   lead    the    enquirer  to  expect  that  the 

*  Pa7c7,  Mor,  and  PoL  Phil,  b.  ^  p.  3.— Scductien. 
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ofTences  which  are  denounced  in  a  statute  book  will  t 
relation  to  the  state  of  virtue  in  i!ie  people.  The  n 
people  are,  the  greater  will  be  the  number  of  crimes  which  can  be 
efficientlj'  visited  by  the  arm  of  power.  Thus,  during  some  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  that  is,  during  the  interregnum,  adulter)' 
was  punished  with  death  ;  and  it  may  be  remarked,  without  paying 
a  compliment  to  the  religion  or  politics  of  those  times,  that  the 
actual  practice  of  morality  was  then,  amongst  a  large  proportion  of 
the  nation,  at  a  higher  standard  than  it  is  now.  No  society  exists 
without  some  species  of  penai  justice — from  thai  of  a  gang  of  thieves 
to  that  of  a  select  and  pious  Christian  community.  The  thieves 
will  punish  some  crimes,  but  they  will  be  few.  The  virtuous 
community  will  punish,  or,  which  for  our  present  purpose  is  the 
same  thing,  animadvert  upon,  very  many.  In  a  well-ordered 
family  many  things  arc  held  to  be  offences,  and  are  noticed  as  such 
by  the  parent,  which  in  a  vicious  family  pass  unregarded. 

When,  therefore,  we  contemplate  the  unnumbered  offences 
against  morality  which  the  magistrate  does  not  attempt  to  dis- 
courage, we  may  take  comfort  from  hoping  that,  as  the  Wrtue  of 
mankind  increases,  it  may  increase  in  more  than  a  simple  ratio. 
As  the  public  become  prepared  for  it,  governments  will  lend  iheir 
aid  ;  and  thus  they  who  have  now  little  restraint  from  some  crimes 
but  that  which  exists  in  their  own  minds,  may  hereafter  be  deterred 
by  the  fear  of  human  penalty.  And  this  induces  the  observation, 
that  to  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  increasing  the  subjects  of 
penal  animadversion  is  both  impolitic  and  wrong.  This,  unhappily, 
has  frequently  been  done  in  our  own  country.  Some  public  writers 
(writers  not  of  great  eminence  lo  be  sure)  have  taken  great  pains  to 
ridicule  legislation  respecting  cruelly  to  animals — and  the  cndca- 
n  the  part  of  we!!  disposed  men  lo  enforce  almost  obsolete 
i  against  some  olhcr  common  crimes.  There  are,  surely, 
a  sufficiency  of  obstacles  to  the  extension  of  the  subjects  of  penal 
legislation,  without  needlessly  adding  more.  Besides,  these  men 
directly  encourage  the  crime.  To  sneer  at  him  who  prosecutes  a 
ferocious  man  for  cruelty  to  an  animal  is  to  encourage  cruelty. 
When  a  man  is  brought  before  a  magistrate  for  profaneness — to 
joke  about  how  the  culprit  swore  in  the  court  is  to  leach  men  lo  be 
profane. 


That  which  we  have  called,  in  the  commencement  of  this 
chapter,  the  cnticn  of  offences,  demands  peculiar  sohciiudeon  the 
part  of  a  government.  By  a  created  offence,  I  mean  an  act  which, 
?,  would  be  no  offence  at  all.    Of  this  diss  are  sqj] 
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offences  against  the  game  laws.  He  who  on  another  continent 
was  accustomed  without  blame  to  knock  down  hares  and  pheasants 
as  he  found  occasion,  would  feel  the  force  of  this  creation  of 
offences  when,  on  doing  the  same  thing  in  England,  he  was  carried 
to  a  jail.  The  most  fi-uitful  cause  of  these  factitious  offences  is  in 
extensive  taxation.  When  a  new  tax  is  imposed,  the  legislature 
endeavours  to  secure  its  due  payment  by  requiring  or  forbidding 
certain  acts.  These  acts,  which  antecedently  were  indifferent, 
become  criminal  by  the  legislative  prohibition,  or  obligatory  by  the 
legislative  command  ;  and  non-compliance  is  therefore  punished  as 
an  offence  by  the  civil  power.*  There  is  no  more  harm  in  a  man's 
buying  brandy  in  France  and  bringing  it  to  England,  than  in  buy- 
ing a  horse  of  his  neighbour.  The  law  lays  a  duty  upon  brandy, 
prohibits  any  man  from  bringing  it  to  the  country  except  through  a 
custom-house,  and  treats  as  criminals  those  who  do. 

Now  we  do  not  afHrm  that  those  who  commit  these  created 
offences  do  not  absolutely  offend  against  morality.  They  do 
offend  ;  for  in  general  ever)*  evasion  or  violation  of  the  laws  of  the 
state  is  an  immoral  act  But  this  does  not  affect  the  truth,  that 
such  offences  should  be  as  few  as  they  can  be.  The  reasons  are, 
first,  that  they  are  encroachments  upon  civil  liberty,  and  secondly, 
which  is  our  present  concern — that  they  are  pernicious  to  the 
public.  Men  perceive  the  distinction  between  moral  crimes  and 
legal  crimes,  without  perhaps  ever  having  enquired  into  its  founda- 
tion. And  they  act  upon  this  perception.  He  who  has  been  con- 
victed of  killing  hares,  or  evading  taxes,  or  smuggling  lace,  is  com- 
monly willing  to  tell  you  of  his  exploits.  He  who  has  been  convicted 
of  stealing  from  his  neighbour  hangs  down  his  head  for  shame.  The 
sanctions  of  law  ought  to  approve  themselves  to  the  common  judg- 
ments of  mankind.  Whatever  the  state  denounces,  that  the  public 
ought  to  feel  to  be  criminal,  and  to  be  willing  to  suppress.  The 
penalties  of  the  law  ought  to  be  accompanied  in  men's  minds  by  the 
sanction  of  morality.  They  should  feel  that  to  be  punished  by  a 
magistrate  was  tantamount  to  being  a  bad  man.  When,  instead  of 
this,  there  is  an  intricate  admixture — when  we  see  some  things  which 
are,  simply  regarded,  innocent,  visited  by  the  same  punishment  as 
others  that  all  men  feel  to  be  wicked,  men  are  likely  to  feel  a  di- 
minished respect  for  penal  law  itself.  They  learn  to  regard  the 
requisitions  of  law  as  having  little  countenance  from  rectitude ;  and 

*  I  have  somewhere  met  with  a  book  which  contended  that  to  commit  these 
created  offences  was  no  breach  of  morality.   This,  however,  is  not  true,  becatxse 
the  obligation  to  obey  civil  government,  in  its  ionoceoX  «QakRMD«Q8t&«>&  <Sft«^ 
stated  in  the  Moral  Law. 
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think  that  to  violate  them,  though  it  may  be  dangerous,  is  not  wrong; 
It  does  not  approve  itself,  as  a  whole,  to  the  public  judgment ;  and 
there  are  many  perhaps  who  feel,  on  this  account,  a  diminished  re- 
spect for  penal  institutions,  without  being  able  to  assign  the  reason. 

In  the  extension  of  this  political  and  moral  evil  the  greatest  of 
all  agents  is  war.  With  respect  to  the  creation  of  ofTenceSy  it 
stands  sui  generis^  and  converts  a  greater  number  of  indifferent 
actions  into  punishable  ones  than  all  other  agents  united.  War 
produces  the  extensive  taxation  of  which  we  speak;  but  the 
practical  system  has  offences  peculiar  to  itself — offences  which  the 
Moral  Law  of  our  Creator  never  denounced,  but  which  the  system 
of  war  visits  with  tremendous  punishments.  Adam  Smith  adverts 
to  this  deplorable  circumstance.  He  says,  that  the  punishment  of 
death  to  a  sentinel  who  falls  asleep  upon  his  watch,  'how  necessary 
soever,  always  appears  to  be  excessively  severe.  The  natural 
atrocity  of  the  crime  seems  to  be  so  little,  and  the  punishment  so 
great,  that  //  is  with  great  difficulty  that  our  heart  can  reconcile 
itself  to  it?  *  Nor  will  the  heart,  nor  ought  the  heart,  ever  to  be 
reconciled  to  it.  It  is,  I  know,  perfectly  easy  to  urge  arguments  in 
its  favour  from  expediency  and  the  like  ;  but  urge  these  arguments 
as  you  may,  the  uninitiated  or  unhardened  heart  will  never  be  con- 
vinced ;  and  it  is  vain  to  tell  us  that  that  is  right  which  the 
immutable  dictates  in  our  minds  pronounce  to  be  wrong.  There 
are,  indeed,  few  spectacles  more  calculated  to  sicken  the  heart  and 
to  make  it  turn  in  disgust  away  from  the  monstrousness  of  human 
institutions,  than  a  contemplation  of  martial  law — a  code  which  not 
only  creates  a  multiplicity  of  offences  that  were  never  prohibited  by 
our  merciful  Parent,  but  which  visits  the  commission  of  those 
offences  with  inflictions  that  ought  not  to  be  so  much  as  named 
amongst  a  Christian  people. 

Whilst  then  the  philanthropist  hopes  that  some  of  those 
intrinsically  criminal  actions  to  which  human  pcncilties  are  not 
attached,  will  one  day  become  the  object  of  their  animadversion, 
he  hopes  that  this  other  class,  which  arc  not  intrinsically  vicious, 
will  gradually  be  expunged  from  amongst  penal  laws.  Doth 
the  additions  to,  and  the  deductions  from,  the  system  which 
morality  dictates,  are  the  result  of  the  impure  or  corrupt  condition 
of  society. 

Meanwhile  some  approaches  to  a  justcr  standard  to  regulate 
penal  animadversion  may  be  made,  by  transferring,  in  our  own 
country,  some  offences  from  the  civil  to  the  criminal  courts.    An 

*   Theory  of  yhrAil  Stntimtnii, 
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instance  exists  in  the  crime  of  seduction  and  its  affinities.  This 
•crime,  whether  we  regard  it  simply  or  in  its  consequences,  or  in  the 
deliberation  with  which  it  is  committed,  is,  as  we  have  just  seen, 
excessively  flagitious.  How  then  does  it  happen  that  its  perpetra- 
tion is  regarded  as  a  matter  for  the  cognizance  only  of  legal  courts, 
and  for  the  punishment  only  of  a  pecuniary  fine  ?  What  should  we 
say  to  that  mode  of  justice  which  allowed  the  ruffian  who  assaults 
your  person  to  escape  by  paying  money  1  Yet  even  a  severe  assault 
does  not  approach  in  enormity  to  the  crime  of  which  we  speak. 
I  would  punish  seducers  in  their  persons.  I  would  send  them  to 
prison  like  other  malefactors ;  and  oblige  them  to  labour,  or  subject 
them  to  that  system  of  prison  discipline  which  might  give  hope  (if 
any  thing  could  give  hope)  of  reformation.  Alas !  if  there  is  no 
reason  for  not  acting  thus,  there  is  a  motive.  That  class  of  society 
to  whom  the  framing  of  laws  is  entrusted  regard  the  crime  with 
very  ambiguous  detestation.  *  The  law  of  honour,'  it  is  said, 
^applauds  the  address  of  a  successful  intrigue.'  How  should  they 
who  value  themselves  upon  being  the  subjects  of  the  law  of  honour, 
wish  to  consign  a  man  to  prison  for  that  which  the  law  of  honour 
applauds  ?  I  doubt  not  that,  if  seduction  were  confined  to  low  life, 
the  legislature  would  quickly  send  seducers  to  the  criminal  courts. 
Would  they  were  sent !  The  very  idea  of  the  punishment  would, 
amongst  gay  men  in  the  superior  walks  of  life,  often  prevent  the 
crime.  To  be  seized  by  police  !  To  be  carried  to  a  jail !  To  be 
brought  to  the  bar  with  thieves  and  murderers  !  To  be  sentenced 
by  the  court  !  To  be  carried  back  to  labour  in  a  prison,  or  to  be 
embarked  for  New  South  Wales  ! — The  idea,  I  say,  of  this  would 
go  far  to  prevent  the  perpetration  of  this  abandoned  crime. 

Duelling  is  another  of  the  crimes  which  should  be  prosecuted 
in  criminal  courts.  It  is  indeed  prosecuted  there  if  anywhere  ;  but 
it  is  seldom  prosecuted  at  alL  The  ultimate  cause  is  easily  dis- 
covered : — the  crime  is  sanctioned  by  the  law  of  honour.  Like  the 
preceding,  if  it  were  practised  only  by  the  poor,*  it  would  quickly 
be  visited  by  the  arm  of  the  law.  Of  the  probability  of  this,  we 
have  an  illustration  in  the  case  of  boxing.  One  or  more  of  the 
judges  have  recently  declared,  that  if  a  man  is  convicted  of  having 
caused  another's  death  in  a  boxing  match,  they  will  inflict  the 
sentence  which  the  law  denounces  upon  manslaughter.    The  law 


*  In  France,  it  is  said,  and  in  America,  duelling  is  descending  to  the  inferior 
classes  of  society.     If  this  should  become  geneiW,  we  may  soon  reckon  upon 
an  efficient  diminution  of  the  practice.    The  rich  will  forbear  it  on.  aacA^sstX.  ^^ 
its  vulgarity,  and  they  will  take  care  to  punish  ilNiYiiexi  \X\&  '^TQxXv&n^  ctc^c^X^^^^ 
poor. 
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of  honour  has  no  voice  here  ;  and  here  the  voi<x  of  leuon  and 
common  sense  is  regarded.  Make  boxing  matches,  like  duelling^ 
a  part  of  the  system  of  the  law  of  honour,  and  we  shall  bear  very 
little  about  the  punishment  of  manslaughter.  The  reader  saw,  in 
the  last  Essay,  what  an  influence  the  law  of  honour  had,  in  a  case 
of  duelhng,  on  the  mind,  and  on  the  charge  of  a  judge  on  the  Scotch 
bench. — These  things  suggest  sorrowful  reflections  1 

Much  and  very  contradictory  declamation  is  often  employed 
respecting  the  treatment  which  is  due  to  those  who  become  in- 
solvent By  our  present  law  the  debtor  may  be  arrested,  that  is, 
he  may  be  imprisoned  ;  on  which  account  it  may  be  allowable  to 
range  the  discussion  under  the  head  of  penal  law.  Imprisonment 
for  debt  is,  in  effect,  a  penalty,  although  it  be  not  inflicted  by  a 

One  class  of  persons  declaims  against  the  oppression  of  im- 
muring men  in  a  prison  who  have  committed  no  crime  ;  against 
the  cruelty  of  the  relentless  creditor  who,  when  misfortune  has 
overtaken  a  fellow  creature,  adds  to  bis  miseries  the  terrors  of  tho 
law,  and  deprives  him  of  the  opportunity  of  exertion,  and  his  bmily 
of  the  means  of  support  ; — and  all  this,  it  is  said,  is  done  without 
obtaining  any  other  advantage  to  the  persecutor  than  the  gratifi- 
cation of  his  resentment  or  malignity.  Another  class  expatiates 
upon  the  unprincipled  fraud  which  is  committed  upon  industrious 
traders  by  spendthrifts  or  villains— upon  the  hardship  of  leaving 
honest  men  at  the  mercy  of  every  idle  or  profligate  person  who  has 
address  enough  to  obtain  credit,  and  upon  the  absurdity  of  that 
philanthropy  which  would  prevent  them  from  deterring  him  from 
bis  frauds  by  the  terrors  of  a  jail. 

To  determine  between  these  vehement  and  conflicting  opinions, 
the  great  question  is.  Whether  a  debtor  is  a  criminal f  If  he  is, 
there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not  be  treated  as  a  criminal ;  and 
if  he  is  not,  there  is  no  reason  why  an  innocent  man  should  meet 
the  fate  which  is  due  only  to  the  guilty.  These  contradictory 
opinions  appear  to  result  from  the  circumstance,  that  one  set  of 
persons  regard  insolvents  as  criminals,  and  the  other  as  unfortunate 
men.  The  truth,  however,  is  that  many  are  of  one  class  and  many 
of  the  other.  It  is  therefore  no  subject  of  surprise  that  when  one 
set  of  persons  view  one  side  of  the  question,  and  another  the 
opposite,  they  should  involve  themselves  and  the  subject  in  conflict 
and  contradiction. 

From  these  considerations  one  conclusion  appears  plainly  to 
follow— that  no  undiscriminating  law  upon  the  subject  can  be  even 
tolerably  just ;  that  to  concede  the  power  of  imprisoning  all  debtors 
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is  to  permit  oppression :  that  to  deny  it  to  any,  is  to  withhold 
punishment  from  guilt.  In  order  therefore  to  attain  the  ends  of 
justice,  it  is  absolutely  indispensable  that  discrimination  should  be 
made  in  every  individual  case. 

Suppose,  then,  the  first  legal  step  towards  enforcing  payment 
from  a  debtor  were,  not  to  obtain  a  writ,  but  to  summon  him  before 
a  magistrate.  If  he  refuses  to  attend  to  the  summons  a  warrant 
might  be  granted  for  his  arrest,  since  the  reasonable  inference 
woald  be,  that  his  motives  for  withholding  payment,  or  the  causes 
by  which  he  had  become  unable  to  pay,  were  such  as  he  was  afraid 
to  acknowledge.  If  he  attended,  the  case  would  be  heard — not 
from  lawyers  but  from  the  parties  themselves.  Supposing  it 
appeared  that  the  debtor  was  capable  of  paying  but  unwilling,  or 
that,  although  then  unable,  his  inability  had  been  occasioned  by 
manifest  misconduct : — let  him  be  committed  to  prison.  And  why  ? 
Because  he  is  an  offender  against  public  justice,  and,  like  other 
offenders,  should  await  his  punishment 

Supposing,  again,  it  appeared  that  the  debtor  could  not  pay, 
and  that  his  insolvency  involved  no  fault  : — let  him  be  regarded  as 
a  man  overtaken  by  misfortuue,  as  a  man  whom  it  would  be 
oppressive  and  wrong  to  punish,  and  who  therefore  should  be  set 
at  large.     His  property  of  course  would  be  secured. 

Discrimination  of  this  kind,  whatever  might  be  the  mode  of  its 
exercise,  appears  to  be  a  sine  qua  non  of  the  administration  of 
justice.  It  is  exceedingly  obvious  that  when  actions  of  which  the 
external  consequences  may  be  the  same,  result  some  from  innocent 
and  some  from  criminal  causes,  they  should  not  receive  the  same 
treatment  at  the  hand  of  the  law  : — ^just  as  he  who  accidentally 
occasions  a  man's  death  should  not  receive  the  same  treatment  as 
he  who  commits  murder.  Now  this  manifest  requisite  of  justice  is 
in  no  other  way  attainable  in  the  case  of  insolvency,  than  by  in- 
vestigating the  conduct  of  every  individual  man. 

When  the  criminal  debtors  are  conmiitted  like  other  criminals 
to  prison,  they  should  be  regarded  as  public  offenders,  and  as  such 
become  amenable  to  penal  animadversion.  Courts  of  a  simple 
construction  might  perhaps  be  erected  for  this  class  of  offenders, 
which  might  possess  the  power  of  awarding  such  punishments  for 
the  various  degrees  of  guilt  as  the  law  thought  fit  to  prescribe. 
Nor  does  there  appear  any  reason  for  deviating  materially  from 
those  species  of  punishment  which  are  properly  employed  for  other 
offenders,  because  insolvency  is  occasioned  by  guilt  in  endless 
g^dations,  and  sometimes  by  great  crime.  The  number  of  in- 
solvents who  are  entirely  innocent  is  comparatively  small,  and  of 
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those  who  are  not  innocent  the  gradations  of  criminality  ue  irith- 
out  end.  Some  are  incautious  or  imprudent,  some  are  heedlewlr 
and  some  shamefully  negligent,  and  some  again  are  atrociously 
profligate.  The  whole  amount  of  injury  which  is  inflicted  upon 
the  people  of  this  country  by  criminal  insolvency,  is  much  greater 
than  that  which  is  inflicted  by  any  one  other  crime  which  is 
ordinarily  punished  by  the  law.  Neither  swindling,  nor  forgery, 
nor  robbery,  in  their  varieties,  produces  an  equal  amount  of  mis* 
chief.  To  every  single  individual  who  loses  his  property  by  theft 
or  fraud,  there  are  probably  twenty  who  lose  it  by  criminal  debtors. 
Such  facts  evidently  furnish  weighty  considerations  for  the  legis- 
lator as  the  guardian  of  the  public  welfare  ;  and  that  system  of 
jurisprudence  is  surely  defective  which  allows  so  much  public 
mischief  almost  without  restraint.  Justice  and  policy  alike  indicate 
the  necessity  of  more  efficient  security  against  the  want  of  probity 
in  debtors  than  has  hitherto  been  furnished  by  the  law. 

A  man  who  begins  liusiness  with  a  thousand  pounds  of  his  owii, 
and  who  keeps  a  stock  of  goods  to  the  value  of  fifteen  hundred,  is 
obliged  in  honesty  to  insure.  If  he  docs  not  insure,  and  a  fire 
destroys  his  goods,  so  that  his  creditors  lose  five  hundred  pounds, 
he  surely  is  chargeable  with  a  moral  offence.  It  cannot  be  just 
knowingly  to  endanger  the  loss  of  other  men's  property,  which  tuu 
been  entrusted  in  the  confidence  of  its  repayment  But  if  such  a 
man  commits  injustice  towards  others,  upon  what  grounds  is  he  to 
be  exempted  from  the  rightful  consequences  of  injustice  ?  We 
would  not  speak  of  such  a  man  as  a  criminal,  nor  affirm  that  he 
deserves  severity  or  punishment ;  but  we  say  that,  since  he  has 
needlessly  and  negligently  sacrificed  the  property  of  other  men,  it 
is  fit  that  the  penal  legislator  should  notice  and  discountenance  his 

Another  trader,  without  any  vicious  intention,  'neglects  his 
business.'  His  customers  by  degrees  leave  him.  Vear  passes  after 
year  with  an  income  continually  diminishing,  until  at  length  he 
finds  that  his  property  is  less  than  his  debts.  This  man  is  more 
vicious  than  the  former,  and  should  be  visited  by  a  greater  amount 
of  punishment  Another,  with  a  prosperous  business  and  no  great 
vices,  allows  a  more  expensive  domestic  establishment  tlian  his 
income  warrants.  His  property  gradually  lapses  away,  and  at  last 
he  cannot  pay  twenty  shillings  in  the  pound  to  his  creditors.  Can 
it  be  disputed  that  a  man  who  knows  that  he  is  in  a  course  of  U(e 
which  will  probably  end  in  defrauding  others  of  their  property, 
should  be  regarded  in  any  other  light  than  as  an  offender  against 
justice?    And  can  it  be  unreasonable  for  the  jurisprudence  of  a, 
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community  to  act  towards  such  an  offender  as  if  he  were  a  dishonest 
man? 

Another  engages  in  speculations  which  endanger  the  property 
of  his  creditors,  and  which,  if  they  do  not  succeed,  will  defraud 
them.  Such  speculations  certainly  are  dishonest ;  and  when  they 
prove  unsuccessful,  he  who  makes  them  should  be  treated  as  the 
conunitter  of  voluntary  fraud.  The  propriety  of  this  is  enforced  by 
the  consideration  that  it  is  nearly  impossible  for  creditors  to  provide 
against  such  fraudulence  ;  and  laws  should  be  severe  in  proportion 
as  the  facilities  of  wrong  are  great 

Such  gradations  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely,  until  we 
arrived  at  those  in  which  men  contract  debts  without  the  probable 
prospect  of  payment ;  and  thence  up  to  the  intentionally  and 
voluntarily  fraudulent.  For  such  offenders  the  penalties  should  be 
severe.  The  guilt  of  some  of  them  is  at  least  as  great  as  that  of 
him  who  robs  you  of  your  purse  or  forges  your  signature.  With 
respect,  indeed,  to  those  who  pursue  a  deliberate  course  of  fraud, 
and,  under  pretence  of  business,  possess  themselves  of  the  property 
of  others,  and  expend  it  or  carry  it  off,  there  are  few  crimes  con- 
nected with  property  that  are  equally  atrocious.  The  law,  indeed, 
appears  to  acknowledge  this,  for  its  penalty  for  a  fraudulent  bank- 
rupt is  desperately  severe.  Without  stopping  to  enquire  why  it  is 
so  seldom  inflicted,  one  truth  appears  to  be  plain,  that  a  penal 
system  which,  like  ours,  scarcely  adverts  to  crimes  so  extended 
and  so  great,  must  be  greatly  defective.  Surely  there  are  many 
persons  who  walk  our  streets  every  day,  yet  who  are,  in  the  view 
both  of  natural  and  of  Christian  justice,  incomparably  more  guilty 
and  more  justly  obnoxious  to  punishment,  than  the  majority  of 
those  whom  the  law  confines  in  jails  or  transports  beyond  the 
ocean. 

We  are  persuaded  that  if  the  penal  law  took  cognisance  of  all 
insolvents,  and  regarded  all  who  could  not  satisfactorily  account 
for  their  insolvency  as  public  delinquents — if  these  were  prosecuted 
as  systematically  as  thieves  are  now,  and  if  by  these  means  the 
idea  of  *  crime  *  was  associated  with  their  conduct  in  the  public 
mind,  the  deplorable  mischiefs  of  bankruptcy  would  be  quickly 
and  gfreatly  diminished.  In  the  restraint  of  all  crimes  the  power  of 
public  opinion  is  great.  At  present,  unhappily,  the  man  whose 
offence  is  justly  worthy  of  imprisonment  or  transportation,  obtains 
his  certificate,  and  then  becomes  the  accepted  associate  of  virtuous 
men.  But  teach  the  public  to  connect  with  him  the  idea  not  of  a 
bankrupt  but  of  a  prisoner ;  not  of  a  man  who  has  acted  dishonour- 
ably towards  his  creditors,  but  of  a  convicted  criminal— and  this 
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association  would  cease.  Who  would  admit  a  fbotpad  to  lus  table? 
And  who  would  admit  to  his  table  a  man  who  was  just  like  a  fi>ot- 
pad?  It  requires  little  knowledge  of  the  constitution  of  ■odety  to 
know,  that  when  tke  olTences  of  fraudulent  and  negligent  insolvency 
aie  ranked  in  the  public  estimation  with  those  of  ordinary  criminals, 
men  will  be  influenced  by  a  new,  and  a  poweriul,  and  ui  efflcient 
motive  to  avoid  them. 

It  is  a  question  that  involves  some  difficulties,  whether  the 
publication  of  statements  injurious  to  individuals,  to  a  govenunent, 
or  to  religion,  are  proper  subjects  of  penal  animadversion.  That 
the  publishers  of  these  statements  frequently  act  criminally  is 
certain,  and  they  are  therefore  justly  obnoxious  to  punishment :  but 
still  it  is  to  be  enquired,  whether  they  can  be  efficiently  punished ; 
and  whether,  if  they  be,  the  punishment  can  be  such  as  to  attain 
the  proper  ends  of  all  punishment — reformation,  example,  and 
redress. 

And  here  we  are  presented,  at  the  outset,  with  a  great  im- 
pediment resulting  from  the  nature  of  fixed  law.  If  a  libeller  is  to 
be  legally  punished,  the  law  must  give  some  definition  of  what  a 
libel  is.  Now  it  is  actually  impossible  to  frame  any  definition 
which  shall  not  either  on  the  one  hand  give  license  to  injuriona 
publications  by  its  laxity,  or  on  the  other  prohibit  a  just  publication 
of  the  truth  by  its  rigour.  The  utmost  sagacity  of  legislation  can- 
not avoid  one  of  these  two  consequences.  They  are  not  a  Scylla 
and  Charybdis  which  a  wary  helmsman  may  avoid  :  on  the  one  or 
the  other  the  legislator  will  infallibly  find  himself  wrecked. 

If  libellers,  like  other  offenders,  were  tried  by  courts  of  equity, 
which  were  guided  in  their  award  by  the  simple  merits  of  the  case, 
without  any  regard  to  the  definitions  of  law— the  case  would  be 
different.  We  might  then  expect  that  the  publication  of  wholesome 
truths  would  receive  no  punishment  though  they  constituted- what 
is  defined  to  be  a  libel  now,  and  that  the  publication  of  gratuitous 
malignity  w0»/i/ receive  a  punishment  though  lawyers  now  might 
say  that  the  book  was  not  a  libeL 

Yet  even  if  these  difficulties  resulting  from  the  vain  attempt  at 
legal  definitions  were  surmounted,  and  equity  alone  were  entrusted 
with  the  decision,  it  may  still  be  greatly  doubted  whether,  in  the 
large  majority  of  this  class  of  publications,  all  attempts  at  direct 
punishment  would  not  be  better  avoided. 

Refer  to  the  objects  of  punishment  Assume  for  the  present 
that  reformaiien  is  the  first     Is  it  probable,  from  the  motives  and 
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nature  of  the  ofTence,  that  the  refonnation  of  the  offender  can  often 
be  hoped  from  any  species  of  judicial  penalties? 

The  second  object  we  suppose  to  be  example.  Men  may,  no 
doubt,  be  deterred  from  publishing  injurious  statements  by  the 
fear  of  consequences  ;  and  thus  far  the  end  is  attained.  Supposing 
tliat  the  publishers  could  generally  be  discovered,  and  that  the 
decisions  of  the  courts  were  practically  just,  I  should  think  the 
•object  of  example  would  be  a  strong  reason  for  inflicting  judicial 
punishment  upon  the  libeller  :~still  other  considerations  will 
presently  be  submitted,  which  induce  the  belief  that  such  punish- 
ment is  not  the  most  effectual  nor  the  most  proper  means  of  pre- 
vention. 

Then  as  to  redress.  There  is  only  one  way  in  which  rational 
redress  can  be  attained  by  the  aspersed  party ;  and  that  is,  by 
proving  and  making  known  the  falsehood  of  die  aspersion.  liut 
this  can  be  done  without  applying  to  judicial  courts. 

The  reader  will  ask,  What  then  is  it  proposed  to  do  ?  and^  in 
furnishing  a  reply,  I  shall  proceed  upon  the  supposition  that  courts 
of  law  only  exist. 

A  statement  injurious  to  a  private  individual  is  published  to  the 
world.  He  prosecutes  the  libeller  under  tlie  most  favourable  cir- 
cumstances. He  can  prove  that  it  is  legally  a  libel,  and  he  can 
prove  also  that  it  is  false.  What  then  does  he  gain  by  proceeding 
to  law  ?  Nothing  individually,  but  that  he  proves  the  falsehood ; 
and  this  he  may  do  more  satisfactorily,  more  cheaply,  and  more 
efficiently,  without  a  court  of  law  than  within  it  If  there  are 
documents,  or  if  there  is  testimony  by  which  he  can  prove  the 
falsehood,  they  can  be  adduced  before  the  public  without  the  inter- 
vention oif  courts,  and  juries,  and  pleaders.  Besides,  the  verdict  of 
law  upon  such  cases  is  habitually  received  with  a  sort  of  suspicion 
and  want  of  confidence  in  its  foundation  ;  because  we  know  that 
verdicts  are  continually  given  against  the  publishers  of  libels 
although  the  libel  is  true.  Now,  in  whatever  degree  the  public 
doubts  respecting  the  absolute  falsehood  of  the  libel,  in  the  same 
degree  the  great  private  object  of  prosecuting  the  libeller  is  frus- 
trated. The  same  evidence  of  falsehood  adduced  without  the 
intervention  of  law,  would  be  much  more  effectual,  because  it 
would  be  exempted  from  the  same  suspicion. — I  put  other  motives 
to  prosecution,  such  as  a  regard  to  the  public,  out  of  the  question, 
because  these  are  not  often  the  motives  which  operate.  In  such 
matters  men  usually  act  not  from  public  but  from  private  views. 

But  the  prosecutor's  circumstances  may  be  less  favourable. 
Suppose  the  statement,  however  injurious,  is  not  legaUy  a  libeL 
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Then,  whatever  evidence  he  produces,  the  verdict  is  ■gaiiut  him, 
nnd  the  public,  who  do  not  trouble  themselves  with  nice  dis- 
tinctions, perhaps  think  that  the  imputation  upon  his  character  is 
deserved.  Again,  it  may  be  a  libel,  and  yet  he  may  &il  of  pn- 
ducing  legal  proof  The  most  mortifying  and  insignificant  de- 
ficiencies in  proof  disappoint  all  his  hopes.  The  publication  of  a 
libel  which  all  the  world  has  seen,  and  of  which  everybody  knows- 
the  publisher,  does  not  admit  perhaps  of  legal  proof!  No  man  can 
be  brought  forward  who  has  seen,  with  bis  own  eyes,  that  a  certain 
man  did  publish  it.  And  here  again  the  prosecutor  obtains  n» 
redress.  But  further.— Many  public  statements  are  libellous,  and 
are  cruelly  injurious  to  the  sufferer,  which,  nevertheless,  are  true. 
To  prosecute  these  statements  is  worse  than  merely  vain.  You 
only  extend  further  and  wider  the  reproach  which  was  confined 
within  narrower  limits  before.  You  make  the  evil  to  yourself  tnore 
intense  as  well  as  more  extended  ;  for  the  prosecuted  party  will  no- 
doubt  take  care  to  bring  proof  of  the  Iriith  of  his  statements. 
Thus  the  scandal  which  was  accepted  with  doubt,  and  by  a  few, 
previous  to  (he  trial,  is  accepted  with  certainty  and  by  a  multitude 
afterwards. 

What  then  is  to  be  done  ?  Is  every  man  to  be  at  liberty  to  say 
with  impunity  whatever  he  pleases,  true  or  false,  against  other 
men  ?  Not  with  impunity ;  but  with  iiiipimity  from  Ikt  taw. 
That  this  legal  impunity  may  be  productive  of  some  evils  is  un- 
doubtedly true.  Itut  the  question  is  not  whether  evils  exist,  but 
whether  they  can  be  remedied. — Let  us  suppose,  then,  that  there 
was  no  such  thing  as  libel  law.  I  think  it  probable  that  if  these 
laws  were  repealed  to-morrow,  the  press  would  quickly  inundate 
the  public  with  torrents  of  vililication  and  slander.  The  malignity 
of  bad  men  would,  for  a  while,  prevent  them  from  perceiving  the- 
alteration  which  awaited  the  public  habits.  They  would  think  that 
an  aspersion  would  continue  to  have  the  same  effect  in  practically 
injuring  and  blackening  the  character  of  others,  as  it  has  now,  that 
it  is  comparatively  unfrequent  from  the  restraints  of  law.  But 
what  would  be  the  result  ?  Inevitably  this  ;  that  the  public  would 
very  quickly  regard  libels  as  they  regard  all  other  common  things^ 
with  heedless  indifference.  They  would  not  seize  upon  them  as 
they  now  do  with  a  vicious  avidity.  Published  slander  would 
become  to  the  public,  what  the  abuse  of  fishwomen  is  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Billingsgate,  a  thing  which  they  do  not  regard — a 
thing  about  which  they  do  not  trouble  themselves  to  consider 
whether  the  mutual  vilifications  be  true  or  false,  and  for  which  they 
scarcely  think  either  the  worse  or  the  better  of  the  quarrellers. 
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With  respect  to  published  slander,  such  a  state  of  things  could  not 
last  Private  malignity  would  often  die  for  want  of  food.  It  would 
not  publish  the  aspersion  which,  when  published,  no  one  would 
regard,  and  the  flood  of  vituperation  would  soon  subside. 

But  suppose,  for  a  moment,  that  the  contrary  were  possible. 
What  would  then  happen?  Why,  the  public  would  habituate 
themselves  to  discrimination.  They  would  not,  they  could  not, 
accept  every  libel  as  true :  and  in  general  they  would  accept  tione 
as  true  of  which  the  truth  was  not  proved.  Here  again  the  desire 
of  virtue  would  be  in  a  great  degree  fulfilled ;  for  we  need  not 
trouble  oujrselves  to  repress  libels  by  which  no  man's  mind  is 
influenced.  In  all  suppositions,  too,  the  proper  means  of  redress 
are  in  the  sufferer's  power — to  adduce  proof  of  the  falsehood  and 
malignity  of  the  assertion.  And  this  is  not  only  the  greatest  object 
to  himself,  but  it  would  also  be  a  positive  punishment  to  the 
slanderer,  whilst  the  custom  would  become  a  terror  to  other  pro- 
mulgators of  slander.  What  punishment  is  so  likely  to  be  in- 
fluential as  to  be  proved  a,  malicious  and  lying  vilifier  of  innocent 
men  ?  What  motive  so  powerful  to  prevent  this  vilification  as  the 
knowledge  that  this  proof  would  be  laid  before  the  public  ? 

If  an  innocent  person,  whose  character  had  been  in  this  manner 
publicly  aspersed,  should  ask  what  I  would  advise  him  to  do  ? — I 
should  say — Think  nothing  of  law :  go  to  those  persons  who  have 
the  means  of  testifying  the  falsehood  of  the  aspersion ;  procure 
their  explicit  and  attested  allegations  ;  or,  if  by  any  other  means 
your  innocence  can  be  shown — avail  yourself  of  them,  and  forth- 
with lay  your  exculpation  before  the  public.  Here  the  great  end  is 
attained.  Your  character  is  not  injured  ;  and  as  to  the  slanderer, 
he  is  punished  by  being  made  the  subject  of  public  reprobation 
and  disgust.  A  few  days  previous  to  that  on  which  I  write,  a  wide 
extended  daily  newspaper  published  some  insinuations  against  the 
character  of  a  genUeman  eminent  in  society.  What  was  done  ? 
Why,  the  same  day  or  the  next,  a  nobleman  who  happened  to 
know  the  truth,  and  whose  word  no  one  would  dispute,  sent  a  note 
to  another  paper  saying,  tAe  insinuation  was  unfounded.  Was  not 
every  object  then  attained?  Would  this  gentleman  have  been 
further  benefited  by  prosecuting  the  editor  ?  or  could  this  editor 
have  been  more  appropriately  punished  than  by  this  exposure  of 
bis  malignity  ? 

But  it  will  be  said,  that  there  do  not  exist  the  means  of  dis- 
proving some  aspersions,  however  false.  This  is  correct ;  but 
what  is  to  be  done  ?  If  the  sufferer  cannot  disprove  it  in  a  news- 
paper or  pamphlet,  neither  can  be  in  a  court  of  law :  and  unless  ii 

CC 
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is  disprevtd,  a  prosecution,  besides  procuring  little  or  no  ndrai^ 
publishes  the  aspersion  to  a  tenfold  number.  Yet  such  «  peiMo 
may  demand  proof  of  the  slanderer,  and  requiie  that  he  come 
forward.  This,  and  such  things,  may  be  done  in  a  manner  that  so 
indicates  integrity  and  innocence,  that  in  failure  of  a  Justification 
of  the  slander  it  would  recoil  upon  the  author. 

The  most  pitiable  situation  is  that  of  a  person,  now  perbapa 
virtuous  and  good,  who  is  charged  with  some  of  the  crimes  or  vices 
of  which  he  was  actually  guilty  in  past  times.  Here  the  libel 
cannot  be  repelled,  for  it  is  true.  To  invite  investigation  is  to 
publish  and  deepen  the  slander.  It  must  therefore  be  borne:  a 
painful  alternative,  but  unavoidable ;  and  he  who  endures  it  will, 
perhaps,  if  he  be  now  a  Christian,  regard  it  with  humility,  as  a  not 
unjust  retribution  of  his  former  sins. 

But  to  allow  the  unrestrained  publication  of  facts  or  falsehood, 
is  not  a  mailer  purely  eviL  The  statutes  which  prevent  men  from 
publishing  libels  prevent  them  also  from  publishing  truths — truths 
which  all  men  ought  to  hear.  There  are  some  actions  which  can 
in  no  other  way  be  punished  or  discountenanced  than  by  exposing 
them  to  the  public  reprobation.  1  saw  the  other  day,  in  a  news- 
paper (I  think  these  popular  references  much  to  the  purpose),  a 
narrative  of  the  gross  cruelty  of  some  gcnlUntOH  to  his  horse,  by 
which  a  large  part  of  the  animal's  tongue  had  been  cut  or  torn  from 
its  mouth.  The  narrator  said  he  was  afraid  to  mention  this  man's 
name  on  account  of  the  libel  laws.  Suppose  the  statement  to  have 
been  true,  and  the  name  to  have  been  made  public  ;  would  it  not 
have  been  a  proper  and  a  severe  punishment  for  the  inhumanity? 
In  a  word,  oiis^t  not  such  charges  to  be  published  ? — And  thus  it 
would  be  with  a  multitude  of  other  offences,  for  which  scarcely  any 
punishment  is  so  effectual  as  the  reprobation  of  the  public  'There 
is  no  terror  that  comes  home  to  the  lieart  of  vice,  like  the  terror  of 
being  exhibited  to  the  public  eye.'  I  am  willing  to  acknowledge, 
th,-it  if  the  publication  of  many  species  of  vicious  conduct  was  more 
frequent — so  frequent  as  to  be  habitual,  it  would  eventually  tend  to 
the  extension  of  private  and  of  public  virtue.  Men  who  were  in 
^iny  way  ill-disposed  would  find  themselves  under  a  constant 
apprehension  of  exposure,  from  which  almost  no  vigilance  could 
secure  an  escape.  The  writer  from  whom  I  have  quoted  the 
sentence  above,  holds  much  stronger  language  than  mine,  '  It 
truth,'  says  he, '  were  universally  told  of  men's  dispositions  and 
actions,  gibbets  and  wheels  might  be  dismissed  from  the  face  of 
the  earth.  The  knave  unmasked  would  be  obliged  to  turn  honest 
in  his  own  defence.     Nay,  no  man  would  have  time  to  grow  a 
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knave.  Truth  would  follow  him  in  his  first  irresolute  essays,  and 
public  disapprobation  arrest  him  in  the  commencement  of  his 
career.'  ^  All  this  is  not  now  to  be  hoped :  yet  when  men  knew 
that  the  exposure  of  their  misdeeds  was  in  the  uncontrollable 
power  of  the  press,  and  that  there  were  no  means  of  securing 
themselves  from  its  punishment  but  by  being  virtuous,  would  not 
they  be  more  anxious  to  practise  virtue?  Would  not  the  dread 
of  exposure  operate  upon  some  of  the  unpunished  vices  of  private 
life,  as  the  dread  of  public  opinion  operates  upon  more  public  vices 
now  ?  The  restraining  power  of  public  opinion  we  know  is  great : — 
by  dispensing  with  libel  laws  we  should  extend  that  power. 

Finally,  the  repeal  of  these  laws  would  be  attended  with  one  or 
two  consequences.  If  the  consequence  was,  that  these  publications 
were  not  increased  in  number,  no  evil  could  be  done.  If  they 
were  increased,  and  greatly  increased  in  number,  the  public  would 
soon  learn  to  discriminate.  Tales  are  believed  now,  because  they 
are  seldom  told,  and  the  public  discrimination  is  not  sufficiently 
habituated  to  distinguish  the  false  from  the  true.  If  it  were,  the 
true  only  would  pass  current.  These  often  ought  to  pass ;  and  as 
to  the  false— who  would  publish  what  no  one  would  believe  ?' 

Publications  to  the  discredit  of  government  or  of  its  officers, 
assume  a  different  character ;  but  the  difference  appears  to  be 
such  as  still  more  strongly  to  argue  against  visiting  them  with 
legal  penalties.  Charles  James  Fox  remarked  upon  this  difference. 
He  thought,  however,  that  private  libels,  some  of  the  true  as  well 
as  the  false,  might  rightly  be  punished  by  the  state ;  but  *  in 
questions  relating  to  public  men,*  says  he,  *  verity  in  respect  of 
public  measures  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  complete  justification  of 
a  libel.'*  Whether  truth  be  a  justification  of  a  political  libel — is 
one  question.  Whether  such  a  libel  ought  to  be  punished  by  the 
law — is  another.  But  I  think  that  no  statement  respecting  public 
measures  ought  to  be  punished  by  the  law— for  this  simple  reason 
amongst  others : — if  the  statement  be  true,  it  is  commonly  right 
that  the  truth  should  be  publicly  known  ;  if  it  be  false,  the  mischief 
is  better  remedied  by  publicly  showing  the  falsehood  than  by  any 
other  means.    Surely  to  repel  the  aspersion  upon  public  men,  by 

*  Godwin,  Enq,  Pol.  JusU^  vol.  ii.  p.  643. 

•  I  learn  from  a  book  which  professes  to  give  information  respecting  •  So- 
ciety and  Manners  in  High  and  Low  Life,'  that  there  existed  (and  perhaps 
there  still  exists)  a  House  of  Call  in  London,  where  he  who  had  malice  with- 
out ability  might  bespeak  a  libel  upon  any  subject.  The  price  was  seven  and 
bixpcnce.  In  a  few  hours  he  might  hear  the  scandal,  if  such  was  his  order, 
sung  about  the  streets.  Such  a  fact  may  well  affect  our  resolution  to  punish 
libellers  by  the  grave  power  of  the  law. 

'  Fell's  Memoirs, 
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showing  that  it  is  unfounded,  is  more  conustent  with  the  digni^  of 
n  government  than  to  pursue  the  vituperator  with  fines  sad 
imprisonment.  Surely  this  more  dignified  couise  would  recooi- 
iticnd  the  government  and  its  measures  to  the  judgments  of  all  wise 
and  judicious  men. 

To  whiU  purpose  will  you  prosecute  a  trut  statement?  If  a 
himdrcd  men  hear  of  it  before  the  prosecution,  ten  thonmnd 
perhaps  will  hear  of  it  afterwards.  Nor  is  this  all :  for  I  scaicdjr 
know  an  net  which  can  more  powerfully  tend  to  wealeen  a.  govem- 
mcnt,  than  first  to  act  amiss,  and  then  vindictively  to  pursue  him 
who  mentiims  the  misconduct.  If  the  object  of  3  government  in 
Instituting  smh  .1  prosecution  be  to  strengthen  its  own  hands, 
surely  il  pursuc-.s  the  object  by  most  inexpedient  means  ; — and  as 
to  suppressing  truth  by  the  mere  influence  of  terror,  it  is  a  mode  of 
ICOvcrning  for  which  no  man  in  this  country  ought  to  lift  his  voice. 

A  very  seriotis  point  in  addition  is  this— that  almost  aS  political 
Ut>cls,  whether  irue  or  false,  are  countenanced  by  a  party.  A 
pn)Ncciiti(iu,  therefore,  however  seemingly  successfiil,  is  sometimeSi 
IMt.illy  dufoated,  because  the  party  recompenses  the  victim  for  his 
aulTcrings  or  his  losses.  The  prosecution  and  those  who  conduct 
it  become  the  laughing-stock  of  the  party.  In  the  days  of  Pitt,  a 
person  published  a  libel  which  that  statesman  declared  in  the 
House  of  Coninions  to  be  'the  most  infamous  collection  of  sedition 
and  treason  that  ever  was  published."  The  man  was  prosecuted, 
found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  some  imprisonment  What  was  the 
result  ?  Why  the  party  made  a  subscription  for  him  to  the  amount, 
it  was  s.iid,  of  /itiir  lliausaiid  pounds.  What  bad  man  would  not 
publish  a  libel  to  be  so  paid  ?  What  discreet  government  would 
prosecute  a  libel  to  be  so  defeated  ? 

But  if  the  iisea  of  a  free  statement  of  the  truth  be  so  great  in 
the  case  of  priv^ttc  persons,  much  more  is  it  desirable  in  the  case 
ol  political  afT^iirs.  To  discuss,  and,  if  needfiil,  temperately  to 
animadvert  upon  the  conduct  of  governments,  is  the  proper  busi- 
ness of  the  public.  How  else  shall  the  judgment  of  a  people  be 
called  forth  and  expressed?  How  else  shall  they  induce  an 
amendment  in  public  measures  ?  The  very  circutnstance  that 
government  is  above  the  customary  control  of  the  laws,  is  a  good 
reason  for  allowing  the  people  freely  to  deliver  their  sentiments 
upon  its  conduct  Many  ill  actions  of  the  private  man  may  be 
punished  by  the  law  1  but  how  shall  the  ill  actions  of  public  persons 
be  discountenanced  if  it  be  not  by  the  expression  of  the  public 

■  Gigbr^tUfi. 
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mind?  A  people  have  sometimes  no  other  means  of  promoting 
reformations  in  the  conduct  of  government  than  by  exposing  those 
parts  in  which  reformation  is  needed.  The  argument  then  is 
short — To  prosecute  false  political  libels  is  unreasonable,  for  there 
are  better  and  wiser  means  of  procedure.  To  prosecute  true  state- 
ments is  wrong,  because  truth  ought  to  be  freely  told ;  and  if  it 
were  not  wrong,  it  would  be  absurd,  because  a  government  inflicts 
more  injury  upon  itself  by  the  prosecution  than  was  inflicted  by  the 
statement  itself. 

As  the  subject  maligned  rises  in  dignity,  we  are  presented  with 
stronger  and  still  stronger  dissuasions  to  the  legal  prosecution  of 
the  maligner.  There  are  more  reasons  against  prosecuting  a 
political  than  a  private  aspersion  :  there  are  more  reasons  against 
prosecuting  aspersions  upon  religion  than  either. — Supposing, 
which  we  must  suppose,  that  relig^ion  is  true,  then  all  libels  upon  it 
must  be  false ;  and,  like  other  false  libels,  are  better  met  by  proving 
the  truth  than  by  punishing  the  liar.  *  Christianity  is  but  ill 
defended,'  says  Paley,  *  by  refusing  audience  or  toleration  to  the 
objections  of  unbelievers.*  *  It  is  a  scandal  to  religion  to  prosecute 
the  man  who  makes  objections  to  its  truths  :  for  what  is  the  in- 
ference in  the  objector's  mind  but  this,  that  we  resort  to  force 
because  we  cannot  produce  arguments?  Nor  let  me  be  misin- 
terpreted if  I  ask.  What  is  Christianity,  or  who  shall  define  it  ?  I 
may  be  of  opinion,  and  in  fact  I  am  of  opinion,  that  some  of  the 
doctrines  which  the  professors  of  Christianity  promulgate  are  as 
much  opposed  to  Christianity  as  some  of  the  arguments  of  un- 
believers. But  this  is  not  a  good  reason  for  making  my  judgment 
the  standard  of  Truth.  Yet,  without  a  standard,  how  shall  we 
prosecute  him  who  impugns  Christianity  ?  How,  rather,  shall  we 
know  whether  he  impugns  Christianity  or  something  else  ? 

Truth  is  an  overmatch  for  falsehood.  Where  they  are  allowed 
fairly  to  conflict,  truth  is  sure  of  the  victory.  Who  then  would  rob 
her  of  the  victory  by  silencing  falsehood  by  force  ?  It  is  by  such 
contests  that  the  cause  of  truth  is  promoted.  The  assailant  calls 
forth  defenders ;  and  it  has  in  fact  happened,  that  the  proofs  and 
practical  authority  of  religion  have  been  strengthened  by  defences 
which,  but  for  the  assaults  of  error,  might  never  have  been  made 
or  sought 

If  it  be  said  that  fair  argument,  however  unsound,  may  be 
tolerated,  and  that  you  only  mean  to  punish  the  authors  of  re- 

*  Mor,  and  Pol,  PhiL,  b.  5,  c.  9. 
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proachiid  and  scandalous  attacks  upon  religion — we  answer,  that 

these  attacks,  like  every  other,  are  better  repelled  by  exposure  or 

by  neglect  than  by  force.    You  can  scarcely  prosecute  these  bad 

men  (so  experience  teaches)  without  making  them  cry  out  about 

persecution,  and  without  calling  around  them  a  party  who  might 

otherwise  have  held  their  peace.    They  exclaim,  *The  sufferer 

believed  what  he  wrote,  and  thought  that  to  publish  it  was  for  the 

general  good  ! '    All  this  may  be  false,  but  it  is  specious.    At  any 

rate  you  cannot  disprove  it.     Sympathy  for  the    man  induces 

sympathy  for  his  principles. — Another  way  in  which  a  prosecution 

defeats  its  proper  object  is,  that  to  prosecute  a  writing,  whether 

scandalous  or  only  false,  is  a  sure  way  of  making  the  book  read. 

Thousands  enquire  for  a  profligate  book  because  they  hear  it  is  of 

so  much  importance  as  to  be  prosecuted,  who  else  would  not  have 

enquired  because  they  would  not  have  heard  of  it    So  it  was  about 

jrty  years  ago  with  Paine's  Works.    What,  says  gaping  curiosity, 

an  this  book  be,  which  ministers  and  bishops  are  so  anxious  that 

ire  should  not  read?    Multitudes  have  read  the  profligate  later 

vorks  of  the  unhappy  Lord  Byron,  but  probably  unnumbered 

nultitudes  more  would  have  read  them,  if  they  had  been  prosecuted 

t>y  the  Attorney- General  and  burnt  by  the  hangman.    As  it  is,  it 

tnay  be  hoped  they  will  sink  into  oblivion  by  the  weight  of  their 

>wn  obscene  profaneness.' 

One  objection  applies  to  nearly  all  prosecutions  of  books — that 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  restrain  the  licentiousness  of  the  press 
without  diminishing  its  wholesome  freedom.  The  boundaries  of 
freedom  and  licentiousness  cannot  be  defined  by  law.  No  law 
can  be  devised  which  shall  jit  once  exclude  the  evil  and  permit  the 
good.  Now  to  restrain  the  freedom  of  the  press  is  amongst  the 
greatest  mischiefs  which  can  be  inflicted  on  mankind.  The  reader 
will  be  prepared  to  acknowledge  the  magnitude  of  the  mischief,  if 
he  considers  how  powerful  and  how  proper  an  agent  public  opinion 
is  in  promoting  social  and  political  reformations.  There  is  no 
ag^t  of  reformation  so  desirable  as  the  quiet  influence  of  the  public 

>  This  man  affords  an  instance  of  tliat  strange  detraction  from  our  own 
reputation  with  posterity  to  which  we  liavc  before  referred.  He  certainly 
wished  that  '  dull  oblivion  '  should  not 

•Iwr 
I  lis  name  from  out  the  temple  where  the  dead 
Arc  honuur'd  by  the  nations.' 

How  preposterous,  then,  to  be  the  suicide  of  so  large  a  portion  of  his  hopes 
by  writing  what  experience  might  teach  him  the  aations  would  not  honour  1 
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judgment ;  and,  in  order  to  make  this  judgment  sound  and  power- 
ful, the  press  should  be  free. 

The  general  conclusion  that  is  suggested  by  the  present  chapter 
is  what  the  intelligent  and  Christian  reader  might  expect — that  the 
legislator  should  endeavour,  so  far  as  from  time  to  time  becomes 
practicable,  to  direct  penal  animadversion  to  those  actions  which 
are  prohibited  by  the  Moral  Law  ;  that  he  should  endeavour  this, 
both  by  addition  and  deduction  ;  by  ceasing  to  punish  that  which 
morality  does  not  condemn,  and  by  extending  punishment  to  more 
of  those  actions  which  it  does  condemn. 

As  to  the  seeming  exception  in  the  case  of  libels,  we  do  not 
contend  so  much  for  their  impunity  as  that  the  law  is  not  the  best 
means  of  punishment.  By  taking  the  care  of  restraining  this 
offence  from  the  law  and  placing  it  in  the  hands  of  the  public,  the 
punishment  would  sometimes  be  not  only  more  effectual  but  more 
severe. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

OF  THE  PROPER  1ENDS  OF  PUNISHMENT. 

Why  is  a  man  who  commits  an  offence  punished  for  the  act  ?  Is 
it  for  his  own  advantage,  or  for  that  of  others,  or  for  both  ? — For 
both,  and  primarily  for  his  own  :  *  which  answer  will  perhaps  the 
more  readily  recommend  itself,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  the  good  of 
others,  that  is,  of  the  public,  is  best  consulted  by  those  systems  of 
punishment  which  are  most  effectual  in  benefiting  the  offender 
himself. 

When  we  recur  to  the  precepts  and  the  spirit  of  Christianity, 
we  find  that  the  one  great  pervading  principle  by  which  it  requires 
us  to  regulate  oiu*  conduct  towards  others,  is  of  that  operative, 
practical  good- will— that  good- will  which,  if  they  be  in  suffering, 
will  prompt  us  to  alleviate  the  misery,  if  they  be  vicious,  will 
prompt  us  to  reclaim  them  from  vice.  That  the  misconduct  of  the 
individual  exempts  us  from  the  obligation  to  regard  this  rule,  it 
would  be  futile  to  imagine.  It  is  by  him  that  the  exercise  of  be- 
nevolence is  peculiarly  needed.    He  is  the  morally  sick,  who  needs 

^  '  The  end  of  all  cocrectton  is  either  the  amendment  of  wicked  men  or  to 
piefent  the  hiflnencp  of  ill  example.'  This  is  the  rule  of  Seneca ;  and  by 
«nMi4oiii^g  amHmlinnntHiit,  bo  appears  to  have  regaxded  it  as  the  primary 
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the  physician ;  and  such  a  physician  he,  who  by  comparison  is 
morally  whole,  should  be.  If  we  adopt  the  spirit  of  the  dcciara- 
tion, '  I  came  not  to  call  the  righteous  but  sinners  to  repentance' 
we  shall  entertain  no  doubt  that  the  reformation  of  offenders  is  the 
primary  business  of  the  Christian  in  devising  punishments.  There 
appears  no  reason  why,  in  the  case  of  public  criminals,  the  spirit 
of  the  rule  should  not  be  acted  upon — '  If  a  brother  be  overtaken 
in  a  fault  restore  such  an  one.'  Amongst  the  Corinthians  there 
was  an  individual  who  had  committed  a  gross  offence,  such  as  is 
now  punished  by  the  law  of  England.  Of  this  criminal  Paul  speaks 
in  strong  terms  of  reprobation  in  the  first  epistle.  The  effect 
proved  to  be  good  ;  and  the  offender  ha*'ing  apparently  become 
reformid,  the  Corinthians  were  directed  in  the  second  epistle  to 
forgive  and  to  comfort  him. 

When,  therefore,  a  person  has  committed  a  crime,  the  great 
duty  of  those  who  in  common  with  himself  are  candidates  for  the 
mercy  of  Cod,  is  to  endeavour  to  meliorate  and  rectify  the  dis- 
positions in  which  his  crime  originates ;  to  subdue  the  vehemence 
of  his  passions— to  raise  up  in  his  mind  a  power  that  may  countei^ 
act  the  power  of  future  temptation.  We  should  feel  towards  these 
mentally  diseased  as  we  feci  towards  the  physical  sufferer — com- 
passion ;  and  the  great  object  should  be  to  cure  the  disease.  No 
doubt,  in  endeavouring  to  attain  this  object,  severe  remedies  must 
often  be  employed.  It  is  just  what  we  should  expect;  and  the 
remedies  will  probably  be  severe  in  proportion  to  the  inveteracy 
and  malignity  of  the  complaint  But  still  the  end  should  never 
be  forgotten,  and  1  think  a  just  estimate  of  our  moral  obligations 
will  lead  us  to  regard  the  attainment  of  that  end  as  paramount  to 
every  other. 

There  is  one  great  practical  advantage  in  directing  the  attention 
especially  to  this  moral  cure,  which  is  this,  that  if  it  be  successful, 
it  prevents  the  offender  from  offending  again.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  proportion  of  those  who,  having  once  suffered  the  stated 
punishment,  again  transgress  the  laws  and  are  again  convicted,  ia 
great.  But  to  whatever  extent  refomation  was  attained,  this  un- 
happy result  would  be  prevented. 

The  second  object  of  punishment,  that  of  example,  appears  t» 
be  recognised  as  right  by  Christianity,  when  it  says  that  the  magis- 
trate is  a 'terror' to  bad  men;  and  when  it  admonishes  such  to 
be  '  afraid '  of  his  power.  There  can  be  no  reason  for  speaking  of 
punishment  as  a  terror,  unless  it  were  right  to  adopt  such  punish- 
as  would  deter.     In  the  private  discipline  of  the  church  the 


I 
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_  ments  as  would  deter,     in  the  private  discipline  of  the  church  the       m 

^^H      same  idea  is  kepi  in  \iew  : — '  Them  that  sin  rebuke  before  all,  Iha  ^^k 
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4)thers  also  may  fear,*  *  The  parallel  of  physical  disease  may  also 
:still  hold.  The  offender  is  a  member  of  the  social  body ;  and  the 
physician  who  endeavours  to  remove  a  local  disease  always  acts 
with  a  reference  to  the  health  of  the  system. 

In  stating  reformation  as  the  first  object,  we  also  conclude  that 
i^  in  any  case,  the  attainment  of  reformation  and  the  exhibition  of 
example  should  be  found  to  be  incompatible,  the  former  is  to  be 
preferred.  I  say  if\  for  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  such  cases 
will  ever  arise.  The  measures  which  are  necessary  to  reformation 
itiust  operate  as  example  ;  and  in  general,  since  the  reformation  of 
the  more  hardened  offenders  is  not  to  be  expected,  except  by  severe 
measures,  the  influence  of  terror  in  promoting  reformation  will 
increase  with  the  malignity  of  the  crime.  This  is  just  what  we 
need,  and  what  the  penal  legislator  is  so  solicitous  to  secure.  The 
point  for  the  exercise  of  wisdom  is,  to  attain  the  second  object  in 
attaining  the  first.  A  primary  regard  to  the  first  object  is  compatible 
with  many  modifications  of  punishment,  in  order  more  effectually 
to  attain  the  second.  If  there  are  two  measiu-es,  of  which  both 
tend  alike  to  reformation,  and  one  tends  most  to  operate  as 
example,  that  one  should  unquestionably  be  preferred. 

There  is  a  third  object  which,  though  subordinate  to  the  others, 
might  perhaps  still  obtain  greater  notice  from  the  legislator  than 
it  is  wont  to.  do — Restitution  or  Compensation.'  Since  what  are 
called  criminal  actions  are  commonly  injuries  committed  by  one 
man  upon  another,  it  appears  to  be  a  very  obvious  dictate  of  reason 
that  the  injury  should  be  repaired ; — that  he  from  whom  the  thief 
steals  a  purse  should  regain  its  value  ;  that  he  who  is  injured  in  his 
person  or  otherwise  should  receive  such  compensation  as  he  may. 
When  my  house  is  broken  into  and  a  hundred  pounds  worth  of 
property  is  carried  off,  it  is  but  an  imperfect  satisfaction  to  me  that 
the  robber  will  be  punished.  I  ought  to  recover  the  value  of  my 
property.  The  magistrate,  in  taking  care  of  the  general,  should 
take  care  of  the  individual  weal.  The  laws  of  England  do  now 
award  compensation  in  damages  for  some  injuries.  This  is  a  re- 
cognition of  the  principle  ;  although  it  is  remarkable,  not  only  that 
the  number  of  offences  which  are  thus  punished  is  small,  but  that 
they  are  frequently  of  a  sort  in  which  pecuniary  loss  has  not  been 
sustained  by  the  injured  party. 

I  do  not  imagine  that  in  the  present  state  of  penal  law,  or  of  the 

*  I  Tim.  V.  20. 

^  '  The  law  of  nature  commands  that  reparation  be  made.'  Mor,  and  Pol, 
Phil.,  b.  6,  c.  8.  And  this  dictate  of  nature  appears  to  have  been  recognised 
in  the  Mosaic  law,  in  which  compensation  to  the  suffering  party  is  expressly 
required. 
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administration  of  justice,  a  general  regard  to  compensation  is  prac- 
ticable, but  this  does  not  prove  that  it  ought  not  to  be  r^ardecL  If 
in  an  improved  state  of  penal  affairs  it  should  be  found  practicable 
to  oblige  offenders  to  recompense  by  their  labour  those  who  had 
suffered  by  their  crime,  this  advantage  would  attend,  that  while  it 
would  probably  involve  considerable  punishment,  it  would  approve 
itself  to  the  offender's  mind  as  the  demand  of  reason  and  of  justice. 
This  is  no  trifling  consideration  ;  for  in  every  species  of  coercion 
and  punishment,  public  or  domestic,  it  is  of  consequence  that  the 
punished  party  should  feel  the  justice  and  propriety  of  the  measures 
which  are  adopted. 

The  writer  of  these  Essays  would  be  amongst  the  last  to  repro- 
bate a  strict  adherence  to  abstract  principles,  as  such ;  but  some 
men,  in  their  zeal  for  such  principles,  have  proposed  strange  doc- 
trines upon  the  subject  of  punishment     It  has  been  said  that  when 
a  crime  has  been  committed  it  cannot  be  recalled  ;  that  it  is  a  '  past 
and  irrevocable  action,'  and  that  to  inflict  pain  upon  the  criminal 
because  he  has  committed  it,  '  is  one  of  the  wildest  conceptions  of 
untutored  barbarism/    No  one  perhaps  would  affirm  that,  in  strict- 
ness, such  a  motive  to  punishment  is  right :  but  how,  when  an 
offence  is  committed,  can  you  separate  the  objects  of  punishment 
so  as  not  practically  to  punish  because  the  man  has  offended  ?     If 
you  regulate  the  punishment  by  its  legitimate  objects,  you  punish 
because  the  offender  needs  it ;  and  as  all  offenders  do  need  it,  you 
punish  all,  which  amounts  in  practice  to  nearly  the  same  thing  as 
punishing  because  they  have  committed  a  crime.     However,  as  an 
abstract  principle,  there  might  be  little  occasion  to  dispute  about 
it ;  but  when  it  is  made  a  foundation  for  such  doctrine  as  the  fol- 
lowing, it  is  needful  to  recall  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Moral 
Law  :  '  We  are  bound,  under  certain  urgent  circumstances,  to  de- 
prive the  offender  of  the  liberty  he  has  abused.    Further  than  this^ 
no  circumstance  can  authorise  us.    The  infliction  of  further  evil, 
when  his  power  to  injure  is  removed,  is  the  wild  and  unauthorised 
dictate  of  vengeance  and  rage.'    This  is  affirmative  ;  and  in  turn  I 
would  affirm  that  it  is  the  solder  and  authorised  dictate  of  justice 
and  good -will.     But  indeed  why  may  we  even  restrain  him?    Ob- 
viously for  the  sake  of  others  ;  and  for  the  sake  of  others  we  may 
also  do  more.     Besides,  this  philosophy  leaves  the  offender's  refor- 
mation out  of  the  question.     If  he  is  so  wicked  that  you  are  obliged 
to  confine  him  lest  he  should  commit  violence  again,  he  is  so  wicked 
that  you  are  obliged  to  confine  him  for  his  own  goad.    And,  in 
reality,  the  writer  himself  had  just  before  virtually  disproved  his 
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own  position.  < Whatever  gentleness/  he  says,  'the  intellectual 
physician  may  display,  it  is  not  to  be  believed  that  men  can  part 
with  rooted  habits  of  injustice  and  vice  without  the  sensation  of 
considerable  pain.'  ^  But,  to  occasion  this  pain  in  order  to  make 
them  part  with  vicious  habits,  is  to  do  something  '  further '  than  to 
take  away  liberty. 

Respecting  the  relative  utility  of  different  modes  of  punishment 
and  of  prison  discipline,  we  have  little  to  say,  partly  because  tlie 
practical  recognition  of  reformation  as  a  primary  object  affords 
good  security  for  the  adoption  of  judicious  measures,  and  partly 
because  these  topics  have  already  obtained  much  of  the  public  at- 
tention.   One  suggestion  may,  however,  be  made,  that  as  good 
consequences  have  followed  from  making  a  prisoner's  confinement 
depend  for  its  duration  on  his  conduct,  so  that  if  it  be  exemplary 
the  period  is  diminished,  there  appears  no  sufficient  reason  why  the 
parallel  system  should  not  be  adopted  of  increasing  the  original 
sentence  if  his  conduct  continue  vicious.    There  is  no  breach  of 
reason  or  of  justice  in  this.     For  the  reasonable  object  of  punish- 
ment is  to  attain  certain  ends,  and  if,  by  the  original  sentence,  it  is 
found  that  these  ends  are  not  attained,  reason  appears  to  dictate 
that  stronger  motives  should  be  employed.     It  cannot  surely  be  less 
reasonable  to  add  to  a  culprit's  penalty  if  his  conduct  be  bad,  than 
to  deduct  from  it  if  it  be  good.     For  a  sentence  should  not  be  con- 
sidered as  a  propitiation  of  the  law,  nor  when  it  is  inflicted  should 
it  be  considered,  as  of  necessity,  that  all  is  done.  The  sentence  which 
the  law  pronounces  is  a  general  rule — good  perhaps  as  a  general 
rule,  but  sometimes  inadequate  to  its  end.    And  the  utility  of  retain- 
ing the  power  of  adding  to  a  penalty  is  the  same  in  kind,  and  proba- 
bly greater  in  degree,  than  the  power  of  diminishing  it.     In  one 
case  the  culprit  is  influenced  by  hope,  and  in  the  other  by  fear. 
Fear  is  the  more  powerful  agent  upon  some  men's  minds,  and  hope 
upon  others.    And  as  to  the  justice  of  such  an  institution,  it  appears 
easily  to  be  vindicated ;  for  what  is  the  standard  of  justice  ?    The 
sentence  of  the  law  ?    No ;  for  if  it  were,  it  would  be  unjust  to  abate 
of  it  as  well  as  to  add.     Is  it  the  original  crime  of  the  offender  ? 
No  ;  for  if  it  were,  the  same  crime,  by  whatever  variety  of  conduct 
it  was  afterwards  followed,  must  always  receive  an  equal  penalty. 
The  standard  of  justice  is  to  be  estimated  by  the  ends  for  which 
punishments  are  inflicted.     Now,  although  it  would  be  too  much  to 
affirm  that  any  penalty,  or  duration  of  penalty,  would  be  just  until 

*  Godwin,  Enq.  Pol,  Jtist,^  v.  ii.  p.  748,  751. 
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these  ends  were  atlained,  yet  surely  it  is  not  unjust  lo  aim  at 
their  attainment  by  iomi  additions  to  an.  original  penalty  when  they 

not  be  attained  without. 


CHAPTER    XIII. 

PUNISHMENT  OF  DEATH. 


I  SELECT  for  observation  this  peculiar  mode  of  punishment  ( 
;count  of  its  peculiar  importance. 
And  here  we  are  impressed  at  the  outset  with  the  consideration,,! 
that  of  the  three  great  objects  ivhicb  have  just  been  proposed  as  the  I 
proper  ends  of  punishment,  the  punishment  of  death  regards  but' J 
one;  and  that  one  not  the  first  and  the  greatest  The  only  end' I 
which  is  consulted  in  taking  the  life  of  an  offender,  is  that  of  e: 
pie  to  other  men.  His  own  reformation  is  put  almost  out  of  the  1 
question.  Now,  if  the  principles  delivered  in  the  preceding"-! 
chapter  be  sound,  they  present  at  once  an  almost  insuperable  ob*  I 
jection  to  the  punishment  of  death.  If  reformation  be  the  primarf  .'a 
object,  and  if  the  punishment  of  death  precludes  attention  to  that 
object,  the  punishment  of  death  is  wrong. 

To  take  the  life  of  a  fellow-creature  is  to  exert  the  titraoK^ 
possible  power  which  man  can  possess  over  man.     It  is  to  perTotnt 
an  action  the  most  serious  and  awful  which  a  human  being  can 
perform.     Respecting  such  an  action,  then,  can  any  truth  be  more 
manifest  than  that  the  dictates  of  Christianity  ought  especially  to 
be  taken  into  account?    If  these  dictates  are  rightly  urged  upon  u 
in  the  minor  concerns  of  life,  can  any  man  doubt  whether  ihej 
ought  to  influence  us  in  the  greatest  ?    Yet  what  is  the  fact  ?    WhyiH 
that  in  defending  capital  punishments,  these  dictates  are  almot' 
placed  out  of  the  question.     We  hear  a  great  deal  .about  security  d 
property  and  life,  a  great  deal  about  the  necessity  of  making  e»ij 
amples  ;  but  almost  nothing  about  the  Moral  Law.     It  might  ImI 
imagined  that  upon  this  subject  our  religion  imposed  \ 
tions ;  for  nearly  ever)'  argument  that  is  urged  in  favour  of  capita 
punishments  would  be  as  valid  and  as  appropriate  in  the  mouth  ( 
a  Pagan  as  in  our  own.     Cum  this  be  right?     Isit  conceivable  that,    ' 
in  the  exercise  of  the  most  tremendous  agency  which  is  in  the 
power  of  man,  it  can  be  right  to  exclude  all  reference  to  the 
expressed  will  of  God  ? 

I  acknowledge  that  this  exclusion  of  the  Christian  law  from  the  J 
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defences  of  the  punishment,  is  to  me  ahnost  a  conclusive  argument 
that  the  punishment  is  wrong.  Nothing  that  is  right  can  need 
such  an  exclusion  ;  and  we  should  not  practise  it  if  it  were  not  for 
a  secret  perception,  that  to  apply  the  pure  requisitions  of  Chris- 
tianity would  not  serve  the  purpose  of  the  advocate.  Look  for  a 
moment  upon  the  capital  offender  and  upon  ourselves.  He^  a 
depraved  and  deep  violator  of  the  law  of  God — one  who  is  obnoxious 
to  the  vengeance  of  heaven — one,  however,  whom  Christ  came 
peculiarly  to  call  to  repentance  and  to  save — Ourselves^  his  brethren 
— brethren  by  the  relationship  of  nature — brethren  in  some  degree 
in  offences  against  God — brethren  especially  in  the  trembling  hope 
of  a  common  salvation.  How  ought  beings  so  situated  to  act 
towards  one  another  ?  Ought  we  to  kill  or  to  amend  him  ?  Ought 
we,  so  far  as  is  in  our  power,  to  cut  off  his  future  hope,  or,  so  far 
as  is  in  our  power,  to  strengthen  the  foundation  of  that  hope  ?  Is 
t  the  reasonable  or  decent  office  of  one  candidate  for  the  mercy  of 
God  to  hang  his  fellow-candidate  upon  a  gibbet  ?  I  am  serious, 
though  men  of  levity  may  laugh.  If  such  men  reject  Christianity, 
I  do  not  address  them.  If  they  admit  its  truth,  let  them  manfully 
show  that  its  principles  should  not  thus  be  applied. 

No  one  disputes  that  the  reformation  of  offenders  is  desirable, 
though  some  may  not  allow  it  to  be  the  primary  object  For  the 
purposes  of  reformation  we  have  recourse  to  constant  oversight — 
to  classification  of  offenders — to  regular  labour — to  religious  in- 
struction. For  whom?  For  »i/;wr criminals.  Do  not  the  greater 
criminals  need  reformation  too?  If  all  these  endeavours  are 
necessary  to  effect  the  amendment  of  the  less  depraved,  are  they 
not  necessary  to  effect  the  amendment  of  the  more  ?  But  we  stop 
just  where  our  exertions  are  most  needed  ;  as  if  the  reformation  of 
a  bad  man  was  of  the  less  consequence  as  the  intensity  of  his 
wickedness  became  greater.  If  prison  discipline  and  a  penitentiary 
be  needful  for  sharpers  and  pickpockets,  surely  they  are  necessary 
for  murderers  and  highwaymen.  Yet  we  reform  the  one  and  hang 
the  other ! 

Since,  then,  so  much  is  sacrificed  to  extend  the  terror  of  example, 
we  ought  to  be  indisputably  certain  that  the  terror  of  capital  punish- 
ments is  greater  than  that  of  all  others.  We  ought  not  certainly  to 
sacrifice  the  requisitions  of  the  Christian  law  unless  we  ktww  that 
a  regard  to  them  would  be  attended  with  public  eviL^  Do  we 
know  this  ?  Are  we  indisputably  certain  that  capital  pimishments 
are  more  efficient  as  examples  than  any  others  ?     We  are  not.    We 

'  We  ought  Tioiforany  rtason  to  do  this  ;  but  I  speak  in  the  present  para- 
graph of  the  pretensions  of  expediency. 
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do  not  know  from  experience,  and  we  cannot  know  without  it  In 
England  the  experiment  has  not  been  made.  The  punishment 
therefore  is  wrong  in  us,  whatever  it  might  be  in  a  more  ex- 
perienced people.  For  it  is  wrong  unless  it  can  be  shown  to  be 
right.  It  is  not  a  neutral  affair.  If  it  is  not  indispensably 
necessary,  it  is  unwarrantable.  And  since  we  do  not  know  that  it 
is  indispensable,  it  is,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  unwarrantable. 

And  with  respect  to  the  experience  of  other  nations,  who  will 
affirm  that  crimes  have  been  increased  in  consequence  of  the 
diminished  frequency  of  executions  ?    Who  will  affirm  that  the 
laws  and  punishments  of  America  are  not  as  effectual  as  our  own  ? 
Yet  they  have  abolished  capital  punishments  for  all  private  crimes 
except  murder  of  the  first  degree.    Where,  then,  is  our  pretension 
to  a  justification  of  our  own  practice  ?    It  is  a  satisfaction  that  so 
many  facts  and  arguments  are  before  the  public  which  show  the 
inefficacy  of  the  punishment  of  death  in  this  country ;  and  this  is 
one  reason  why  they  arc  not  introduced  here.    *  There  are  no 
practical  despisers  of  death  like  those  who  touch,  and  taste,  and 
handle  death  daily,  by  daily  committing  capital  offences.    They 
make  a  jest  of  death  in  all  its  forms  ;  and  all  its  terrors  are  in  their 
mouths  a  scorn.'  ^     *  Profligate  criminals,  such  as  common  thieves 
and  highwaymen,'  *  have  always  been  accustomed  to  look  upon  the 
gibbet  as  a  lot  very  likely  to  fall  to  them.     When  it  does  fall  to 
them  therefore,  they  consider  themselves  only  as  not  quite  so  lucky 
as  some  of  their  companions,  and  submit  to  their  fortune  without 
any  other  uneasiness  than  what  may  arise  from  the  fear  of  death — 
a  fear  which  even,  by  such  worthless  wretches,  we  frequently  see 
can  be  so  easily  and  so  vcr>'  completely  conquered.*    A  man  some 
time  ago  was  executed  for  uttering  forged  bank-notes,  and  the  body 
was  delivered  to  his  friends.     What  was  the  effect  of  the  example 
upon  them  ?    Why,  with  the  corpse  lying  on  a  bed  before  them, 
they  were  themselves  seized  in  the  act  of  again  uttering  forged 
bank-notes.    The  testimony  upon  a  subject  like  this,  of  a  person 
who  has  had  probably  gre.iter  and  better  opportunities  of  ascertain- 
ing the  practical  efficiency  of  punishments  than  any  other  individual 
in  Kurope,  is  of  great  importance.     *  Capital  convicts,'  says  Eliza- 
beth P>y,  *  pacify  their  conscience  with  the  dangerous  and  most 
fallacious  notion,  that  the  violent  death  which  awaits  them  will 
serve  as  a  full  atonement  for  all  their  sins.' ^     It  is  their  passport 
to  felicity— the  purchase-money  of  heaven  !     Of  this  deplorable 
notion  the  effect  is  doubly  bad.     First,  it  makes  them  comparatively 

*  Irving's  Orations. 

^  OdservutiOHs  on  the  Visiting,  (r'c.,  of  Ftmale  Prisoners^  p.  73. 
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little  afraid  of  death,  because  they  necessarily  regard  it  as  so  much 
less  an  evil ;  and,  secondly,  it  encourages  them  to  go  on  in  the 
commission  of  crimes,  because  they  imagine  that  the  number  or 
enormity  of  them,  however  great,  will  not  preclude  them  from 
admission  into  heaven.  Of  both  these  mischiefs  the  punishment 
of  death  is  the  immediate  source.  Substitute  another  punishment, 
and  they  will  not  think  that  that  is  an  *  atonement  for  their  sins,' 
and  will  not  receive  their  present  encouragement  to  continue  their 
crimes.  But  with  respect  to  example^  this  unexceptionable  authority 
speaks  in  decided  language.  *The  terror  of  example  is  very 
generally  rendered  abortive  by  the  predestinarian  notion,  vulgarly 
prevalent  among  thieves,  that  "  if  they  are  to  be  hanged  they  are 
to  be  hanged,  and  nothing  can  prevent  it."'*  It  may  be  said 
the  same  notion  might  be  attached  to  any  other  punishment,  and 
that  thus  that  other  would  become  abortive ;  but  there  is  little 
reason  to  expect  this,  at  least  in  the  same  degree.  The  notion 
is  now  connected  expressly  with  hangings  and  it  is  not  probable 
that  the  same  notion  would  ever  be  transferred  with  equal  power  to 
another  penalty.  Where  then  is  the  overwhelming  evidence  of 
utility,  which  alone,  even  in  the  estimate  of  expediency,  can  justify 
the  punishment  of  death  ?  It  cannot  be  adduced ;  it  does  not 
exist. 

But  if  Capital  punishments  do  little  good,  they  do  much  harm. 
^  The  frequent  public  destruction  of  life  has  a  fearfully  hardening 
effect  upon  those  whom  it  is  intended  to  intimidate.  While  it 
excites  in  them  the  spirit  of  revenge,  it  seldom  fails  to  lower  their 
estimate  of  the  life  of  man,  and  renders  them  less  afraid  of 
taking  it  away  in  their  turn  by  acts  of  personal  violence.' '  This 
is  just  what  a  consideration  of  the  principles  of  the  human 
mind  would  teach  us  to  expect.  To  familiarise  men  with  the 
destruction  of  life  is  to  teach  them  not  to  abhor  that  destruction. 
It  is  the  legitimate  process  of  the  mind  in  other  things.  He  who 
blushes  and  trembles  the  first  time  he  utters  a  lie,  learns  by  repe- 
tition to  do  it  with  callous  indifference.  Now  you  execute  a  man  in 
order  to  do  good  by  the  spectacle — while  the  practical  consequence, 
it  appears,  is,  that  bad  men  turn  away  from  the  spectacle  more 
prepared  to  commit  violence  than  before.  It  will  be  said  that  this 
effect  is  produced  only  upon  those  who  are  already  profligate,  and 
that  a  salutary  example  is  held  out  to  the  public.  But  the  answer 
is  at  hand — The  public  do  not  usually  beg^n  with  capital  crimes. 
These  are  committed  after  the  person  has  become  depraved — that 

*  Observations  on  the  Visiting ^  6*^.,  of  Female  Prisoners^  p.  73. 
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is,  after  he  has  arrived  at  that  state  in  which  an  execution  will 
harden  rather  than  deier  him.  We  'lower  their  ealimate  of  the  life 
of  man.'  It  cannot  be  doubted.  It  is  the  inevitable  tendency  of 
executions.  There  is  much  of  justice  in  an  observation  of  Beccaria's. 
'  Is  it  not  absurd  that  the  laws  which  detect  and  punish  homicide 
should,  in  order  to  prevent  murder,  publicly  commit  murder  them- 
selves ?  "  By  the  procedures  of  a  court,  we  virtually,  and  fierhaps 
literally,  expatiate  upon  the  sacredness  of  human  life,  upon  the 
dreadful  guilt  of  taking  it  away — and  then  forthwith  take  it  awny  our- 
selves :  It  is  no  subject  of  wonder  that  this  '  lowers  the  estimate 
of  the  life  of  man.'  The  ne.tt  sentence  of  the  writer  upon  whose 
testimony  I  offer  these  comments  Is  of  tremendous  import : — 
'  There  is  much  reason  to  believe  that  our  public  executions  have 
had  a  direct  and  posiln'c  tendency  to  promote  both  misrifer  and 
snUide.'  '  Why,  if  a  considerable  time  elapse  between  the  t 
and  the  execution,  do  we  find  the  severity  of  the  public  changt 
into  compassion  ?  For  the  same  reason  that  a  master,  if  he  dub 
not  beat  his  slave  in  ihe  moment  of  resentment,  often  feels  I 
repugnance  to  the  beating  him  at  all.''  This  is  remarkable, 
executions  were  put  off  for  a  twelvemonth,  I  doubt  whether  i 
public  would  bear  them.  But  why  if  they  were  just  and  right 
Respecting  '  the  contempt  and  indignation  with  which  every  O 
looks  on  an  executioner,'  Beccaria  says  the  reason  is,  '  that  ii 
secret  comer  of  the  mind,  in  nhicli  the  original  impressions  C 
nature  are  still  preserved,  men  discover  a  sentiment  which  teQl 
them  thai  their  hvcs  are  not  lawfully  in  the  power  of  any  one.'^ 
Let  him  who  has  the  power  of  influencing  the  legislat 
country  or  public  opinion  (and  who  h.is  not  ?)  consider  Ihe  respond 
sibility  which  this  declaration  implies,  if  he  lifts  his  voi 
punishment  of  death  I 

But  further :  the  execution  of  one  offender  excites  in  others  '1 
spirit  of  revenge.'  This  is  extremely  n.ttural.  Many  a  soldier,  (■! 
dare  say,  has  felt  impelled  to  revenge  the  death  of  his  coinradeB{^ 
and  the  member  of  a  gang  of  thieves,  who  has  fewer  restraints  o 
principle,  is  likely  to  feel  it  100.  But  upon  whom  is  hi 
inilicted  1  Upon  the  legislature,  or  the  jury,  or  the  wiine: 
but  upon  the  public— upon  the  hrst  person  whose  life  is  in  hili 
power,  and  which  he  is  prompted  to  take  away.  You  execute  t 
m.-in,  then,  in  order  to  save  the  lives  of  others  and  the  effect  i 
tlint  you  add  new  inducements  to  take  the  lives  of  others  a 

>  Esraym  Cafilat  FuHitAmnf.  c.  aS, 
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Of  a  system  which  is  thus  unsound — unsound  because  it  rejects 
some  of  the  plainest  dictates  of  the  Moral  Law — and  unsound  be- 
cause so  many  of  its  effects  are  bad,  I  should  be  ready  to  conclude, 
with  no  other  evidence,  that  it  was  utterly  inexpedient  and  im- 
*  politic — that  as  it  was  bad  in  morals,  it  was  bad  in  policy.  And 
such  appears  to  be  the  fact. — *  It  is  incontrovertibly  proved  that 
punishments  of  a  milder  and  less  injurious  nature  are  calculated  to 
produce,  for  every  good  purpose,  afar  more  powerful  effect ^^ 

Finally. — '  The  best  of  substitutes  for  capital  punishment  will 
be  found  in  that  judicious  management  of  criminals  in  prison 
which  it  is  the  object  of  the  present  tract  to  recommend  ;  * '  which 
management  is  Christian  management — a  system  in  which  reform- 
ation is  made  the  first  object,  but  in  which  it  is  found  that  in  order 
to  effect  reformation  severity  to  hardened  offenders  is  needful. 
Thus  then  we  arrive  at  the  goal  : — we  begin  with  urging  the 
system  that  Christianity  dictates  as  right ;  we  conclude  by  dis- 
covering that,  as  it  is  the  right  system,  so  it  is  practically  the  best. 

But  an  argument  in  favour  of  capital  punishments  has  been 
raised  from  the  Christian  Scriptures  themselves. — *  If  I  be  an  of- 
fender, or  have  committed  anything  worthy  of  death,  I  refuse  not  to 
die.'^  This  is  the  language  of  an  innocent  person  who  was  persecuted 
by  malicious  enemies.  It  was  an  assertion  of  innocence  ;  an  asser- 
tion that  he  had  done  nothing  worthy  of  death.  The  case  had  no 
reference  to  the  question  of  the  lawfulness  of  capital  punishment^ 
but  to  the  question  of  the  lawfulness  of  inflicting  it  upon  him.  Nor 
can  it  be  supposed  that  it  was  the  desigpi  of  the  speaker  to  convey 
any  sanction  of  the  punishment  itself,  because  the  desigpi  would 
have  been  wholly  foreign  to  the  occasion.  The  argument  of 
Grotius  goes  perhaps  too  far  for  his  own  purpose.  ^  If  I  be  an 
offefidery  or  have  done  anything  worthy  of  death,  I  refuse  not  to 
die.'  He  refused  not  to  die,  then,  if  he  were  an  offender ^  if  he  had 
done  one  of  the  'many  and  grievous  things'  which  the  Jews 
charged  upon  him.  But  will  it  be  contended  that  he  meant  to 
sanction  the  destruction  of  every  person  who  was  thus  'an  of- 
fender '  ? — His  enemies  were  endeavouring  to  take  his  life,  and  he, 
in  earnest  asseveration  of  his  innocence,  says, '  If  you  can  fix  your 
charges  upon  me,  take  it' 

Grotius  adduces,  as  an  additional  evidence  of  the  sanction  of 
the  punishment  by  Christianity,  this  passage, '  Servants,  be  subject 

'  Observations  on  the  Visiting,  6*^.,  of  Female  Prisoners,  p.  75, 

2  IHd,  p.  76. 
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to  your  masters  with  all  fear,  &c.— What  glory  is  it,  if,  when  ye  be 
bufleted  for  your  faults,  ye  shall  take  il  patiently  ?  but  if,  when  ye 
do  well,  and  suffer  for  it,  ye  take  it  patiently,  this  is  acceptable 
with  God.' '  Some  arguments  disprove  the  doctrine  which  they 
are  advajiced  to  support,  and  this  surely  is  one  of  them.  It  surely 
cannot  be  true  that  Christianity  sanctions  capital  punishments, 
if  this  is  the  best  evidence  of  the  sanction  that  can  be  found.' 

Some  persons  again  suppose  that  there  is  a  sort  of  moral  obliga- 
tion to  take  the  life  of  a  murderer  :  '  Whoso  sheddelb  man's  blood, 
by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed.'  This  supposition  is  an  example 
of  that  want  of  advertence  to  the  supremacy  of  the  OiristutH 
morality,  which  in  our  first  essay  we  had  occasion  lo  notice.  Our 
Law  is  the  Christian  law,  and  if  Christianity  by  its  precepts  or  spirit 
prohibits  the  punishment  of  death,  it  cannot  be  made  right  In 
Christians  by  referring  lo  a  commandment  which  was  given  in 
Noah.  There  is,  in  truth,  some  inconsistency  in  the  reasonings  of 
those  who  urge  the  passage.  The  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  verses  of 
Genesis  ninth,  each  contains  a  law  given  to  Noah.  Of  these  three  i 
laws,  we  habitually  disregard  two  ;  how  then  can  we  with  i 
insist  on  the  authority  of  the  third  P  ' 

After  all,  if  the  command  were  in  full  force,  it  would  n 
tiur  laws ;  for  they   shed  the  blond  of  many  who  have  not   5 
blood  themselves. 

And  this  conducts  us  to  the  observation,  that  the  grounds  ti_ 
which  the  United  States  of  America  still  afHx  death  to  murder  d 
the  first  degree,  do  not  appear  very  clear  ;  for  if  other  punishmer 
are  found  etfectual  in  deterring  from  crimes  of  all  degrees  of  en<>r*B 
mity  up  to  the  last,  how  is  it  shown  that  they  would  not  be  efK 
tual  in  the  last  also  ?    There  is  nothing  in  the  constitti 
human  mind  to  indicate,  that  a  murderer  is  influenced  by  passid 
which  require  that  the  counteracting  power  should  be  totally  a 
ferent  from  that  which  is  employed  to  restrain  every  other  cril 
The  difference  too  in  the  personal  guilt  of  the  perpetrators  of  sc 
other  crimes,  and  of  murder,  is  snmetimes  extremely  small.  At  a 
rate,  it  is  not  so  great  as  to  imply  a  necessity  for  a  punishment  total 
dissimilar.    The  truth  appears  to  be,  that  men  entertain  a  si 
indistinct  notion   th.il  murder  is  a  crime  which  requires  a  pecu 
punishment,  which  notion  is  often  founded,  not  upon  any  pro 

>  I  Pct.ii.  iB,  v>. 
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of  investigation,  by  which  the  propriety  of  this  peculiar  punishment 
is  discovered,  but  upon  some  vague  ideas  respecting  the  natiu-e  of 
the  crime  itself.  But  the  dictate  of  philosophy  is  to  employ  that 
punishment  which  will  be  most  efficacious.  Efficacy  is  the  test  of 
its  propriety  ;  and  in  estimating  this  efficacy,  the  character  of  the 
crime  is  a  foreign  consideration.  Again,  the  dictate  of  Christianity 
is  to  employ  that  punishment  which,  while  it  deters  the  spectator, 
reforms  the  man.  Now,  neither  philosophy  nor  Christianity  appear 
to  be  consulted  in  punishing  murder  with  death  because  it  is 
murder.  And  it  is  worthy  of  special  remembrance,  that  the  purpose 
for  which  Grotius  defends  the  punishment  of  death  is,  that  he  may 
be  able  to  defend  the  practice  of  war  : — a  bad  foundation  if  this  be 
its  best ! 

It  is  one  objection  to  capital  punishment  that  it  is  absolutely 
irrevocable.  If  an  innocent  man  suffers  it  is  impossible  to  recall 
the  sentence  of  the  law.  Not  that  this  consideration  alone  is  a 
sufficient  argument  against  it,  but  it  is  one  argument  amongst  the 
many.  In  a  certain  sense,  indeed,  all  personal  punishments  are 
irrevocable.  The  man  who  by  a  mistaken  verdict  has  been  con- 
fined twelve  months  in  a  prison,  cannot  be  repossessed  of  the  time. 
But  if  irrevocable  punishments  cannot  be  dispensed  with,  they 
should  not  be  made  needlessly  common,  and  especially  those 
should  be  regarded  with  jealousy  which  admit  of  no  removal  or 
relaxation  in  the  event  of  subsequently  discovered  innocence,  or 
subsequent  reformation*  It  is  not  sufficiently  considered  that  a 
jury  or  a  court  of  justice  never  know  that  a  prisoner  is  guilty. — A 
witness  may  know  it  who  saw  him  conmiit  the  act,  but  others  can- 
not know  it  who  depend  upon  testimony,  for  testimony  may  be 
mistaken  or  false.  All  verdicts  are  founded  upon  probabilities — 
probabilities  which,  though  they  sometimes  approach  to  certainty, 
never  attain  to  it  Surely  it  is  a  serious  thing  for  one  man  to  de- 
stroy another  upon  grounds  short  of  absolute  certainty  of  his  guilt 
There  is  a  sort  of  indecency  attached  to  it — an  assumption  of  a 
degree  of  authority  which  ought  to  be  exercised  only  by  Him 
whose  knowledge  is  infallibly  true.  It  is  unhappily  certain  that 
some  have  been  put  to  death  for  actions  which  they  never  com- 
mitted. At  one  assizes,  we  believe,  not  less  than  six  persons 
were  hanged  of  whom  it  was  afterwards  discovered  that  they  were 
entirely  innocent  A  deplorable  instance  is  given  by  Dr.  Smollett : 
— *•  Rape  and  murder  were  perpetrated  upon  an  unfortunate  woman 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  and  an  innocent  man  suffered 
death  for  this  complicated  outrage,  while  the  real  criminals  as- 
sisted at  his  execution,  Jieard  him  appeal  to  Heaven  for  his  inno- 
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ind  in  the  character  of  friends  embraced  him  while  he  stood 
on  the  brink  of  eternity.' '  Others,  equally  innocent,  but  whose 
innocence  has  never  been  made  known,  have  doubtless  shared  the 
same  fate.  These  are  tremendous  considerations,  and  ought  to 
make  men  solemnly  pause  before,  upon  grounds  necessarily  uncer- 
tain, they  take  away  that  life  which  Cod  has  given,  and  which  they 

Of  the  merely  philosophical  speculations  respecting  the  recti- 
tude of  capital    punishments,  whether  affirmative  or  negative,  I 
would  say  lillle  ;  for  they  in  truth  deserve  little.     One  advantage 
indeed  attends  a  brief  review—ihat  the  reader  will  perceive  how  ^| 
little  the  speculations  of  philosophers  will  aid  us  in  the  investiga-  ^| 
tion  of  a  Christian  question.  ^^k 

■  The  philosopher,  however,  would  prove  what  the  Christian  can- 

not,  and  Mably  accordingly  says, '  In  the  state  of  nature  1  have  a 
right  to  take  the  life  of  him  who  lifts  his  arm  against  mine.     TkU 
right,  upon  enlering  into  society,  I  siirreiuier  to  the  magiitrate.' 
If  we  conceded  the  truth  of  the  first  position,  (which  we  do  not,) 
the  conclusion  from  it  is  an  idle  sophism  ;  for  it  is  obviously  pre- 
posterous to  say,  that  because  I  have  a  right  to  take  the  life  of  a 
kman  who  will  kill  me  if  I  do  not  kill  him,  the  state,  which  is  in  no    ^- 
such  danger,  has  a  right  to  do  (he  same.     That  danger  which  con-  ^| 
stilutes  the  alleged  right  in  the  individual,  does  not  exist  in  th»^| 
case  of  the  state.    The  foundation  of  the  right  is  gone,  and  vihtn  -^| 
can  be  the  right  itself?    Having,  however,  been  thus  told  that  th«'^| 
state  has  a  right  to  kill,  we  are  next  informed  by  Filangieri,  lluit.^| 
the  criminal  has  no  right  to  live.     He  says, '  If  1  have  a  right  to  ^H 
^^^        kill  another  man,  he  has  lost  his  right  to  life.' '     Rousseau  goes  a  ^H 
^^^      little  further.     He  tells  us,  that  in  consequence  of  the  'social  con- 
^^^1      tract '  which  we  make  with  the  sovereign  on  entering  into  society, 
^^^P      'Life  is  a  conditional  grant  of  the  state:''  so  thai  we  hold  our 
^^*        lives,  it  seems,  only  as  '  tenants  at  will,'  and  must  give  ihem  up- 
whenever  their  owner,  the  state,  requires  them.    The  reader  has- 
probably  hitherto  thought  that  he  retained  his  head  by  some  other 

The  right  of  taking  an  offender's  life  being  thus  proved,  Mably 
shows  us  how  its  exercise  becomes  expedient  '  A  murderer,"  says.> 
he,  'in  taking  away  his  enemy's  life,  ielir^'es  he  does  him  jA* 
greatest  possihU  evil.  Death,  then,  in  the  murderer's  estimation^ 
is  the  greatest  of  evils.     Dy  the/ear  of  death,  fhtre/ort,\\\K 

1  H.il.  BfEng..  vol,  lii.  p,  318. 

■  VlotM^iiaa  Puniihutenl  ff  Dtalk. 

*  CtHtr.  Set.,  ii.  3,  Monlapi, 
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of  hatred  and  revenge  must  be  restrained'  If  language  wilder 
than  this  can  be  held,  Rousseau,  I  think,  holds  it.  He  says,  'The 
preservation  of  both  sides  (the  criminal  and  the  state)  is  incompat-' 
ible  ;  one  of  the  two  must  perish.'  How  it  happens  that  a  nation 
*  must  perish,'  if  a  convict  is  not  hanged,  the  reader,  I  suppose,  will 
not  know.  Even  philosophy,  however,  concedes  as  much  :  *■  Abso- 
lute tucessity  alone^  says  Pastoret,  *  can  justify  the  punishment  of 
Death ; '  and  Rousseau  himself  acknowledges  that '  we  have  no 
right  to  put  to  death,  even  for  the  sake  of  example^  any  but  those 
who  cannot  be  permitted  to  live  without  danger.'  BeCcaria  limits 
the  right  to  one  specific  case — and  in  doing  this  he  appears  to 
sacrifice  his  own  principle,  (deduced  from  that  splendid  fiction, 
the  '  social  contract,')  which  is,  that  *•  the  punishment  of  death  is 
not  authorised  by  any  right : — no  such  right  exists.' 

For  myself,  I  perceive  little  value  in  such  speculations  to  what- 
ever conclusions  they  lead,  for  there  are  shorter  and  surer  roads  to 
truth  ;  but  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that,  even  upon  the  principles 
of  such  philosophers,  the  right  to  put  criminals  to  death  is  not 
easily  made  out 

The  argument,  then,  respecting  the  punishment  of  death  is 
both  distinct  and  short 

It  rejects,  by  its  very  nature,  a  r^ard  to  the  first  and  greatest 
object  of  punishment 

It  does  not  attain  either  of  the  other  objects  so  well  as  they 
may  be  attained  by  other  means. 

It  is  attended  with  numerous  evils  peculiarly  its  own. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

RELIGIOUS  ESTABLISHMENTS. 


A  LARGE  number  of  persons  embark  from  Europe,  and  colonise 
an  uninhabited  territory  in  the  South  Sea.  They  erect  a  govern- 
ment— suppose  a  republic — and  make  all  persons,  of  whatever 
creed,  eligible  to  the  legislature.  The  conmiunity  prospers  and 
increases.  In  process  of  time  a  member  of  the  legislature,  who  is 
a  disciple  of  John  Wesley,  persuades  himself  that  it  will  tend  to 
the  promotion  of  religion  that  the  preachers  of  methodism  should 
be  supported  by  a  national  tax ;  that  their  stipends  should  be 
sufficiently  ample  to  prevent  them  from  necessary  attention  to  any 
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business  but  that  of  religion  ;  and  that  accoidiagljr  they  ahall  b» 
precluded  from  the  usual  pursuits  of  commerce  and  ftom  the  ptu- 
fiessions.  He  proposes  the  measure.  It  is  contended  agaiiut  by 
the  episcopalian  members,  and  the  independents,  and  the  catholio, 
and  the  unitarians—by  alt  but  the  adherents  to  his  own  creed. 
They  insist  upon  the  equality  of  civil  and  religious  rights,  but  in 
vain.  The  majority  prove  to  be  methodists ;  they  support  the 
measure  ;  the  law  is  enacted ;  and  methodism  becomes,  thence- 
forth the  religion  of  the  stale.    This  is  a  Religions  EitaiHAwitMt. 

But  it  is  a  religious  establishment  in  its  best  form  ;  and,  per- 
haps, none  ever  existed  of  which  the  constitution  was  so  simple  and 
so  pure.  Uuring  one  portion  of  the  papal  history,  the  Romisb 
church  was  indeed  not  so  much  an  '  establishment '  of  the  state 
as  a  separate  and  independent  constitution.  For  thougli  some 
species  of  alliance  subsisted,  yet  the  Romanists  did  not  acknow- 
ledge, as  Protestants  nou-  do,  that  the  power  of  alaiUsking  m. 
rehgion  resides  in  the  state. 

In  the  present  day,  other  immunities  arc  possessed  by  eccle- 
siastical establishments  than  those  which  are  necessary  to  constitute 
the  insiittition — such,  for  example,  as  that  of  exclusive  eligilnlity  t(» 
the  legislature  :  and  other  nlliances  with  the  civil  power  exist  than 
that  which  necessarily  results  from  any  preference  of  a  particohu' 
faith — such  as  that  of  placing  ecclesiastical  patronage  in  the  handa 
of  a  government,  or  of  those  who  are  under  its  influence.  From 
these  circumstances  it  happens,  that  in  enquiring  into  the  propriety 
of  religious  establishments,  we  cannot  confine  ourselves  to  the 
enquiry  whether  they  would  be  proper  in  their  simplest  form,  but 
whether  they  are  proper  as  they  usually  exist.  And  this  is  so  much 
the  more  needful,  because  there  is  little  reason  to  expect  that  when 
once  an  ecclesiastical  establishment  has  been  erected — when  once 
a  particular  church  has  been  selected  for  the  preference  and 
patronage  of  the  civil  power — that  preference  and  patronage  will 
be  confined  to  those  circumstances  which  are  necessary  to  the  sub- 
sistence of  an  establishment  at  all. 

It  is  sufficiently  obvious  that  it  matters  nothing  to  the  existence 
of  an  established  church  what  the  £iilh  of  that  church  is,  or  what 
is  the  form  of  its  government.  It  is  not  the  creed  which  con- 
stitutes the  establishment,  but  the  preference  of  the  civil  power  ; 
and  accordingly  the  reader  will  be  pleased  to  bear  in  mind,  that 
neither  in  this  chapter  nor  in  the  next  have  we  any  concern  with 
religious  opinions.  Our  business  is  not  with  ckurchts,  but  with 
church  eslablisMtnentt. 

The  actual  history-  of  reli|^ous  estabUshments  in  Christian 
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countries  does  not  differ  in  essence  from  ttuit  which  we  have 
supposed  in  the  South  Sea.  They  have  been  erected  by  the 
influence  or  the  assistance  of  the  civil  power.  In  one  country  a 
religion  may  have  owed  its  political  supremacy  to  the  superstitions 
of  a  prince;  and  in  another  to  bis  policy  or  ambition  :  but  the 
effect  has  been  simiUr.  Whether  superstition  or  policy,  the  con- 
trivances of  a  priesthood,  or  the  fortuitous  predominance  of  a 
party,  have  given  rise  to  the  established  church,  is  of  comparatively 
little  consequence  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  institution. 

Of  the  diviru  right  of  a  particular  church  to  supremacy  I  say 
nothing ;  because  none  with  whom  I  am  at  present  concerned  to 
argue  imagine  that  it  exists. 

The  only  ground  upon  which  it  appears  that  religious  establish- 
ments can  be  advocated  are,  first,  that  of  example  or  approbation 
in  the  primitive  churches  ;  and,  secondly,  that  of  public  utility. 

I.  The  primitive  church  was  not  a  religious  establishment  in 
any  sense  or  in  any  degree.  No  establishment  existed  until  the 
church  had  lost  much  of  its  purity.  Nor  is  there  any  expression  in 
the  New  Testament,  direct  or  indirect,  which  would  lead  a  reader 
to  suppose  that  Christ  or  his  apostles  regarded  an  establishment  as 
an  eligible  institution.  '  We  find,  in  his  religion,  no  scheme  of 
building  up  a  hierarchy,  or  of  ministering  to  the  views  of  human 
governments' — '  Our  religion,  as  it  came  out  of  the  hands  of  its 
Founder  and  his  apostles,  exhibited  a  complete  abstraction  from  ail 
views  either  of  ecclesiastical  or  civil  policy.' '  The  evidence  which 
these  facts  supply  respecting  the  moral  character  of  religious 
establishments,  whatever  be  its  weight,  tends  manifestly  to  show 
that  that  character  is  not  good.  I  do  not  say  because  Christianity 
exhibited  this  '  complete  abstraction,'  that  it  therefore  necessarily 
condemned  establishments ;  but  I  say  that  the  bearing  and  the 
tendency  of  this  negative  testimony  is  against  them. 

In  the  discourses  and  writings  of  the  first  teachers  of  our 
religion,  we  lind  such  absolute  disinterestedness,  so  little  dis- 
position to  assume  political  superiority,  that  to  have  become  the 
members  of  an  established  church  would  certainly  have  been 
inconsistent  in  them.  It  is  indeed  almost  inconceivable  that  they 
could  ever  have  desired  the  patronage  of  the  state  for  themselves 
or  for  their  converts.  No  man  conceives  that  Paul  or  John  could 
have  participated  in  the  exclusion  of  any  portion  of  the  Christian 
church  bam  advantages  which  they  themselves  enjoyed.  Every 
man  perc^ves  that  to  have  done  this  would  have  been  to  assume 

I  Palcj,  EviJtma  ef  Ckristiantly,  p.  a,  c.  a. 
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a  new  characier,  a  character  which  they  had  never  exhibited  before, 
and  which  was  incongruous  with  their  fanner  principles  and  motives 
of  action.  Hut  why  is  this  incongruous  with  the  aposlohc  character 
unless  it  is  incongruouswith  Christianity  ?  Upon  this  single  ground, 
therefore,  there  is  reason  for  the  sentiment  of '  many  well-informed 
persons,  that  it  seems  extremely  questionable  whether  the  religion 
of  Jesus  Christ  admits  of  any  civil  establishment  at  all' ' 

I  lay  stress  upon  these  considerations.  We  all  know  that 
much  may  be  learnt  respecting  human  duly  by  a  contemplation  of 
the  spirit  and  temper  of  Christianity  as  it  was  exhibited  by  its 
first  teachers.  When  the  spirit  and  temper  is  compared  with  the 
essential  characier  of  religious  establishments,  they  are  found  to 
be  incongruous— foreign  to  one  another — having  no  natural  rela- 
tionship or  similarity,  I  should  regard  such  facts,  in  reference  to 
any  question  of  rectitude,  as  of  great  importance  ;  but  upon  a 
subject  so  intimately  connected  with  religion  itself,  the  importance 
is  peculiarly  great. 

1 1.  The  question  of  the  utility  of  religious  establishments  is  tO' 
be  decided  by  a  comparison  of  their  advantages  and  their  evils. 

Of  their  advantages,  the  first  and  greatest  appears 
they  provide,  or  are  assumed  to  provide,  religious  instruction  ft 
the  whole  community.     If  this  instruction  be  left  by  the  slate  to  bvl 
cared  for  by  each  Christian  church  as  it  possesses  the  zeal  or  ll 
means,  it  may  be  supposed  that  many  districls  will  be  destitute 
any  public   religious  instruction.     At   least   the 
assured  beforehand  that  every    district  will  be  supplied.     And 
when  it  is  considered  how  great  is  the  importance  of  regular  pubhc 
worship  to  ihe  virtue  of  a  people,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  thai  a 
scheme  which,  by  destroying  an  establishment,  would  make  thai 
instructinn  inadequate  or  uncertain,  is  so  far  to  be  regarded 
questionable  expediency.     But  the  effect  which  would  be  produi 
by  dispensing  with  establishments  is  to  be  estimated,  so  far  as 
in   our  power,  by  facts.     Now  dissenters  .tre  in  the  situation 
separate  unesiablished  churches.     If  they  do  not  provide  for 
public  officers  of  religion  voluntarily,  they  will  not  be  provided  tat. 
Yet  where  is  any  considerable  body  of  dissenters  to  be  found  who 
do  not  provide  themselves  with  a  chapel  and  a  preacher?    And  if 
those  churches  which  are  not  esloMisheil  do  in  fact  provide  public 
instruction,  how  is  it  shown  that  it  would  not  be  provided  althou] " 
there  were  no  established  religion  in  a  state  ?    Besides,  the  dissei 
lers  from  an  established  church  provide  this  under  peculi 


'  Simpson's  Pttj  fur  A'tJigiim  and  iJli  Sacrni  WriliKS 
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advantages  ;  for  after  paying,  in  common  with  others,  their  quota 
to  the  state  religion,  they  have  to  pay  in  addition  to  their  own. 
But  perhaps  it  will  be  said  that  dissenters  from  a  state  religion  are 
actuated  by  a  zeal  with  which  the  professors  of  that  religion  are 
not ;  and  that  the  legal  provision  supplies  the  deficiency  of  zeaL 
If  this  be  said,  the  enquiry  imposes  itself— How  does  this  dispro- 
portion of  zeal  arise  ?  Why  should  dissenters  be  more  zealous 
than  churchmen  ?  What  account  can  be  g^ven  of  the  matter,  but 
that  there  is  something  in  the  patronage  of  the  state  which  induces 
apathy  upon  the  church  that  it  prefers  ?  One  other  account  may 
indeed  be  offered — that  to  be  a  dissenter  is  to  be  a  positive  reli- 
igionist,  whilst  to  be  a  churchman  is  frequently  only  to  be  nothing 
else ;  that  an  establishment  embraces  all  who  are  not  embraced  by 
others ;  and  that  if  those  whom  other  churches  do  not  include 
were  not  cared  for  by  the  state  religion,  they  would  not  be  cared 
for  at  all.  This  is  an  argimient  of  apparent  weight,  but  the  effect 
of  reasoning  is  to  diminish  that  weight  For  what  is  meant  by 
*  including,'  by  *  caring  for,'  the  indifferent  and  irreligious  ?  An 
established  church  only  offers  them  instruction  ;  it  does  not '  com- 
pel them  to  come  in,'  and  we  have  just  seen  that  this  offer  is  made 
by  unestablished  churches  also.  Who  doubts  whether  in  a  district 
that  is  sufficient  to  fill  a  temple  of  the  state  religion  there  would 
be  found  persons  to  offer  a  temple  of  public  worship  though  the 
state  did  not  compel  it  ?  Who  doubts  whether  this  would  be  the 
case  if  the  district  were  inhabited  by  dissenters  ?  and  if  it  would 
not  be  done  supposing  the  inhabitants  to  belong  to  the  state 
religion,  the  conclusion  is  inevitable,  that  there  is  a  tendency  to 
indifference  resulting  from  the  patronage  of  the  state. 

Let  us  listen  to  the  testimony  of  Archbishop  Newcome.  He 
speaks  of  Ireland,  and  says, '  Great  numbers  of  country  parishes 
are  without  churches^  notwithstanding  the  largeness  and  frequency 
of  parliamentary  grants  for  building  them  ; '  but '  meeting-houses 
and  Romish  chapels,  which  are  built  and  repaired  with  greater  seal^ 
are  in  sufficient  numbers  about  the  country.' '  This  is  remarkable 
testimony  indeed.  That  chiu-ch  which  is  patronised  and  largely 
assisted  by  the  state,  does  not  provide  places  for  public  worship : 
those  churches  which  are  not  patronised  and  not  assisted  by  the 
state,  do  provide  them,  and  provide  them  in  '  sufficient  numbers ' 
and  'with  greater  zeaL'  What  then  becomes  of  the  argument, 
that  a  church  establishment  is  necessary  in  order  to  provide  in- 
struction which  would  not  otherwise  be  provided  ? 

>  See  Gisbome's  Duties  of  Mm. 
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Yet  here  one  point  must  be  conceded.  It  does  not  follow 
because  one  particular  state  religion  is  thus  deficient,  that  none 
would  be  more  exemplary.  The  fault  may  not  be  so  much  in  re* 
ligious  establishments  as  such,  as  in  that  particular  establishment 
which  obtains  in  the  instance  before  us. 

Kindred  to  the  testimony  of  the  Irish  primate  is  the  more 
cautious  language  of  the  archdeacon  of  Carlisle  : — ^  I  do  not  know/ 
says  he, '  that  it  is  in  any  degree  true  that  the  influence  of  religion 
is  the  greatest  where  there  are  the  fewest  dissenters.'^  This,  I 
suppose,  may  lawfully  be  interpreted  into  positive  language — that 
the  influence  of  religion  is  the  greatest  where  there  are  numerous 
dissenters.  But  if  numerous  adherents  to  unestablished  churches 
be  favourable  to  religion,  it  would  appear  that,  although  there  were 
none  but  unestablished  churches  in  a  country,  the  influence  of 
religion  would  be  kept  up.  If  established  churches  are  practically 
useful  to  religion,  what  more  reasonable  than  to  expect  that  where 
they  possessed  the  more  exclusive  operation,  their  utility  would  be 
the  greatest  ?  Yet  the  contrary,  it  appears,  is  the  fact  It  may 
indeed  be  urged  that  it  is  the  existence  of  a  state  religion  which 
animates  the  zeal  of  the  other  churches,  and  that  in  this  manner 
the  state  religion  does  good.  To  which  it  is  a  sufficient  answer^ 
that  the  benefit,  if  it  is  thus  occasioned,  is  collateral  and  accidental^ 
and  offers  no  testimony  in  favour  of  establishments  as  such ; — 
and  this  is  our  concern.  Besides,  there  are  many  sects  to  animate 
the  zeal  of  one  another,  even  though  none  were  patronised  by  the 
state. 

To  estimate  the  relative  influence  of  religion  in  two  countries  is 
no  easy  task.  Yet,  I  believe,  if  we  compare  its  influence  in  the 
United  States  with  that  which  it  possesses  in  most  of  the  European 
countries  which  possess  state  religions,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
balance  is  in  favour  of  the  community  in  which  there  is  no  estab- 
lished church  :  at  any  rate,  the  balance  is  not  so  much  against  it  as 
to  afford  any  evidence  in  favour  of  a  state  religion.  A  traveller  in 
America  has  remarked,  '  There  is  more  religion  in  the  United  States 
than  in  Kngland,  and  more  in  England  than  in  Italy.  The  closer 
the  monopoly,  the  less  abundant  the  supply.'*  Another  traveller 
writes  almost  as  if  he  had  anticipated  the  present  disquisition — '  It 
has  been  of\en  said,  that  the  disinclination  of  the  heart  to  religious 
truth,  renders  a  state  establishment  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
purpose  of  Christianizing  the  country.  Ireland  and  America  can 
furnish  abundant  evidence  of  the  fallacy  of  such  an  hypothesis,     in 

»  Paley,  Evidences  of  Christianity.  «  Hall. 
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the  one  country  we  see  an  ecclesiastical  establishment  of  the  most 
costly  description  utterly  inoperative  in  dispelling  igpiorance  or  re- 
futing error ;  in  the  other,  no  establishment  of  any  kind,  and  yet 
religion  making  daily  and  hourly  progress,  promoting  enquiry, 
diffusing  knowledge,  strengthening  the  weak,  and  mollifying  the 
hardened.'* 

In  immediate  connection  with  this  subject  is  the  argument  that 
Dr.  Paley  places  at  the  head  of  those  which  he  advances  in  favour 
of  religious  establishments — that  the  knowledge  and  profession  of 
Christianity  cannot  be  upholden  without  a  clergy  supported  by  legal 
provision,  and  belonging  to  ofie  sect  of  Christians* '  TJie  justness  of 
this  proposition  is  founded  upon  the  ttecessity  of  research.  It  is  said 
that '  Chrbtianity  is  an  historical  religion,'  and  that  the  truth  of  its 
history  must  be  investigated;  that  in  order  to  vindicate  its  authority 
and  to  ascertain  its  truths,  leisure  and  education  and  learning  are 
indispensable — so  that  such  *  an  order  of  clergy  is  necessary  to  per- 
petuate the  evidences  of  revelation,  and  to  interpret  the  obscurity 
of  those  ancient  writings  in  which  the  religion  is  contained.'  To  all 
this  there  is  one  plain  objection,  that  when  once  the  evidences  of  re- 
ligion are  adduced  and  made  public,  when  once  the  obscurity  of  the 
ancient  writings  is  interpreted,  the  work,  so  far  as  discovery  is  con- 
cerned, is  done ;  and  it  can  hardly  be  imagined  that  an  established 
clergy  is  necessary  in  perpetuity  to  do  that  which  in  its  own  nature 
can  be  done  but  once.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  validity  of  this 
argument  in  other  times,  when  few  but  the  clergy  possessed  any 
learning,  or  when  the  evidences  of  religion  had  not  been  sought  out, 
it  possesses  little  validity  now.  These  evidences  are  brought  before 
the  world  in  a  form  so  clear  and  accessible  to  literary  and  good  men, 
that,  in  the  present  state  of  society,  there  is  little  reason  to  fear  they 
will  be  lost  for  want  of  an  established  church.  N  or  is  it  to  be  forgotten 
that,  with  respect  to  our  own  country,  the  best  defences  of  Christian- 
ity which  exist  in  the  language  have  not  been  the  work  either  of 
the  established  clergy  or  of  members  of  t|)e  established  church. 
The  expression,  that  such  *  an  order  of  clergy  is  necessary  to  per- 
petuate the  evidences  of  revelation,'  appears  to  contain  an  illusion. 
Evidences  can  in  no  other  sense  be  perpetuated  than  by  being  again 
and  again  brought  before  the  public.  If  this  be  the  meaning,  it 
belongs  rather  to  the  teaching  of  religious  truths  than  to  their  disr 
covery ;  but  it  is  upon  the  discovery,  it  is  upon  the  opportunity  of 
research,  that  the  argument  is  founded  :  and  it  is  particularly  to  be 
noticed,  that  this  is  the  primary  argument  which  Paley  adduces 

'  Duncan's  Travels  in  America. 

3  See  Mor,  and  Pol.  Phil,,  b.  6.  c.  la 
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in  deciding  '  the  first  and  most  fundamental  question  upon 
aubjea.' 

Providence  to  employ  human  agency  in  the  vindici 

tion  and  diffusion  of  his  truth;  but  to  employ  the  espression  ' 
knowledge  and  profession  of  Christianity'  cannot  be  uphol 
without  an  established  clergy,  approaches  to  irreverence.  Even 
a  rejector  of  Christianity  says,  'If  public  worship  be  conform- 
able to  reason,  reason  without  doiibt  will  prove  adequate  to  its 
vindication  and  support.  If  it  be  from  God  It  Is  profanation  to 
imagine  that  it  stands  in  need  of  the  alliance  of  the  state.' '  And 
it  is  clearly  untrue  in  fact;  because,  without  such  a  clergy,  it  is 
actually  upheld,  and  because,  during  the  first  three  centuries, 
the  religion  subsisted  and  spread  and  prospered  without  any 
encouragement  from  the  state.  And  it  is  remarkable,  too,  ihaE  | 
the  diffusion  of  Christianity  in  our  own  dmes  in  Pagan  natiooi 
is  effected  less  by  the  clergy  of  established  churches  than  1 

Such  are  amongst  ihe  principal  of  the  direct  advantages  of  n 
ligious  establishments  as  they  are  urged  by  those  who  advoc 
them.     Some  others  will  be  noticed  in  enquiring  into  the  oppoutQ 
question  of  their  disadvantages. 

These  disadvantages  respect  either  the  institution  itself — i 
ligion  generally — or  the  civil  welfare  of  a  people, 

1.  The  institution  itself.    '  The  single  end  we  ought  to  pr 
by  religious  establishments  is,  the  preservation  and  communicatioi 
of  religious  knowledge.     Every  other  idea,  and  every  other  e 
that  have  been  mixed  with  this,  as  the  making  of  the  church  B 
engine,  or  even  an  ally,  of  the  state ;  convening  it  i 
of  strengthening  or  diffusing  influence  ;  or  regarding  it  as  a  suppt 
of  regal,  in  opposition  to  popular  forms  of  government ;  havesi 
only  to  debase  the  institution,  and  to  introduce  ii 
torrtiplions  and  abuses!^    This  is   undoubtedly    true.     Now,  ' 
affirm  that  this  '  debasement  of  the  institution,'  this  '  introduction 
numerous  corruptions  and  abuses,'  is  absolutely  inseparabU  fi 
religious  establishments  as  they  ordinarily  exist ;  that  whereverai 
whenever  a  state  so  prefers  and  patronises  a  particular  chur 
these  debasements   and  abuses  and  corruptions  < 

I  Godwin's  Pol.  Jusl..  ii.  608. 

*  In  the  precedlne  discuuioD  1  hove  left  out  all  reference  10  Ihe  prOj 
quiJIfication  or  appointnient  of  Chrulinn  ministers,  and  huve  assumed  n 
without  conceding)  Ihai  ihe  magiatnte  U  at  Ubeny  to  ndjus    ' 

»  Paley,  Mor.  and  PtI.  Phil.,  b.  6,  c.  10. 
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*  An  engine  or  ally  of  the  state.'  How  will  you  frame — I  will 
not  say  any  religious  establishment,  but — any  religious  establishment 
that  approaches  to  the  ordinary  character,  without  making  it  an 
engine  or  ally  of  the  state  ?  Alliance  is  involved  in  the  very  idea 
of  the  institution.  The  state  selects,  and  prefers,  and  grants 
privil^es  to,  a  particular  church.  The  continuance  of  these  pri- 
vileges depends  upon  the  continuance  of  the  state  in  its  present 
principles.  If  the  state  is  altered,  the  privileges  are  endangered  or 
may  be  swept  away.  The  privileged  church,  therefore,  is  interested 
in  supporting  the  state,  in  standing  by  it  against  opposition ;  or, 
which  is  the  same  thing,  that  church  becomes  an  ally  of  the  state. 
You  cannot  separate  the  effect  from  the  cause.  Wherever  the  state 
prefers  and  patronises  one  church,  there  will  be  an  alliance  between 
the  state  and  that  church.  There  may  be  variations  in  the  strength 
of  this  alliance.  The  less  the  patronage  of  the  state,  the  less  strong 
the  alliance  will  be.  Or  there  may  be  emergencies  in  which  the 
alliance  is  suspended  by  the  influence  of  stronger  interests :  but 
still  the  alliance,  as  a  general  consequence  of  the  preference  of  the 
state,  will  inevitably  subsist.  When,  therefore.  Dr.  Paley  says,  that 
to  make  an  establishment  an  ally  of  the  state  is  to  introduce  into  it 
numerous  corruptions  and  abuses,  he  in  fact  says,  that  to  make  an 
establishment  at  all  is  to  introduce  into  a  church  numerous  corrup- 
tions and  abuses. 

It  matters  nothing  what  the  doctrines  or  constitution  of  the 
church  may  be.  The  only  point  is,  the  alliance,  and  its  degree.  It 
may  be  episcopal,  or  presbyterian,  or  independent ;  but  wherever 
the  degree  of  alliance — ^that  is,  of  preference  and  patronage — is 
great,  there  the  abuses  and  corruptions  will  be  great.  In  this 
country  diuing  a  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  independency 
became,  in  effect,  the  established  church.  It  became  of  coiu^e  an 
ally  of  the  state ;  and  fought  from  its  pulpits  the  battles  of  the  state. 
Nor  will  anyone,  I  suppose,  deny  that  this  alliance  made  inde- 
pendency worse  than  it  was  before, — that  it  *  introduced  into  it  cor- 
ruptions and  abuses.' 

The  less  strict  the  alliance,  the  fewer  the  corruptions  that  spring 
from  an  alliance.  One  state  may  impose  a  test  to  distinguish  the 
ministers  of  the  preferred  church,  and  leave  the  selection  to  the 
church  itself:  another  may  actually  appoint  some  or  all  of  the 
ministers.  These  differences  in  the  closeness  of  the  alliance  will 
produce  differences  in  the  degree  of  corruption ;  but  alliance  and 
corruption  in  both  cases  there  will  be.  He  who  receives  a  legal 
provision  from  the  minister  of  the  day,  will  lend  his  support  to  the 
minister  of  the  day.    He  who  receives  it  by  the  operation  of  a 
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general  law,  will  lend  his  support  to  that  political  system  which  is 
likely  to  perpetuate  that  law. 

*  The  means  of  strengthening  or  diffusing  influence.'  This  abase 
of  religious  establishments  is  presupposed  in  the  question  of  aUiance. 
It  is  by  the  means  of  influence  that  the  alliance  is  produced.  Theie 
may  be  and  there  are  gradations  in  the  directness  or  flagrancy  of 
the  exercise  of  influence,  but  influence  of  some  Idnd  is  inseparaUe 
from  the  selection  and  preference  of  a  particular  church. 

'  A  support  of  regal  in  opposition  to  popular  forms  of  govern- 
ment.' This  attendant  upon  religious  establishments  is  acddentaL 
An  establishment  will  support  that  form,  whatever  it  be,  by  which 
it  is  itself  supported.  In  one  country  it  may  be  the  ally  of  repub- 
licanism, in  another  of  aristocracy,  and  in  another  of  monarchy ; 
but  in  all  it  will  be  the  ally  of  its  own  patron.  The  establishment 
of  France  supported  the  despotism  of  the  Louises.  The  establish- 
ment of  Spain  supports  at  this  hour  the  pitiable  policy  of  Ferdinand. 
So  accurately  is  alliance  maintained,  that  in  a  mixed  government  it 
will  be  found  that  an  establishment  adheres  to  thai  branch  of  the 
government  by  which  its  own  pre-eminence  is  most  supported.  In 
England  the  strictest  alliance  is  between  the  church  and  the  ex- 
ecutive ;  and  accordingly,  in  nipturcs  between  the  executive  and 
legislative  powers,  the  establishment  has  adhered  to  the  former. 
There  was  an  exception  in  the  reign  of  James  II. :  but  it  was  an 
exception  which  confirms  the  rule;  for  the  establishment  then  found 
or  feared  that  its  alliance  with  the  regal  power  7uas  about  to  be 
broken. 

Seeing,  then,  the  debasement  of  a  Christian  church— that  the 
introduction  into  it  of  corruptions  and  abuses  is  inseparable  from 
religious  establishments,  what  is  this  debasement  and  what  are 
these  abuses  and  corruptions? 

Now,  without  entering  into  minute  enquiry,  many  evils  arise 
obviously  from  the  nature  of  the  case.  Here  is  an  introduction 
into  the  office  of  the  Christian  ministry  of  motives,  and  interests, 
and  aims,  foreign  to  the  proper  business  of  the  office ;  and  not  only 
foreign  but  incongruous  and  discordant  with  it.  f fere  are  secular 
interests  mixed  up  with  the  motives  of  religion.  I  lore  are  tempta- 
tions to  assume  the  ministerial  function  in  the  church  that  is  estab* 
lished^  for  the  sake  of  its  secular  advanUges.  Here  arc  inducements, 
when  the  function  is  assumed,  to  accommodate  the  manner  of  its 
exercise  to  the  inclinations  of  the  state ;  to  suppress,  for  example, 
some  religious  principles  which  the  civil  power  does  not  wish  to  see 
inculcated  ;  to  insist  for  the  same  reason  with  undue  emphasis 
upon  others ;  in  a  word,  to  adjust  the  religious  conduct  so  as  to 
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strengthen  or  perpetuate  the  alliance  with  the  state.  It  is  very  easy 
to  perceive  that  these  temptations  will  and  must  frequently  prevail ; 
and  wherever  they  do  prevail,  there  the  excellence  and  dignity  of 
the  Christian  ministry  are  diminished,  are  depressed  ;  there  Christ- 
ianity is  not  exemplified  in  its  purity ;  there  it  is  shorn  of  a  portion 
•of  its  beams.  The  extent  of  the  evil  will  depend  of  course  upon  the 
vigour  of  the  cause :  that  is  to  say,  the  evil  will  be  proportionate  to 
the  alliance.  If  a  religious  establishment  were  erected  in  which  the 
•executive  power  of  the  country  appointed  all  its  ministers,  there 
would,  I  doubt  not,  ensue  an  almost  universal  corruption  of  the 
ministry.  As  an  establishment  recedes  in  its  constitution  from  this 
•closeness  of  alliance,  a  corresponding  increase  of  purity  may  be 
expected. 

During  the  Reformation,  and  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time, 'of  nine 
thousand  four  hundred  beneficed  clergy'  (adherents  to  Papacy), 
''only  one  hundred  and  seventy-seven  resigned  their  preferment 
rather  than  acknowledge  the  Queen's  supremacy,' '  yet  the  Pope 
to  them  was  head  of  the  church.  One  particular  manner  in  which 
the  establishment  of  a  church  injures  the  character  of  the  church 
itself  is,  by  the  temptation  which  it  holds  out  to  equivocation  or 
hypocrisy.  It  is  necessary  to  the  preference  of  the  teachers  of  a  parti- 
•cular  sect  that  there  should  be  some  means  of  discovering  who 
belong  to  that  sect : — there  must  be  some  test.  Before  the  man 
who  is  desirous  of  undertaking  the  ministerial  office  there  are  placed 
two  roads,  one  of  which  conducts  to  those  privil^es  which  a  state 
religion  enjoys,  and  the  other  does  not  The  latter  may  be  entered 
by  all  who  will :  the  former  by  those  only  who  affirm  their  belief  of 
the  rectitude  of  some  church  forms  or  of  some  points  of  theology. 
It  requires  no  argument  to  prove  that  this  is  to  tempt  men  to  affirm 
that  which  they  do  not  believe :  that  it  is  to  say  to  the  man  who 
does  not  believe  the  stipulated  points.  Here  is  money  for  you  if  you 
will  violate  your  conscience.  By  some  the  invitation  will  be  ac- 
cepted ; '  and  what  is  the  result  ?  Why  that,  just  as  they  are  going 
publicly  to  insist  upon  the  purity  and  sanctity  of  the  Moral  Law, 
they  violate  that  law  themselves.  The  injury  which  is  thus  done 
to  a  Christian  church  by  establishing  it,  is  negative  as  well  as  posi- 
tive. You  not  only  tempt  some  men  to  equivocation  or  hypocrisy, 
but  exclude  from  the  office  others  of  sounder  integrity.  Two  per- 
sons, both  of  whom  do  not  assent  to  the  prescribed  points,  are 

*  Southey,  Book  o/the  Church,  Sir  Thomas  More. 

3  '  Chillingworth  declared  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Sheldon  that  if  he  subscribed 
he  subscribed  his  omii  damnation,  and  yet  in  no  long  space  of  time  he  actually 
-did  subscribe  to  the  articles  of  the  Churdi  again  and  again.' — Simpson's  FteoM 
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desirous  of  entering  the  church.  One  is  upright  and  cmucientio 
the  other  subservient  and  unscrupulous.  An  cstaUishmeat  ezdw 
the  good  mnn  and  admits  the  bad.  'Though  Mine  f 
order  and  imnquillity  may  be  answered  by  the  e 
creeds  and  confessions,  yet  they  are  at  all  times  attended  w 
serious  inconveniences :  they  check  enquiry;  they  violate  libm 
diey  ensnare  the  consciences  of  the  clergy,  by  holding  out  temp 
tions  to  prevarication.'' 

And  with  respect  to  the  habitual  accommodation  of  the  cxerc 
of  the  ministry  to  the  desires  of  the  state,  it  is  manifest  that 
enlightened  and  faithful  minister  may  frequently  find  hims 
restrained  by  a  Sffecies  of  political  leading-strings.  He  has  n 
the  fiill  cnmmnnd  of  his  intellectual  and  religious  attainmenta.  I 
may  not  perhaps  communicate  the  whole  counsel  of  God.'  It  w 
formerly  cuMeiiffl  to  the  English  clergy  that  they  might  preai 
against  the  horrors  and  impolicy  of  warj  provided  they  were  n 
chaplains  to  regiments,  or  in  the  navy.  Conceited/  Then  if  tl 
state  had  pleased,  it  might  have  withheld  the  concession  ;  ai 
accordingly  from  some  the  state  did  withhold  it.  They  were  pt 
hibited  to  preach  against  that  against  which  apostles  wrob 
What  would  these  apostles  have  said  if  a  state  had  bidden  the 
keep  silence  respecting  the  most  unchristian  custom  in  the  woilt 
They  would  have  said.  Whether  we  ought  to  obey  God  rather  thi 
man,  judge  yc.  What  would  they  have  done  f  They  would  ha^ 
gone  away  and  preached  against  it  as  before.  One  question  mo 
should  be  asked — What  would  they  have  said  to  an  alliance  whii 
thus  brought  the  Christian  minister  under  bondage  to  the  state? 

The  next  point  of  view  in  which  a  religious  establiahtnent 
injurious  to  the  church  itself  is  that  it  perpetuates  any  evils  whi< 
happen  to  exist  in  it.  The  reason  is  this  :  the  prcAnem 
which  a  state  gives  to  a  particular  church  is  given  to  itasUi 
If  the  church  makes  alterations  in  its  constitution,  its  discipline,  I 
its  forms,  it  cannot  tell  whether  the  slate  would  continue  to  prefi 
and  to  patronise  iL  Besides,  if  alterations  are  begun,  its  membe 
do  not  know  whether  the  alacrity  of  some  other  church  might  ni 
take  advantage  of  the  loosening  alliance  with  the  state  to  supplai 
it.  In  short,  they  do  not  know  what  would  be  the  consequence 
of  amendments,  nor  where  they  would  end.  Conscious  that  tt 
church  as  it  is  possesses  the  supremacy,  they  think  it  more  prudei 

<  Pnley,  Mar.  and  Pol.  Pkil..  b.  S.  c.  lo. 

■  ■  Hooeit  and  diiiDtnctted  ttoUnns  in  (he  paib  of  doij  ii  one  of  the  Bi 
nqulslei  or  a  miDUtn-  of  the  Gocpel.' — Gisborae.  But  bow  tbatl  ilwy  be  tbi 
iidnUrtiUdt—ttaa.  in  the  MS. 
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to  retain  that  supremacy  with  existing  evils,  than  to  endanger  it  by 
attempting  to  reform  them.  Thus  it  is  that  whilst  unestablished 
churches  alter  their  discipline  or  constitution  as  need  appears  to 
require,  established  churches  remain  century  after  century  the 
same.^  Not  to  be  free  to  alter  can  only  then  be  right  when  the 
church  is  at  present  as  perfect  as  it  can  be  ;  and  no  one  perhaps 
will  say  that  there  is  any  established  church  on  the  globe  which 
needs  no  amendment.  Dr.  Hartley  devoted  a  portion  of  his  cele- 
brated work  to  a  discussion  of  the  probability  that  all  the  existing 
church  establishments  in  the  world  would  be  dissolved ;  and  he 
founds  this  probability  expressly  upon  the  ground  that  they  need 
so  much  reformation. 

'  In  all  exclusive  establishments,  where  temporal  emoluments 
are  annexed  to  the  profession  of  a  certain  system  of  doctrines,  and 
the  usage  of  a  certain  routine  of  forms,  and  appropriated  to  an 
order  of  men  so  and  so  qualified,  that  order  of  men  will  naturally 
think  themselves  interested  that  things  should  continue  as  they  are. 
A  reformation  might  endanger  their  emoluments.'*  This  is  the 
testimony  of  a  dignitary  of  one  of  these  establishments.  And  the 
fact  being  admitted,  what  is  the  amount  of  the  evil  which  it  involves  ? 
Let  another  dignitary  reply  :  *  He  who,  by  a  diligent  and  faithful 
examination  of  the  original  records,  dismisses  from  the  system  one 
article  which  contradicts  the  apprehension,  the  experience,  or  the 
reasoning  of  mankind,  does  more  towards  recommending  the  be- 
lief, and,  with  the  belief,  the  influence  of  Christianity  to  the  under- 
standings and  consciences  of  serious  enquirers,  and  through  them 
to  universal  reception  and  authority,  than  can  be  effected  by  a 
thousand  contenders  for  creeds  and  ordinances  of  human  estab- 
lishments.' If  the  benefits  of  dismissing  such  an  article  are  so 
great,  what  must  be  the  evil  of  continuing  it  ?  If  the  benefit  of 
dismissing  one  such  article  be  so  great,  what  must  be  the  evil  of 
an  established  system  which  tends  habitually  and  constantly  to 
retain  many  of  them  ?  Yet  these  *  articles,  which  thus  contradict 
the  reasoning  of  mankind,'  are  actually  retained  by  established 
churches.  'Creeds  and  confessions,'  says  Dr.  Paley,  'however 
they  may  express  the  persuasion,  or  be  accommodated  to  the  con- 
troversies or  to  the  fears  of  the  age  in  which  they  are  composed,  in 
process  of  time,  and  by  reason  of  the  changes  which  are  wont  to 
take  place  in  the  judgment  of  mankind  upon  religious  subjects, 

1  It  was  not  to  religious  establishments  that  Protestants  were  indebted  for 
the  first  efforts  of  reformation.  They  have  uniformly  res^ted  reformation. — 
Mem.  in  the  MS. 

3  Archdeacon  Blackburn's  Confessional^  Pref. 

EE 
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come  at  length  lo  contradict  the  actual  opinions  of  Iht  chu( 
whose  doctrines  they  prifess  to  contain."  It  is  then  conf/sseit  }i 
the  members  of  an  established  church  that  religious  establishmeiil|| 
powerfully  obstruct  the  belief,  the  influence,  the  universal  recept 
and  authority  of  Christianity.  Great,  indeed,  must  be  the 
advantages  of  these  establishments  if  they  counterbalance  J 
portion  of  its  evils. 

II.  This  last  pari^aph  anticipates  the  second  class  of  disa 
vantages  attendant  upon  religious  establishments:  their  ill  ii' 
upon  religion  generally.  It  is  indisputable  that  much  of  tlie  ii 
gion  of  the  world  has  resulleil  from  those  things  which  have  I 
mixed  up  with  Christianity,  and  placed  before  mankind  as  pans  O 
religion.  In  some  countries  the  mixture  has  been  so  flagrant  th4l 
the  majority  of  the  thinking  part  of  the  population  have  almost  ' 
rejected  religion  altogether.  So  it  was,  and  so  it  may  be  feared  it 
still  is,  in  France.  The  intellectual  part  of  her  people  rejected 
religion,  not  because  they  had  examined  Christianity  and  were  con- 
vinced that  it  was  a  tiction,  but  because  they  had  examined  what 
was  proposed  to  them  as  Christianity  and  found  it  was  absurd  or 
false.  So  numerous  were  the  'articles  that  contradicted  the  expe- 
rience and  judgment  of  mankind,'  that  they  concluded  ihc  whole 
was  a  fable,  and  rejected  the  whole. 

Now  that  which  the  French  church  establishment  did  i 
extreme  degree,  others  do  in  a  less  degree.     If  the  French  churd 
retained  a  hundred  articles  that  contradicted  the  judgment  of  tr 
kind,  and  thvis  made  a  nation  of  unbelievers,  the  church  whichj 
retains  ten  or  five  such  articles  weakens  the  general  influence  gi 
religion,  although  it  may  not  destroy  it. 

Nor  is  it  merely  by  unauthorised  doctrinal  articles  or  fon 
that  the  general  influence  of  religion  is  impaired,  but  by  the  gener 
evils  which  affect  the  church  itself.     Ii  is  sufficiently  manifest  tl 
whatever  tends  to  diminish  the  virtue,  or  to  impeach  the  rharaciflnfl 
of  ministers  of  religion,  must  tend  to  diminish  the  inltuen         '     ~ 
gion  upon  mankind.     If  the  teacher  is  not  good,  we  n 
expect  goodness  in  the  taught.     If  a  man  enters  the  church  w 
impure  or  unworthy  motives,  he  cannot  do  his  duly  when  he  vn 
there.     If  he  makes  religion  subservient  to  Interest  in 
practice,  he  cannot  effectually  teach  others  to  make  religion  pai 
mount  to  all.     Men  associate  (they  ought  to  do  it  less)  the  i' 
religion  with  that  uf  its  teadiers,  and  their  respect  for  one  is 
quently  measured  by  their  respect  for  the  other.     Now,  that  t 
effect  of  religious  establishments  has  been  to  depress  their  leachc 

'  Pali7.  Mer.  and  1^1.  FktI..  U.  6,  c,  lo. 
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in  the  estimation  of  mankind,  cannot  be  disputed.  The  effect  is, 
in  truth,  inevitable.  And  it  is  manifest  that  whatever  conveys  dis- 
respectful ideas  of  religion  diminishes  its  influence  upon  the 
human  mind.  In  brief,  we  have  seen  that  to  establish  a  religion  is 
morally  pernicious  to  its  ministers ;  and  whatever  is  injurious  to 
them  diminishes  the  power  of  religion  in  the  world. 

Christianity  is  a  religion  of  good-will  and  kind  affections.  Its 
essence,  so  far  as  the  intercourse  of  society  is  concerned,  is  Love. 
Whatever  diminishes  good-will  and  kind  affections  amongst  Chris- 
tians attacks  the  essence  of  Christianity.  Now,  religious  estab- 
lishments do  this.  They  generate  ill-will,  heart-burnings,  animosi- 
ties— those  very  things  which  our  religion  deprecates  more  almost 
than  any  other.  It  is  obvious  that  if  a  fourth  or  a  third  of  a 
community  think  they  are  unreasonably  excluded  from  privileges 
which  the  other  parts  enjoy,  feelings  of  jealousy  or  envy  are  likely 
to  be  generated.  If  the  minority  are  obliged  to  pay  to  the  support 
of  a  religion  they  disapprove,  these  feelings  are  likely  to  be  exacer- 
bated. They  soon  become  reciprocal ;  attacks  are  made  by  one 
party,  and  repelled  by  another,  till  there  arises  an  habitual  sense  of 
unkindness  or  ill-will.*  The  deduction  from  the  practical  influence 
of  religion  upon  the  minds  of  men  which  this  effect  of  religious 
establishments  occasions,  is  great.  The  evil,  I  trust,  is  diminishing 
in  the  world  ;  but  then  the  diminution  results,  not  from  religious 
establishments,  but  from  that  power  of  Christianity  which  prevails 
against  these  evils. 

From  these,  and  from  other  evidences  of  the  injurious  effects  of 
religious  establishments  upon  the  religious  condition  of  mankind^ 
we  shall  perhaps  be  prepared  to  assent  to  the  observations  which 
follow  :  *  The  history  of  the  last  eighteen  centuries  does,  indeed, 
afford,  in  various  ways,  a  strong  presumptive  evidence  that  the 
cause  of  true  Christianity  has  very  materially  suffered  in  the  world 

*  I  once  met  with  rather  a  grotesque  definition  of  religious  dissent,  but  it 
illustrates  my  proposition:  '  Dissenterism,' that  is,  'systematic  opposition  to 
the  established  religion.' 

'  The  placing  of  all  the  religious  sects  (in  America)  upon  an  equal  footing 
with  respect  to  the  government  of  the  country  has  effectually  secured  the  peace 
of  the  community  at  the  same  time  that  it  has  essentially  promoted  the  interests 
of  truth  and  virtue.' — Mem.  Dr.  Priestley,  p.  175.     Mem.  in  the  MS. 

Pennsylvania. — 'Although  there  are  so  many  sects  and  such  a  difference  of 
religious  opinions  in  this  province,  it  is  surprising  the  harmony  which  subsists 
among  them  ;  they  consider  themselves  as  children  of  the  same  father,  and 
live  lilce  brethren  because  they  have  the  liberty  of  thinking  like  men  ;  to  this 
pleasing  harmony,  in  a  great  measure,  is  to  be  attributed  the  rapid  and  flour- 
ishing state  of  Pennsylvania  above  all  the  other  provinces.' — Travels  through 
the  Interior  Parts  0/  North  America,  by  an  Omcer.  179X.  London.  Trie 
officer  was  Thomas  Aubiuvy,  who  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Americans.  Mem. 
in  the  MS. 
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in  consequence  of  the  connection  between  the  church  and  the  state. 
It  is  probably  in  great  measure  the  consequence  of  such  an  union 
that  [he  church  has  assumed,  in  almost  all  Christian  countries,  so 
secular  3  character — that  Christianity  has  become  so  lamentably 
mixed  up  with  the  spirit,  maxims,  motives,  and  politics  of  a  vain 
and  evil  world.  Had  the  union  in  question  never  been  attempted, 
pure  religion  might  probably  have  found  a  freer  course  :  the  prac- 
tical effects  of  Christianity  might  have  been  more  unmixed  and 
more  extensive  ;  it  might  have  spread  its  influence  in  a  much  more 
efficient  manner  than  is  now  the  case,  even  over  the  laws  and  po- 
litics of  kings  and  nations.  Ilefore  its  union  with  the  state,  our  holy 
religion  flourished  with  comparative  incorrupiness  ;  afterwards  it 
gradually  declined  in  its  purity  and  its  power  until  all  was  nearly 
lost  in  darkness,  superstition,  and  spiritual  tyranny.'  ■  ■  Religion 
should  remain  distinct  from  the  political  constitution  of  a  stale. 
Intermingled  with  it,  what  purpose  can  it  serve,  except  the  banefiil 
purpose  of  communicating  and  of  receiving  contamination  ? '  * 

III.  Then  as  to  the  effisct  of  religious  establishments  upon  the 
civil  welfare  of  a  state — we  know  that  the  connection  between  the 
religious  and  civil  welfare  is  intimate  and  great.  Whatever,  there- 
fore, diminishes  the  influence  of  religion  upon  a  people,  diminishes 
their  general  welfare.  In  addition,  however,  to  this  general  con- 
sideration, there  are  some  particular  modes  of  the  injurious  effects 
of  religious  establishments  which  it  may  tie  proper  10  notice. 

And,  first,  religious  establishments  are  incompatible  with  com- 
plete religious  liberty.    This  consideration  we  requested  the  readoT^ 
to  bear  in  mind  when  the  question  of  religious  liberty  wa 
cussed.'    '  If  an  establishment  be  right,  religious  liberty  i: 
and  if  religious  liberty  is  right,  an  establishment  is  not.'    Wbatet 
arguments,  therefore,  exist  to  prove  the  rectitude  of  complete  reUaJ 
gious  liberty,  they  prove  at  the  same  time  the  wrongness  of  r 
gious  establishments.     Nor  is  this  all;    for  it  is  the  mani&ttl 
tendency  of  these  establishments  to  withhold  an  increase  of  religiot 
liberty,  even  when   on  other  grounds  it  would  be  granted.     Thtt^ 
secular  interests  of  the  state  religion  are  set  in  array  against  a 
crease  of  liberty.     If  the  established  church  allows  other  churchi 
to  approach  more  nearly  to  an  equality  with  itself,  its  own  reladvi 
eminence  is  diminished  ;  and  if  by  any  means  the  sutc  religioi 
adds  to  its  own  privileges,  it  is  by  deducting  from  the  privileges  a 
the  rest.    The  state  religion  is,  besides,  afraid  to  dismiss  any  put.1 
«vcn  of  its  confessedly  useless  privileges,  lest,  when  an  alteration  \m-\ 

J.J.  Cuniey,  PtadiarUiv,  cj.  *  Charlca  Jaima  Y-M,  FtlViLt/t. 
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begun,  it  should  not  easily  be  stopped.  And  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  it  is  temporal  rather  than  religious  considerations — 
interest  rather  than  Christianity — which  now  occasions  restrictions 
and  disabilities  and  tests. 

In  conformity  with  these  views,  persecution  has  generally  been 
the  work  of  religious  establishments.  Indeed,  some  alliance  or 
some  countenance  at  least  from  the  state  is  necessary  to  a  system- 
atic persecution.  Popular  outrage  may  persecute  men  on  account 
of  their  religion,  as  it  often  has  done  ;  but  fixed  stated  persecutions 
have  perhaps  always  been  the  work  of  the  religion  of  the  state.  It 
was  the  state  religion  of  Rome  that  persecuted  the  first  Christians ; 
not  to  mention  that  it  was  the  state  religion  of  Judsea  that  put  our 
Saviour  himself  to  death. — *  Who  was  it  crucified  the  Saviour  of  the 
world  for  attempting  to  reform  the  religion  of  his  country  ?  The 
Jewish  priesthood. — Who  was  it  drowned  the  altars  of  their  idols 
with  the  blood  of  Christians  for  attempting  to  abolish  Paganism  ? 
The  Pagan  priesthood. — Who  was  it  that  persecuted  to  flames  and 
death  those  who,  in  the  time  of  WicklifTe  and  his  followers,  la- 
boured to  reform  the  errors  of  Popery  ?  The  Popish  priesthood. 
— Who  was  it,  and  who  is  it,  that,  both  in  England  and  in  Ireland 
since  the  Reformation — ^but  I  check  my  hand,  being  unwilling  to 
reflect  upon  the  dead,  or  to  exasperate  the  living.'  *  We  also  are 
unwilling  to  reflect  upon,  or  to  exasperate,  but  our  business  is  with 
plain  truth.  Who,  then,  was  it  that  since  the  Reformation  has 
persecuted  dissentients  fi'om  its  creed,  and  who  is  it  that  at  this 
hour  thinks  and  speaks  of  them  with  unchristian  antipathy  ?  The 
English  Priesthood.  It  was,  and  it  is,  the  state  religion  in  some 
European  countries  that  now  persecutes  Dissenters  from  its  creed. 
It  was  the  state  religion  in  this  country  that  persecuted  the  Protes- 
tants ;  and  since  Protestantism  has  been  established,  it  is  the  state 
religion  which  has  persecuted  Protestant  Dissenters.  Is  this  the 
fault  principally  of  the  faith  of  these  churches,  or  of  their  alliance 
with  the  state  ?    No  man  can  be  in  doubt  for  an  answer. 

We  are  accustomed  to  attribute  too  much  to  bigotry.  Bigotry 
has  been  very  great  and  very  operative ;  but  bigotry  alone  would 
not  have  produced  the  disgraceful  and  dreadful  transactions  which 
fill  the  records  of  ecclesiastical  history.  No.  Men  have  often  been 
actuated  by  the  love  of  supremacy  or  of  money,  whilst  they  were 
talking  loudly  of  the  sacredness  of  their  faith.  They  have  been  less 
afraid  for  religion  than  for  the  dominance  of  a  church.  When  the 
creed  of  that  church  was  impugned,  those  who  shared  in  its  advan- 

1  Miscellaneous  Tracts,  by  Richard  Watson,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Llandaff, 
voL  ii. 
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tages  were  zealous  to  suppress  the  rising  enquiry ;  because  the 
discredit  of  the  creed  might  endanger  the  loss  of  the  advantages. 
The  zeal  of  a  Pope  for  the  Real  Presence,  was  often  quite  a  fiction. 
He  and  his  cardinals  cared  perhaps  nothing  for  the  Real  Presence^ 
as  they  sometimes  cared  nothing  for  morality.  But  men  might  be 
immoral  without  encroaching  upon  the  Papal  power— they  could 
not  deny  the  doctrine  without  endangering  its  overthrow. 

Happily,  persecution  for  religion  is  greatly  diminished ;  yet, 
whilst  we  rejoice  in  the  fact,  we  cannot  conceal  from  ourselves  the 
consideration,  that  the  diminution  of  persecution  has  resulted  rather 
from  the  general  diffusion  of  better  principles  than  from  the  opera- 
tion of  religious  establishments  as  such. 

In  most  or  in  all  ages,  a  great  portion  of  the  flagitious  transac- 
tions which  furnish  materials  for  the  ecclesiastical  historian  have 
resulted  from  the  political  connections  or  interests  of  a  church.  It 
was  not  the  interests  of  Christianity,  but  of  an  establishment  which 
made  Becket  embroil  his  king  and  other  sovereigns  in  distractions. 
It  was  not  the  interests  of  Christianity,  but  of  an  establishment 
which  occasioned  the  monstrous  impositions  and  usurpations  of  the 
Papal  see.  And  I  do  not  know  whether  there  has  ever  been  a 
religious  war  of  which  religion  was  the  only  or  the  principal  cause. 
Besides  all  this,  there  has  been  an  inextricable  succession  of  intrigues 
and  cabals — of  conflicting  interests— and  clamour  and  distraction, 
which  the  world  would  have  been  spared  if  secular  interests  had  not 
been  brought  into  connection  with  religion. 

Another  mode  in  which  religious  establishments  are  injurious  to 
the  civil  welfare  of  a  people,  is  by  their  tendency  to  resist  political 
improvements.  That  same  cause  which  induces  state  religions  to 
maintain  themselves  as  they  are,  induces  them  to  maintain  the  patron 
state  as  it  is.  It  is  the  state  in  its  present  condition  that  secures 
to  the  church  its  advantages ;  and  the  church  does  not  know 
whether,  if  it  were  to  encourage  political  reformation,  the  new  state 
of  things  might  not  endanger  its  own  supremacy.  There  are  indeed 
so  many  other  interests  and  powers  concerned  in  political  reforma- 
tions, that  the  state  religion  cannot  always  prevent  alterations  from 
being  effected.  Nor  would  I  affirm  that  they  always  endeavour  to 
prevent  it.  And  yet  we  may  appeal  to  the  general  experience  of  all 
ages,  whether  established  churches  have  not  resisted  reformation  in 
those  political  institutions  upon  which  their  own  privileges  depended. 
Now,  these  are  serious  things.  For  after  all  that  can  be  said,  and 
justly  said,  of  the  mischiefs  of  political  changes  and  the  extrava- 
gances of  politiciil  empiricism,  it  is  sufficiently  certain  that  almost 
every  government  that  has  been  established  in  the  world    has 
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needed  from  time  to  time  important  reformations  in  its  constitution 
or  its  practice.  And  it  is  equally  certain,  that  if  there  be  any 
influence  or  power  which  habitually  and  with  little  discrimination 
supports  political  institutions  as  they  are,  that  influence  or  power 
must  be  very  pernicious  to  the  world. 

We  have  seen  that  one  of  ttie  requisites  of  a  religious  establish- 
ment is  a  *  legal  provision*  for  its  ministers— that  is  to  say,  the 
members  of  all  the  churches  which  exist  in  a  state  must  be  obliged 
to  pay  to  the  support  of  one,  whether  they  approve  of  that  one  or 
not. 

Now  in  endeavouring  to  estimate  the  effects  of  this  system,  with 
a  view  to  ascertain  the  preponderance  of  public  advantages,  we  are 
presented  at  the  outset  with  the  enquiry — Is  this  compulsory 
maintenance  r^^/ .^  Is  it  compatible  with  Christianity?  If  it  is 
not,  there  is  an  end  of  the  controversy  ;  for  it  is  nothing  to  Chris- 
tians whether  a  system  be  politic  or  impolitic,  if  once  they  have 
discovered  that  it  is  wrong.  But  I  waive  for  the  present  the  question 
of  rectitude.  The  reader  is  at  liberty  to  assume  that  Christianity 
allows  governments  to  make  this  compulsory  provision  if  they  think 
iit.  I  waive,  too,  the  question  whether  a  Christian  minister  ought 
to  receive  payment  for  his  labours,  whether  that  payment  be  volun- 
tary or  not. 

The  single  point  before  us  is,  then,  the  balance  of  advantages. 
Is  it  more  advantageous  that  ministers  should  be  paid  by  a  legal 
provision  or  by  voluntary  subscription  ? 

That  advantage  of  a  legal  provision  which  consists  in  the  supply 
of  a  teacher  to  every  district  has  already  been  noticed  ;  so  that  our 
enquiry  is  reduced  to  a  narrow  limit.  Supposing  that  a  minister 
would  be  appointed  in  every  district  although  the  state  did  not  pay 
him,  is  it  more  desirable  that  he  should  be  paid  by  the  state  or 
voluntarily  by  the  people  ? 

Of  the  legal  provision  some  of  the  advantages  are  these  :  it  holds 
out  no  inducement  to  the  irreligious  or  indifferent  to  absent  them- 
selves from  public  worship  lest  they  should  be  expected  to  pay  the 
preacher.  Public  worship  is  conducted— the  preacher  delivers  his 
discourse — whether  such  persons  go  or  not.  They  pay  no  more  for 
going,  and  no  less  for  staying  away  :  and  it  is  probable,  in  the 
present  religious  state  of  mankind,  that  some  go  to  places  for 
worship  since  it  costs  them  nothing,  who  otherwise  would  stay  away. 
But  it  is  manifestly  better  that  men  should  attend  even  in  such  a 
state  of  indifference  than  that  they  should  not  attend  at  all.  Upon 
the  voluntary  system  of  payment,  this  good  effect  is  not  so  fully 
secured ;  for  though  the  doors  of  chapels  be  open  to  all,  yet  few 
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persons  of  competent  means  would  attend  them  constantly  without 
feeling  that  they  might  be  expected  to  contribute  to  the  expenses. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  non.ntlendance  of  indifferent  persons 
would  be  greatly  increased  by  the  adoption  of  the  voluntary  system, 
es|)eclally  if  the  payments  were  as  moderate  as  they  easily  might 
be  ;— but  it  is  a  question  rather  of  speculation  than  of  experi- 
ence, and  the  reader  is  to  give  upon  this  account  to  the  systeov 
of  legal  provision,  such  an  amount  of  advantage  as  he  shall, 
think  Bl  , 

Again. — Preaching,  where  there  is  a  legal  provision,  is  not  'a' 
mode  of  begging.'  If  you  adopt  voluntary  payment,  that  payment 
depends  upon  the  good  pleasure  of  the  hearers,  and  there  is  mani- 
festly a  temptation  upon  the  preacher  to  accommodate  his  dis- 
courses, or  the  manner  of  them,  to  the  wishes  of  his  hearers,  rather 
than  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  judgment.  But  the  man  who  re- 
ceives his  stipend  whether  his  hearers  be  pleased  or  not,  is  under 
no  such  temptation.  He  is  at  liberty  to  conform  the  exercise  of  bis 
ftinctions  to  his  judgment  without  the  diminution  of  a  subscriptii 
This,  1  think,  is  an  undeniable  advantage. 

Another  consideration  is  this  ; — That  where  there  is  a  religii 
establishment  with  a  legal  provision,  it  is  usual,  not  to  say  indispen> 
sable,  to  fill  the  pulpits  only  with  persons  who  entertain  a  cert^n 
set  of  religious  opinions.  It  would  be  obviously  idle  to  assume  that 
these  opinions  are  true,  but  they  are,  or  are  in  a  considerable  degree, 
uniform.  Assuming,  then,  that  one  set  of  opinions  is  as  sound  as 
another,  is  it  better  that  a  district  should  always  hear  one  set,  or 
that  the  teachers  of  twenty  different  sets  should  successively  gain 
possession  of  the  pulpit,  as  the  choice  of  the  people  might  direct  i 
1  presume  not  to  determine  such  a  question  ;  but  it  may  be 
observed  that,  in  point  of  fact,  those  churches  which  do  proceed 
upon  the  voluntary  system  are  not  often  subjected  to  such  fluctua- 
tions of  doctrint  There  does  not  appear  much  difficulty  in 
constituting  churches  upon  the  voluntary  plan  which  shall  in 
practice  secure  considerable  uniformity  in  the  sentiments  of  the 
teachers.  And  as  to  the  bitter  animosities  and  distractions  which 
have  been  predicted  if  a  choice  of  new  teachers  was  to  be  left  to  the 
people—  they  do  not,  I  believe,  ordinarily  follow.  Not  that  I 
apprehend  the  ministers,  for  instance,  of  an  independent  church 
ate  alw.iys  elected  with  that  unanimity  and  freedom  from  heart- 
burnings which  ought  to  subsist,  but  that  animosities  do  not  subsist 
to  any  great  extent.  Itesides,  the  prediction  appears  to  be  founded 
on  the  supposition  that  «  certain  stipend  was  to  be  appropriated  to 
one  teacher  or  to  another,  according  as  he  might  obtain  the  greater 
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number  of  votes  — whereas  every  man  is  at  liberty,  if  he  pleases, 
to  withdraw  his  contribution  from  him  whom  he  disapproves,  and 
to  give  it  to  another.  And,  after  all,  there  may  be  voluntary 
support  of  ministers  without  an  election  by  those  who  contribute,  as 
is  instanced  by  the  Methodists  in  the  present  day. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  advantages  attendant  on  the 
voluntary  system  which  that  of  a  legal  provision  does  not  possess. 

And  first  it  appears  to  be  of  importance  that  there  should  be  an 
union,  an  harmony,  a  cordiality  between  the  minister  and  the  people. 
It  is,  in  truth,  an  indispensable  requisite.  Christianity,  which  is  a 
religion  of  love,  cannot  flourish  where  unkindly  feelings  prevail 
Now,  I  think  it  is  manifest  that  harmony  and  cordiality  are  likely 
to  prevail  more  where  the  minister  is  chosen  and  voluntarily  remu- 
nerated by  his  hearers,  than  where  they  are  not  consulted  in  the 
choice  ;  where  they  are  obliged  to  take  him  whom  others  please  to 
appoint,  and  where  they  are  compelled  to  pay  him  whether  they 
like  him  or  not.  The  tendency  of  this  last  system  is  evidently 
opposed  to  perfect  kindliness  and  cordiality.  There  is  likely  to  be  a 
sort  of  natural  connection,  a  communication  of  good  offices  induced 
between  hearers  and  the  man  whom  they  themselves  choose  and 
voluntarily  remunerate,  which  is  less  likely  in  the  other  case. 
If  love  be  of  so  much  consequence  generally  to  the  Christian  charac- 
ter, it  is  especially  of  consequence  that  it  should  subsist  between 
him  who  assumes  to  be  a  dispenser,  and  they  who  are  in  the  rela- 
tion of  hearers  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ 

Indeed  the  very  circumstance  that  a  man  is  compelled  to  pay  a 
preacher,  tends  to  the  introduction  of  unkind  and  unfriendly  feelings. 
It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  men  will  pay  him  more  graciously  or 
with  a  better  will  than  they  pay  a  tax-gatherer ;  and  we  all  know  that 
the  tax-gatherer  is  one  of  the  last  persons  whom  men  wish  to  see. 
He  who  desires  to  extend  the  influence  of  Christianity  would  be 
very  cautious  of  establishing  a  system  of  which  so  ungracious  a 
regulation  formed  a  part  There  is  truth  worthy  of  grave  attention 
in  the  ludicrous  verse  of  Cowper*? 


—A  rarer  man  than  vou 
In  pulpit  none  shall  near  ; 

But  yet,  methinks,  to  tell  you  true. 
You  sell  it  plaguy  dear. 


It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the  influence  of  thai  man's  exhortations 
must  be  diminished,  whose  hearers  listen  with  the  reflection  that 
his  advice  is  <  plaguy  dear.'  The  reflection,  too,  is  perfectly  natural, 
and  cannot  be  helped.  And  when  superadded  to  this  is  the  con- 
sideration   that  it  is  not  only  sold  'dear,'  but  that  payment  is 
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enforced— vci'axtx\2\  injury  must  be  sustained  by  the  cause  of  religion. 
In  this  view  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  support  of  an  establish- 
ment by  a  general  tax  would  be  preferable  to  the  payment  of  each 
pastor  by  his  own  hearers.  Nor  is  it  unworthy  of  notice  that  some 
persons  will  always  think  (whether  with  reason  or  without  it)  that 
compulsory  maintenance  is  not  right ;  and  in  whatever  d^^ree  they 
do  this,  there  is  an  increased  cause  of  dissatisfaction  or  estrange- 
ment. 

Again,  the  teacher  who  is  ifuiependent  oi  Uttt  congregation — ^who 
will  enjoy  all  his  emoluments  whether  they  are  satisfied  with  him 
or  not— is  under  manifest  temptation  to  remissness  in  his  duty ; 
not  perhaps  to  remissness  in  those  particulars  on  which  his 
superiors  would  animadvert,  but  in  those  which  respect  the  unstipu- 
lated and  undefinable,  but  very  important  duties  of  private  care,  and 
of  private  labours.  To  mention  this  is  sufficient.  No  man  who 
reflects  upon  the  human  constitution,  or  who  looks  around  him,  will 
need  arguments  to  prove  that  they  are  likely  to  labour  negligently 
whose  profits  are  not  increased  by  assiduity  and  zeal.  I  know  that 
the  power  of  religion  can,  and  that  it  often  does,  counteract  this  ; 
but  this  is  no  argument  for  putting  temptation  in  the  way.  So 
powerful  indeed  is  this  temptation,  that  with  a  very  great  number  it 
is  acknowledged  to  prevail.  Even  if  we  do  not  assert,  with  a  clergy- 
man, that  a  great  proportion  of  his  brethren  labour  only  so  much 
for  the  religious  benefit  of  their  parishioners  as  will  screen  them  from 
the  arm  of  the  law,  there  is  other  evidence  which  is  unhappily  con- 
clusive. The  desperate  extent  to  which  non-residence  is  practised 
is  infallible  proof  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  clergy  are  remiss  in 
the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  a  Christian  pastor.  They  do  not 
discharge  them  con  amore  ;  and  how  should  they  "i  It  was  not  the 
wish  to  do  this  which  prompted  them  to  become  clergymen  at  first. 
They  were  influenced  by  another  object,  and  that  they  have  ob- 
tained— they  possess  an  income  :  and  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that, 
when  this  is  obtained,  the  ment«il  desires  should  suddenly  become 
elevated  and  purified,  and  that  they  who  entered  the  church  for 
the  sake  of  its  emoluments,  should  commonly  labour  in  it  for  the 
sake  of  religion. 

Although  to  many  the  motive  for  cnterinj;:  the  church  is  the  same 
as  that  for  engaging  in  other  professions,  it  is  an  unhappiness 
peculiar  to  the  clerical  profession,  that  it  does  not  offer  the  same 
stimulus  to  subsequent  exertion  ;  that  advancement  does  not  usually 
depend  upon  desert.  The  man  who  seeks  for  an  income  from 
surgery,  or  the  bar,  is  continually  prompted  to  pay  exemplary  atten- 
tion to  its  duties.    Unless  the  surgeon  is  skilful  and  attentive,  he 
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knows  that  practice  is  not  to  be  expected :  unless  the  pleader  devotes 
himself  to  statutes  and  reports,  he  knows  that  he  is  not  to  expect 
cases  and  briefs.  But  the  clergyman,  whether  he  studies  the  Bible 
or  not — whether  he  be  diligent  and  zealous  or  not — still  possesses 
his  living.  Nor  would  it  be  rational  to  expect,  that  where  the  ordinary 
stimulus  to  human  exertion  is  wanting,  the  exertion  itself  should 
generally  be  found.  So  naturally  does  exertion  follow  from  stimulus, 
that  we  believe  it  is  an  observation  frequently  made,  that  curates  arc 
more  exemplary  than  beneficed  clergymen.  And  if  beneficed  clergy- 
men were  more  solicitous  than  they  are  to  make  the  diligence  of 
their  curates  the  principal  consideration  in  employing  them,  this  dif- 
ference between  curates  and  their  employers  would  be  much  greater 
than  it  is.  Let  beneficed  clergymen  employ  and  reward  curates 
upon  as  simple  principles  as  those  are  on  which  a  merchant  employs 
and  rewards  a  clerk,  and  it  is  probable  that  nine-tenths  of  the 
parishes  in  England  would  wish  for  a  curate  rather  than  a  rector. 

But  this  very  consideration  affords  a  powerful  argument  against 
the  present  system.  If  much  good  would  result  from  making 
clerical  reward  the  price  of  desert,  much  evil  results  from  making 
it  independent  of  desert.  This  effect  of  the  English  Establishment 
is  not,  like  some  others,  inseparable  from  the  institution.  It  would 
doubtless  be  possible,  even  with  compulsory  maintenance,  so  to 
appropriate  it  that  it  should  form  a  constant  motive  to  assiduity 
and  exertion.  Clergymen  tnight  be  elevated  in  their  profession 
according  to  their  fidelity  to  their  office  ;  and  if  this  were  done — if, 
as  opportunity  offered,  all  were  likely  to  be  promoted  who  deserved 
it ;  and  if  all  who  did  not  deserve  it  were  sure  to  be  passed  by,  a 
new  face  would  soon  be  put  upon  the  affairs  of  the  church.  The 
complaints  of  neglect  of  duty  would  quickly  be  diminished,  and  non- 
residence  would  soon  cease  to  be  the  reproach  of  three  thousand  out 
often.  We  cannot,  however,  amuse  ourselves  with  the  hope  that 
this  will  be  done,  because,  in  reference  to  the  civil  constitution  of 
the  church,  there  is  too  near  an  approach  to  that  condition  in  which 
*  the  whole  head  is  sick,  and  the  whole  heart  faint' 

If  then  it  be  asserted,  that  it  is  one  great  advantage  of  the 
establishment  that  it  provides  a  teacher  for  every  parish,  it  is  one 
great  disadvantage  that  it  makes  a  large  proportion  of  those 
teachers  negligent  of  their  duty. 

There  may  perhaps  be  a  religious  establishment  in  which  the 
ministers  shall  be  selected  for  their  deserts^  though  I  know  not 
whether  in  any  it  is  actually  and  sufficiently  done.  That  it  is  one 
of  the  first  requisites  in  the  appointment  of  religious  teachers  is 
plain ;  and  this  point  is  manifestly  better  consulted  by  a  system  in 
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which  the  people  voluntarily  pay  and  choose  their  pallors  than 
when  they  do  not.  Men  love  goodness  in  others,  though  they  may 
be  bad  themselves  ;  and  they  especially  like  it  in  their  religious 
teachers  :  so  that,  when  they  come  to  select  a  person  to  fill  that 
office,  ihey  are  likely  to  select  one  of  whom  they  think  at  least  that 
he  is  a  good  man. 

The  same  observation  holds  of  non-residence.  Non-residence 
is  not  necessary  to  a  state  religion.  Ily  the  system  of  voluntary 
payment  it  is  impossible. 

It  has  sometimes  been  said  (with  whatever  truth)  that  in  times 
of  public  discontent  Dissenters  have  been  disposed  to  disiRection. 
If  this  be  true,  compulsory  support  is  in  this  respect  a  political  evil, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  the  cause  of  the  alienation  of  a  part  of  the  com- 
munity. We  will  not  suppose  so  strong  a  case  as  that  this  alienation 
might  lead  to  physical!  opposition  ;  but  supposing  the  dissatisfaction 
only  to  it  exist,  affords  no  inconsiderable  topic  of  the  statesman's 
enquiry.  Happiness  is  the  object  of  civil  government,  and  this 
object  is  frustrated  in  part  in  respect  of  those  who  think  themselves 
aggrieved  by  its  policy.  And  when  it  is  considered  how  numerous 
the  Dissenters  are,  and  that  they  increase  in  number,  the  prolilical 
impropriety  and  impolicy  of  keeping  them  in  a  state  of  dissatisfac- 
tion becomes  increased. 

The  best  security  of  a  government  is  in  the  satisfaction  and 
affection  of  the  people  ;  which  satisfaction  is  always  diminished, 
and  which  affection  is  always  endangered,  in  respect  of  those  who, 
disapproving  a  certain  church,  are  compelled  to  pay  to  its  support 
This  is  a  conse<|uence  of  a  'legal  provision' that  demands  much 
attention  from  the  legislator.  Every  legislator  knows  that  it  is  an 
evil.  It  is  a  point  that  no  man  disputes,  and  that  ever)-  man  knows 
should  be  prevented,  unless  its  cause  elTects  a  counterbalance  of 
advantages. 

Lastly,  Upon  the  question  of  the  comparative  advantages  of  a 
legal  provision,  and  a  voluntary  remuneration  in  securing  the  due 
discharge  of  the  ministerial  function,  what  is  the  evidence  offsets.^ 
Arc  the  ministers  of  established,  or  of  unestablished  churches,  the 
more  tealous,  the  more  exemplary,  the  more  laborious,  the  more  de- 
voted ?  Whether  of  the  two  arc  the  more  beloved  by  their  hearers  ? 
Whether  of  the  two  lead  the  more  exemplary  and  religious  lives  ? 
Whether  of  the  two  are  the  more  active  in  works  of  philanthropy  .* 
It  is  a  question  of  fact,  and  facts  are  before  the  world. 
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That  of  the  X.^o  grounds  upon  which  the  propriety  of  Religious 
Establishments  is  capable  of  examination,  neither  affords  evidence 
in  their  favour:  That  Religious  Establishments  derive  no  counte- 
nance from  the  nature  of  Christianity,  or  from  the  example  of  the 
primitive  churches  ;  and,  That  they  are  not  recommended  by  prac- 
tical Utility. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  RELIGIOUS  ESTABLISHMENTS  OF  ENGLAND  AND  IRELAND. 

If  the  conclusions  of  the  last  chapter  be  just,  it  will  now  become 
our  business  to  enquire  how  far  the  disadvantages  which  are  inci- 
dental to  religious  establishments  actually  operate  in  our  own,  and 
whether  there  subsist  any  additional  disadvantages  resulting  from 
the  peculiar  constitution  or  circumstances  of  the  English  church. 

We  have  no  concern  with  religious  opinions  or  forms  of  church 
l^ovemment,  but  with  the  church  as  connected  with  the  state.  It  is 
not  with  an  episcopalian  church,  but  with  an  established  church, 
that  we  are  concerned.  If  there  must  exist  a  religious  establishment, 
let  it  by  all  means  remain  in  its  present  hands.  The  experience  which 
England  has  had  of  the  elevation  of  another  sect  to  the  supremacy, 
is  not  such  as  to  make  us  wish  to  see  another  elevated  again.^  Nor 
would  any  sect  which  takes  a  just  view  of  its  own  religious  interests 
desire  the  supremacy  for  itself. 

The  origin  of  the  English  establishment  is  papal  The  political 
alliance  of  the  church  is  similar  now  to  what  it  was  in  the  first  years 
of  Henry  VIII.  When  Henry  countenanced  the  preachers  of  the 
reformed  opinions,  when  he  presented  some  of  them  with  the  bene- 

1  The  religious  sect  who  are  now  commonly  called  Puritans  'prohibited 
the  use  of  the  Common  Prayer,  not  merely  in  churches,  chapels,  and  places  of 
public  worship,  but  in  any  private  place  or  family  as  well,  imder  a  penalty  of 
five  pounds  for  the  first  offence,  ten  pounds  for  the  second,  and  for  the  third  a 
year  s  imprisonment.'  *  These  men  did  not  understand,  or  did  not  practise, 
the  fundamental  duties  of  toleration.  For  religious  liberty  they  had  still  less 
regard.  '  They  passed  an  ordinance  by  which  eight  heresies  were  made  pun- 
isl^le  with  death  upon  the  first  offence,  unless  the  offender  abjured  his  errors, 
and  irremissibly  if  he  relapsed.  Sixteen  other  opinions  were  to  be  punished 
with  imprisonment,  till  the  offender  should  find  sureties  that  he  would  main- 
tain them  no  more.'  f  And  they  quite  abolished  the  Episcopal  rank  and  order, 
as  if  each  chiu-ch  might  not  decide  for  itself  by  what  form  its  discipline  should 
be  conducted  1  To  have  separated  the  civil  privileges  from  the  episcopal  order 
was  within  the  province  of  the  Legislature,  and  to  have  abolished  those  privi- 
leges would,  we  think,  have  been  wise. 

•  Southey's  Book  of  the  Church,  \  Ibid, 
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fices  which  had  hitherto  been  possessed  by  the  Romish  deigy  ; 
and  when  at  Icn;^h  these  benefices  and  the  other  privileges  of  the 
state  religion  were  bestowed  upon  the  '  reformed '  only — no  essential 
change  was  effected  in  the  political  constitution  of  the  church.  In 
one  point,  indeed,  the  alliance  of  the  state  was  made  more  strict^, 
because  the  supremacy  was  transferred  from  the  pope  to  the 
monarch.  So  that  the  same  or  a  kindred  political  character  vras 
put  in  connection  with  other  men  and  new  opinions.  The  church 
was  altered,  but  the  establishment  remained  nearly  the  same  ;  or 
the  difference  that  did  obtain  made  the  establishment  more  of  a 
state  religion  than  1)efore.  The  origin  therefore  of  the  English 
establishment  is  piipal.  It  was  planted  by  papal  policy,  and  nur- 
tured by  pervading  superstition  :  and  as  to  the  transfer  of  the 
supremacy,  but  little  credit  is  due  to  its  origin  or  its  motives.  No 
reverence  is  due  to  our  establishment  on  account  of  its  parentage. 
The  church  is  the  offspring  of  the  Reformation — ^the  church  estalh- 
lishment  is  not.  It  is  not  a  daughter  of  Protestantism,  but  of  the 
papacy — brought  into  unnatural  alliance  with  a  better  faith.  Un- 
happily, but  little  anxiety  was  shown  by  some  of  the  reformers  to 
purify  the  political  character  of  the  church  when  its  privileges  came 
into  their  own  hands.  They  declaimed  against  the  corruptions  of 
the  former  church,  but  were  more  than  sufficiently  willing  to  retain 
its  profits  and  its  power. 

The  alliancf  with  the  state  of  which  we  have  spoken,  as  the 
inseparable  attendant  of  religious  establishments,  is  in  this  country 
peculiarly  close.  *  Church  and  State '  is  a  phrase  that  is  continually 
employed,  and  indicates  the  intimacy  of  the  connection  between 
them.  The  question  then  arises,  whether  those  disadvantages 
which  result  generally  from  the  alliance  result  in  this  country,  and 
whether  the  peculiar  intimacy  is  attended  with  peculiar  evils. 

Bishops  arc  virtually  appointed  by  the  prince :  and  it  is 
manifest  that  in  the  present  principles  of  political  affairs,  regard 
will  be  had,  in  their  selection,  to  the  interests  of  the  state.  The 
question  will  not  always  be,  when  a  bishopric  becomes  vacant,. 
Who  is  the  fittest  man  to  take  the  oversight  of  the  church  ?  but 
sometimes-  -What  appointment  will  most  effectually  strengthen  the 
administration  of  the  day.'* — Bishops  are  temporal  peers,  and  as 
buch  they  have  an  efficient  ability  to  promote  the  views  of  the 
government  by  their  votes  in  parliament.  Bishops  in  their  turn 
are  patrons  ;  and  it  becomes  also  manifest  that  these  appointments 
will  sometimes  be  regulated  by  kindred  views.  He  who  was 
selected  by  the  cabinet  lx;cause  he  would  promote  their  measures^ 
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and  who  cannot  hope  for  advancement  if  he  opposes  those 
measures,  is  not  likely  to  select  clergymen  who  oppose  them. 
Many  ecclesiastical  appointments,  again,  are  in  the  hands  of 
the  individual  officers  of  government — of  the  Prime  Minister,  for 
example,  or  the  Lord  Chancellor.  That  these  officers  will  frequently 
regard  political  purposes,  or  purposes  foreign  to  the  worth  of  men, 
in  making  these  appointments,  is  plain.  Now,  when  we  reflect  that 
the  highest  dignities  of  the  church  are  in  the  patronage  of  the  king, 
and  that  the  influence  of  these  dignitaries  upon  the  inferior  clergy 
is  necessarily  great,  it  becomes  obvious  that  there  will  be  diffused 
through  the  general  whole  of  the  hierarchy  a  systematic  alliance 
with  the  ruling  power.  Nor  is  it  assuming  anything  unreasonable 
to  add,  that  whilst  the  ordinary  principles  that  actuate  mankind 
operate,  the  hierarchy  will  sometimes  postpone  the  interests  of 
religion  to  their  own. 

Upon  the  practical  authority  of  cabinets  over  the  church. 
Bishop  Warburton  makes  himself  somewhat  mirthful : — *  The 
rabbins  make  the  giant  Gog  or  Magog  contemporary  with  Noah, 
and  convinced  by  his  preaching.  So  that  he  was  disposed  to  take 
the  benefit  of  the  ark.  But  here  lay  the  distress — it  by  no  means 
suited  his  dimensions.  Therefore  as  he  could  not  enter  in, 
he  contented  himself  to  ride  upon  it  astride.  Image  now  to 
yourself  this  illustrious  cavalier,  mounted  on  his  hackttey,  and  see  if 
he  does  not  bring  before  you  the  church,  bestrid  by  some  lumpish 
minister  of  state,  who  turns  and  winds  it  at  his  pleasure.  The  only 
diflierence  is,  that  Gog  believed  the  preacher  of  righteousness  and 
religion.' ' 

If,  then,  to  convert  a  religious  establishment  into  '  a  means  of 
strengthening  or  diffiising  influence,  serves  only  to  debase  it,  and 
to  introduce  into  it  numerous  corruptions  and  abuses,'  these 
debasements,  corruptions,  and  abuses  must  necessarily  subsist  in 
the  establishment  of  England. 

And  first  as  to  the  church  itself. — It  is  not  too  much  to  believe 
that  the  honourable  earnestness  of  many  of  the  reformers  to  purify 
religion  from  the  corruptions  of  the  papacy  was  cooled,  and  even- 
tually almost  destroyed,  by  the  acquisition  of  temporal  immunities. 
When  they  had  acquired  them,  the  unhappy  reasoning  began  to 
operate — Let  us  let  well  alone  :  if  we  encourage  further  changes 
our  advantages  will  perhaps  pass  into  other  hands.  We  are  safe 
as  we  are;  and  we  will  not  endanger  the  loss  0/  present  benefits  by 
further  refonnation, — ^What  has  been  the  result  ? — That  the  church 
has  never  been  fully  reformed  to  the  present  hour.    If  any  reader 

1  Bishop  Warhirton's  Utters  to  Bishop  Hurd.    Letter  47, 
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is  disposed  to  deny  this,  I  place  the  proposition  not  upon  my  feeble 
authority,  but  upon  that  of  the  members  of  the  dmrch  uid  of  tba 
Tcfomiers  themselves.  The  reader  will  be  pleased  to  notice  that 
there  are  few  quotations  in  the  present  ch^itcr  ocept  frooi 
members  of  the  church  of  England. 

'  If  any  person  will  seriously  consider  the  low  and  SUpcntitioiiS 
state  of  the  minds  of  men  in  general  in  the  time  of  James  I.,  much 
more  in  the  reigns  of  his  predecessors,  he  will  not  be  surprised  to 
find  that  there  are  various  mailers  in  our  tccUsiastical  caulUtitiMt 
which  require  some  alteration.  Our  forefathers  did  great  things 
and  we  cannot  be  sufficiently  thankful  for  their  latKmrs,  but  much 
more  remains  to  be  done."  Hartley  says  of  the  ecdesutatical 
powers  of  the  Chrisiian  world—'  They  have  all  left  the  tnie^  pure, 
simple  religion,  and  teach  for  doctrines  the  commandments  of  tn^n 
They  are  all  merchants  of  the  earth,  and  have  set  up  a  kingdom  of 
this  world,  abounding  in  riches,  temporal  power,  and  extonal 
pomp."  Dr.  Henry  More  [he  was  zealous  for  the  honour  of  the 
church)  says  of  the  reformed  churches,  they  have  '  separated  from 
the  great  Babylon  to  build  those  that  are  lesser  and  more  toletablc^ 
but  yet  not  to  be  tolerated  for  ever.'' 

*  It  pleased  God  in  his  unsearchable  wisdom  to  suffer  the 
progress  of  this  great  work,  the  reformation,  to  be  Stopped  in  tkt 
midway,  and  the  effects  of  it  to  be  greatly  weakened  by  many 
unhappy  divisions  among  the  reformed.'* 

'  The  innovations  introduced  into  our  religious  establishment  at 
the  reformation  were  great  and  glorious  for  those  times :  but  mwu 
/urther  imiovations  are  yet  ■wanfiiif^  (would  to  God  tbey  may  be 
quietly  made')  to  bring  it  to  perfection.'' 

'  1  have  always  had  a  true  leal  for  the  church  of  England ;  yet 
1  must  sAy— there  are  many  things  in  it  that  have  ieen  very  UMtaty 
to  me."^ 

'Cranmer,  Uucer,  Jewel,  and  others,  never  considered  the 
reformaiion  which  took  place  in  their  own  times  as  complete." 

Long  after  CranmePs  days,  some  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of 
the  church  still  thought  a  reformation  was  needed.  TiUotson, 
Patrick,  Tennison,  Kidder,  Stillingflect,  Itumet,  and  othet^*  en- 
deavoured to  obtain  a  further  reformation,  though  in  vain. 

'  Sim/iien's  Flea,  p,  137.  '  Eiiuy  ok  Man.  1749,  vol.  ii.  p  vta. 

'  Myslerv  of  Iiiiguily,  p.  533.     Thii  poor  man  (bund  that  bii 
InbourEd  under  the  imputation  of  being  underical,  unguarded,  and  ii_^_ 
anil  he  afterwards  shovi^  solicitude  to  retract  it.     See  p.  476,  ftc,  d* 

*  Dr.  Ixiulh,  afterwardi  Kshop  of  \jaa6oa.      Vititatit*  Sit  mtn,  >759L 
<  Dr.  Watson,  Bishop  or  Llandaff :  Miie.  Traeli.  vol  ii.  p.  17,  Ac 
■  Bishop  Burnet,  Hiit,  Own  Timt^,  vdi.  ii.  p.  634. 
t  Simfioifi  Plea,  *  liUt 
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'  We  have  been  contented  to  suffer  our  religious  constitution, 
our  doctrines,  and  ceremonies,  and  forms  of  public  worship,  to 
remain  nearly  in  the  same  unpurged,  adulttrated,  and  superstitious 
state  in  which  the  original  reformers  left  them.'' 

I  attribute  this  want  of  reformation  primarily  to  the  poUtical 
alliance  of  the  church.  Why  should  those  who  have  the  power  to 
effect  it  refuse,  unless  it  was  that  they  feared  some  ill  result?  And 
what  ill  result  could  arise  from  religious  reformation  if  it  were  not 
the  endangering  of  temporal  advantages  ? 

'  I  would  only  ask,'  said  Lord  Bacon,  two  hundred  years  ago, 
'wAj' the  civil  state  should  be  purged  by  good  and  wholesome  laws, 
made  every  third  or  fourth  year  in  parliament  assembled,  devising 
Kmedies  as  fast  as  time  breedeth  mischief;  and  contrarituist,  the 
ecclesiastical  state  should  still  continue  upon  the  dregs  of  time,  and 
receive  no  alteraiion  now  for  these  five-and- forty  years  and  more. 
— If  Sl  John  were  to  indite  an  epistle  to  the  church  of  England, 
as  he  did  Id  them  of  Asia,  it  would  sure  have  the  clause  habeo 
adversus  te  pauta.'^  What  would  Lord  Bacon  have  said  if  he  had 
lived  to  our  day,  when  two  hundred  years  more  have  passed,  and 
the  establishment  still  continues  'upon  the  dregs  of  time' ! — But 
Lord  Bacon's  question  should  be  answered  ;  and  though  no  reason 
<an  be  given  for  refiising  to  reform,  a  cause  can  be  assigned. 

'  Whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  the  proposition  which  asserts 
that  the  multitude  is  fond  of  innovation,  1  think  that  the  proposition 
which  asserts  that  ike  priesthood  is  averse  from  reformation,  is  far 
more  geturalfy  true.'''  This  is  the  cause.  They  who  have  the 
power  of  reforming  are  afraid  to  touch  the  fiibric.  They  are  afraid 
to  remove  one  stone,  however  decayed,  lest  another  and  another 
should  be  loosened,  until  the  fabric,  as  a  political  institution,  should 
falL  Let  us  hear  again  episcopal  evidence.  Bishop  Porteous 
informs  us,  that  himself  with  some  other  clergymen  (amongst  whom 
were  Dr.  Percy  andDr.  York, both  subsequently bishopa),attempted 
to  induce  the  bishops  to  alter  some  things  'which  all  reasonable 
persons  agreed  stood  in  need  of  amendment'  The  answer  given 
by  Archbishop  Comwallis  was  exactly  to  the  purpose — '  1  have 
consulted,  severally,  my  brethren  the  bishops ;  and  it  is  the  opinion 
of  the  bench  in  general,  that  nothing  can,  in  prudence,  be  done  in 
the  matter.'  *  Here  is  no  attempt  to  deny  the  existence  of  the 
evils— no  attempt  to  show  that  they  ought  not  to  be  amended,  but 
only  that  it  would  not  '  be  prudent '  to  amend  them.    What  were 

■  Simfumi  PUa.  '  Wodn ;  Edit  1803,  voL  ii  p.  507. 

>  Bisliop  W&tion,  Mitt.  Tratti.  toL  U. 
'  Wmia  tfBM^  Ptrtnmi,  nL  i. 
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these  considerations  of  prudence  ?  Did  they  respect  religion  ?  Is 
it  impriident  lo  purify  religious  offices  ?  Or  did  they  respect  the 
temporal  privileges  of  the  church  ?^No  man  surely  can  doubt 
that  if  the  church  had  been  a  religious  institution  only,  its  heads 
would  have  thought  it  both  prudent  and  right  to  amend  it. 

The  matters  to  which  Bishop  Porteous  called  the  attention  of 
the  bench  were, '  the  liturgj',  but  especiatly  the  Articles.'  These 
Articles  afford  an  extraordinary  illustration  of  that  tendency  ti> 
resist  improvement  of  which  we  spieak. 

'The  requiring  subscription  to  the  thirty-nine  articles  is  a  great 
imposition.' '  '  Do  the  articles  of  the  church  of  England  want  a 
revisal? — Undoubtedly.'" — In  1772,  a  clerical  petition  was  presented 
10  ihc  House  of  Commons  for  relief  upon  the  subject  of  subscrip- 
tion :  iind  what  were  the  sentiments  of  the  House  respecting  the 
articles .'  One  member  said, '  I  am  persuaded  they  are  not  war- 
ranted by  Scripture,  and  I  am  sure  they  cannot  be  reconciled  to 
common  sense.'^  Another — '  They  are  contradictory,  absurd,  several 
of  them  damnable,  not  only  in  a  religious  and  speculative  light,  but 
also  in  a  moral  and  practical  view.'  *  Another  — '  The  articles,  I 
am  sure,  want  a  revisal ;  because  several  of  them  are  heterodox 
and  absutil,  warranted  neither  by  reason  nor  by  Scripture.  Many 
of  Ihem  seem  calculated  for  keeping  out  of  the  church  all  but  those 
who  will  subscribe  any  thing,  and  sacrifice  every  consideration  to 
the  mammon  of  unrighteousness,' '  And  a  fourth  said — '  Some  of 
them  are,  in  my  opinion,  unfounded  in,  some  of  them  inconsistent 
with,  reason  and  Scripture ;  and  some  of  them  subversive  of  the 
very  genius  and  design  of  the  goapeL''  The  articles  found,  it 
appears,  in  the  House  of  Commons  one,  and  one  only  defender  ; 
and  that  one  was  Sir  Roger  Newdigate,  the  member  for  Oxford.' 
—And  thus  a  '  Church  of  Christ '  retains  in  its  bosom  that  which  is 
confessedly  irrational,  inconsistent  with  Scripture,  contradictory, 
absurd,  subversive  of  the  very  genius  and  design  of  the  gospel : — 
for  what  f  Because  the  church  it  allUd  to  the  stale ;  because  it  is 
B  Religious  Esti^tUhmtnl. 

There  is  such  nn  interest,  an  importance,  an  awfulness  in  these 
things,  resulting  both  from  their  effects  and  the  responsibility  which  1 
.1,  p.  634. 


■  Bishop  Burnet,  HiH.  Omn  Timu.  vol. 
'  Bishop  Wbisou,  Milt.  Tntcli.  vol.  ii. 
'  Lord  Geoige  Cicrmiiin. 
*  Lord  John  Cavendish. 


p,  17. 
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'  Sir  Wlllinm  Meiwllth. 

•  Sir  George  Saekvllle. 
'  Pari.  Hut  vol.  xvii.  Th«  petiilon,  ftft« nil  ihis,  (rairejccted  by  iwg  hun- 
dred Had  seventeen  voles  agalnsl  sevenly-one.  Can  anylliiiig  more  dMrly 
tndloite  ihe/hir  of  refonning  ?— »  frw  ihni  riicnds  itself  10  ibe  ■tale.  Iiecame 
the  itnic  thinlu  (with  rsason  or  wiiliout  it)  ihui  10  endattgcr  the  ■Ikbjlilr  of  tte 
diurch  vwrr  to  rndanger  Hi  (iwii.  -^ 
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they  entail,  that  I  would  accumulate  upon  the  general  necessity  for 
reformation  some  additional  testimonies. 

In  1746  was  presented  to  the  Convocation,  *Free  and  Candid 
Disquisitions  by  Dutiful  Sons  of  the  Church/  in  which  they  say^ 
'  Our  duty  seems  as  clear  as  our  obligations  to  it  are  cogent ;  and 
is,  in  one  word,  to  reform'  Of  this  book  Archdeacon  Blackburn 
tells  us  that  it  was  treated  with  'much  contempt  and  scorn  by 
those  who  ought  to  have  paid  the  greatest  regard  to  the  subject  of 
it ; '  and  that  *  it  caused  the  forms  of  the  church  to  be  weighed  in 
the  balance  of  the  sanctuary,  where  they  have  been  found  greatly 
wanting*  * 

'  Our  confirmations,  and  I  may  add  even  our  ordinations  for  the 
sacred  ministry,  are  dwindled  into  painful  and  disgusting  cere- 
monies, as  they  are  usually  administered.' ' 

Another  archdeacon,  who  was  not  only  a  friend  of  the  church 
but  a  public.advocate  of  religious  establishments,  says,  'Reflection^ 
we  hope,  in  some,  and  time  we  are  sure  in  all,  will  reconcile  men 
to  alterations  established  in  reason.  If  there  be  any  danger  it  is 
from  some  of  the  clergy^  who  would  rather  suffer  the  vineyard  to  be 
overgrown  with  weeds  than  stir  the  ground  \  or,  what  is  worse^ 
call  these  weeds  the  fairest  flowers  in  the  garden.'  This  is  strong 
language :  that  which  succeeds  is  stronger  still.  '  If  we  are  to 
wait  for  improvement  till  the  cool,  the  calm,  the  discreet  part  of 
mankind  begin  it ;  till  church  governors  solicit,  or  ministers  of 
state  propose  it,  1  will  venture  to  pronounce,  that  (without  His 
interposition  with  whom  nothing  is  impossible)  we  may  remain  as 
we  are  till  the  renovation  of  all  things.' '  Why  *  church  governors  * 
and  'ministers  of  state'  should  be  so  peculiarly  backward  to 
improve,  is  easily  known.  Ministers  of  state  are  more  anxious  for 
the  consolidation  of  their  power  than  for  the  amendment  of 
churches  ;  and  church  governors  arc  more  anxious  to  benefit  them- 
selves by  consolidating  that  power,  than  to  reform  the  system  of 
which  they  are  the  heads.  But  let  no  man  anticipate  that  we  shall 
indeed  remain  as  we  are  till  the  renovation  of  all  things.  The 
work  will  be  done  though  these  may  refuse  to  do  it.  '  If,'  says  a 
statesman, '  the  friends  of  the  church,  instead  of  taking  the  lead  in 
a  mild  reform  of  abuses,  contend  obstinately  for  their  protection, 
and  treat  every  man  as  an  enemy  who  aims  at  reform,  they  wilt 
certainly  be  overpowered  at  last^  and  the  correction  applied  by  those 

*  The  Confessional.  •  Simpson's  Plea, 

*  A  Defence  of  the  Considerations  on  the  Propriety  of  requiring  a  Subscript 
tion  to  Articles  of  Faith.     By  Dr.  Paley,  p.  35. 
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who  ■will  apply  it  -wilh  no  sparing  hand}  '  [f  these  deciarattons 
be  true  (and  who  will  even  question  their  truth  ?)  we  may  be 
allowed,  without  any  pretensions  lo  extraordinary  sagacity,  to  add 
another ;  that  to  these  unsparing  correctors  the  work  will  assuredly 
b«  assigned.  How  infatuated,  then,  the  policy  of  refusing  reforma- 
lion  even  if  policy  only  were  concerned  ! 

Tlie  next  point  in  which  the  effect  of  the  stale  alliance  is 
injurious  to  the  church  itself  is  by  its  effects  upon  the  ministry. 

It  is  ma.iilfesC  that  where  there  are  such  powerful  motives  of 
inlerfst  to  assume  the  ministerial  office,  and  where  there  are  such 
facilities  for  the  admission  of  unfit  men^unfit  men  will  often  be 
admitted.     Human  nature  is  very  stationary  ;  and  kindred  results 
arose  very  many  centuries  ago.     '  The  attainments  of  the  clergy  ii)    i 
the  drst  ages  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  church  were  very  considerabli^'B 
But  a  great  and  total  degeneracy  took  place  during  the  latter  yeafi  I 
of  the  Heptarchy,  and  for  two  generations  after  the  union  of  its   | 
kingdoms.'    And  why  ?    Because  '  mere  worldly  views  operaif d 
upon  a  great  proportion  of  them  ;  no  other  way  of  life  offered  so 
lair  a  prospect  of  power  to  the  ambitious,  of  security  to  the  prudent, 
of  tranquillity  and  ease  to  the  easy-minded.'  ''■ — Such  views  atUl   , 
operate,  and  they  still  produce  kindred  effects. 

It  is  manifest  that  if  men  undertake  the  office  of  CbristiK 
teachers  not  from  earnestness  in  its  cause,  but  from  the  desire  a 
profit  or  power  or  ease,  the  office  wilt  frequently  be  ill  dischs 
Persons  who  possess  little  of  the  Christian  minister  but  the  n 
will  undertake  to  guide  the  flock  ;  and  hence  it  is  inevitable  t] 
the  ministry,  as  a  body,  will  become  reduced  in  the  scale  of  religioi 
excellence.    So  habitual  is  the  system  of  undertaking  the  office  far  I 
the  sake  of  its  emoluments,  that  men   have  begun  to  avow  tht  1 
motive  and  to  defend  it.    '  It  is  no  reproach  to  the  church  t 
that  it  is  supplied  with  ministers  by  the  emoluments  it  affords.'*^ 
Would  it  not  have  been  a  reproach  to  the  first  Christian  churche^f 
or  could  it  have  been  said  of  them  at  all  ?    Does  he  who  ei 
church  for  the  sake  of  its  advantages,  enter  it '  of  a  ready  mind '  ?— 
But  the  more  lucrative  offices  of  the  church  are  talked  of  with  much]! 
familiarity  as  '  prizes,'  much  in   the  same  manner  as  we  Is 
prizes  in  a  lottery.    'The  same  fund  produces  more  effect- 
distributed  into  prizes  of  different  value  than  when  divided  into4 


'  UlUri  ™  tht  jutjtcl  Bf  Iki  BritiiA 
Jlexley. 

■  Soulhcv.  Bi>o*  ef  Ike  Ckank,  c.  & 
»  Knox!  Biiayi,  No.  l8. 


i4  FertigH  Bibli  Sotielj,  by  Lord  I 
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equal  shares.'*  This  'effect'  is  described  as  being  'both  an 
allurement  to  men  of  talents  to  enter  into  the  church,  and  as  a 
stimulus  to  the  industry  of  those  who  are  already  in  it*  But  every 
man  knows  that  talent  and  industry  are  not  the  only  nor  the  chief 
things  which  obtain  for  a  person  the  prizes  of  the  church.  There 
is  more  of  accuracy  in  the  parallel  passage  of  another  moralist . 
'  The  medical  profession  does  not  possess  so  many  splendid  prizes 
as  the  church  and  the  bar,  and  on  that  account^  perhaps,  is  rarely^ 
if  ever,  pursued  by  young  men  of  noble  families.' '  Here  is  the 
point :  it  is  rather  to  noble  families  than  to  talent  and  industry, 
that  the  prizes  are  awarded.  There  are,  indeed,  rich  preferments, 
but  these,  it  is  observed,  do  not  usually  fall  to  merit  as  the  reward 
of  it,  but  are  lavished  where  interest  and  family  connection  put  in 
their  irresistible  claim.' '  That  plain-speaking  man.  Bishop  War- 
burton,  writes  to  his  friend  Hurd, '  Reckon  upon  it,  that  Durham 
goes  to  some  noble  ecclesiastic.  'Tis  a  morsel  only  for  them.'  *  It 
is  manifest  that  when  this  language  can  be  appropriate,  the  office 
of  the  ministry  must  be  dishonoured  and  abused.  Respecting  the 
priesthood,  it  is  acknowledged  that  *  the  characters  of  men  are 
formed  much  more  by  the  temptations  than  the  duties  of  their 
profession.'  *  Since  then  the  temptations  are  worldly,  what  is  to 
be  expected  but  that  the  character  should  be  worldly  too  ? — Nor 
would  anything  be  gained  by  the  dexterous  distinction  that  I  have 
somewhere  met  with,  that  although  the  motive  for  'taking  the 
oversight  of  the  flock '  be  indeed  '  lucre,'  yet  it  does  not  come  under 
the  apostolical  definition  of  *  filthy.' 

Of  the  eventual  consequences  of  thus  introducing  unqualified, 
and  perhaps  irreligious,  nobles  into  the  government  of  the  church, 
Bishop  Warburton  speaks  in  strong  language.  '  Our  grandees  have 
at  last  found  their  way  back  into  the  church.  I  only  wonder  they 
have  been  so  long  about  it.  But  be  assured  that  nothing  but  a  new 
religious  revolution,  to  sweep  away  the  fragments  that  Harry  the 
VIII.  left  after  banqueting  his  courtiers,  will  drive  them  out  again.'^ 
When  that  revolution  shall  come  which  will  sweep  away  these 
prizes,  it  will  prove  not  only  to  these  but  to  other  things  to  be  a 
besom  of  destruction. 

If  the  fountain  be  bitter,  the  current  cannot  be  sweet  The 
principles  which  too  commonly  operate  upon  the  dignitaries  of  the 

*  Mor.  and  Pol.  PhiL,  b.  6,  c.  10. 
'  G\shoTTi€s  Duties  of  Men, 

'  Knox's  Essays,  No.  53. 

*  Warburton's  Letters  to  Hurd,  No.  47. 
»  Mor.  and  Pol.  Phil.,  p.  266. 

0  Warburton's  Letters  to  Hurd,  No.  47. 
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church,  descend,  in  some  degree,  to  the  inferior  ranks.  I  say  in 
some  degree ;  for  I  do  not  believe  that  the  degree  is  the  same,  or 
3  great.  Or  is  it  to  be  expected.  The  temptation  which  fonns 
the  character  is  diminished  in  its  power,  and  the  character,  there- 
fore, may  rise. 

1  believe  that  (reverently  be  it  spoken)  through  the  gooiinets  of 
God,  there  has  been  produced  since  the  age  of  Hartley,  a  consider* 
able  improvement  in  the  general  character  (at  least  of  the  inferior 
orders)  of  the  English  clergy.  In  observing  the  character  which  he 
exhibited,  let  it  be  remembered  that  that  character  was  the  legiti- 
mate offspring  of  the  state  religion.  The  subsequent  amendment 
is  the  offspring  of  another,  and  a  very  different,  and  apurerparent- 
age.  '  The  superior  clergy  are  in  general  ambitious,  and  eager  in 
the  pursuit  of  riches  ;  flatterers  of  the  great,  and  subservient  to 
party  interest;  negligent  of  their  own  immediate  charges,  and  also 
of  the  infijrior  clergy  and  their  immediate  charges.  The  inferior 
clergy  imitate  their  superiors,  and,  in  general,  take  little  more  care 
of  their  parishes  than  barely  what  is  necessary  to  avoid  the  censures 
of  the  law.— I  say  this  is  the  general  case;  that  is,  far  the  greaterpart 
of  the  clergy  of  all  ranks  in  this  kingdom  are  of  this  kind.* ' — These 
miserable  effects  upon  the  character  of  the  clergy  are  the  effects  at 
a  Religious  Establishment.  If  any  man  is  unwilling  to  admit  the 
truth,  let  him  adduce  the  instance  of  an  «H«/ai/Merf  church,  in  the 
past  eighteen  hundred  years,  in  which  such  a  state  of  things  has 
existed.  Of  the  times  of  Gregory  Nazian^en,  Bishop  Burnet  says — 
'  The  best  of  men  of  that  age,  instead  of  pressing  into  orders  or  as- 
piring to  them, fled  from  them,  excused  themselves,  and  judging  them- 
selves unworthy  of  so  holy  a  character  and  so  high  a  trust,  were  not— 
without  difficulty  prevailed  upon  to  submit  to  that  which,  in  degeni 
rate  ages,  men  run  to  as  a  subsistence  or  the  means  of  procuring  it,*l 

tt  might  almost  be  Imagined  that  the  right  oi  privatt  fiatreno 
was  allowed  for  the  express  purpose  of  deteriorating  the  charactcfl 
of  the  ministers  of  religion— because  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  tl 
any  church  would  allow  such  a  system  without  a  perfect  C' 
ness  of  its  effects,  To  allow  any  man  or  woman,  good  or  bad.wtU 
has  money  to  spend,  to  purchase  the  power  of  assigning  a  Christial 
minister  to  a  Christian  flock,  is  one  of  those  desperate  follies  a 
enormities  which  should  never  be  spoken  of  but  in  the  language  a 

■  Hartley,  Otarvatims  m  Ataa. 

'  Diu.  of  Ihi  Pastoral  Cart,  lalh  rd.  p.  77  :   'Under  tanfranc't  ^ 

no  promolioa  in  Ihr  Church  wns  to  be  otilxlnnl  by  purchase,  neither  whs  oi 
imBi  peraon  lOLim]  to  ihe  tfpiscopal  mnk.'  * 

"  Southcy,  Boek  ffihi  CkuTti,  chap.  vii. 
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detestation  and  horror.^  A  man  buys  an  advowson  as  he  buys  an 
estate,  and  for  the  same  motives.  He  cares  perhaps  nothing  for 
the  religious  consequences  of  his  purchase,  or  for  the  religious  as- 
siduity of  the  person  to  whom  he  presents  it  Nay,  the  case  is  worse 
than  that  of  buying  as  you  buy  an  estate ;  for  land  will  not  repay  the 
occupier  unless  he  cultivates  it — but  the  Uving  is  just  as  profitable 
whether  he  exerts  himself  zealously  or  not.  He  who  is  unfit  for  the 
estate  by  want  of  industry  or  of  talent  is  nevertheless  fit  for  the  living ! 
These  are  dreadful  and  detestable  abuses.  Christianity  is  not  to  be 
brought  into  juxtaposition  with  such  things.  1 1  were  almost  a  shame 
to  allow  a  comparison.  '  Who  is  not  aware  that,  in  consequence  of 
the  prevalence  of  such  a  system,  the  holy  things  of  God  are  often 
miserably  profaned?'^ — *  It  is  our  firm  persuasion,  that  the  present 
system  of  bestowing  church  patronage  is  hastening  the  decay  of 
morals,  the  progress  of  insubordination,  and  the  downfall  of  the 
establishment  itself.'  Morality  and  subordination  have  happily 
other  supports : — the  fate  of  the  establishment  is  sealed.  I  say 
sealed.  It  cannot  perpetually  stand  without  thorough  reformation  ; 
and  it  cannot  be  reformed  while  it  remains  an  establishment. 

Another  mode  in  which  the  state  religion  of  England  is  injurious 
to  the  character  of  its  ministers,  is  by  its  allowance  and  practical 
encouragement  of  non-residence  and  pluralities.  These  are  the 
natural  effects  of  the  principles  of  the  system.  It  is  very  possible 
that  there  should  be  a  state  religion  without  them ;  but  if  the  alliance 
with  the  state  is  close — if  a  principal  motive  in  the  dispensation  of 
benefices  is  the  promotion  of  political  purposes — if  the  prizes  of  the 
church  are  given  where  interest  and  family  connections  put  in  their 
claim — it  becomes  extremely  natural  that  several  preferments  should 
be  bestowed  upon  one  person.  And  when  once  this  is  countenanced 
or  done  by  the  state  itself,  inferior  patrons  will  as  naturally  follow 
the  example.  The  prelate  who  receives  from  the  state  three  or  four 
preferments,  naturally  g^  ves  to  his  son  or  nephew  three  or  four  if  he  can. 

Pluralities  and  non-residence,  whatever  may  be  said  in  their 
favour  by  politicians  or  divines,  will  always  shock  the  common  sense 
and  the  virtue  of  mankind.  Unhappily,  they  are  evils  which  seem 
to  have  increased.  *  Theodore,  the  seventh  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, restricted  the  bishops  and  secular  clergy  to  their  own  dioceses ;' 
and  no  longer  ago  than  the  reign  of  James  I., '  when  pluralities 
were  allowed,  which  was  to  be  as  seldom  as  possible,  the  livings 

'  Upon  such  persons  '  rests  the  awful  responsibility  (I  might  almost  call  it 
the  divine  prerogative)  of  assigning  a  flock  to  the  shepherd,  and  of  selecting  a 
shepherd  for  the  flock.' — Gumey's  Pecuiiarities,  3rd  ed.  p.  164. 

*  Christian  Observer,  vol.  xx.  p.  11. 
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were  to  be  near  each  other.''  But  now  we  hear  of  one  dignitary 
who  possesses  ten  different  preferments,  and  of  another  who,  with 
an  annual  ecclesiastical  revenue  of  fifteen  thousand  pounds,  did  not 
see  his  diocese  for  many  yeai-s  together.'  And  as  to  that  proximity 
of  livings  which  was  directed  in  James's  time,  they  are  now  held  in 
plurality  not  only  at  a  distance  from  each  other,  but  so  as  that  the 
duties  cnnnot  be  performed  l)y  one  person.' 

Of  the  moral  character  of  this  deplorable  custom,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary that  wc  should  speak.  '  I  do  not  enter,'  says  an  eminent  pre- 
late, '  into  the  scandalous  practices  of  non.residence  and  pluralities. 
TTiis  is  so  shameful  a  profanation  of  holy  things,  that  it  ought  to  be 
treated  with  detestation  and  hoiTor," '  Another  friend  of  the  church 
says, '  He  who  grasps  at  the  revenue  of  a  benefice,  and  studies  to 
evade  the  personal  discharge  of  the  various  functions  which  that 
revenue  is  intended  to  reward,  and  the  performance  of  those 
momentous  duties  to  God  and  man,  which,  by  accepting  the  living, 
lie  has  undertaken,  evinces  a  most  reprehensible  neglect  of  proper 
consideration,  or  a  callous  depravity  of  heart.''  It  may  be  believed 
that  all  are  not  thus  depraved  who  accept  pluratiiies  without  re- 
sidence. Custom,  although  it  does  not  alter  the  nature  of  actions, 
affects  the  character  of  the  agent ;  and  although  1  hold  no  man 
innocent  in  the  sight  of  God  who  supports,  in  his  example,  Ibis 
vicious  practice,  yet  some  may  do  it  now  with  a  less  measure 
guilt  than  that  which  would  have  attached  to  him  who  first,  for  the 
sake  of  money,  introduced  the  scandal  into  the  church. 

The  public  has  now  the  means  of  knowing,  by  the  returns 
Parliament,  the  extent  in  which  these  scandalous  customs  exisi 
an  extent  which,  when  it  was  first  communicated  to  the  Earl  of 
Harrowby, '  struck  me,'  says  he, '  with  surprise,  I  could  almost  say 
with  horror.'  Alas,  when  teniporal  peers  are  horror-struck  by  the 
scandals  that  are  tolerated  and  practised  by  their  spiritual  teachers  I 

By  one  of  these  returns  it  appears  that  the  whole  number  of 
places*  is  ten  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty-one.  Of  the  pos- 
sessors of  these  livings,  were  Wu;/  oiu  half  wtre  nen-residmt.    The 


.  .  I  say  nothing  of  fratnt  e 

f  •mples. 

I  '  Here  it  may  be  observed  how  imftrfnt  is  the  argumeiit  (see  P^ey),  1)1 
k  religious  eslalilishment  does  good  by  kcrplng  an  enllgblened  man  in  At< 
fariA.     Mem.  In  the  MS. 

<  Bumei,  Hia.  Own  Timts,  vol.  ii.  p.  646. 
>  Giibome,  Onti/i  of  Ma. 

.'  The  dioceseof  SI.  David's  is  not  included,  and  the  return  includes  nune 
dignities,  sinecures,  and  dilapidalpd  churches.     It  cilrs  ihat  or  ifiic).     1  do 
know  but  the  details  ore  substantially  llir  same  at  the  present  tinie. 
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number  of  residents  was  only  four  thousand  four  hundred  and 
twenty-one.  But  the  reader  will  perhaps  say,  What  matters  the 
residence  of  him  who  receives  the  money,  so  that  a  curate  resides  ? 
Unfortunately,  the  proportion  of  absentee  curates  is  still  greater 
than  that  of  incumbents.  Out  of  three  thousand  six  hundred  and 
ninety-four  who  are  employed,  only  one  thousand  five  hundred  and 
eighty-seven  live  in  the  parishes  they  serve;  so  that  two  thousand 
one  hundred  and  seven  parishes  are  left  without  even  the  residence 
of  a  curate.  Besides  this,  there  are  nine  hundred  and  seventy  in- 
cumbents who  neither  live  in  their  parishes  themselves  nor  employ 
any  curate  at  all!  What  is  the  result?  That  above  one  half  of 
those  who  receive  the  stipends  of  the  church  live  away  from  their 
flocks;  and  that  there  are  in  this  country  three  thousand  and 
seventy-seven  flocks  amongst  whom  no  shepherd  is  to  be  found ! — 
When  it  is  considered  that  all  this  is  a  gratuitous  addition  to  the 
necessary  evils  of  state  religions,  that  there  may  be  established 
churches  without  it,  it  speaks  aloud  of  those  mischiefs  of  our  estab- 
lishments which  are  peculiarly  its  own. 

One  other  consideration  upon  this  subject  remains.  An  internal 
discipline  in  a  church,  both  over  its  ministers  and  its  members, 
appears  essential  to  the  proper  exercise  of  Christian  duty.  From 
what  cause  does  it  happen  that  there  is  little  exercise  of  discipline, 
or  none,  in  the  Church  of  England?  The  reader  will  perhaps 
answer  the  question  to  himself:  '  The  exercise  of  efficient  discipline 
in  the  church  is  impossible ; '  and  he  would  answer  truly.  It  is  im- 
possible. Who  shall  exercise  it?  The  first  Lord  of  the  Treasury  ? 
He  will  not,  and  he  cannot  The  Bench  of  Bishops  ?  Alas !  there 
is  the  origin  of  a  great  portion  of  the  delinquency.  If  they  were  to 
establish  a  discipline,  the  first  persons  upon  whom  they  must  exer- 
cise it  would  be  themselves.  Who  ever  heard  of  persons,  so  situated, 
instituting  or  re-establishing  a  discipline  in  Uie  church?  Who 
then  shall  exercise  it?  The  subordinate  clergy?  If  they  have  the 
will,  they  have  not  the  power ;  and  if  they  had  the  power,  who 
can  hope  that  they  would  use  it?  Who  can  hope  that,  whilst  above 
half  of  these  clergy  are  non-residents,  they  will  erect  a  discipline  by 
which  residence  shall  be  enforced? — I  say,  discipline,  efficient  dis- 
cipline, is  impossible ;  and  I  submit  it  to  the  reader  whether  any 
Establishment  in  which  Christian  Discipline  is  impossible  is  not 
essentially  bad. 

From  the  contemplation  of  these  effects  of  the  English  establish- 
ment upon  its  formularies,  its  ministers,  and  its  discipline,  we 
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St  turn  to  its  efTccts  generally  upon  the  religious  welfare  of  the 
people. 

This  welfare  is  so  involved  with  the  general  character  of  the 
itablishment  and  its  ministers,  that  to  exhibit  an  evil  in  one  is  to 
iUustrate  an  injury  to  the  other.  If  the  operation  of  the  state  re- 
ligion prevents  ministers  from  inculcating  some  portions  of  divine 
truth,  its  operation  must  indeed  be  bad.  And  how  stands  the 
fact  ?  '  Aspiring  clergymen,  wishing  to  avoid  every  doctrine  which 
would  retard  their  advancement,  were  very  little  inclined  to  preach 
the  reality  or  necessity  of  divine  influence.' '  The  evil  which  this 
indicates  is  twofold  :  first,  the  vicious  state  of  the  heads  of  the 
church  ;  for  why  else  should  '  advancement '  be  refused  to  those 
who  preached  the  doctrine  of  the  gospel?— and  next,  the  injury  to 
religion  ;  for  religion  must  needs  be  injured  if  a  portion  of  its  truths 
aie  concealed.  Another  quotation  gives  a  simitar  account  t  '  Re- 
gular divines  of  great  virtue,  learning,  and  apparent  piety,  ^<lr«^  HI 
preach  the  Holy  Ghost  and  his  operations,  the  main  doctrines  of 
the  Gospel,  lest  they  should  countenance  the  puritan,  the  quaker, 
or  the  melhodist,  and  lose  the  esteem  of  iheir  own  order  or  of  the 
higher  powers.''  Did  Paul  or  Barnabas  ever  '  fear  to  preach  the 
main  doctrines  of  the  gospel '  from  considerations  like  these,  or  from 
any  considerations  whatever?  Did  our  Lord  approve  or  tolerate 
such  fear  when  He  threatened  with  punishment  any  man  who  should 
takeaway  from  the  words  of  His  book?  Bui  why  again  should  the 
clerical  order  or  the  higher  powers  disesteem  the  man  who  preached 
the  main  doctrines  nf  the  gospel,  unless  it  were  froni  motives  of 
interest  founded  in  the  establishment  ? 

And  thus  it  is  that  ihey  who  are  assumed  to  be  the  religious 
leaders  of  the  people,  who  ought,  so  far  as  is  in  their  power,  lo 
guide  the  people  into  all  truth,  conceal  a  portion  of  th.nt  truth  from 
motives  of  inierest !  If  this  concealment  is  practised  by  men  of 
great  virtue,  learning,  and  apparent  piety,  what  are  we  to  expect  in 
the  indifferent  or  the  bad  !  We  are  to  expect  that  not  one  btil 
many  doctrines  of  the  gospel  will  be  concealed.  We  are  to  expect 
that  discourses  not  very  different  from  those  which  -Socrates  might 
have  delivered  will  be  dispensed,  instead  of  the  whole  counsel  of 
God.  \Vhat  has  been  the  fact  ?  Of  '  inor.il  preacliing,'  Bishop 
L.Tvington  says,  'We  have  long  been  attempting  the  reformation  of 
the  nation  by  discourses  of  this  kind.  With  what  success  ?  Next 
at  all.  On  the  contrary,  tut  htn-e  iterttraiiily  prtaeheit  the  ptoplt 
intn  d&wnrigXt  infidtUty'    Will  any  man  affirm  that  this  has 


I 

I 
I 


'  Vicisimus  Knoi.  Chriitian  Piihsufiy,  3rd  rd.  p.  14, 
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been  the  consequence  of  the  state  religion  ?    Will  any  man,  know- 
ing this,  affirm  that  a  state  religion  is  right  or  useful  to  Christianity? 
But  as  to  the  tendency  of  the  system  to  diffuse  infidelity,  we  are 
not  possessed  of  the  testimony  of  Bishop  Lavington  alone.    Mt  is 
evident  that  the  worldly-mindedness  and  neglect  of  duty  in  the 
clergy,  is  a  great  scandal  to  religion,  and  cause  of  infidelity.'^ 
Again  :  *•  Who  is  to  blame  for  the  spread  of  infidelity  ?    The 
bishops  and  clergy  of  the  land  more  than  any  other  people  in  it. 
We,  as  a  body  of  men,  are  almost  solely  and  exclusively  culpable.' ' 
Ostervald,  in  his  '  Treatise  concerning  the  Causes  of  the  present 
Corruption  of  Christians,'  makes  the  same  remark  of  the  clergy  of 
other  churches  : — *  The  cause  of  the  corruption  of  Christians  is 
chiefly  to  be  found  in  the  clergy.'    Now,  supposing  this  to  be  the 
language  of  exaggeration — supposing  that  they  corrupt  Christians 
only  as  much  as  men  who  make  no  peculiar  pretensions  to  religion 
— how  can  such  a  fact  be  accounted  for,  but  by  the  conclusion  that 
there  is  something  corrupting  in  the  clerical  system  ? 

The  refusal  to  amend  the  constitution  or  formularies  of  the 
church,  is  another  powerful  cause  of  injury  to  religion..  Of  one 
particular  article — the  Athanasian  Creed — a  friend  of  the  church, 
and  one  who  mixed  with  the  world,  says,  *  I  really  believe  that 
creed  has  made  more  deists  than  all  the  writings  of  all  the 
oppugners  of  Christianity,  since  it  was  first  unfortunately  adopted 
in  our  liturgy.' '  Would  this  deist-making  document  have  been 
retained  till  now  if  the  church  were  not  allied  to  the  state? — 
Bishop  Watson  uses  language  so  unsparing,  that,  just  and  true  as  it 
is,  I  know  not  whether  I  would  cite  it  from  any  other  pen  than  a 
bishop's  :  '  A  motley  monster  of  bigotry  and  superstition — a  scare- 
crow of  shreds  and  patches,  dressed  up  of  old  by  philosophers  and 
popes  to  amuse  the  speculative,  and  to  affright  the  ignorant'  Do 
I  quote  this  because  it  is  the  unsparing  language  of  truth  ?  No  ; 
but  because  of  that  which  succeeds  it :  *  Naw^  says  the  bishop, '  a 
butt  of  scorn,  against  which  every  unfledged  witling  of  the  age 
essays  his  wanton  efforts,  and,  before  he  has  learned  his  catechism, 
is  fixed  an  infidel  for  life  /  This  I  am  persuaded  is  too  fi*equently 
the  case,  for  I  have  had  too  frequent  opportunities  to  observe  it.'  * 
If,  by  the  church  as  it  subsists,  many  are  fixed  infidels  for  life,  how 
diffusively  must  be  spread  that  minor,  but  yet  practical  disrespect 
for  religion,  which,  though  it  amounts  not  to  infidelity,  makes 

*  Hartley,  Observations  on  Man, 

*  Simpson  s  Plea,  3rd  ed.  p.  76. 

'  Observations  on  Vie  Liturgy,  by  an  Undw  Secretary  of  State, 
^  Misc.  Tracts  by  Watson,  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  vol  ii.  p.  49. 
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religion  an  unopcrative  thing — unoperative  upon  the  conduct  and 
the  heart  ^unopcrative  in  animating  the  love  and  hope  of  the 
Christian— unopera live  in  supporting  under  aiSiciion,  and  iti 
smoothing  and  brightening  the  pathway  to  the  grave  ! 

To  these  minor  consequences  also  we  have  unambiguous  teB> 
timony  :  '  Where  there  is  not  this  open  and  shameless  disavowal  oT 
religion,  few  traces  of  it  are  to  be  found.  Improving  in  every  other 
branch  of  knowledge,  we  have  become  less  and  less  acquainted  with 
Christianity.'" — '  Two  thirds  of  the  lower  order  of  people  in  London,' 
says  Sir  Thomas  Bernard, '  live  as  utterly  ignorant  of  the  doctrine* 
and  duties  of  Christianity,  and  are  as  errant  and  unconverted 
pagans,  as  if  they  had  existed  in  the  wildest  part  of  Africa.'—'  ThO. 
case,' continues  the  'Quarterly  Review,'  'is  Ihe  sam,-  in  Manchester, 
Leeds,  Bristol,  Sheffield,  and  in  all  our  large  towns.  The  greatest^ 
part  of  the  manufacturing  populace,  of  the  miners,  and  colliers, 
in  the  same  condition  ;  and  if  they  are  not  universally  so,  it  is  moFV-.! 
owing  to  the  leal  of  the  Methodists  than  to  any  other  c; 
is  it  accounted  for,  that  in  a  country  in  which  a  teacher  is  appointed 
to  diffuse  Christianity  in  every  parish,  a  considerable  part  of  the 
population  are  confessed  to  be  absolute /o^uhj?  How,  especially, 
is  it  accounted  for,  that  the  few  who  are  reclaimed  from  paganism 
are  reclaimed,  not  by  the  established,  but  by  an  unestalilished 
church  ?  It  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  all  this,  if  the  condition 
of  the  established  church  is  such  as  to  make  what  follows  the 
fitting  language  of  a  clergyman  who  afterwards  was  a  bishop ; 
'The  person  I  engaged  in  the  summer,'  as  a  curate,  'is  run  awaysr 
as  you  will  think  natural  enough,  when  I  tell  you  he  was  let  out  of^ 
jail  to  be  promoted  to  this  service.'' 

The  ill  eflcct  of  non-residence  upon  the  general  interests  of 
religion  is  necessarily  great.  A  conscientious  clergyman  finds  that 
the  offices  of  his  pulpit  are  not  the  half  of  his  business  :  he  linds 
that  he  could  often  do  more  in  promoting  the  religious  welfare  of 
his  parishioners  out  of  his  pulpit  than  in  it.  It  is  out  of  his  pulpit 
that  he  evinces  and  exercises  the  most  unequivocal  affection  for  his 
charge ;  that  lie  encourages  or  warns  as  indiviiiuah  have  need ; 
that  he  animates  by  the  presence  of  his  constant  example ;  that  he 
consoles  them  in  their  troubles ;  that  he  adjusts  their  disagree- 
ments; that  he  assists  them  by  his  advice.  It  isby  living  amongst 
them,  and  by  that  alone,  that  he  can  be  '  instant  in 
of  season,'  or  th  t  he  can  fulfil  the  duties  which  his  station  involvcf.. 
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How  prodigious,  then,  must  be  the  sum  of  mischief  which  the  non- 
residence  of  three  thousand  clergymen  inflicts  upon  religion !  How 
yet  more  prodigious  must  be  the  sum  of  mischief  which  results 
from  that  negligence  of  duty  of  which  non-residence  is  but  one 
•effect !  Yet  all  this  is  occasioned  by  our  religious  establishment. 
*The  total  absence  of  non-residence  and  pluralities  in  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  and  the  annual  examination  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
parish  by  its  minister,  are  circumstances  highly  advantageous  to 
religion?  * 

The  minister  in  the  English  Church  is  under  peculiar  disadvan- 
tages in  enforcing  the  truths  or  the  duties  of  religion  upon  irreligious 
or  sceptical  men.  Many  of  the  topics  which  such  men  urge  are 
directed,  not  against  Christianity,  but  against  that  exhibition  of 
Christianity  which  is  afforded  by  the  church.  It  has  been  seen 
that  this  is  the  cause  of  infidelity.  How  then  shall  the  established 
-clergyman  efficiently  defend  our  religion  ?  He  may  indeed  confine 
himself  to  the  vindication  of  Christianity  without  reference  to  a 
church  ;  but  then  he  does  not  defend  that  exhibition  of  Christianity 
which  his  own  church  affords.  The  sceptic  presses  him  with  those 
things  which  it  is  confessed  are  wrong.  He  must  either  defend 
them,  or  give  them  up  as  indefensible.  If  he  defends  them,  he 
confirms  the  sceptic  in  his  unbelief;  if  he  gives  them  up,  he 
declares  not  only  that  the  church  is  in  the  wrong,  but  that  himself 
is  in  the  wrong  too  ;  and  in  either  case,  his  fitness  for  an  advocate 
of  our  religion  is  impaired. 

Hitherto,  I  have  enforced  the  observations  of  this  chapter  by 
the  authority  of  others.  Now,  I  have  to  appeal  for  confirmation 
to  the  experience  of  the  reader  himself.  That  peculiar  mode  of 
injury  to  the  cause  of  virtue  of  which  I  speak  has  received  its  most 
•extensive  illustrations  during  the  present  century;  and  it  has 
hitherto,  perhaps,  been  the  subject  rather  of  private  remark  than  of 
public  disquisition.  I  refer  to  a  sort  of  instinctive  recoil  fi'om  new 
measures  that  are  designed  to  promote  the  intellectual,  the  moral, 
or  the  religious  improvement  of  the  public  I  appeal  to  the 
experience  of  those  philanthropic  men  who  spend  their  time  either 
in  their  own  neighbourhoods,  or  in  'going  about  doing  good,' 
whether  they  do  not  meet  with  a  greater  degree  of  this  recoil  from 
works  of  philanthropy,  amongst  the  teachers  and  members  of  the 
state  religion  than  amongst  other  men — and  whether  this  recoil  is 
not  the  strongest  amongst  that  portion  who  are  reputed  to  be  the 
most  zealous  friends  of  the  church.    Has  not  this  been  your 

^  Cisbome,  Duties  o/Men^ 
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experience  with  respect  to  the  Slave  Trade  and  to  Slavery — with 
respect  to  the  education  of  the  people — ^with  respect  to  scientific 
or  literary  institutions  for  the  labouring  ranks — with  respect  to 
sending  preachers  to  pagan  countries — with  respect  to  the  Bible 
Society  ?  Is  it  not  familiar  to  you  to  be  in  doubt  and  apprehen- 
sion respecting  the  assistance  oi  these  members  of  the  establishment^, 
when  you  have  no  fear  and  no  doubt  of  the  assistance  of  other 
Christians?  Do  you  not  call  upon  others,  and  invite  their  co- 
operation with  confidence?  Do  you  not  call  upon  these  with 
distrust,  and  is  not  that  distrust  the  result  of  your  previous 
experience  ? 

Take,  for  example,  that  very  simple  institution,  the  Bible 
Society — simple,  because  its  only  object  is,  to  distribute  the 
authorised  records  of  the  dispensations  of  God.  It  is  an  institu- 
tion upon  which  it  may  be  almost  said  that  but  one  opinion  is 
entertained — that  of  its  great  utility  :  but  one  desire  is  felt — that  of 
co-operation,  except  by  the  members  of  established  churches.  From 
this  institution  the  most  zealous  advocates  of  the  English  church 
stand  aloof.  Whilst  Christians  of  other  names  are  friendly  almost 
to  a  man,  the  proportion  is  very  large  of  those  churchmen  who- 
show  no  friendliness.  It  were  to  no  purpose  to  say  that  they  have 
claims  peculiarly  upon  themselves,  for  so  have  other  Christians — 
claims  which  generally  are  complied  with  to  a  greater  extent. 
Besides,  it  is  obvious  that  these  claims  are  not  the  grounds  of  the 
conduct  that  we  deplore.  If  they  were,  we  should  still  possess  the 
cordial  approbation  of  these  persons — their  personal,  if  not  their 
pecuniary  support  From  such  persons  silence  and  absence  are 
positive  discouragement.  How  then  are  we  to  account  for  the 
phenomenon  ?  By  the  operation  of  a  state  religion.  For  when 
our  philanthropist  applies  to  the  members  of  another  church,  their 
only  question  perhaps  is,  Will  the  projected  institution  be  useful  to 
mankind  ?  But  when  he  applies  to  such  a  member  of  the  state 
religion,  he  considers.  How  will  it  affect  the  establishment  ? — Will 
it  increase  the  influence  of  dissenters  ? — May  it  not  endanger  the 
immunities  of  the  church  ? — Is  it  countenanced  by  our  superiors?' 
—Is  it  agreeable  to  the  administration  ?  And  when  all  these  con- 
siderations have  been  pursued,  he  very  commonly  finds  something 
that  persuades  him  that  it  is  most  *  prudent '  not  to  encourage  the 
proposition.  It  should  be  remarked  too,  as  an  additional  indica- 
tion of  the  cause  of  this  recoil  from  works  of  goodness,  that  where 
the  genius  of  the  state  religion  is  most  influential,  there  is  com- 
monly the  greatest  backwardness  in  works  of  mental  and  religious 
philanthropy.    The  places  of  peculiar  frigidity  are  the  places  in 
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which  there  are  the  greatest  number  of  the  dignitaries  of  the 
church. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  melioration  of  mankind  is  continually  and 
greatly  impeded  by  the  workings  of  an  institution  of  which  the 
express  design  is  to  extend  the  influence  of  religion  and  morality. 
Greatly  impeded  :  for  England  is  one  of  the  principal  sources  of 
the  current  of  human  improvement,  and  in  England  the  influence 
of  this  institution  is  great.  These  are  fruits  which  are  not  borne 
by  good  and  healthy  trees.  How  can  the  tree  be  good  of  which 
these  are  the  fruits  ?  Are  these  fruits  the  result  of  episcopacy  ? 
No,  but  of  episcopacy  wedded  to  the  state.  Were  this  union 
dissolved  (and  the  parties  are  not  of  that  number  whom  God  hath 
joined),  not  only  would  human  reformation  go  forward  with  an 
accelerated  pace,  but  episcopalianism  itself  would  in  some  degree 
arise  and  shake  herself  as  from  the  dust  of  the  earth.  She  would 
And  that  her  political  alliance  has  bound  around  her  glittering  but 
yet  enslaving  chains— chains  which,  hugged  and  cherished  as  they 
are,  have  ever  flxed  her,  and  ever  will  flx  her,  to  the  earth,  and 
make  her  earthly. 

The  mode  in  which  the  legal  provision  for  the  ministry  is  made 
in  this  country  contains,  like  many  other  parts  of  the  institution, 
evils  superadded  to  those  which  are  necessarily  incidental  to  a 
state  religion.  If  there  be  any  one  thing  which,  more  than 
another,  ought  to  prevail  between  a  Christian  minister  and  those 
whom  he  teaches,  it  is  harmony  and  kindliness  of  feeling :  and  this 
kindliness  and  harmony  is  peculiarly  diminished  by  the  system  of 
Tithes.  There  is  no  circumstance  which  so  often  '  disturbs  the 
harmony  that  should  ever  subsist  between  a  clergyman  and  his 
parishioners  as  contentions  respecting  tithes.'  ^  Vicesimus  Knox 
goes  further :  *Onc  gp'eat  cause  of  the  clergy's  losing  their  influence 
is,  that  the  laity  in  this  age  of  scepticism  grudge  them  their  tithes. 
The  decay  of  religion  and  the  contempt  of  the  clergy  arise  in  a 
great  measure  from  this  source.'  ^  What  advantages  can  compen- 
sate for  the  contempt  of  Christian  ministers  and  the  decay  of 
religion  ?  Or  who  does  not  perceive  that  a  legal  provision  might 
be  made  which  would  be  productive,  so  far  as  the  new  system  of 
itself  was  concerned,  of  fewer  evils  ? — Of  the  political  ill  con- 
sequences of  the  tithe  system  1  say  nothing  here.  If  they  were 
much  less  than  they  are,  or  if  they  did  not  exist  at  all,  there  is 
sufficient  evidence  against  the  system  in  its  moral  effects. 

It  is  well  known,  and  the  fact  is  very  creditable,  that  the  clexgy 
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exact  lithes  wiih  much  less  rigour,  and  consequently 
fewer  heartburnings,  than  lay  claimants.     The  want  of  cordiality 
often  resuhs,  100,  from  the   cupidity  of  the  payers,  who  invent 
vexatious  excuses  to  avoid  payment  of  the  whole  claim,  and  are 
the  alert  lo  lake  disreputable  advantages. 

But  Co  the  conclusions  of  the  Christian  moralist 
by  what  agency  a  bad  system  operates.  The  principal  point  of  hU 
attention  is  the  system  itself.  If  it  be  bad,  it  will  be  sure  to  find 
agents  by  whom  its  pernicious  principles  will  be  elicited  and 
brought  into  practical  operation.  It  Is  therefore  no  extenuation  of 
the  system,  that  the  clergy  frequently  do  not  disagree  with  their 
parishioners  :  whilst  it  is  a  part  of  the  system  that  Tithes  are  sold, 
and  sold  to  him,  of  whatever  character,  who  will  givemost  for  iheni 
— he  will  endeavour  to  make  the  most  of  them  again.  So  that  the 
evils  which  result  from  the  Tithe  system,  although  ihey  are  not 
chargeable  upon  religious  establishments,  are  chargeable  upon  our 
own,  and  are  an  evidence  against  it.  The  animosities  which  Tithe 
farmers  occasion  are  attributable  to  the  Tithe  system.  Ordinary 
men  do  not  make  nice  discriminations.  He  who  is  angry  with  the 
Tithe  farmer  Is  angry  with  the  rector,  who  puts  the  power  of  vexa- 
tion into  his  hands,  and  he  who  is  out  of  temper  with  the  teacher  of 
religion  loses  some  of  his  complacency  in  religion  itself  You 
not  then  prevent  the  loss  of  liannony  between  the  shepherd 
his  flock,  the  loss  of  his  infiuence  over  their  affections,  the  corn 
of  the  clei^,  and  the  decay  of  religion,  from  Tithes.  You 
amend  the  civil  institution,  or  you  cannot  prevent  the  rcligii 
mischief. 

Reviewing,  then,  Che  propositions  and  arguments  which  hav^ 
been  delivered  in  the  present  chapter— propositions  which  ■ 
upon  the  authority  of  the  parties  concerned,  what  is  the  genetal* 
conclusion  f  If  Religious  Establishments  are  constitutionally  inju- 
rious to  Christianity,  is  not  our  own  escabiishment  productive  of  su- 
peradded and  accumulated  injury  ?  Let  not  Che  writer  of  these  pages 
be  charged  with  enmity  to  religion  because  he  thus  speaks.  Ah  ! 
they  are  the  best  friends  of  the  church  who  endeavour  to  amend 
it.  1  may  be  one  of  those  who,  in  the  language  of  Lord  Bexley, 
shall  be  regarded  as  an  enemy,  because,  in  the  evdiibition  of  its 
evils,  1  liave  used  great  plainness  of  speech.  But  1  cannot  help  it. 
I  have  other  motives  than  those  which  are  affected  by  these  cen- 
sures of  men  ;  and  shall  be  content  lo  bear  my  portion,  If  I  can 
promote  that  purification  of  a  Christian  church,  of  which  none  but 
the  prejudiced  or  ihe  interested  deny  the  need.     They  who  endea-  J 
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vour  to  conceal  the  need  may  be  the  advocates,  but  they  are  not 
iki^  friends  of  the  church.  The  wound  of  the  daughter  of  my 
people  may  not  be  slightly  healed.  It  is  vain  to  cry,  Peace,  Peace, 
when  there  is  no  peace.  What  then  will  the  reader,  who  has  no- 
ticed the  testimonies  which  have  been  offered  in  this  chapter, 
think  of  the  propriety  of  such  statements  as  these  ?  The  *  establish- 
ment is  the  firmest  support  and  noblest  ornament  of  Christianity.'  * 
It  *  presents  the  best  security  under  heaven  for  the  preservation  of 
the  true  apostolical  faith  in  this  country.' '  '  Manifold  as  are  the 
blessings  for  which  Englishmen  are  beholden  to  the  institutions  of 
their  country — there  is  no  part  of  those  institutions  from  which 
they  derive  more  important  advantages  than  from  its  church  estab- 
lishment.' '  Especially  what  will  the  reader  think  of  the  language 
of  Hannah  More  ? — Hannah  More  says  of  the  established  church, 
'  Here  Christianity  presents  herself  neither  dishonoured,  degraded, 
nor  disfigured  ;'  Bishop  Watson  says  of  its  creed,  that  it  is  *  a  mot- 
ley monster  of  bigotry  and  superstition.'  Hannah  More  says, 
*  Here  Christianity  is  set  before  us  in  all  her  original  purity ; '  Arch- 
deacon Blackburn  says,  that '  the  forms  of  the  church,  having  been 
weighed  in  the  balance  of  the  sanctuary,  are  found  greatly  wanting.' 
Hannah  More  says,  *  She  has  been  completely  rescued  from  that 
encumbering  load  under  which  she  had  so  long  groaned,  and 
delivered  from  her  heavy  bondage  by  the  labours  of  her  blessed 
reformers ; '  *  Dr.  Lowth  says,  that  the  reformation  from  Popery 
'stopped  in  the  midway.'  Hannah  More  says,  *We  here  see 
Christianity  in  her  whole  consistent  character — in  all  her  fair  and 
just  proportions — as  she  came  from  the  hands  of  her  divine  Author ;' 
Dr.  Watson  calls  her  creed  'a  scarecrow,  dressed  up  of  old  by 
philosophers  and  Popes.'  To  say  that  the  language  of  this  good 
woman  is  imprudent  and  improper  is  to  say  very  little.  Yet  I  would 
say  no  more.  Her  own  language  is  her  severest  censurer.  When  will 
it  be  sufficiently  remembered  that  the  evils  of  a  system  can  neither 
be  veiled  nor  defended  by  praise  ?  When  will  it  be  remembered 
that,  if  we '  contend  for  abuses,'  the  hour  will  arrive  when  '  correc- 
tion ^vill  be  applied  with  no  sparing  hand '  ? 

It  has  frequently  been  said,  that  the  *  church  is  in  danger.' 
What  is  meant  by  the  church  ?  Or  what  is  it  that  is  endangered  ? 
Is  it  meant  that  the  Episcopal  form  of  church  government  is 

»  Dr.  Howley,  Bishop  of  London,  Charge,  1814,  p.  25. 

2  On  the  Nature  of  Schism,  by  C,  Daubeny,  Archdeacon  of  Sanun,  p.  153. 

'  First  words  of  Southcy's  Book  of  the  Church, 
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endangered — that  some  religious  revolution  is  likely  to  take  place, 
by  which  a  Christian  community  shall  be  precluded  from  adopting 
that  internal  constitution  which  it  thinks  best  ?  This  surely  cannot 
be  feared.  The  day  is  gone  bj',  in  England  at  least,  when  the  aboli- 
tion of  Prelacy  could  become  a  measure  of  state.  One  community 
has  its  conference,  and  another  its  annual  assembly,  and  another 
its  independency,  without  any  molestation.  Who,  Ihen,  would 
molest  the  English  church  because  it  prefers  the  government  of 
bishops  and  deacons  to  any  other.'  Is  it  meant  thai  the  doctrittts 
of  the  church  are  endangered,  or  that  its  liturgy  will  be  prohibited? 
Stu-ely  no.  Whilst  every  other  church  is  allowed  to  preach  what 
doctrines  it  pleases,  and  to  use  what  formularies  it  pleases,  ihe 
liberty  will  not  surely  be  denied  to  the  episcopal  church.  If  llie 
doctrines  and  government  of  that  church  be  Christian  and  true, 
there  is  no  reason  to  fear  for  their  stabihty.  Its  members  have 
superabundant  ability  to  defend  the  truth.  What,  Ihen,  is  it  that  is 
endangered  f  Of  what  are  those  who  complain  of  danger  afraid  ? 
Is  it  meant  that  its  civil  immunities  are  endangered— that  its  reve- 
nues are  endangered  f  Is  it  meant  that  its  members  will  hereafter 
have  to  support  their  ministers  without  assistance  from  other 
churches?  Is  it  feared  that  I  here  will  cease  to  be  such  things  as 
rich  deanej-ies  and  bishoprics  ?  Is  it  feared  that  the  members  of 
other  churches  will  become  eligible  to  the  legislature,  and  that  the 
heads  of  this  church  will  not  be  temporal  peers?  In  brief,  is  it 
feared  that  the  church  will  become  merely  one  amongst  the  many, 
with  no  privileges  but  such  as  are  common  to  good  citizens  aad 
good  Christians.?  These  surely  are  the  things  of  which  they  an 
afraid.  It  is  not  for  religious  truth,  but  for  civil  immunities:  it  ia 
not  for  forms  of  church  government,  bui  for  political  pre-eminence: 
il  is  not  for  the  church,  but  for  the  church  establiskment.  Let  i\ 
man,  then,  when  he  joins  in  the  exclamation.  The  church  is  in'' 
danger  !  present  to  his  mind  distinct  ideas  of  his  meaning  and  of 
the  objecl  of  his  fears.  If  his  alarm  and  his  sorrow  are  occasioned, 
not  for  religion,  but  for  politics — not  for  the  purily  and  usefulness 
of  the  church,  but  for  ils  immunities— not  for  the  offices  of  its 
ministers,  but  for  their  splendours— let  him  be  at  peace.  There  i: 
nothing  in  all  this  for  which  the  Christian  needs  lo  be  " 
in  fear. 

And  why  f  Because  nil  that  constitutes  n  church  as  a  Christian- 
community  may  remain  when  these  things  arc  swept  away.  Tbera 
may  be  prelates  without  nobility  ;  there  may  be  deans  and  arch- 
deacons without  benefices  and  patronage  ;  there  may  be  pastorS' 
without  a  legal  provision  ;  there  may  be  a  liturgy  withoiu  a  test. 
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In  the  sense  in  which  it  is  manifest  that  the  phrase, '  the  church 
is  in  danger/  is  ordinarily  to  be  understood — that  is  '  the  establish- 
•tnent  is  in  danger ' — the  fears  are  undoubtedly  well  founded  :  the 
danger  is  real  and  imminent.  It  may  not  be  immediate  perhaps  ; 
perhaps  it  may  not  be  near  at  hand ;  but  it  is  real,  imminent, 
inevitable.  The  establishment  is  indeed  in  danger ;  and  I  believe 
that  no  advocacy,  however  zealous,  that  no  support,  however  deter- 
mined, that  no  power,  however  great,  will  preserve  it  from  destruc- 
tion. If  the  declarations  which  have  been  cited  in  this  chapter  be 
true — if  the  reasonings  which  have  been  offered  in  this  and  in  the 
last  be  just,  who  is  the  man  that,  as  a  Christian^  regrets  its  danger, 
or  would  delay  its  fall  ?  He  may  wish  to  delay  it  as  a  politician ;  he 
may  regret  it  as  an  expectant  of  temporal  advantages ;  but,  as  a 
Christian  he  will  rejoice. 

Supposing  the  doctrines  and  government  of  the  church  be  sound, 
it  is  probable  that  its  stability  would  be  increased  by  what  is  called 
its  destruction.  It  would  then  only  be  detached  from  that  alliance 
with  the  state  which  encumbers  it,  and  weighs  it  down,  and  despoils 
its  beauty,  and  obscures  its  brightness.  Contention  for  this  alliance 
will  eventually  be  found  to  illustrate  the  proposition,  that  a  man's 
greatest  enemies  are  those  of  his  own  household.  He  is  the  prac- 
tical enemy  of  the  church  who  endeavours  to  perpetuate  its 
•connection,  with  the  state  :  except  indeed  that  the  more  zealous  the 
endeavour,  the  more  quickly,  it  is  probable,  the  connection  will  be 
dissolved  ;  and  therefore,  though  such  persons  '  mean  not  so,  nei- 
ther do  their  hearts  think  so,'  yet  they  may  thus  be  the  agents,  in 
the  hand  of  God,  of  hastening  the  day  in  which  she  shall  be  puri- 
fied from  every  evil  thing ;  in  which  she  shall  arise  and  shine 
because  her  light  is  come,  and  because  the  glory  of  the  Lord  is 
risen  upon  her. 

Let  him,  then,  who  can  discriminate  between  the  church  and  its 
alliances,  consider  these  things.  Let  him  purify  and  exalt  his 
attachment.  If  his  love  to  the  church  be  the  love  of  a  Christian, 
let  him  avert  his  eye  from  everything  that  is  political ;  let  his 
hopes  and  fears  be  excited  only  by  rfeligion ;  and  let  his  exertions 
be  directed  to  that  which  alone  ought  to  concern  a  Christian  church, 
its  purity  and  its  usefulness. 

In  concluding  a  discussion  in  which  it  has  been  needful  to  utter 
with  plainness  unwelcome  truths,  and  to  adduce  testimonies  which 
some  readers  may  wish  to  be  concealed,  I  am  solicitous  to  add  the 
conviction,  with  respect  to  the  ministers  of  the  English  Church, 
that  there  is  happily  a  diminished  ground  of  couv^VaxcwX.'^s^^x^^kX^- 
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hension — the  conviction  that,  whilst  the  liturgy  is  unamended  and 
unrevised,  the  number  of  ministers  is  increased  to  whom  temporal 
things  are  secondary  motives,  and  who  endeavour  to  be  faithful 
ministers  of  one  common  Lord  :  the  conviction  too,  with  respect  to 
other  members  of  the  church,  that  they  are  collectively  advancing 
in  the  Christian  path,  and  that  there  is  an  '  evident  extension  of 
religion  within  her  borders/  Many  of  these,  both  of  the  teachers 
and  of  the  taught,  are  persons  with  whom  the  writer  of  these  pages 
makes  no  pretensions  of  Christian  equality — yet  even  to  these  he 
would  offer  one  monitory  suggestion — They  are  critically  situated 
with  reference  to  the  political  alliance  of  the  church.  Let  them 
beware  that  they  mingle  not,  with  their  good  works  and  faith  un- 
feigned, any  confederacy  with  that  alliance  which  must  assuredly 
be  laid  in  the  dust.  That  confederacy  has  ever  had  one  invariable 
effect — to  diminish  the  Christian  brightness  of  those  who  are  its 
partisans.  It  will  have  the  same  effect  upon  them.  If  they  are 
desirous  of  superadding  to  their  Christianity  the  privileges  and 
emoluments  of  a  state  religion — if  they  endeavour  to  retain  in  the 
church  the  interests  of  both  worlds — if,  together  with  their  desire  to 
serve  God  with  a  pure  heart,  they  still  cling  to  the  advantages 
which  this  unholy  alliance  brings — and,  contending  for  the  faith, 
contend  also  for  the  establishment — the  effect  will  be  bad  as  the 
endeavour  will  be  vain  ;  bad,  for  it  will  obstruct  their  own  progress 
and  the  progress  of  others  in  the  Christian  path  ;  and  vain,  for  the 
fate  of  that  establishment  is  sealed. 

In  making  these  joyful  acknowledgments  of  the  increase  of 
Christianity  within  the  borders  of  the  church,  one  truth,  however^ 
must  be  added ;  and  it  is  a  solemn  truth — The  increase  is  not 
attributable  to  the  state  religion,  but  has  taken  place  notwithstand- 
ing it  is  a  state  religion.  I  appeal  to  the  experience  of  good  men  : 
has  the  amendment  been  the  effect  of  the  establishment  as  such  ? 
Has  the  political  connection  of  the  church  occasioned  the  amend- 
ment or  promoted  it  ?  Nay — ^has  the  amendment  been  encouraged 
by  those  on  whom  the  political  connection  had  the  g^atest  influ- 
ence ?  No  :  the  reader,  if  ife  be  an  observer  of  religious  affairs, 
knows  that  the  state  alliance  is  so  far  from  having  effected  a  re- 
formation, that  it  does  not  even  regard  the  instruments  of  that 
reformation  with  complacency. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

OF    LEGAL    PROVISION    FOR    CHRISTIAN    TEACHERS. — OF 
VOLUNTARY  PAYMENT  AND  OF  UNPAID  MINISTRY. 

I F  some  of  the  observations  of  the  present  chapter  are  not  accu- 
rately classed  with  political  subjects,  I  have  to  offer  the  apology 
that  the  intimacy  of  their  connection  with  the  preceding  discussions 
appears  to  afford  a  better  reason  for  placing  them  here  than  an 
adherence  to  system  affords  for  placing  them  elsewhere.  'The 
substance  of  method  is  often  sacrificed  to  the  exterior  show  of 
it.'i 

Legal  Provision. 

By  one  of  those  instances  which  happily  are  not  unfrequent  in 
the  progress  of  the  human  opinion  from  error  to  truth,  the  notion 
of  a  divifie  right  on  the  part  of  any  Christian  teachers  to  a  stated 
portion  of  the  products  of  other  men's  labours,  is  now  nearly  given 
up.*  There  was  a  time  when  the  advocate  of  the  claim  would 
have  disdained  to  refer  for  its  foundation  to  questions  of  expediency 
or  the  law  of  the  land.  And  he  probably  as  little  thought  that  the 
divine  right  would  ever  have  been  given  up  by  its  advocates,  as 
his  successors  now  think  that  they  have  fallacious  grounds  in 
reasoning  upon  public  utility.  Thus  it  is  that  the  labours  of  our 
predecessors  in  the  cause  of  Christian  purity  have  taken  a  large 
portion  of  labour  out  of  our  hands.  They  carried  the  outworks  of 
the  citadel ;  and  whilst  its  defenders  have  retired  to  some  inner 
stronghold,  it  becomes  the  business  of  our  day  to  essay  the  firm- 
ness of  its  walls.  The  writer  of  these  pages  may  essay  them  in 
vain  ;  but  he  doubts  not  that  before  some  power  their  defenders, 

*  Bishop  Warburton. 

2  Yet  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  it  is  upon  this  exploded  notion  of  the  di- 
vine right  that  the  legal  right  is  founded.  The  law  did  not  give  tithes  to  the 
clergy  because  the  provision  was  expedient,  but  because  it  vms  their  divine 
right.  It  is  upon  this  assumption  that  the  law  is  founded.  See  Statutes  at 
I.Arge,  29  Hen.  VIII.  c.  20.     Mem.  in  the  MS. 

'  The  whole  was  received  into  a  common  fund,  for  the  fourfold  purpose  of 
supporting  the  clergy,  repairing  the  church,  relieving  the  poor,  and  entertaining 
the  pilgrim  and  the  stranger.' — 'The  payment  of  tithes  had  at  first  been  volun- 
tarv,  though  it  was  considered  as  a  religious  obligation.  King  Ethelwolf,  the 
father  of  Alfred,  subjected  the  whole  kingdom  to  it  by  a  legislative  act.' 
— Southey's  Book  of  the  Churchy  c.  6.     Mem.  in  the  MS. 

Wicliflfe's  followers  asserted,  'That  tithes  were  purely  deemosjmary,  and 
might  be  withheld  by  the  people  upon  a  delinquency  in  the  pastor,  and  trans- 
ferred to  another  at  pleasure.' — ^toAiq's  History  of  the  British  Empirt^  \x^ 
troduction.   Mem.  in  the  MS. 
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as  they  have  hitherto  retired,  will  continue  to  retire,  until  the  whole 
fortress  is  abandoned.  Abandoned  to  the  enemy  ?  Oh  no. — He  is 
the  friend  of  a  Christian  community  who  induces  Christian  prin- 
ciples into  its  practice.  • 

In  considering  the  evidence  which  Christianity  affords  respect-4 
ing  the  lawfulness  of  making  a  legal  provision  for  one  Christian' 
churchj  I  would  not  refer  to  those  passages  of  Scripture  which 
appear  to  bear  upon  the  question,  whether  Christian  ministrations- 
should  be  absolutely  free :  partly,  because  I  can  add  nothing  to  the 
often  urged  tendency  of  those  passages,  and  partly,  because  they 
do  not  all  concern  the  question  of  legal  provision.  The  man  who 
thinks  Christianity  requires  that  those  who  labour  in  the  gospel 
should  live  of  the  gospel,  does  not  therefore  think  that  a  legal 
provision  should  be  made  for  the  ministers  of  one  exclusive  church. 

One  thing  seems  perfectly  clear— that  to  receive  from  thei 
hearers  and  from  those  who  heard  theni  not,  a  compulsory  paymei 
for  their  preaching,  is  totally  alien  to  all  the  practices  of 
apostles,  and  to  the  whole  tenor  of  the  principles  by  which  ihejr 
ucre  actuated.  Their  one  single  and  simple  motive  in  preaching 
Cluistianity  was  to  obey  God,  to  do  good  to  man ;  nor  do  I  believe 
that  any  man  imagines  it  possible  that  they  would  have  accepted 
of  a  compulsory  remuneration  from  their  own  hearers,  and  especially 
from  those  who  heard  them  not.  We  are  therefore  entitled  to  re- 
peat the  observation,  that  this  consideration  affords  evidence 
against  the  moral  lawfulness  of  insiituting  such  compulsory  pay- 
ment. Why  would  not,  and  could  not,  the  apostles  have  accepted 
such  payment,  except  for  the  reason  ihatiiow^f/i/nottobeenforced? 
No  account,  so  far  as  I  perceive,  can  be  given  of  thi 
but  that  the  system  is  contrary  to  the  purity  of  Christian  practice. 

An  English  prelate  writes  thus :  '  It  is  a  question  which 
admit  of  serious  discussion,  whether  the  majority  of  the  memi 
of  any  civil  community  have  a  right  to  compel  all  the  members 
it  to  pay  towards  the  maintenance  of  a  set  of  teachers  appointed  by 
the  majority  to  preach  a  particular  system  of  doctrines.''  No  dis- 
cussion could  be  entertained  respecting  this  right,  except  on  the 
ground  of  its  Christian  unlawfulness.    A  legislature  has  a  right  to 

'  Seo  Qaarlirly  Kevinv.  No.  58. 

'  Here  wns  a  parly  in  the  nation  who  conceivnl  that  every  man  should  not 
only  be  Hllowed  to  choose  his  own  reliBion.buicomhliiiieiu  he  himself  thought 
pniper  lowenls  the  support  of  the  pastor  whose  duties  be  exacted.    Theputf. 
however,  docs  ool  appnr  10  have  been  great.    Yel  Id  tu  not  doplse  ~''~ 
opinion,  but  ceineniticr  ihst  ft  hiu  been  lakcn  up  by  Dr.  Adam  Smith  hu 
ai  a  loUDd  one,  and  been  Bcle<l  upon  BUceesifullv  in  n  vnsl  ein[rire,  Ihe  Ui 
State*  of  Amerita.'— Brodie's  Hhlary  nf  Ikt  linliiA  Empin.  vol,  ii.  p. 
Mem.  in  Ihe  MS. 
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impose  a  general  tax  to  support  a  government,  whether  a  minority 
approves  the  tax  or  not ;  and  the  bishop  here  rightly  assumes  that 
there  is  an  antecedent  question — whether  it  is  morally  lawful  to 
oblige  men  to  pay  teachers  whom  they  disapprove  ?  It  is  from  the 
want  of  taking  this  question  into  the  account  that  enquirers  have 
involved  themselves  in  fallacious  reasonings.  It  is  not  a  question 
of  the  right  of  taxation,  but  of  the  right  of  the  magistrate  to  oblige 
men  to  violate  their  consciences.  Of  those  who  have  regarded  it 
simply  as  a  question  of  taxation,  and  who  therefore  have  proceeded 
upon  fallacious  grounds,  the  author  of  the  'Duties  of  Men  in 
Society '  is  one.  He  says,  Mf  a  state  thinks  that  national  piety  and 
virtue  will  be  best  promoted  by  consigning  the  whole  sum  raised  by 
law  to  teachers  of  a  particular  description — it  has  the  same  right  to 
adopt  this  measure  as  it  would  have  to  impose  a  general  tax  for  the 
support  of  a  board  of  physicians,  should  it  deem  that  step  conducive 
to  national  health.*  Far  other.  No  man's  Christian  liberty  is  in- 
vaded, no  man's  conscience  is  violated,  by  paying  a  tax  to  a  board 
of  physicians ;  but  many  a  man's  religious  liberty  may  be  invaded, 
and  many  a  man's  conscience  may  be  violated,  by  paying  for  the 
promulgation  of  doctrines  which  he  thinks  Christianity  condemns. 
Whither  will  the  argument  lead  us?  If  a  Papal  state  thinks  it  will 
promote  piety  to  demand  contributions  for  the  splendid  celebration 
of  an  auto-da-f<5,  would  Protestant  citizens  act  rightly  in  contributing? 
Or  would  the  state  act  rightly  in  demanding  the  contribution  ?  Or 
has  a  Brahmin  state  a  right  to  impose  a  tax  upon  Christian  residents 
to  pay  for  the  faggots  of  Hindoo  immolations?  The  antecedent 
question  in  all  these  cases  is — Whether  the  immolation,  and  the 
auto-da-fd,  and  the  system  of  doctrines,  are  consistent  with  Christ- 
ianity ?  If  they  are  not,  the  citizen  ought  not  to  contribute  to  their 
practice  or  diffusion ;  and  by  consequence,  the  state  ought  not  to 
compel  him  to  contribute.  Now,  for  the  purposes  of  the  present 
argument,  the  consistency  of  any  set  of  doctrines  with  Christianity 
cannot  be  proved.  It  is  to  no  purpose  for  the  Unitarian  to  say,  My 
system  is  true ;  nor  for  the  Calvinist  or  Arminian  or  Episcopalian 
to  say,  My  system  is  true.  The  Unitarian  has  no  Christian  right  to 
compel  me  to  pay  him  for  preaching  Unitarianism,  nor  has  any  re- 
ligious community  a  right  to  compel  the  members  of  another  to  pay 
him  for  promulgating  his  own  opinions. 

If  by  any  revolution  in  the  religious  affairs  of  this  country, 
another  sect  was  elevated  to  the  pre-eminence,  and  its  ministers 
supported  by  a  legal  provision,  I  believe  that  the  ministers  of  the 
present  church  would  think  it  an  unreasonable  and  unchristian  act 
to  compel  them  to  pay  the  preachers  of  the  i\e.vi  ^\.'^^^c^^^^^> 
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Would  not  a  clergyman  think  himself  aggrieved  if  he  were  obliged 
to  pay  a  Priestley,  and  to  aid  in  disseminating  the  opinions  of 
Priestley  ? — That  same  grievance  is  now  inflicted  upon  other  men. 
The  rule  is  disregarded,  to  do  as  we  would  be  done  by. 

Let  us  turn  to  the  example  of  America.  In  America  the  govern- 
ment does  not  oblige  its  citizens  to  pay  for  the  support  of  preachers. 
Those  who  join  themselves  to  any  particular  religious  community 
conmionly  contribute  towards  the  support  of  its  teachers,  but  there 
is  no  law  of  the  state  which  compels  it.  This  is  as  it  should  be. 
The  government  which  obliged  its  citizens  to  pay,  even  if  it  were 
left  to  the  individual  to  say  to  what  class  of  preachers  his  money 
should  be  given,  would  act  upon  unsound  principles.  It  may  be 
that  the  citizen  does  not  approve  of  paying  ministers  at  all;  or 
there  may  be  no  sect  in  a  country  with  which  he  thinks  it  right 
to  hold  communion.  How  would  the  reader  himself  be  situated  in 
Spain  perhaps,  or  in  Turkey,  or  in  Hindostan?  Would  he  think  it 
right  to  be  obliged  to  encourage  Juggernaut,  or  Mahomet,  or  the 
Pope? 

But  passing  from  this  consideration :  it  is  after  all  said,  that  in 
our  own  country  the  individual  citizen  does  not  pay  the  ministers 
of  the  state  religion.  I  am  glad  that  this  seeming  paradox  is  ad- 
vanced, because  it  indicates  that  those  who  advance  it  confess  that 
to  make  them  pay  would  be  wrong.  Why  else  should  they  deny 
it  ?  It  is  said,  then,  that  persons  who  pay  tithes  do  not  pay  the 
established  clergy  ;  that  tithes  are  property  held  as  a  person  holds 
an  estate ;  that  if  tithes  were  taken  off,  rents  would  advance  to  the 
same  amount ;  that  the  buyer  of  an  estate  pays  so  much  the  less 
for  it  because  it  is  subject  to  tithes — and  therefore  that  neither 
owner  nor  occupier  pays  any  thing.  This  is  specious,  but  only 
specious.  The  landholder  *  pays  *  the  clerg>'man  just  as  he  pays 
the  tax-gatherer.  If  taxes  were  taken  off,  rents  would  advance  just 
as  much  as  if  tithes  were  taken  off ;  and  a  person  may  as  well  say 
that  he  does  not  pay  taxes  as  that  he  does  not  pay  tithes, — The 
simple  fact  is,  that  an  order  of  clergy  are,  in  this  respect,  in  the 
same  situation  as  the  body  of  stockholders  who  live  upon  their 
dividends.  They  are  supported  by  the  country.  The  people  pay 
the  stockholder  in  the  form  of  taxes,  and  the  clergyman  in  the  form 
of  tithes.  Suppose  every  clerg>'man  in  England  were  to  leave  the 
country  to-morrow,  and  to  cease  to  derive  any  income  from  it,  it  is 
manifest  that  the  income  which  they  now  derive  would  be  divided 
amongst  those  who  remain — that  is,  that  those 'who  now  pay  would 
cease  to  pay.  Rent,  and  Taxes,  and  Tithes  are  in  these  respects 
upon  one  ftwting.    Without  now  enquiring  whether  they  are  right> 
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they  are  all  payments — something  by  which  a  man  does  not  receive 
the  whole  of  the  product  of  his  labour. 

The  argument,  therefore,  which  affirms  that  dissenters  from  the 
state  religion  do  not  pay  to  that  religion,  appears  to  be  wholly 
fallacious  ;  and  being  sucl\,  we  are  at  liberty  to  assume  that  to  make 
them  pay  is  indefensible  and  unchristian.  For  we  repeat  the  ob- 
servation, that  he  who  is  anxious  to  prove  they  do  not  pay,  evinces 
his  opinion  that  to  compel  them  to  pay  would  be  wrong. 

There  is  some  injustice  in  the  legal  provision  for  one  church. 
The  episcopalian,  when  he  has  paid  his  teacher,  or  rather  when  he 
has  contributed  that  portion  towards  the  maintenance  of  his  teacher 
which  by  the  present  system  becomes  his  share,  has  no  more  to 
pay.  The  adherent  to  other  churches  has  to  pay  his  own  preacher 
and  his  neighbour's.  This  does  not  appear  to  be  just.  The  opera- 
tion of  a  legal  provision  is,  in  effect,  to  impose  a  double  tax  upon 
one  portion  of  the  community  without  any  fault  on  their  part.  Nor 
is  it  to  any  purpose  to  say,  that  the  dissenter  from  the  episcopalian 
church  imposes  the  tax  on  himself:  so  he  does ;  but  it  is  just  in  the 
same  sense  as  a  man  imposes  a  penalty  upon  himself  when  he  con- 
forms to  some  prohibited  point  of  Christian  duty.  A  papist,  two  or 
three  centuries  ago,  might  almost  as  well  have  said  that  a  protestant 
imposed  the  stake  on  himself,  because  he  might  have  avoided  it  if 
he  chose.  It  is  a  voluntary  tax  in  no  other  way  than  as  all  other 
taxes  are  voluntary.  It  is  a  tax  imposed  by  the  state  as  truly  as 
the  window  tax  is  imposed,  because  a  man  may,  if  he  pleases,  live 
in  darkness ;  or  as  a  capitation  tax  is  imposed,  because  a  man  may, 
if  he  pleases,  lose  his  head 

But  what  is  he  who  conscientiously  disapproves  of  a  state 
religion  to  do?  Is  he,  notwithstanding  his  judgment,  to  aid  in 
supporting  that  religion,  because  the  law  requires  it?  No;  for 
then,  as  it  respects  him,  the  obligation  of  the  law  is  taken  away. 
He  is  not  to  do  what  he  believes  Christianity  forbids,  because 
the  state  commands  it  If  public  practice  be  a  criterion  of  the 
public  judgment,  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  number  of  those 
who  do  thus  believe  respecting  our  state  religion  is  very  small; 
for  very  few  decline  actively  to  support  it  Yet  when  it  is  con- 
sidered how  numerous  the  dissenters  from  the  English  estab- 
lishment are,  and  how  emphatically  some  of  them  disapprove 
the  forms  or  doctrines  of  that  establishment,  it  might  be  imagined 
that  the  number  who  decline  thus  to  support  it  would,  in  con- 
sistency, be  great  How  are  we  to  account  for  the  fact  as  it  is? 
Are  we  to  suppose  that  the  objections  of  these  persons  to  the  estab- 
lishment are  such  as  do  not  make  it  a  case  of  coascN&Ti^^  ^V^s^qikx 
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they  shall  support  it  or  not?    Or  are  we  to  conclude  thatthq 
sacrifice  their  consciences  to  the  terrors  of  a  distraint? 

onscience  is  involved,  the  dissenter,  though  he  may  think  the~| 
e  religion  inexpedient,  can  hardly  think  it  wrong.  And  if  he  d» 
not  think  it  loror^,  why  should  he  be  s<^  zealous  in  opposing  it,  or 
why  should  he  expect  the  church  to  make  concessions  in  his  favour? 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  sacrifices  his  conscience  to  his  fears,  it  is 
obvious  that,  before  he  reprehends  the  establishment,  he  should 
sctify  himself!     He  should  leave  the  mote,  till  he  has  taken  out  the 

Perhaps  there  are  some  who,  seriously  disapproving  of  the  state  ] 
religion,  suspect  that  in  Christian  integrity  they  ought  not 
s  support — and  yet  are  not  so  fully  convinced  of  this,  o; 
so  fully  act  upon  the  conviction,  as  really  to  decline  to  ] 
Iliey  are  convinced,  let  them  remember  their  responsibility,  and  a 
I  their  Master's  will  in  vain.  If  these  are  not  faithful,  whev 
shall  fidelity  be  found?  How  shall  the  Christian  churches  1 
purified  from  their  defilements,  if  those  who  see  and  deplore  t 
defilements  contribute  to  their  continuance?  Let  them  show  t 
their  principles  are  worthy  a  little  sacrifice.  Fidelity  on  their  p 
a  Christian  submission  to  the  consequences,  might  open  t 
eyes  and  invigorate  the  religious  principle  of  many  r 
length  the  objection  to  comply  with  these  unchristian  demandl 
might  be  so  widely  extended,  that  the  legislature  would  be  induce 
to  withdraw  its  legal  provision  ;  and  thus  one  mai 
an  ecclesiastical  system  which  has  grievously  obstructed,  i 
still  grievously  obstructs,  the  Christian  cause,  might  be  taken  awa^pj 

As  an  objection  to  this  fidelity  of  practice  it  has  been  said,  tl 
since  a  man  rents  or  buys  an  estate  for  so  much  less  because  i1 
subject  to  tithes,  it  is  an  act  of  dishonesty,  afterwards,  to  refuse  t 
s  ihis^that  no  dishonesty  ca 
Is  payment  by  distraint ;  and  if  the  Iti^ 
■lace  for  dishonesty.     Besides,  the  des 


pay  them.     The  a 
milled  whilst  the  law  e> 
were  altered,  there  is  n< 
of  saving  money  does  n 
decline  to  pay  from  n 


T  the  refuser's  motives.     He  doesni 
ives  of  interest,  but  from  motives  of  duty,  m 

It  is,  however,  argued  that  the  legislature  has  no  right  t 
away  tithes  any  more  than  it  has  a  right  to  deprive  citiiens  < 
lands  and  houses ;  and  that  a  man's  property  in  tithes  is 
fooling  with  his  property  in  an  estate.     Now  we  answer  that  ihii 
not  true  in  fact ;  andthat,if  it  were,  it  would  not  serve  the  argum< 

It  is  not  true  in  fact. — If  tithes  were  a  property,  just  a 
is  a  property,  why  do  men  complain  of  the  scandal  of  pluralitii 
Who  ever  hears  of  the  scandal  of  possessing  three  or  four  estaM 
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Why,  again,  does  the  law  punish  simoniacal  contracts?  Who  ever 
hears  of  simoniacal  contracts  for  lands  and  houses  ?  The  truth  is, 
that  tithes  are  regarded  as  religious  property.  The  property  is 
legally  recognised,  not  for  the  sake  of  the  individual  who  may  pos- 
sess it,  but  for  the  sake  of  religion.  The  law  cares  nothing  for  the 
men,  except  so  far  as  they  are  ministers.  Besides,  tithes  are  a 
portion  oi  tYie  produce  ovAy  of  the  land.  The  tithe-owner  cannot 
walk  over  an  estate,  and  say  of  every  tenth  acre  this  is  mine.  In 
truth  he  has  not,  except  by  consent  of  the  landholder,  any  property 
in  it  at  all ;  for  the  landholder  may,  if  he  pleases,  refuse  to  cultivate 
it — occasion  it  to  produce  nothing ;  and  then  the  tithe-owner  has  na 
interest  or  property  in  it  whatever.  And  in  what  sense  can  that  be 
said  to  be  property,  the  possession  of  which  is  at  the  absolute  dis- 
cretion of  another  man? 

But  grant,  for  a  moment,  that  tithes  are  property.  Is  it  affirmed 
that  whatever  property  a  man  possesses  cannot  be  taken  from  him 
by  the  legislature?  Suppose  I  go  to  Jamaica  and  purchase  a  slave,, 
and  bring  him  to  England,  has  the  law  no  right  to  take  this  pro- 
perty away?  Assuredly  it  has  the  right,  and  exercises  it  too.  Now, 
so  far  as  the  argument  is  concerned,  the  cases  of  the  slave-holder 
and  of  the  tithe-owner  are  parallel.  Compulsory  maintenance  of 
Christian  ministers,  and  compulsory  retention  of  men  in  bondage, 
are  doth  inconsistent  with  Christianity ;  and  as  such,  the  property 
which  consists  in  slaves  and  in  tithes  may  rightly  be  taken  away — 
unless,  indeed,  any  man  will  affirm  that  any  property,  however 
acquired,  cannot  lawfully  be  taken  from  the  possessor.  But  when 
we  speak  of  taking  away  the  property  in  tithes,  we  do  not  refer  ta 
the  consideration  that  it  has  been  under  the  sanction  of  the  law 
itself  that  that  property  has  been  purchased  or  obtained.  The  law 
has,  in  reality,  been  accessory  to  the  offence,  and  it  would  not  be 
decent  or  right  to  take  away  the  possession  which  has  resulted  from 
that  offence,  without  offering  an  equivalent.  I  would  not  advise  a 
legislature  to  say  to  those  persons  who,  under  its  own  sanction^ 
have  purchased  slaves,  to  turn  upon  them  and  say,  I  am  persuaded 
that  slavery  is  immoral,  and  therefore  I  conmiand  you  to  set  your 
slaves  at  liberty ; — and  because  you  have  no  moral  right  to  hold 
them,  I  shall  not  grant  you  a  compensation.  Nor,  for  the  same 
reasons,  would  I  advise  a  legislature  to  say  so  to  the  possessor  of 
tithes. 

But  what  sort  of  a  compensation  is  to  be  offered  ?  Not  surely 
an  amount  equivalent  to  the  principal  money,  computing  tithes  as 
interest  The  compensation  is  for  life  interest  only.  The  legisla- 
ture would  have  to  buy  off,  not  a  freehold  bat  ^xl  ^xoc^^:).  '^^^ 
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tithe-owner  is  not  like  the  slave-owner,  who  can  bequeath  his  pro- 
perty to  another.  When  the  present  incumbent  dies,  the  tithes,  as 
property,  cease  to  exist — until  it  is  again  appropriated  to  an  incum- 
bent by  the  patron  of  the  living.  This  is  true,  except  in  the  in- 
stances of  those  deplorable  practices,  the  purchase  of  advowsons, 
or  of  any  other  by  which  individuals  or  bodies  acquire  a  pecuniary 
interest  in  the  right  of  disposal 

The  notion  that  tithes  are  a  *  property  of  the  church,'  is  quite  a 
fiction.  In  this  sense  what  is  the  church  ?  If  no  individual  man 
has  his  property  taken  away  by  a  legislative  abolition  of  tithes,  it  is 
unmeaning  to  talk  of '  the  church '  having  lost  it. 

It  is,  perhaps,  a  vain  thing  to  talk  of  how  the  legislature  might 
do  a  thing  which  perhaps  it  may  not  resolve  for  ages  to  do  at  all. 
But  if  it  were  to  take  away  the  right  to  tithes  as  the  present  incum- 
bents died,  or  as  the  interests  of  the  present  owners  ceased,  there 
would  be  no  reason  to  complain  of  injustice,  whatever  there  might 
be  of  procrastinating  the  fulfilment  of  a  Christian  duty. 

Whether  a  good  man,  knowing  the  inconsistency  of  forced 
maintenance  with  the  Christian  law,  ought  to  accept  a  proffered 
equivalent  for  that  maintenance,  is  another  consideration.  If  it  is 
wrong  to  retain  it,  it  is  not  obvious  how  it  can  be  right,  or  how  at 
least  it  can  avoid  the  appearance  of  evil,  to  accept  money  for 
giving  it  up.  It  is  upon  these  principles  that  the  religious  commu- 
nity, who  decline  to  pay  tithes,  decline  also  to  receive  them.  By 
legacy  or  otherwise,  the  legal  right  is  sometimes  possessed  by  these 
persons,  but  their  moral  discipline  requires  alike  a  refusal  to  receive 


h 


or  to  pay.    , 


'  f.    \'. 
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That  this  system  possesses  many  advantages  over  a  legal  pro- 
vision we  have  already  seen.  But  this  does  not  imply  that  even 
voluntary  payment  is  conformable  with  the  dignity  of  the  Christian 
ministry,  with  its  usefulness,  or  with  the  requisitions  of  the  Chris- 
tian law. 

And  here  I  am  disposed,  in  the  outset,  to  acknowledge  that  the 
question  of  payment  is  involved  in  an  antecedent  question — the 
necessary  qualifications  of  a  Christian  minister.  If  one  of  these 
necessary  qualifications  be,  that  he  should  devote  his  youth  and 
early  manhood  to  theological  studies,  or  to  studies  or  exercises  of 
any  kind,  I  do  not  perceive  how  the  propriety  of  voluntary  pay- 
ment can  be  disputed  ;  for,  when  a  man  who  might  otherwise  have 

>  *  Thou  shall  take  no  gift,  for  the  gift  blindeth  the  wise,  and  perverteth  the 
words  of  the  righteous.'— Exod.  xxiii.  8.     Mem.  in  the  MS. 
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fitted  himself,  in  a  counting-house  or  an  office,  for  procuring  his 
after-support,  employs  his  time  necessarily  in  qualifying  himself  for 
a  Christian  instructor,  it  is  indispensable  that  he  should  be  paid  for 
his  instructions.  Or  if,  after  he  has  assumed  the  ministerial  func- 
tion, it  be  his  indispensable  business  to  devote  all  or  the  greater 
portion  of  his  time  to  studies  or  other  preparations  for  the  pulpit, 
the  same  necessity  remains.  He  must  be  paid  for  his  ministry,, 
because,  in  order  to  be  a  minister,  he  is  prevented  from  maintaining 
himself. 

But  the  necessary  qualifications  of  a  minister  of  the  gospel  can- 
not here  be  discussed.  We  pass  on,  therefore,  with  the  simple 
expression  of  the  sentiment,  that  how  beneficial  soever  a  theological 
education  and  theological  enquiries  may  be  in  the  exercise  of  the 
office,  yet  that  they  form  no  necessary  qualifications  ; — that  men 
may  be,  and  that  some  are,  true  and  sound  ministers  of  that  gospel, 
without  them. 

Now,  in  enquiring  into  the  Christian  character  and  tendency 
of  payment  for  preaching  Christianity,  one  position  will  perhaps  be 
recognised  as  universally  true — that  if  the  same  ability  and  zeal  in 
the  exercise  of  the  ministry  could  be  attained  without  payment  as- 
with  it,  the  payment  might  reasonably  and  rightly  be  forborne. 
Nor  will  it  perhaps  be  disputed,  that  if  Christian  teachers  of  the 
present  day  were  possessed  of  some  good  portion  of  the  qualifica- 
tions, and  were  actuated  by  the  motives,  of  the  first  teachers  of  our 
religion,  stated  remuneration  would  not  be  needed.  If  love  for 
mankind,  and  the  '  ability  which  God  giveth,'  were  strong  enough 
to  induce  and  to  enable  men  to  preach  the  gospel  without  payment, 
the  employment  of  money  as  a  motive  would  be  without  use  or 
propriety.  Remuneration  is  a  contrivance  adapted  to  an  imperfect 
state  of  the  Christian  church  : — nothing  but  imperfection  can  make 
it  needful ;  and  when  that  imperfection  shall  be  removed,  it  will 
cease  to  be  needful  again. 

These  considerations  would  lead  us  to  expect,  even  antecedently 
to  enquiry,  that  some  ill  effects  are  attendant  upon  the  system  of 
remuneration.  Respecting  these  effects,  one  of  the  advocates  of  a 
legal  provision  holds  language  which,  though  it  be  much  too 
strong,  nevertheless  contains  much  truth.  '  Upon  the  voluntary 
plan,'  says  Dr.  Paley,  '  preaching,  in  time,  would  become  a  mode 
of  beggfng.  With  what  sincerity  or  with  what  dignity  can  a 
preacher  dispense  the  truths  of  Christianity,  whose  thoughts  are 
perpetually  solicited  to  the  reflection  how  he  may  increase  his  sub- 
scription ?  His  eloquence,  if  he  possesses  any,  resembles  rather 
the  exhibition  of  a  player  who  is  computm^  >isfc  \ft<afs&&  ^^^  '^'^'^ 
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theatre,  than  the  simplicity  of  a  man  who,  feehng  himself  the  awful 
expectations  of  religion,  is  seekmg  to  bring  others  to  such  a  sense 
and  understanding  of  their  duty  as  may  save  their  souls. — He,  not 
cnly  whose  success  but  whose  subsistence  depends  upon  collecting 
and  pleasing  a  crowd,  must  resort  to  other  arts  than  the  acquire- 
ment and  communication  of  sober  and  profitable  instruction.  For 
a  preacher  to  be  thus  at  the  mercy  of  his  audience,  to  be  obliged 
to  adapt  his  doctrines  to  the  pleasure  of  a  capricious  multitude,  to 
be  continually  affecting  a  style  and  manner  neither  natural  to  him 
nor  agreeable  to  his  judgment,  to  live  in  eonsiajit  bondage  to 
tyrannical  and  insolent  directors,  are  circumstances  so  mortifying 
not  only  to  the  pride  of  the  human  heart  but  to  the  virtuous  love  of 
independency,  that  they  are  rarely  submitted  to  without  a  sacrifice 
of  principle  and  a  depravation  of  charaaer ; — at  least  it  may  be 
pronounced  that  a  ministry  so  degraded  would  soon  fall  into  the 
lowest  hands  :  for  it  would  be  found  impossible  to  engage  men  of 
worth  and  ability  in  so  precarious  and  humiliating  a  profession. '  ■ 
To  much  of  this  it  is  a  sufficient  answer,  that  the  predictions 
are  contradicted  by  the  fact  Of  those  teachers  who  are  supported 
by  voluntary  subscriptions,  it  is  not  true  that  their  eloquence  re- 
sembles the  exhibition  of  a  player  who  is  computing  the  profits  of 
bis  theatre  ;  for  the  fact  is,  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  them 
assiduously  devote  themselves  from  belter  motives  to  the  religious 
benefit  of  their  (locks  ; — it  is  not  trve  that  the  office  is  rarely  under- 
taken without  what  can  be  called  a  depravation  of  character  ;  for 
the  character,  both  religious  and  moral,  of  those  teachers  who  are 
voluntarily  paid,  is  at  least  as  exemplary  as  that  of  those  who  are 
paid  by  provision  of  the  state  :— it  is  not  true  that  the  office  falls 
into  the  lowest  hands,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  engage  men  of 
worth  and  ability  in  the  profession,  because  very  many  of  such 
men  are  actually  engaged  in  iL 

But  although  the  statements  of  the  Archdeacon  arc  not  wholly 
true,  they  arc  true  in  part.    Preaching  will  become  a  mode  of  beg- 
ging.   When  a  congregation  wants  a  preacher,  and  we  see  a  n 
get  into  the  pulpit  expressly  and  confessedly  to  show  how  he  c 
preach,  in  order  that  the  hearers  may  consider  how  they  like  him,  J 
and  when  otu  object  of  his  thus  doing  is  confessedly  to  obtain  mV 

there  is  reason^not  certainly  for  speaking  of  hin 
beggar — but  for  believing  that   the  dignity  and  freedom  of  ti 
gospel  are  sacrificed.— 77/ oh^^/j  perfirluatty  lolkited  to  tkt  n 
tioH  how  he  may  increase  his  suiscripiioti.     Supposing  this  to  tl 
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the  language  of  exaggeration,  supposing  the  increase  of  his  sub* 
scription  to  be  his  subordinate  concern,  yet  still  it  is  his  concern, 
and,  being  his  concern,  it  is  his  temptation.  It  is  to  be  feared  that 
by  the  influence  of  this  temptation  his  sincerity  and  his  indepen- 
dence may  be  impaired,  that  the  consideration  or  what  his  hearers 
wish  rather  than  of  what  he  thinks  they  need,  may  prompt  him  to 
sacrifice  his  conscience  to  his  profit,  and  to  add  or  to  deduct 
something  from  the  counsel  of  God.  Such  temptation  necessarily 
exists ;  and  it  were  only  to  exhibit  ignorance  of  the  motives  of 
human  conduct  to  deny  that  it  will  sometimes  prevail. — To  live  in 
constant  bondage  to  insolent  and  tyrannical  directors.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  suppose  that  directors  will  be  tyrannical  or  insolent, 
nor  by  consequence  to  suppose  that  the  preacher  is  in  a  state  of 
constant  bondage.  But  if  they  be  not  tyrants  and  he  a  slave,  ihey 
may  be  masters  and  he  a  servant :  a  servant  in  a  sense  far 
different  from  that  in  which  the  Christian  minister  is  required  to 
be  a  servant  of  the  Church — in  a  sense  which  implies  an  undue 
subserviency  of  his  ministrations  to  the  will  of  men,  and  which  is 
incompatible  with  the  obligation  to  have  no  master  but  Christ. 

Other  modes  of  voluntary  payment  may  be  and  perhaps  they 
are  adopted,  but  the  effect  wiU  not  be  essentially  different  Sub- 
scriptions may  be  collected  from  a  number  of  congregations  and 
thrown  into  a  conmion  fund,  which  may  be  appropriated  by  a 
directory  or  conference  ;  but  the  objections  still  apply  ;  for  he  who 
wishes  to  obtain  an  income  as  a  preacher,  has  to  try  to  propitiate 
the  directory  instead  of  a  congregation,  and  the  temptation  to 
sacrifice  his  independence  and  his  conscience  reniains. 

There  is  no  way  of  obtaining  emancipation  from  this  subjection, 
no  way  of  avoiding  this  temptation,  but  by  a  system  in  which  the 
Christian  ministr>'  is  absolutely  free. 

But  the  ill  effects  of  thus  paying  preachers  are  not  confined  to 
those  who  preach.  The  habitual  consciousness  ihat  the  preacher 
is  paid^  and  the  notion  that  some  men  take  no  pains  to  separate 
from  this  consciousness,  that  he  preaches  because  he  is  paid,  have  a 
powerful  tendency  to  diminish  the  influence  of  his  exhortations, 
and  the  general  effect  of  his  labours.  The  vulgarly  irreligious 
think,  or  pretend  to  think,  that  it  is  a  sufficient  excuse  for  disre- 
garding these  labours  to  say.  They  are  a  matter  of  course — ^preach- 
ers must  say  something,  because  it  is  their  trade.  And  it  is  more 
than  to  be  feared  that  notions,  the  same  in  kind  however  different 
in  extent,  operate  upon  a  large  portion  of  the  community.  It  is  not 
probable  that  it  should  be  otherwise ;  and  thus  it  is  that  a  con- 
tinual deduction  is  made  by  the  hearer  from  the  preacher'^  ^^tsl- 
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terestedness  or  sincerity,  and  a  continual  deduction  therefore  from 
the  effect  of  his  labours. 

How  seldom  can  such  a  pastor  say,  with  full  demonstration  of 
sincerity,  *  I  seek  not  yours  but  you.*  The  flock  may  indeed  be, 
and  happily  it  often  is,  his  first  and  greatest  motive  to  exertion  ; 
but  the  demonstrative  evidence  that  it  is  so  can  only  be  afforded 
by  those  whose  ministrations  are  absolutely  free.  The  deduction 
which  is  thus  made  from  the  practical  influence  of  the  labours  of 
stipended  preachers,  is  the  same  in  kind  (though  differing  in 
amount)  as  that  which  is  made  from  a  pleader's  addresses  in  court. 
He  pleads  because  he  is  paid  for  pleading.  Who  does  not  per- 
ceive, that  if  an  able  man  came  forward  and  pleaded  in  a  cause 
without  a  retainer,  and  simply  from  the  desire  that  justice  should 
be  awarded,  he  would  be  listened  to  with  much  more  of  confidence, 
and  that  his  arguments  would  have  much  more  weight,  than  if  the 
same  words  were  uttered  by  a  barrister  who  was  fee'd  ?  A  similar 
deduction  is  made  from  the  writings  of  paid  ministers,  especially 
if  they  advocate  their  own  particular  faith.  *  He  is  interested  evi- 
dence,' says  the  reader — he  has  got  a  retainer,  and  of  course 
argues  for  his  client ;  and  thus  arguments  that  may  be  invincible, 
and  facts  that  may  be  incontrovertibly  true,  lose  some  portion  of 
their  effect,  even  upon  virtuous  men,  and  a  large  portion  upon  the 
bad,  because  the  preacher  is  paid.  If,  as  is  sometimes  the  case, 
*  the  amount  of  the  salary  given  is  regulated  very  precisely  by  the 
frequency  of  the  ministry  required,' — so  that  a  hearer  may  possibly 
allow  the  reflection.  The  preacljer  will  get  half  a  guinea  for  the  ser- 
mon he  is  going  to  preach — it  is  almost  impossible  that  the  dignity 
of  the  Christian  ministry  should  not  be  reduced,  as  well  as  that  the 
influence  of  his  exhortations  should  not  be  diminished.  *  It  is  how- 
ever more  desirable,'  says  Milton, '  for  example  to  be,  and  for  the 
preventing  of  offence  or  suspicion,  as  well  as  more  noble  and 
honourable  in  itself,  and  conducive  to  our  more  complete  glorying 
in  God,  to  render  Jin  unpaid  service  to  the  church,  in  this  as  well 
as  in  all  other  instances  ;  .ind,  afler  the  example  of  our  Lord,  to 
minister  and  ser\'e  gratuitously.'  * 

Some  ministers  expend  all  the  income  which  they  derive  from 
their  office  in  acts  of  beneficence.  To  these  we  may  safely  appeal 
for  confirmation  of  these  remarks.  Do  you  not  find  that  the  con- 
sciousness, in  the  minds  of  your  hearers,  that  you  gain  nothing  by 
your  labour,  greatly  increases  its  influence  upon  them  ?  Do  you 
not  find  that  they  listen  to  you  with  more  confidence  and  regard, 

^  Chriitian  Doctrine,  p.  484. 
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and  more  willingly  admit  the  truths  which  you  inculcate  and  con- 
form to  the  advices  which  you  impart  ?  If  these  things  be  so— and 
who  will  dispute  it  ? — how  g^eat  must  be  the  aggregate  obstruction 
which  pecuniary  remuneration  opposes  to  the  influence  of  religion 
in  the  world. 

But  indeed  it  is  not  practicable  to  the  writer  to  illustrate  the 
whole  of  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  truth  upon  this  subject, 
without  a  brief  advertence  to  the  qualifications  of  the  minister  of 
the  gospel :  because,  if  his  view  of  these  qualifications  be  just,  the 
stipulation  for  such  and  such  exercise  of  the  ministry,  and  such 
and  such  payment,  is  impossible.  If  it  is  *  admitted  that  the  ministry 
of  the  gospel  is  the  work  of  the  Lord,  that  it  can  be  rightly  exercised 
only  in  virtue  of  his  appointment,'  and  only  when  '  a  necessity  is 
laid  upon  the  minister  to  preach  the  gospel,' — it  is  manifest  that  he 
cannot  engage  beforehand  to  preach  when  others  desire  it  It  is 
manifest  that  '  the  compact  which  binds  the  minister  to  preach  on 
the  condition  that  his  hearers  shall  pay  him  for  his  preaching, 
assumes  the  character  of  absolute  inconsistency  with  the  spirituality 
of  the  Christian  religion.'  * 

*  Freely  ye  have  received,  freely  give.'  When  we  contemplate  a 
Christian  minister  who  illustrates,  both  in  his  commission  and  in 
his  practice,  this  language  of  his  Lord  ;  who  teaches,  advises, 
reproves,  with  the  authority  and  affection  of  a  commissioned 
teacher ;  who  fears  not  to  displease  his  hearers,  and  desires  not  to 
receive  their  reward  ;  whe  is  under  no  temptation  to  withhold,  and 
does  not  withhold,  any  portion  of  that  counsel  which  he  thinks 
God  designs  for  his  church  ; — when  we  contemplate  such  a  man, 
we  may  feel  somewhat  of  thankfulness  and  of  joy  ; — of  thankfulness 
and  joy  that  the  Universal  Parent  thus  enables  his  creatures  to 
labour  for  the  good  of  one  another,  in  that  same  spirit  in  which  He 
cares  for  them  and  blesses  them  himself. 

I  censure  not,  either  in  word  or  in  thought,  him  who,  in  sincerity 

1  I  would  venture  to  suggest  to  some  of  those  to  whom  these  considerations 
are  offered,  whether  the  notion  that  a  preacher  is  a  sine  qua  non  of  the  exercise 
of  public  worship,  is  not  taken  up  without  sufficient  consideration  of  the  prin- 
ciples which  it  involves.  If,  'where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  the 
name '  of  Christ,  there  He,  the  minister  of  the  sanctuary,  is  *  in  the  midst  of 
them,'  it  surely  cannot  be  necessary  to  the  exercises  of  such  worship  that  an- 
other preacher  should  be  there.  Surely,  too,  it  derogates  something  from  the 
excellence,  something  from  the  glory  of  the  Christian  dispensation,  to  assume 
that,  if  a  number  of  Christians  should  be  so  situated  as  to  be  without  a  preacher, 
there  the  public  worship  of  God  cannot  be  performed.  This  mav  often  happen 
in  remote  places — in  voyages,  or  the  like  ;  and  I  have  sometimes  been  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  these  considerations  when  I  have  heard  q^v^sr'^xv  ^-a:^. 
* is  absent,  and  therefore  there  will  be  no  dmne  scmsA  ^^sSa  xQSsro&i»%' 
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of  mind,  accepts  remuneration  for  his  labours  in  the  church.  It 
may  not  be  inconsistent  with  the  dispensations  of  Providence,  that 
in  the  present  imperfect  condition  of  the  Christian  family,  imperfect 
principles  respecting  the  ministry  should  be  permitted  to  prevail : 
nor  is  it  to  be  questioned  that  some  of  those  who  do  receive 
remimeration  are  fulfilling  their  proper  allotments  in  the  universal 
church.  But  this  does  not  evince  that  we  should  not  anticipate 
the  arrival,  and  promote  the  extension,  of  a  more  perfect  state.  It 
does  not  evince  that  a  higher  allotment  may  not  await  their 
successors — that  days  of  greater  purity  and  bnghtness  may  not 
arrive ; — of  purity,  when  every  motive  of  the  Christian  minister 
shall  be  simply  Christian ;  and  of  brightness,  when  the  light  of 
truth  shall  be  displayed  with  greater  effulgence.  When  the  Great 
Parent  of  all  shall  thus  turn  his  favour  towards  his  people  ;  when 
He  shall  supply  them  with  teachers  exclusively  of  his  own  appoint- 
ment, it  will  be  perceived  that  the  ordinary  present  state  of  the 
Christian  ministry  is  adapted  only  to  the  twilight  of  the  Christian 
day  ;  and  some  of  those  who  now  faithfully  labour  in  this  hour  of 
twilight  will  be  amongst  the  first  to  rejoice  in  the  greater  glory  of 
the  noon. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

PATRIOTISM. 


We  are  presented  with  a  beautiful  subject  of  contemplation,  when 
we  discover  that  the  principles  which  Christianity  advances  upon 
its  own  authority  are  recommended  and  enforced  by  their  practical 
adaptation  to  the  condition  and  the  wants  of  man.  With  such  a 
subject  I  think  we  are  presented  in  the  case  of  Patriotism. 

'  Christianity  does  not  encourage  particular  patriotism  in  oppo- 
sition to  general  benignity.'  *  If  it  did,  it  would  not  be  adapted y^Tr 
the  world.  The  duties  of  the  subject  of  one  state  would  often  be 
in  opposition  to  those  of  the  subject  of  another,  and  men  might 
inflict  evil  or  misery  upon  neighbour  nations  in  conforming  to  the 
Christian  law.  Christianity  is  designed  to  benefit,  not  a  com- 
munity, but  the  world.  The  promotion  of  the  interests  of  one 
community  by  injuring  another — that  is,  *  patriotism  in  opposition 
to  general  benignity,' — it  utterly  rejects  as  wrong ;  and  in  doing 
this,  it  does  that  which  in  a  system  of  such  wisdom  and  benevolence 

^  B\shop  Watson, 
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we  should  expect. — '  The  love  of  our  country,'  says  Adam  Smith, 
*■  seems  not  to  be  derived  from  the  love  of  mankind.'  * 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  word  patriotism  is  to  be  found  in 
the  New  Testament,  or  that  it  contains  any  disquisitions  respecting 
the  proper  extent  of  the  love  of  our  country — but  I  say  that  the 
universality  of  benevolence  which  Christianity  inculcates,  both  in 
its  essential  character  and  in  its  precepts,  is  incompatible  with 
that  patriotism  which  would  benefit  our  own  community  at  the 
expense  of  general  benevolence.  Patriotism,  as  it  is  often  advo- 
cated, is  a  low  and  selfish  principle,  a  principle  wholly  unworthy 
of  that  enlightened  and  expanded  philanthropy  which  religion 
proposes. 

Nevertheless  Christianity  appears  not  to  encourage  the  doctrine 
of  being  a  '  citizen  of  the  world,'  and  of  paying  no  more  regard  to 
our  own  community  than  to  every  other.  And  why?  Because 
such  a  doctrine  is  not  rational ;  because  it  opposes  the  exercise  of 
natural  and  virtuous  feelings ;  and  because,  if  it  were  attempted  to 
be  reduced  to  practice,  it  may  be  feared  that  it  would  destroy 
confined  benignity  without  effecting  a  counterbalancing  amount  ot 
universal  philanthropy.  This  preference  of  our  own  nation  is 
indicated  in  that  strong  language  of  Paul,  *  I  could  wish  that 
myself  were  accursed  from  Christ  for  my  brethren,  my  kinsmen 
according  to  the  flesh,  who  are  Israelites."  And  a  similar  senti- 
ment is  inculcated  by  the  admonition — *As  we  have,  therefore, 
opportunity,  let  us  do  good  unto  all  men,  especially  unto  them  who 
are  of  the  household  of  faith.' '  In  another  place  the  same  senti- 
ment is  applied  to  more  private  life ; — *  If  any  provide  not  for  his 
own,  and  especially  for  those  of  his  own  house,  he  hath  denied  the 
faith.'  * 

All  this  is  perfectly  consonant  with  reason  and  with  nature. 
Since  the  helpless  and  those  who  need  assistance  must  obtain  it 
somewhere,  where  can  they  so  rationally  look  for  it,  where  shall 
they  look  for  it  at  all,  except  from  those  with  whom  they  are 
connected  in  society  ?  If  these  do  not  exercise  benignity  towards 
them,  who  will  ?  And  as  to  the  dictate  of  nature,  it  is  a  law  of 
nature  that  a  man  shall  provide  for  his  own.  He  is  prompted  to 
do  this  by  the  impulse  of  nature.  Who,  indeed,  shall  support,  and 
cherish,  and  protect  a  child  if  his  parents  do  not  ?  That  specu- 
lative philosophy  is  vain  which^would  supplant  these  dictates  by 
doctrines  of  general  philanthropy.     It  cannot  be  applicable  to 

1  Theo,  Mor,  Sent.    The  limitation  with  which  this  opinion  should  be  re 
garded  we  shall  presently  propose. 

«  Rom.  ix.  3.  5  Gal.  vi.  10.  ^  ^'Wm.N.^. 
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human  affairs  until  there  is  an  alteration  in  the  human  constitution* 
Not  only  religion,  therefore,  but  reason  and  nature,  reject  that 
philosophy  which  teaches  that  no  man  should  prefer  or  aid  another 
because  he  is  his  countryman,  his  neighbour,  or  his  child : — for  even 
this  the  philosophy  has  taught  us ;  and  we  have  been  seriously 
told  that,  in  pursuance  of  general  philanthropy,  we  ought  not  to 
cherish  or  support  our  own  offspring  in  preference  to  other  children. 
The  effect  of  these  doctrines,  if  they  were  reduced  to  practice, 
would  be,  not  to  diffuse  universal  benevolence,  but  to  contract  or 
destroy  the  charities  of  men  for  their  families,  their  neighbours, 
and  their  country.  It  is  an  idle  system  of  philosophy  which  sets 
out  with  extinguishing  those  principles  of  human  nature  which  the 
Creator  has  implanted  for  wise  and  good  ends.  He  that  shall  so 
fer  succeed  in  practising  this  philosophy  as  to  look  with  indifference 
upon  his  parent,  his  wife,  and  his  son,  will  not  often  be  found  with 
much  zeal  to  exercise  kindness  and  benevolence  to  the  world  at 
large. 

Christianity  rejects  alike  the  extravagance  of  Patriotism  and 
the  extravagance  of  seeming  philanthropy.  Its  precepts  are 
addressed  to  us  as  men  with  human  constitutions,  and  as  men  in 
society.  But  to  cherish  and  support  my  own  child  rather  than 
others  ;  to  do  good  to  my  neighbours  rather  than  to  strangers  ;  to 
benefit  my  own  country  rather  than  another  nation,  does  not  imply 
that  we  may  injure  other  nations,  or  strangers,  or  their  children,  in 
order  to  do  good  to  our  own.  Here  is  the  point  for  discrimination 
— a  point  which  vulgar  patriotism  and  vulgar  philosophy  have 
alike  overlooked. 

The  proper  mode  in  which  Patriotism  should  be  exercised  is 
that  which  does  not  necessarily  respect  other  nations.  He  is  the 
truest  patriot  who  benefits  his  own  country  without  diminishing  the 
welfare  of  another.  For  which  reason,  those  who  induce  improve- 
ments in  the  administration  of  justice,  in  the  maxims  of  governing, 
in  the  political  constitution  of  the  state — or  those  who  extend  and 
rectify  the  education,  or  in  any  other  manner  amend  the  moral  or 
social  condition  of  a  people,  possess  incomparably  higher  claims  to 
the  praise  of  patriotism  than  multitudes  of  those  who  receive  it 
from  the  popular  voice. 

That  patriotism  which  is  manifested  in  political  partisanship 
is  frequently  of  a  very  questionable  kind.  The  motives  to  this 
partisanship  arc  often  far  other  thi&i  the  love  of  our  country',  even 
when  the  measure  which  a  party  pursues  tends  to  the  country's 
goo^ ;  and  many  are  called  patriots,  of  whom  both  the  motives 
and  the  actions  arc  pernicious  or  impure.    The  most  vulgar  and 
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unfounded  talk  of  patriotism  is  that  which  relates  to  the  agents  of 
military  operations.  In  general,  the  patriotism  is  of  a  kind  which 
Christianity  condemns  ;  because  it  is  '  in  opposition  to  general 
benignity.'  It  does  more  harm  to  another  country  than  good  to 
our  own.  In  truth,  the  merit  often  consists  in  the  harm  that  is 
done  to  another  country,  with  but  little  pretensions  to  benefiting 
our  own.  These  agents,  therefore,  if  they  were  patriotic  at  all, 
would  commonly  be  so  in  an  unchristian  sense.  And  as  to  their 
being  influenced  by  patriotism  as  a  motive,  the  notion  is  ordinarily 
quite  a  fiction.  When  a  Frenchman  is  sent  with  ten  thousand 
others  into  Spain,  or  a  Spaniard  with  an  army  into  France,  he 
probably  is  so  far  from  acting  the  patriot  that  he  does  not  know 
whether  his  country  would  not  be  more  benefited  by  throwing 
down  his  arms  ;  nor  probably  does  he  know  about  what  the  two 
nations  are  quarrelling.  Men  do  not  enter  armies  because  they 
love  their  countries,  but  because  they  want  a  living,  or  are  pleased 
with  a  military  life :  and  when  they  have  entered,  they  do  not  fight 
because  they  love  their  country,  but  because  fighting  is  their 
business.  At  the  very  moment  of  fighting,  the  nation  at  home  is 
perhaps  divided  in  opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of  carrying  on  the 
war.  One  party  maintains  that  the  war  is  beneficial,  and  one  that 
it  is  ruining  the  nation.  But  the  soldier,  for  whatever  he  fights, 
and  whether  really  in  promotion  of  his  country's  good,  or  in  oppo- 
sition to  it,  is  secure  of  his  praise. 

All  this  is  sufficiently  deceptive  and  absurd :  the  delusion  would 
be  ridiculous  if  the  topic  were  not  too  grave  for  ridicule.  It  forms 
one  among  the  many  fictions  by  which  the  reputation  of  military 
affairs  is  kept  up.  Why  such  fictions  are  needful  to  the  purpose,  it 
may  be  wise  for  the  reader  to  enquire.  I  suppose  the  cause  is, 
that  truth  and  reality  would  not  serve  the  purposes  of  military 
reputation,  and  therefore  that  recourse  is  had  to  pleasant  fictions. 
This  may,  however,  have  been  done  without  a  distinct  conscious- 
ness, on  the  part  of  the  inventors,  of  the  delusions  which  they 
spread.  I  do  not  wholly  coincide  with  the  writer  who  says, — 
*  The  love  of  our  country  is  one  of  those  specious  illusions  which 
have  been  invented  by  impostors  in  order  to  render  the  multitude 
the  blind  instruments  of  their  crooked  designs.'  *  The  love  of  our 
country  is  a  virtuous  motive  of  action.  The  *  specious  illusion ' 
consists  in  calling  that  *  love  of  our  country '  which  ought  to  be 
called  by  a  far  other  name.  As  to  those  who  have  thus  misnamed 
human  motives  and  actions,  I  know  not  whether  they  have  often 

1  Godwin,  Pol.  Juitice^  vol.  ii.  p*  ^i^ 
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been  such  wily  impostors.  The  probable  supposition  is  that  tliey 
have  frequently  been  duped  themselves.  He  whom  ambition  urged 
on  to  conquest  tried  to  persuade  himself,  and  perhaps  did  persuade 
himself,  that  he  was  actuated  by  the  love  of  his  country.  He  per- 
suaded, also,  his  followers  in  arms  ;  and  they,  no  doubt,  were 
sufficiently  willing  to  hope  that  they  were  influenced  by  such  a 
motive.  But,  \a  whatever  manner  the  fiction  originated,  a  fiction 
it  assuredly  is  ;  and  the  circumstance  that  it  is  still  industriously 
imposed  upon  the  world,  is  no  inconsiderable  evidence  that  the 
system  which  it  is  employed  to  encourage  would  shrink  from  the 
eye  of  virtue  and  the  light  of  truth. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  shall  act  both  safely  and  wisely  in  lowering 
the  relative  situation  of  patriotism  in  the  scale  of  Christian  virtues. 
U  is  a  virtue  ;  but  it  is  far  from  the  greatest  or  the  highest- 
world  has  given  to  it  an  unwarranted  elevation — an  elcvaiio: 
which  it  has  no  pretensions  in  the  view  of  truth  ;  and  if  the  frieiuj 
of  truth  consign  it  to  its  proper  station,  it  is  probable  that  theS 
will  be  fewer  spurious  pretensions  to  its  praise. 


CHAPTER  XVni. 

SLAVERY. 

At  a  future  day  it  will  probably  become  a  subject  of  wonder  hi 
it  could  have  happened  that  upon  such  a  subject  as  Slavery 
could  have  enquired,  and  examined,  and  debated,  year  after  year] 
and  that  many  years  actually  passed  before  the  minds  of  a  nation 
were  so  fully  convinced  of  its  enormity,  and  of  their  consequent 
duty  to  abolish  it,  as  to  suppress  it  to  the  utmost  of  their  power, 
I  say  this  wilt  probably  be  a  subject  of  wonder ;  because  the 
question  is  so  simple,  that  he  who  simply  applies  the  requisitions  of 
the  Moral  Law  finds  no  time  for  reasoning  or  for  doubt.  The 
question,  as  soon  as  it  is  proposed,  is  decided.  How,  then,  it  will 
be  asked,  in  future  days,  could  a  Christian  Legislature  aiguc  and 
contend,  and  contend  and  argue  again,  and  allow  an  age  to  pass 
without  deciding. 

The  cause  is,  that  men  do  not  agree  as  to  the  rale  of  decision- 
as  to  the  lest  by  which  the  question  should  be  examined, 
talks  of  the  rights  lo  property — one  of  the  interests  of  mcrchanii 
one  of  safety — one  of  policy--;ill  which  are  valid  and  proper 
aiderations ;    hut  they  arc  not  the  prim.iry  consideration. 
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first  question  is,  Is  Slavery  right  ?  Is  it  consistent  with  the  Moral 
Law  ?  This  question  is,  in  practice,  postponed  to  others,  even  by 
some  who  theoretically  acknowledge  its  primary  claim  ;  and  when 
to  the  indistinct  principles  of  these  is  added  the  want  of  principle 
in  others,  it  is  easy  to  account  for  the  delay  and  opposition  with 
which  the  advocate  of  simple  rectitude  is  met. 

To  him  who  examines  slavery  by  the  standard  to  which  all 
questions  of  human  duty  should  be  referred,  the  task  of  deciding, 
we  say,  is  short    Whether  it  is  consistent  with  the  Christian  Law 
for  one  man  to  keep  another  in  bondage  without  his  consent,  and 
to  compel  him  to  labour  for  another's  advantage,  admits  of  no 
more  doubt  than  whether  two  and  two  make  four.       It  were 
humiliating,  then,  to  set  about  the  proof  that  the  Slave  System  is 
incompatible  with  Christianity;    because  no  man  questions  its 
incompatibility  who  knows  what  Christianity  is,  and  what  it  re- 
quires.  Unhappily,  some  who  can  estimate,  with  tolerable  precision, 
the  duties  of  morality  upon  other  subjects,  contemplate  this  through 
a  veil — a  veil  which  habit  has  suspended  before  them,  and  which 
is  dense  enough  to  intercept  the  view  of  the  moral  features  ot 
slavery  as  they  are  presented  to  others  who  examine  it  without  an 
intervening  medium,  and  with  no  other  light  than  the  light  of  truth. 
To  these  the  best  counsel  that  we  can  offer  is,  to  simplify  their 
reasonings — to  recure  to  first  principles  ;  and  first  principles  are 
few.     Look,  then,  at  the  foundation  of  all  the  relative  duties  of  man 
— Benevolence — Love — that  love  and  benevolence  which  is  the  fill- 
filling  of  the  Moral  Law — that  *charity'  which  prompts  to  actions  of 
kindness,  and  tenderness,  and  fellow-feeling,  for  all  men.     Does  he 
who  seizes  a  person  in  Guinea,  and  drags  him  shrieking  to  a  vessel, 
practise  this  benevolence?    When  three  or  four  hundreds  have 
been  thus  seized,  does  he  who  chains  them  together  in  a  suffocating 
hold  practise  this  benevolence  ?    When  they  have  reached  another 
shore,  does  he  who  gives  money  to  the  first  for  his  victims — keeps 
them  as  his  property — and  compels  them  to  labour  for  his  profit, 
practise  this  benevolence  1    Would  either  of  these  persons  think, 
if  their  relative  situations  were  exchanged  with  the  Africans',  that 
the  Africans  used  them  kindly  and  justly  ?    No.    Then  the  ques- 
tion is   decided.      Christianity  condemns    the  system ;    and  no 
further  enquiry  about  rectitude  remains.      The    question   is  as 
distinctly  settled  as  when  a  man  commits  a  burglary  it  is  distinctly 
certain  that  he  has  violated  the  law. 

But  of  the  fiagitiousness  of  the  system  in  the  view  of  Christianity, 
its  defenders  are  themselves  aware — for  they  tell  us,  if  not  with 
decency  at  least  with  openness,  that  Christianity  must  be  ex.cludfi5l 
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from  the  enquiry.  What  does  this  exclusion  imply  ?  Obviously, 
that  the  advocates  of  slavery  are  cotiscious  that  Christianity  con- 
demns it.  They  take  her  away  from  the  judgpnent  seat,  because 
they  know  she  will  pronounce  a  verdict  against  them. — Does  the 
reader  desire  more  than  this.?  Here  is  the  evidence,  both  of 
enemies  and  of  friends,  that  the  Moral  Law  of  God  condenms  the 
slave  system.  If,  therefore,  we  are  Christians,  the  question  is  not 
merely  decided,  but  confessedly  decided  :  and  what  more  do  we 
ask? 

It  is,  to  be  sure,  a  curious  thing,  that  they  who  affirm  they  are 
Christians  will  not  have  their  conduct  examined  by  the  Christian 
Law  ;  and  whilst  they  baptise  their  children  and  kneel  at  the  com- 
munion table,  tell  us  that  with  one  of  the  greatest  questions  of 
practical  morality  our  religion  has  no  concern. 

Two  reasons  induce  the  writer  to  confine  himself,  upon  this 
subject,  to  little  more  than  the  exhibition  of  fundamental  principles ; 
— first,  that  the  details  of  the  Slavery  question  are  already  laid,  in 
unnumbered  publications,  before  the  public  ;  and,  secondly,  that 
he  does  not  think  it  will  long  remain,  at  least  in  this  country,  a 
subject  for  discussion.  That  the  system  will,  so  far  as  the  British 
government  is  concerned,  at  no  distant  period  be  abolished,  appears 
nearly  certain  ;  and  he  is  unwilling  to  fill  the  pages  of  a  book  of 
general  morality  with  discussions  which,  ere  many  years  have 
passed,  may  possess  no  relevance  to  the  affairs  of  the  Christian 
world. 

Yet  one  remark  is  offered  as  to  a  subordinate  means  of  estimat- 
ing the  goodness  or  badness  of  a  cause — that  which  consists  in 
referring  to  the  principles  upon  which  each  party  reasons,  to  the 
general  spirit,  to  the  tone  and  the  temper  of  the  disputants.  Now, 
1  am  free  to  confess  that  if  I  had  never  heard  an  argument  against 
Slavery,  I  should  find,  in  the  writings  of  its  defenders,  satisfactory 
evidence  that  their  cause  is  bad.  So  true  is  this,  that  if  at  any 
time  I  needed  peculiarly  to  impress  myself  with  the  flagitiousness 
of  the  system,  I  should  take  up  the  book  of  a  determined  advocate. 
There  I  find  the  most  unequivocal  of  all  testimony  against  it — that 
which  is  unwittingly  furnished  by  its  advocates.  There  I  find, 
first,  that  the  fundamental  principles  of  morality  are  given  to  the 
winds  ;--that  the  proper  foundation  of  the  reasoning  is  rejected 
and  ridiculed.  There  I  find  that  the  temper  and  dispositions 
which  are  wont  to  influence  the  advocate  of  a  good  cause  arc 
scarcely  to  be  found  ;  and  that  those  which  usually  characterise  a 
bad  one  continually  appear :  and  therefore,  even  setting  aside 
inaccurate  statements  and  fallacious  reasonings,  I  am  assured,  from 
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the  general  character  of  the  defence  and  conduct  of  the  defenders, 
that  the  system  is  radically  vicious  and  bad. 

The  distinctions  which  are  made  between  the  original  robbery 
in  Africa,  and  the  purchase,  the  inheritance,  or  the  *  breeding '  ol 
slaves  in  the  colonies,  do  not  at  all  respect  the  kind  of  immorality 
that  attaches  to  the  whole  system.  They  respect  nothing  but  the 
degree.  The  man  who  wounds  and  robs  another  on  the  highway 
is  a  more  atrocious  offender  than  he  who  plunders  a  hen-roost ; — 
but  he  is  not  more  truly  an  offender,  he  is  not  more  certainly  a 
violator  of  the  law.  And  so  with  the  slave  system.  He  who  drags 
a  wretched  man  from  his  family  in  Africa  is  a  more  flagitious 
transgressor  than  he  who  merely  compels  the  African  to  labour  for 
his  own  advantage ;  but  the  transgression,  the  immorality,  is  as  real 
and  certain  in  one  case  as  in  the  other.  He  who  had  no  right  to 
steal  the  African  can  have  none  to  sell  him.  From  him  who  is 
known  to  have  no  right  to  sell,  another  can  have  no  right  to  buy 
or  to  possess.  Sale,  or  gift,  or  legacy,  imparts  no  right  to  me, 
because  the  seller,  or  giver,  or  bequeather,  had  none  himself.  The 
sufferer  has  just  as  valid  a  claim  to  liberty  at  my  hands  as  at  the 
hands  of  the  ruffian  who  first  dragged  him  from  his  home. — Every 
hour  of  every  day,  the  present  possessor  is  guilty  of  injustice.  Nor 
is  the  case  altered  with  respect  to  those  who  are  bom  on  a  man's 
estate.  The  parents  were  never  the  landholder's  property,  and 
therefore  the  child  is  not.  Nay,  if  the  parents  had  been  rightfully 
slaves,  it  would  not  justify  me  in  making  slaves  of  their  children. 
No  man  has  a  right  to  make  even  his  own  child  a  slave.  What 
are  our  sentiments  upon  kindred  subjects  ?  What  do  we  think  of 
the  justice  of  the  Persian  system,  by  which,  when  a  state  offender 
is  put  to  death,  his  brothers  and  his  children  are  killed  and 
mutilated  too  1  Or,  to  come  nearer  to  the  point,  as  well  as  nearer 
home,  what  should  we  say  of  a  law  which  enacted,  that,  of  every 
criminal  who  was  sentenced  to  labour  for  life,  all  the  children 
should  be  sentenced  so  to  labour  also  } — And  yet,  if  there  is  any 
comparison  of  reasonableness,  it  seems  to  be  in  one  respect  in 
favour  of  the  culprit.  He  is  condemned  to  slavery  for  his  crimes  : 
the  African,  for  another  man's  profit 

That  every  human  being  who  has  not  forfeited  his  liberty  by  his 
crimes  has  a  right  to  be  free — and  that  whosoever  forcibly  with- 
holds liberty  from  an  innocent  man,  robs  him  of  his  right  and 
violates  the  Moral  Law,  are  truths  which  no  man  would  dispute  or 
^oubt,  if  custom  had  not  obscured  our  perceptions,  or  if  wickedness 
^id  not  prompt  us  to  close  our  eyes. 

The  whole  system  is  essentially  and  radically  \i^^  \— -\^\>as»NbsKfc 
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and  oppression  are  its  fundamental  principles.  Whatever  lenity* 
may  be  requisite  in  speaking  of  the  agent,  none  should  be  shown^ 
none  should  be  expressed,  for  the  act.  I  do  not  affirm  or  imagine 
that  every  slaveholder  is  therefore  a  wicked  man ; — but  if  he  be  not^ 
it  is  only  upon  the  score  of  ignorance.  If  he  is  exempt  from  the 
guilt  of  violating  the  Moral  Law,  it  is  only  because  he  does  not 
perceive  what  it  requires.  Let  us  leave  the  deserts  of  the  individual 
to  Him  who  knoweth  the  heart ;  of  his  actions,  we  may  speak ;. 
and  we  should  speak  in  the  language  of  reprobation,  disgust,  and 
abhorrence. 

Although  it  could  be  shown  that  the  slave  system  is  expedient,, 
it  would  not  affect  the  question,  whether  it  ought  to  be  maintained? 
— ^yet  it  is  remarkable  that  it  is  shown  to  be  impolitic  as  well  as 
bad.  We  are  not  violating  the  Moral  Law  because  it  fills  our 
pockets.  We  injure  ourselves  by  our  own  transgressions.  The 
slave  system  is  a  costly  iniquity  both  to  the  nation  and  to  individual 
men.  It  is  matter  of  great  satisfaction  that  this  is  known  and 
proved  ;  and  yet  it  is  just  what,  antecedently  to  enquiry,  we  should 
have  reason  to  expect  The  truth  furnishes  one  addition  to  the 
many  evidences,  that,  even  with  respect  to  temporal  affairs,  that 
which  is  right  is  commonly  politic  ;  and  it  ought,  therefore,  to 
furnish  additional  inducements  to  a  fearless  conformity  of  conduct, 
private  and  public,  to  the  Moral  Law. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  our  slave  system  will  be  abolished,  and 
that  its  supporters  will  hereafter  be  regarded  with  the  same  public 
feelings  as  he  who  was  an  advocate  of  the  slave  trade  is  now. 
How  is  it  that  legislators  or  that  public  men  are  so  indifferent  to 
their  fame?  Who  would  now  be  willing  that  biography  should 
record  of  him — This  man  defended  the  slave  trade  ?  The  time  will 
come  when  the  record — This  man  opposed  the  abolition  of  slavery 
— will  occasion  a  great  deduction  from  the  public  estimate  of  worth 
of  character.  When  both  these  atrocities  are  abolished,  and  but 
for  the  page  of  history  forgotten,  that  page  will  make  a  wide 
difference  between  those  who  aided  the  abolition  and  those  who 
obstructed  it.  The  one  will  be  ranked  amongst  the  Howards  that 
are  departed,  and  the  other  amongst  those  who,  in  ignorance  or  in 
guilt,  have  employed  their  little  day  in  inflicting  misery  upon 
mankind. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 
WAR. 

It  is  one  amongst  the  numerous  moral  phenomena  of  the  present 
times,  that  the  enquiry  is  silently  yet  not  slowly  spreading  in  the 
world — Is  War  compatible  with  the  Christian  religion?  There 
was  a  period  when  the  question  was  seldom  asked,  and  when  war 
was  regarded  by  almost  every  man  both  as  inevitable  and  right. 
That  period  has  certainly  passed  away  ;  and  not  only  individuals 
but  public  societies,  and  societies  in  distant  nations,  are  urging  the 
question  upon  the  attention  of  mankind.  The  simple  circumstance 
that  it  is  thus  urged  contains  no  irrational  motive  to  investigation  : 
for  why  should  men  ask  the  question  if  they  did  not  doubt ;  and 
how,  after  these  long  ages  of  prescription,  could  they  begin  to 
doubt  without  a  reason? 

It  is  not  unworthy  of  remark,  that  whilst  disquisitions  are 
frequently  issuing  from  the  press,  of  which  the  tendency  is  to  show 
that  war  is  not  compatible  with  Christianity,  few  serious  attempts 
are  made  to  show  that  it  is.  Whether  this  results  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  no  individual  is  peculiarly  interested  in  the  proof — 
or  that  there  is  a  secret  consciousness  that  proof  cannot  be  brought 
— or  that  those  who  may  be  desirous  of  defending  the  custom,  rest 
in  security  that  the  impotence  of  its  assailants  will  be  of  no  avail 
against  a  custom  so  established  and  so  supported — I  do  not  know : 
yet  the  fact  is  remarkable,  that  scarcely  a  defender  is  to  be  found. 
It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  question  is  one  of  the  utmost  interest 
and  importance  to  man.  Whether  the  custom  be  defensible  or 
not,  every  man  should  enquire  into  its  consistency  with  the  Moral 
Law.  If  it  is  defensible  he  may,  by  enquiry,  dismiss  the  scruples 
which  it  is  certain  subsist  in  the  minds  of  multitudes,  and  thus 
exempt  himself  from  the  offence  of  participating  in  that  which^ 
though  pure,  he  *  esteemeth  to  be  unclean.*  If  it  is  not  defensible^ 
the  propriety  of  investigation  is  increased  in  a  tenfold  degree. 

It  may  be  a  subject  therefore  of  reasonable  regret  to  the  friends 
and  the  lovers  of  truth,  that  the  question  of  the  Moral  Lawfulness 
of  War  is  not  brought  fairly  before  the  public.  I  say  fairly :  be- 
cause though  many  of  the  publications  which  impugn  its  lawfulness 
advert  to  the  ordinary  arguments  in  its  favour,  yet  it  is  not  to  be 
assiuned  that  they  give  to  those  arguments  all  that  vigour  and  force 
which  would  be  imparted  by  a  stated  and  an  able  advocate.  Few 
books,  it  is  probable,  would  tend  more  powerfully  to  ^romat^  xJckft. 
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discovery  and  dissemination  of  truth,  than  one  which  should  frankly 
and  fully  and  ably  advocate,  upon  sound  moral  principles,  the  prac- 
tice of  war.  The  public  would  then  see  the  whole  of  what  can  be 
urged  in  its  favour  without  being  obliged  to  seek  for  arguments,  as 
they  now  must,  in  incidental  or  imperfect  or  scattered  disquisitions : 
and  possessing  in  a  distinct  form  the  evidence  of  both  parties,  they 
would  be  enabled  to  judge  jusdy  between  them.  Perhaps  if,  in- 
vited as  the  public  are  to  the  discussion,  no  man  is  hereafter  willing 
to  adventure  in  the  cause,  the  conclusion  will  not  be  unreasonable, 
that  no  man  is  destitute  of  a  consciousness  that  the  cause  is  not  a 
good  one. 

Meantime  it  is  the  business  of  him  whose  enquiries  have  con- 
ducted him  to  the  conclusion  that  the  cause  is  not  good,  to  exhibit 
the  evidence  upon  which  the  conclusion  is  founded.  It  happens 
upon  the  subject  of  war,  more  than  upon  almost  any  other  subject 
of  human  enquiry,  that  the  individual  finds  it  difficult  to  contem- 
plate its  merits  with  an  uninfluenced  mind.  He  finds  it  difficult  to 
examine  it  as  it  would  be  examined  by  a  philosopher  to  whom  the 
subject  was  new.  He  is  familiar  with  its  details ;  he  is  habituated 
to  the  idea  of  its  miseries ;  he  has  perhaps  never  doubted,  because 
he  has  never  questioned,  its  rectitude ;  nay,  he  has  associated  with 
it  ideas  not  of  splendour  only  but  of  honour  and  of  merit  That 
such  an  enquirer  will  not,  without  some  effort  of  abstraction,  ex- 
amine the  question  with  impartiality  and  justice  is  plain;  and 
therefore  the  first  business  of  him  who  would  satisfy  his  mind  re- 
specting the  lawfulness  of  war  is  to  divest  himself  of  all  those 
habits  of  thought  and  feeling  which  have  been  the  result,  not  of  re- 
flection and  judgment,  but  of  the  ordinary  associations  of  life.  And 
perhaps  he  may  derive  some  assistance  in  this  necessary  but  not 
easy  dismissal  of  previous  opinions,  by  referring  first  to  some  of  the 
ordinary  Causes  and  Consequences  of  War.  The  reference  will 
enable  us  also  more  satisfactorily  to  estimate  the  moral  character 
of  the  practice  itself;  for  it  is  no  unimportant  auxiliary  in  forming 
such  an  estimate  of  human  actions  or  opinions  to  know  how  they 
have  been  produced  and  what  are  their  effects. 

Causes  of  War. 

Of  these  Causes  one  undoubtedly  consists  in  the  want  of  enquiry. 
We  have  been  accustomed  from  earliest  life  to  a  familiarity  with  its 
*  pomp  and  circumstance ; '  soldiers  have  passed  us  at  every  step, 
and  battles  and  victories  have  been  the  topic  of  everyone  around 
us.     It  therefore  becomes  familiarised  with  all  our  associations. 
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We  have  never  enquired  whether  these  things  should  be :  the  ques- 
tion does  not  even  suggest  itself.  We  acquiesce  in  it,  as  we 
acquiesce  in  the  rising  of  the  sun,  without  any  other  idea  than  that 
it  is  a  part  of  the  ordinary  processes  of  the  world.  And  how  are 
we  to  feel  disapprobation  of  a  system  that  we  do  not  examine,  and 
of  the  nature  of  which  we  do  not  think?  Want  of  enquiry  has  been 
the  means  by  which  long-continued  practices,  whatever  has  been 
their  enormity,  have  obtained  the  general  occurrence  of  the  world, 
and  by  which  they  have  continued  to  pollute  or  degrade  it,  long 
after  the  few  who  enquire  into  their  nature  have  discovered  them  to 
be  bad.  It  was  by  these  means  that  the  Slave  Trade  was  so  long 
tolerated  by  this  land  of  humanity.  Men  did  not  think  of  its 
iniquity.  We  were  induced  to  think,  and  we  soon  abhorred,  and 
then  abolished  it.  Of  the  effects  of  this  want  of  enquiry  we  have 
indeed  frequent  examples  upon  the  subject  before  us.  Many  who 
have  all  their  lives  concluded  that  war  is  lawful  and  right,  have 
found,  when  they  began  to  examine  the  question,  that  their  con- 
clusions were  founded  upon  no  evidence ;  that  they  had  believed  in 
its  rectitude  not  because  they  had  possessed  themselves  of  proof, 
but  because  they  had  never  enquired  whether  it  was  capable  of 
proof  or  not.  In  the  present  moral  state  of  the  world,  one  of  the 
first  concerns  of  him  who  would  discover  pure  morality  should  be, 
to  question  the  purity  of  that  which  now  obtains. 

Another  cause  of  our  complacency  with  war,  and  therefore 
another  cause  of  war  itself,  consists  in  that  callousness  to  human 
misery  which  the  custom  induces.  They  who  are  shocked  at  a 
single  murder  on  the  highway,  hear  with  indifference  of  the  slaughter 
of  a  thousand  on  the  field.  They  whom  the  idea  of  a  single  corpse 
would  thrill  with  terror,  contemplate  that  of  heaps  of  human  car- 
casses mangled  by  human  hands  with  fiigfid  indifference.  If  a 
murder  is  conmiitted,  the  narrative  is  given  in  the  public  newspaper; 
with  many  adjectives  of  horror — with  many  expressions  of  com- 
miseration, and  many  hopes  that  the  perpetrator  will  be  detected. 
In  the  next  paragraph,  the  editor,  perhaps,  tells  us  that  he  has 
hurried  a  second  edition  to  the  press,  in  order  that  he  may  be  the 
first  to  gladden  the  public  with  the  intelligence,  that  in  an  engage- 
ment which  has  just  taken  place,  eight  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  enemy 
were  killed.  Now,  is  not  this  latter  intelligence  eight  hundred  and 
fifty  times  as  deplorable  as  the  first  ?  Yet  the  first  is  the  subject  of 
our  sorrow,  and  this — of  our  joy  I  The  inconsistency  and  dispro- 
portionateness  which  have  been  occasioned  in  our  sentiments  of 
benevolence,  offer  a  curious  moral  phenomenon.* 

'  Part  of  the  Declaration  and  Oath  piescnVied  \o  >ae  \a3ft!CBL\s^  Ca3Cwci6«^>sk 
this :  *l  do  solemnly  declare  before  God,  t\»X  \  beWcvt  >3nax  xwi  ««x  \tw  ^^ai^5' 
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The  immolations  of  the  Hindoos  lill  us  with  compassion'! 
horror,  and  we  are  zealously  labouring  to  prevent  them.  The  k 
fices  of  life  by  our  own  criminal  executions  are  the  subject  of  o 
anxious  commiseration,  and  we  are  strenuously  endeavouring  to 
diminish  their  number.  We  feel  that  the  life  of  a  Hindoo  or  a 
malefactor  is  a  serious  thing,  and  that  nothing  but  imperious 
necessity  should  induce  us  to  destroy  the  one,  or  to  permit  the  de- 
struction of  the  other.  Yet  what  are  these  sacrifices  in  comparison 
with  the  sacrifices  of  war  ?  In  the  late  campaign  in  Russia,  there 
feU,  during  one  hundred  and  seventy-three  days  in  succession,  an 
average  of  two  thousand  nine  hundred  men  per  day :  more  than 
five  hundred  thousand  human  beings  in  less  than  si\  months ! 
And  most  of  these  victims  expired  with  peculiar  intensity  of  suffer- 
ing. We  are  carrying  our  benevolence  to  the  Indies,  but  whl 
becomes  of  it  in  Russia,  or  at  Leipsic?  We  are  labouring  tc 
a  few  lives  from  the  gallows,  but  where  is  our  sohcltude  ti 
them  on  the  field?  Life  is  life  wheresoever  it  be  sacrificed,  a: 
has  everywhere  equal  claims  to  our  regard. 
saying  that  war  is  wrong,  but  that  we  regard  its  miseries  with  A 
indifference  with  which  we  regard  no  others  :  that  if  our  sympalb 
were  reasonably  excited  respecting  them,  we  should  be  powerfully 
prompted  to  avoid  wari  and  that  the  want  of  this  reasonable 
and  virtuous  sympathy  is  one  cause  of  its  prevalence  in  the  world. 

And  another  consists  in  national  irritability.  It  is  assumed  (not 
indeed  upon  the  most  rational  grounds)  that  the  best  way  of  sup- 
porting the  dignity,  and  maintaining  the  security  of  a  nation  is, 
i  of  disagreement  arise,  to  assume  a  high  attitude 


unjust,  immoiat,  o 


er  be  jusiitied  or  cuciised  by  or  under  p 


ider  pretenoe 

any  ecclcsinstion!  power  whatsoever.'  Tfiis  declarauon  is  r«|uired  as  a  solemn 
act.  and  Is  SDpposed,  of  course,  lo  involve  a  grcBt  and  sacred  principle  of  recti- 
tude. We  propose  ihe  same  dedaration  lobe  token  by  mililttry  men,  -'■"-  ■"-- 
alleralion  or  two  words  :  '  1  do  solemnly  declare  before  God,  Ibat 

that  no  act  in  itself  unjost,  immoral,  or  wicked  can  ever  be  justllied  n  

by  or  under  pretence  or  colour  (hat  fl  was  done  either  for  the  good  of  the  M 
or  in  obedience  to  any  military  power  whatsoever.'  How  would  ihis  deda 
lion  atsort  with  the  customary  fincriee  of  the  soldier?  Put  slaU  Kdt  niBn 
and  military  for  iccltsiailiial.  and  Ihcn  the  world  tbiaks  that  acts  in  t' 
Mlva  most  unjust,  immoral,  and  wicked  are  not  only  juilllied  and  e 
Inil  very  meritorious  ;  for  in  the  whole  system  of  warfare  juslic 

are  utterly  disrqjarded.    Are  those  who  approve  of  ibis  Calhc       

conscious  of  the  grossncu  of  their  own  incnnsislency  ^    Or  will  Ihey 
that  the  inteiuis  of  the  state  are  so  panmuunl  lo  those  of  the  church  in.. . 

would  be  wickedness  in  Ihe  *ervice  of  one  Is  virtue  la  the  service  of  the  oi 

The  iraih  we  suppose  to  be,  that  so  intense  is  Ihe  power  of  public  opinton.  it 
of  Ihe  thousands  who  approve  the  Catholic  declarations  and  llie  pnctlcMq 
war.  there  are  scarcely  lens  who  even  perceive  Iheir  own  inconsistency.—  "— " 
fn  the  MS, 
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and  a  fearless  tone.  We  keep  ourselves  in  a  state  of  irritability 
which  is  continually  alive  to  occasions  of  offence ;  and  he  that  is 
prepared  to  be  offended  readily  finds  offences.  A  jealous  sensibility 
sees  insults  and  injuries  where  sober  eyes  see  nothing ;  and  nations 
thus  surround  themselves  with  a  sort  of  artificial  tentacula,  which 
they  throw  wide  in  quest  of  irritation,  and  by  which  they  are  stimu- 
lated to  revenge  by  every  touch  of  accident  or  inadvertency.  They 
who  are  easily  offended  will  also  easily  offend.  What  is  the  ex- 
perience of  private  life  ?  The  man  who  is  always  on  the  alert  to 
discover  trespasses  on  his  honour  or  his  rights  never  fails  to  quarrel 
with  his  neighbours.  Such  a  person  may  be  dreaded  as  a  torpedo. 
We  may  fear,  but  we  shall  not  love  him ;  and  fear,  without  love, 
easily  lapses  into  enmity.  There  are,  therefore,  many  feuds  and 
litigations  in  the  life  of  such  a  man,  that  would  never  have  disturbed 
its  quiet  if  he  had  not  captiously  snarled  at  the  trespasses  of  acci- 
dent, and  savagely  retaliated  insignificant  injuries.  The  viper  that 
we  chance  to  molest,  we  suffer  to  live  if  he  continue  to  be  quiet ; 
but  if  he  raise  himself  in  menaces  of  destruction  we  knock  him  on 
the  head. 

It  is  with  nations  as  with  men.  If  on  every  offence  we  fly  to 
arms,  we  shall  of  necessity  provoke  exasperation ;  and  if  we  ex- 
asperate a  people  as  petulant  as  ourselves,  we  may  probably  con- 
tinue to  butcher  one  another,  until  we  cease  only  from  emptiness  of 
exchequers  or  weariness  of  slaughter.  To  threaten  war  is  therefore 
often  equivalent  to  beginning  it.  In  the  present  state  of  men's 
principles,  it  is  not  probable  that  one  nation  will  observe  another 
levying  men,  and  building  ships,  and  founding  cannon,  without  pro- 
viding men,  and  ships,  and  cannon  themselves ;  and  when  both  are 
thus  threatening  and  defying,  what  is  the  hope  that  there  will  not 
be  a  war? 

If  nations  fought  only  when  they  could  not  be  at  peace,  there 
would  be  very  little  fighting  in  the  world.  The  wars  that  are  waged 
for  *  insults  to  flags,'  and  an  endless  train  of  similar  motives,  are 
perhaps  generally  attributable  to  the  irritability  of  our  pride.  We 
are  at  no  pains  to  appear  pacific  towards  the  offender :  our  remon- 
strance is  a  threat ;  and  the  nation,  which  would  gfive  satisfaction 
to  an  enquiry,  will  gfive  no  other  answer  to  a  menace  than  a  menace 
in  return.  At  length  we  begfin  to  fight,  not  because  we  are  aggrieved, 
but  because  we  are  angry.  One  example  may  be  offered :  '  In 
1 789,  a  small  Spanish  vessel  conmiitted  some  violence  in  Nootka 
Sound,  under  the  pretence  that  the  country  belonged  to  Spain. 
This  appears  to  have  been  the  principal  ground  of  offence  \  ajx^ 
with  this  both  the  government  and  Ite  peo^\feo1  Y-Ti^gasA^w^sw. 
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very  angry.  The  irritability  and  haughtiness  which  they  manifested 
were  unaccountable  to  the  Spaniards,  and  the  peremptory  tone  was 
imputed  by  Spain,  not  to  the  feelings  of  offended  dignity  and  violated 
justice,  but  to  some  lurking  enmity,  and  some  secret  designs  which 
we  did  not  choose  to  avow/  ^  If  the  tone  had  been  less  peremptory 
and  more  rational,  no  such  suspicion  would  have  been  excited,  and 
the  hostility  which  was  consequent  upon  the  suspicion  would,  of 
course,  have  been  avoided.  Happily  the  English  were  not  so  pas- 
sionate but  that  before  they  proceeded  to  fight  they  negotiated^ 
and  settled  the  affair  amicably.  The/fr/«{ra/^?itr  for  this  foolish 
war  cost,  however,  three  millions  one  hundred  and  thirty-three 
thousand  pounds. 

So  well  indeed  is  national  irritability  known  to  be  an  efficient 
cause  of  war,  that  they  who  from  any  motive  wish  to  promote  it 
endeavour  to  rouse  the  temper  of  a  people  by  stimulating  their 
passions — ^just  as  the  boys  in  our  streets  stimulate  two  dogs  to  fight. 
These  persons  talk  of  the  insults,  or  the  encroachments,  or  the  con- 
tempts of  the  destined  enemy,  with  every  artifice  of  aggravation ; 
they  tell  us  of  foreigners  who  want  to  trample  upon  our  rights,  of 
rivals  who  ridicule  our  power,  of  foes  who  will  crush,  and  of  tyrants 
who  will  enslave  us.  They  pursue  their  object,  certainly,  by  efficacious 
means :  they  desire  a  war,  and  therefore  irritate  our  passions ;  and 
when  men  are  angry  they  are  easily  persuaded  to  fight. 

That  this  cause  of  war  is  morally  bad,  that  petulance  and  irrita- 
bility are  wholly  incompatible  with  Christianity,  these  pages  have 
repeatedly  shown. 

Wars  are  often  promoted  fi*om  considerations  of  interest  as  well 
as  from  passion.  The  love  of  gain  adds  its  influence  to  our  other 
motives  to  support  them ;  and  without  other  motives,  we  know  that 
this  love  is  sufficient  to  give  great  obliquity  to  the  moral  judgment,, 
and  to  tempt  us  to  many  crimes.  During  a  war  of  ten  years  there 
will  always  be  many  whose  income  depends  on  its  continuance ;  and 
a  countless  host  of  commissaries,  and  purveyors,  and  agents,  and 
mechanics,  commend  a  war  because  it  fills  their  pockets.  And 
unhappily,  if  money  is  in  prospect,  the  desolation  of  a  kingdom  is 
often  of  little  concern :  destruction  and  slaughter  are  not  to  be  put 
in  competition  with  a  hundred  a-year.  In  truth,  it  seems  sometimes 
to  be  the  system  of  the  conductors  of  a  war  to  pve  to  the  sources 
of  gain  endless  ramifications.  The  more  there  are  who  profit  by  it, 
the  more  numerous  are  its  supporters ;  and  thus  the  projects  of  a 
cabinet  become  identified  with  the  wishes  of  the  people,  and  both 
are  gratified  in  the  prosecution  of  war. 

>  Smollett's  England^ 
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A  support  more  systematic  and  powerful  is  however  given  to 
war,  because  it  offers  to  the  higher  ranks  of  society  a  profession 
which  unites  gentility  with  profit,  and  which,  without  the  vulgarity 
of  trade,  maintains  or  enriches  them.  It  is  of  little  consequence  to 
enquire  whether  the  distinction  of  vulgarity  between  the  toils  of 
war  and  the  toils  of  commerce  be  fictitious.  In  the  abstract  it  is 
fictitious  ;  but  of  this  species  of  reputation  public  opinion  holds  the 
arbitrium  et  jus  et  norma  ;  and  public  opinion  is  in  favour  of 
war. 

The  army  and  the  navy,  therefore,  afford  to  the  middle  and 
higher  classes  a  most  acceptable  profession.  The  profession  of  arms 
is  like  the  profession  of  law  or  physic — a  regular  source  of  employ- 
ment and  profit.  Boys  are  educated  for  the  army  as  they  are  edu- 
cated for  the  bar ;  and  parents  appear  to  have  no  other  idea  than  that 
war  is  part  of  the  business  of  the  world.  Of  younger  sons^  whose 
fathers,  in  pursuance  of  the  unhappy  system  of  primogeniture,  do 
not  choose  to  support  them  at  the  expense  of  the  heir,  the  army  and 
the  navy  are  the  common  resource.  They  would  not  know  what 
to  do  without  them.  To  many  of  these  the  news  of  a  peace  is  a 
calamity ;  and  though  they  may  not  lift  their  voices  in  favour  of 
new  hostihties  for  the  sake  of  gain,  it  is  unhappily  certain  that  they 
often  secretly  desire  it. 

It  is  in  this  manner  that  much  of  the  rank,  the  influence,  and 
the  wealth  of  a  country  become  interested  in  the  promotion  of  wars ; 
and  when  a  custom  is  promoted  by  wealth,  and  influence,  and  rank, 
what  is  the  wonder  that  it  should  be  continued  ?  It  is  said,  (if  my 
memory  serves  me,  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,)  *  he  that  taketh  up  his 
rest  to  live  by  this  profession  shall  hardly  be  an  honest  man.' 

By  depending  upon  war  for  a  subsistence,  a  powerful  induce- 
ment is  given  to  desire  it ;  and  when  the  question  of  war  is  to  be 
decided,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  whispers  of  interest  will  prevail, 
and  that  humanity,  and  religion,  and  conscience  will  be  sacrificed 
to  promote  it. 

Of  those  causes  of  war  which  consist  in  the  ambition  of  princes 
or  statesmen  or  commanders,  it  is  not  necessary  to  speak,  because 
no  one  to  whom  the  world  will  listen  is  willing  to  defend  them. 

Statesmen  however  have,  besides  ambition,  many  purposes  of 
nice  policy  which  make  wars  convenient ;  and  when  they  have 
such  purposes,  they  are  sometimes  cool  speculators  in  the  lives  of 
men.  They  who  have  much  patronage  have  many  dependents, 
and  they  who  have  many  dependents  have  much  power.  By  a  war 
thousands  become  dependent  on  a  minister ;  and  if  he  be  dvs^-s^^^^ 
he  can  often  pursue  schemes  of  guiil,  aiid\iiVT«ciOa.\v\xsNs«^SL  vcv>axw- 
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punished  wickedness,  because  the  war  enables  him  to  silence  the 
clamour  of  opposition  by  an  office,  and  to  secure  the  sufiirages  of 
venality  by  a  bribe.  He  has  therefore  many  motives  to  war — in 
ambition  that  does  not  refer  to  conquest ;  or  in  fear  that  extends 
only  to  his  office  or  his  pocket :  and  fear  or  ambition  are  some- 
times more  interesting  considerations  than  the  happiness  and  the 
lives  of  men.  Cabinets  have,  in  truth,  many  secret  motives  to 
wars  of  which  the  people  know  little.  They  talk  in  public  of  inva- 
sions of  right,  or  breaches  of  treaty,  of  the  support  of  honour,  of 
the  necessity  of  retaliation,  when  these  motives  have  no  influence 
on  their  determinations.  Some  untold  purpose  of  expediency,  or 
the  private  quarrel  of  a  prince,  or  the  pique  or  anger  of  a  minister, 
are  often  the  real  motives  to  a  contest,  whilst  its  promoters  are 
loudly  talking  of  the  honour  or  the  safety  of  the  country. 

But  perhaps  the  most  operative  cause  of  the  popularity  of  war, 
and  of  the  facility  with  which  we  engage  in  it,  consists  in  this  :  that 
an  idea  of  glory  is  attached  to  military  exploits,  and  of  honour  to 
the  military  profession.  The  glories  of  battle,  and  of  those  who 
perish  in  it,  or  who  return  in  triumph  to  their  country,  are  favourite 
topics  of  declamation  with  the  historian,  the  biographer,  and  the 
poet.    They  have  told  us  a  thousand  times  of  dying  heroes^  who 

*  resign  their  lives  amidst  the  joys  of  conquest,  and,  filled  with  their 
country's  glory,  smile  in  death ; '  and  thus  every  excitement  that 
eloquence  and  genius  can  command,  is  employed  to  arouse  that 
ambition  of  fame  which  can  be  gratified  only  at  the  expense  of 
blood. 

Into  the  nature  and  principles  of  this  fame  and  glory  we  have 
already  enquired  ;  and  in  the  view  alike  of  virtue  and  of  intellect, 
they  are  low  and  bad.*  *  Glory  is  the  most  selfish  of  all  passions 
except  love.'  * — *  I  cannot  tell  how  or  why  the  love  of  glory  is  a 
less  selfish  principle  than  the  love  of  riches.' '  Philosophy  and 
intellect  may  therefore  well  despise  it,  and  Christianity  silently, 
yet  emphatically,  condemns  it.  *  Christianity,'  says  Bishop  Watson, 

*  quite  annihilates  the  disposition  for  martial  glory.'  Another  tes- 
timony, and  from  an  advocate  of  war,  goes  further — No  part  of  the 
heroic  character  is  the  subject  of  the  *  commendation,  or  precepts, 
or  example  of  Christ ; '  but  the  character  the  most  opposite  to  the 
heroic  is  the  subject  of  them  aU.* 

Such  is  the  foundation  of  the  glory  which  has  for  so  many  ages 
deceived  and  deluded  multitudes  of  mankind !    Upon  this  founda- 

»  See  Essay  a,  c.  xo.  •   West,  Hev,  No.  i,  for  1827. 

*  Mem.  and  Rem.  of  the  late  Jane  Tayiar. 

*  Paley,  Evidences  of  Christianity,  p.  a.  c.  a. 
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tion  a  structure  has  been  raised,  so  vast,  so  brilliant,  so  attractive, 
that  the  greater  portion  of  mankind  are  content  to  gaze  in  admira- 
tion, without  any  enquiry  into  its  basis  or  any  solicitude  for  its 
durability.  If,  however,  it  should  be  that  the  gorgeous  temple  will 
be  able  to  stand  only  till  Christian  truth  and  light  become  pre- 
dominant, it  surely  will  be  wise  of  those  who  seek  a  niche  in  its 
apartments  as  their  paramount  and  final  good,  to  pause  ere  they 
proceed.  If  they  desire  a  reputation  that  shall  outlive  guilt  and 
Action,  let  them  look  to  the  basis  of  military  fame.  If  this  fame 
should  one  day  sink  into  oblivion  and  contempt,  it  will  not  be 
the  first  instance  in  which  widespread  glory  has  been  found  to 
be  a  glittering  bubble,  that  has  burst  and  been  forgotten.  Look  at 
the  days  of  chivalry.  Of  the  ten  thousand  Quixotes  of  the  middle 
ages,  where  is  now  the  honour  or  the  name  ?  yet  poets  once  sang 
their  praises,  and  the  chronicler  of  their  achievements  believed  he 
was  recording  an  everlasting  fame.  Where  are  now  the  glories  of 
the  tournament  ?  glories 

Of  which  all  Europe  rang  from  side  to  side. 

Where  is  the  champion  whom  princesses  caressed  and  nobles 
envied  ?  Where  are  now  the  triumphs  of  Duns  Scotus,  and  where 
are  the  folios  that  perpetuated  his  fame  ?  The  glories  of  war  have 
indeed  outlived  these :  human  passions  are  less  mutable  than 
human  follies  ;  but  I  am  willing  to  avow  my  conviction,  that  these 
glories  are  alike  destined  to  sink  into  forgctfulness  ;  and  that  the 
time  is  approaching  when  the  applauses  of  heroism  and  the  splen- 
dours of  conquest  will  be  remembered  only  as  follies  and  iniquities 
that  are  past.  Let  him  who  seeks  for  fame  other  than  that  which 
an  era  of  Christian  purity  will  allow,  make  haste  ;  for  every  hour 
that  he  delays  its  acquisition  will  shorten  its  duration.  This  is 
certain,  if  there  be  certainty  in  the  promises  of  Heaven. 

Of  this  factitious  glory  as  a  cause  of  war.  Gibbon  speaks  in  the 
*  Decline  and  Fall.*  *  As  long  as  mankind,'  says  he,  *  shall  continue 
to  bestow  more  liberal  applause  on  their  destroyers  than  on  their 
benefactors,  the  thirst  of  military  glory  will  ever  b*  the  vice  of  the 
most  exalted  characters.'  *  'Tis  strange  to  imagine,'  says  the  Earl 
of  Shaftesbury,  *  that  war,  which  of  all  things  appears  the  most 
savage,  should  be  the  passion  of  the  most  heroic  spirits.' — But  he 
gives  us  the  reason. — *  By  a  small  misguidance  of  the  affection^  a 
lover  of  mankind  becomes  a  ravager ;  a  hero  and  deliverer  becomes 
an  oppressor  and  destroyer.'  ^ 

These  are  amongst  the  great  perpetual  causes  of  war.    And 

'  Essay  on  the  Freedom  of  Wit  and  Humour. 
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what  are  they  ?  First,  that  we  do  not  enquire  whether  war  is  right 
or  wrong.  Secondly,  that  we  are  habitually  haughty  and  irritable 
in  our  intercourse  with  other  nations.  Thirdly,  that  war  is  a 
source  of  profit  to  individuals,  and  establishes  professions  which 
are  very  convenient  to  the  middle  and  higher  ranks  of  life. 
Fourthly,  That  it  gratifies  the  ambition  of  public  men,  and  serves 
the  purposes  of  state  policy.  Fifthly,  that  notions  of  glory 
are  attached  to  warlike  affairs  ;  which  glory  is  factitious  and 
impure. 

In  the  view  of  reason,  and  especially  in  the  view  of  religion^ 
what  is  the  character  of  these  Causes?  Are  they  pure?  Are  they 
honourable  ?  Are  they,  when  connected  with  their  effects,  com- 
patible with  the  Moral  Law? — Lastly,  and  especially,  Is  it  probable 
that  a  system  of  which  these  are  the  great  ever-during  Causes 
can  itself  be  good  or  right  ? 

Consequences  of  War. 

To  expatiate  upon  the  miseries  which  war  brings  upon  man<* 
kind,  appears  a  trite  and  a  needless  employment.  We  all  know 
that  its  evils  are  great  and  dreadful.  Yet  the  very  circumstance 
that  the  knowledge  is  familiar,  may  make  it  inoperative  upon  our 
sentiments  and  our  conduct.  It  is  not  the  intensity  of  misery,  it  is 
not  the  extent  of  evil  alone,  which  is  necessary  to  animate  us  to 
that  exertion  which  evil  and  misery  should  excite  :  if  it  were,  surely 
we  should  be  much  more  averse  than  we  now  are  to  contribute 
in  word  or  in  action,  to  the  promotion  of  war. 

But  there  are  mischiefs  attendant  upon  the  system  which  are 
not  to  every  man  thus  familiar,  and  on  which,  for  that  reason,  it  is 
expedient  to  remark.  In  referring  especially  to  some  of  those 
moral  consequences  of  war  which  commonly  obtain  little  of  our 
attention,  it  may  be  observed,  that  social  and  political  considera- 
tions are  necessarily  involved  in  the  moral  tendency  :  for  the  hap- 
piness of  society  is  always  diminished  by  the  diminution  of 
morality  ;  and  enlightened  policy  knows  that  the  greatest  support 
of  a  state  is  the  virtue  of  the  people. 

And  yet  the  reader  should  bear  in  mind — what  nothing  but  the 
frequency  of  the  calamity  can  make  him  forget — the  intense  suffer- 
ings and  irreparable  deprivations  which  one  battle  inevitably  entails 
upon  private  life.  These  are  calamities  of  which  the  world  thinks 
little,  and  which,  if  it  thought  of  ihem,  it  could  not  remove.  A 
father  or  a  husband  can  seldom  be  replaced ;  a  void  is  created  in  the 
domestic  felicity  which  there  is  little  hope  that  the  future  will  (iU. 
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By  the  slaughter  of  a  war  there  are  thousands  who  weep  in  unpitied 
and  unnoticed  secrecy,  whom  the  world  does  not  see  ;  and  thou- 
sands who  retire,  in  silence,  to  helpless  poverty,  for  whom  it  does  not 
care.  To  these,  the  conquest  of  a  kingdom  is  of  little  importance. 
The  loss  of  a  protector  or  a  friend  is  ill  repaid  by  empty  glory.  An 
addition  of  territory  may  add  titles  to  a  king,  but  the  briUiancy  of 
a  crown  throws  little  light  on  domestic  gloom.  It  is  not  my  inten- 
tion to  insist  upon  these  calamities,  intense,  and  irreparable,  and 
unnumbered  as  they  are  ;  but  those  who  begin  a  war  without  taking 
them  into  their  estimates  of  its  consequences,  must  be  regarded  as, 
at  most,  half-seeing  politicians.  The  legitimate  object  of  political 
measures  is  the  good  of  the  people  ; — and  a  great  sum  of  good  a 
war  must  produce  if  it  outbalances  even  this  portion  of  its  mis- 
chiefs. 

Nor  should  we  be  forgetful  of  that  dreadful  part  of  all  warfare, 
the  destruction  of  mankind.  The  frequency  with  which  this  de- 
struction is  represented  to  our  minds,  has  almost  extinguished  our 
perception  of  its  awfulness  and  horror.  Between  the  years  1141 
and  181 5,  an  interval  of  six  hundred  and  seventy  years,  our  coun- 
try has  been  at  war  with  France  alone,  two  hundred  and  sixty-six 
years.  If  to  this  we  add  our  wars  with  other  countries,  probably 
we  shall  find  that  one-half  of  the  last  six  or  seven  centuries  has 
been  spent  by  this  country  in  war  !  A  dreadful  picture  of  human 
violence !  How  many  of  our  fellow-men,  of  our  fellow- Christians, 
have  these  centuries  of  slaughter  cut  off !  What  is  the  sum  total 
of  the  misery  of  their  deaths  ?  * 

When  political  writers  expatiate  upon  the  extent  and  the  evils 
of  taxation,  they  do  not  sufficiently  bear  in  mind  the  reflection  that 
almost  all  our  taxation  is  the  effect  of  war.  A  man  declaims  upon 
national  debts.  He  ought  to  declaim  upon  the  parent  of  those 
debts.  Do  we  reflect  that  if  heavy  taxation  entails  evils  and  misery 
upon  the  community,  that  misery  and  those  evils  are  inflicted  upon 
us  by  war?  The  amount  of  supplies  in  Queen  Anne's  reign 
was  about  seventy  millions  ;  *  and  of  this  about  sixty-six  millions ' 
was  expended  in  war.    Where  is  our  equivalent  good  ? 

Such  considerations  ought,  undoubtedly,  to  influence  the  con- 
duct of  public  men  in  their  disagreements  with  other  states,  even 

1  '  Since  the  peace  of  Amiens  more  than  four  miliums  of  human  beings 
have  been  sacrificed  to  the  personal  ambition  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte.' — 
Quartirly  Review,  No.  xxv.  Art.  i,  1825. 

2  The  sum  was  69,815,457/. 

'  The  sum  was  65,853,799/.  'The  nine  years'  war  of  1739  cost  this  nation 
upwards  of  sixty-four  millions  without  gaining  any  object.  — Chalmer's  Rsti- 
mate  of  the  Strength  of  Great  Britain, 
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if  higher  considerations  do  not  influence  it  They  ought  to  form 
part  of  the  calculations  of  the  evil  of  hostility.  I  believe  that  a 
greater  mass  of  human  suffering  and  loss  of  human  enjoyment  are 
occasioned  by  the  pecuniary  distresses  of  a  war  than  any  ordinary 
advantages  of  a  war  compensate.  But  this  consideration  seems  toa 
remote  to  obtain  our  notice.  Anger  at  offence,  or  hope  of  triumph,, 
overpowers  the  sober  calculations  of  reason,  and  outbalances  the 
weight  of  after  and  long-continued  calamities.  The  only  question 
appears  to  be,  whether  taxes  enough  for  a  war  can  be  raised,  and 
whether  a  people  will  be  willing  to  pay  them.  But  the  great  ques- 
tion ought  to  be,  (setting  questions  of  Christianity  aside,)  whether 
the  nation  will  gain  as  much  by  the  war  as  they  will  lose  by  taxa- 
tion and  its  other  calamities. 

If  the  happiness  of  the  people  were,  what  it  ought  to  be,  the 
primary  and  the  ultimate  object  of  national  measures,  I  think  that 
the  policy  which  pursued  this  object  would  often  find  that  even  the 
pecuniary  distresses  resulting  from  a  war  make  a  greater  deduction 
from  the  quantum  of  felicity  than  those  evils  which  the  war  may 
have  been  designed  to  avoid. 

*  But  war  does  more  harm  to  the  morals  of  men  than  even  to 
their  property  and  persons.' '  If,  indeed,  it  depraves  our  morals 
more  than  it  injures  our  persons  and  deducts  from  our  property, 
how  enormous  must  its  mischiefs  be  ! 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  greater  sum  of  moral  evil  residting 
from  war  is  suffered  by  those  who  are  immediately  engaged  in  it, 
or  by  the  public.  The  mischief  is  most  extensive  upon  the  com- 
munity, but  upon  the  profession  it  is  most  intense. 

Rara  fides  pietasquc  viris  qui  castra  sequuntur. — LuCAN. 

No  one  pretends  to  applaud  the  morals  of  an  army,  and  as  for  its 
religion,  few  think  of  it  at  all.  The  fact  is  too  notorious  to  be 
insisted  upon,  that  thousands  who  had  filled  their  stations  in  life 
with  propriety,  and  been  virtuous  from  principle,  have  lost,  by  a 
military  life,  both  the  practice  and  the  regard  of  morality ;  and 
when  they  have  become  habituated  to  the  vices  of  war,  have 
laughed  at  their  honest  and  plodding  brethren,  who  are  still  spirit- 
less enough  for  virtue  or  stupid  enough  for  piety. 

Does  any  man  ask.  What  occasions  depravity  in  military  life  ? 
I  answer  in  the  words  of  Robert  Hall,'  *  War  reverses,  with  respect 
to  its  objects,  all  the  rules  of  morality.  It  is  nothing  less  than  a 
temporal  repeal  of  all  the  principles  of  virtue.     It  is  a  system  out 

*  Erasmus.  '  Sermon,  182a. 
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of  which  ahnost  all  the  virtues  are  excluded,  and  in  which  nearly  all 
the  vices  are  incorporated.'  And  it  requires  no  sagacity  to  discover, 
that  those  who  are  engaged  in  a  practice  which  reverses  all  the 
rules  of  morality— which  repeals  all  the  principles  of  virtue,  and  in 
which  nearly  all  the  vices  are  incorporated,  cannot,  without  the 
intervention  of  a  miracle,  retain  their  minds  and  morals  unde- 
praved. 

Look  for  illustration  to  the  familiarity  with  the  plunder  of 
property  and  the  slaughter  of  mankind  which  war  induces.  He 
who  plunders  the  citizen  of  another  nation  without  remorse  or 
reflection,  and  bears  away  the  spoil  with  triumph,  will  inevitably 
lose  something  of  his  principles  of  probity.*  He  who  is  familiar 
with  slaughter,  who  has  himself  often  perpetrated  it,  and  who 
exults  in  the  perpetration,  will  not  retain  undepraved  the  principles 
of  virtue.  His  moral  feelings  are  blunted ;  his  moral  vision  is 
obscured ;  his  principles  are  shaken  ;  an  inroad  is  made  upon 
their  integrity,  and  it  is  an  inroad  that  makes  after  inroads  the 
more  easy.  Mankind  do  not  generally  resist  the  influence  of 
habit.  If  we  rob  and  shoot  those  who  are  *  enemies '  to-day,  we 
are  in  some  degree  prepared  to  rob  and  shoot  those  who  are  not 
enemies  to-morrow.  Law  may  indeed  still  restrain  us  from 
violence  ;  but  the  power  and  efficiency  of  Principle  is  diminished : 
and  this  alienation  of  the  mind  from  the  practice,  the  love,  and  the 
perception  of  Christian  purity,  therefore,  of  necessity  extends  its 
influence  to  the  other  circumstances  of  life.  The  whole  evil  is 
imputable  to  war;  and  we  say  that  this  evil  forms  a  powerful 
evidence  against  it,  whether  we  direct  that  evidence  to  the  abstract 
question  of  its  lawfulness,  or  to  the  practical  question  of  its  expedi- 
ency. That  can  scarcely  be  lawful  which  necessarily  occasions 
such  wide-spread  immorality.  That  can  scarcely  be  expedient 
which  is  so  pernicious  to  virtue,  and  therefore  to  the  state. 

The  economy  of  war  requires  of  every  soldier  an  implicit  sub- 
mission to  his  superior ;  and  this  submission  is  required  of  every 
gradation  of  rank  to  that  above  it.  *  I  swear  to  obey  the  orders  of 
the  officers  who  are  set  over  me :  so  help  me,  God.'  This  system 
may  be  necessary  to  hostile  operations,  but  I  think  it  is  unquestion- 
ably adverse  to  intellectual  and  moral  excellence. 

The  very  nature  of  unconditional  obedience  implies  the  relin- 
quishment of  the  use  of  the  reasoning  powers.     Little  more  is 

>  See  Smollett's  England^  vol.  iv.  p.  376 :  •  This  terrible  tiiith,  which  I 
cannot  help  repeating,  must  be  acknowledged  ;  indifference  and  selfishness  are 
the  predominant  feelings  in  an  army.'— Miot's  Mimoirts  de  VExpidiiion  en 
Egypte,  &c.     Mem.  in  the  MS. 
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required  of  the  soldier  than  that  he  be  obedient  and  brave.     His 
obedience  is  that  of  an  animal,  which  is  moved  by  a  goad  or  a  bit, 
without  judgment  of  his  own ;  and  his  bravery  is  that  of  a  mastiff 
that  fights  whatever  mastiff  others  put  before  him.*     It  is  obvious 
that  in  such  agency  the  intellect  and  the  understanding  have  little 
part.     Now  I  think  that  this  is  important.    He  who,  with  whatever 
motive,  resigns  the  direction  of  his  conduct  implicitly  to  another, 
surely  cannot  retain  that  erectness  and  independence  of  mind,  that 
manly  consciousness  of  mental  freedom,  which  is  one  of  the  highest 
privileges  of  our  nature.    A  British  captain  declares  that  *the 
tendency  of  strict  discipline,  such  as  prevails  on  board  ships  of 
war,  where  almost  every  act  of  a  man's  life  is  regelated  by  the 
orders  of  his  superiors,  is  to  weaken  the  faculty  of  independent 
thought.'*    Thus   the  Rational  Being  becomes  reduced  in  the 
intellectual  scale :  an  encroachment  is  made  upon  the  integrity  of 
his  independence.     God  has  given  us,  individually,  capacities  for 
the  regulation  of  our  individual  conduct.    To  resign  its  direction, 
therefore,  to  the  absolute  disposal  of  another,  appears  to  be  an 
unmanly  and  unjustifiable  relinquishment  of  the  privileges  which 
He  has  granted  to  us.    And  the  effect  is  obviously  bad ;  for 
although  no  character  will  apply  universally  to  any  large  class  of 
men,  and  although  the  intellectual  character  of  the  military  pro- 
fession does  not  result  only  from  this  unhappy  subjection  ;  yet  it 
will  not  be  disputed,  that  the  honourable  exercise  of  intellect 
amongst  that  profession  is  not  relatively  great.     It  is  not  from 
them  that  we  expect,  because  it  is  not  from  them  that  we  generally 
find,  those  vigorous  exertions  of  intellect  which  dignify  our  nature 
and  which  extend  the  boundaries  of  human  knowledge. 

But  the  intellectual  effects  of  military  subjection  form  but  a 
small  portion  of  its  evils.  The  great  mischief  is,  that  it  requires 
the  relinquishment  of  our  moral  agency  ;  that  it  requires  us  to  do 
what  is  opposed  to  our  consciences,  and  what  we  know  to  be 
wrong.  A  soldier  must  obey,  how  criminal  soever  the  command, 
and  how  criminal  soever  he  knows  it  to  be.  It  is  certain  that  of 
those  who  compose  armies  many  commit  actions  which  they 
believe  to  be  wicked,  and  which  they  would  not  commit  but  for  the 
obligations  of  a  military  life.  Although  a  soldier  determinately 
believes  that  the  war  is  unjust,  although  he  is  convinced  that  his 

'  By  one  article  of  the  Constitutional  Code,  even  o{ republican  France,  '  the 
amw  were  expressly  prohibited  from  deliberating  on  any  subject  whatever.' 

^  Captain  Basil  Hall,  Voyage  to  Ia>o  Choo,  c.  a.  We  make  no  distinction 
between  the  military  and  naval  professions,  and  employ  one  word  to  indicate 
both. 
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particular  part  of  the  service  is  atrociously  criminal,  still  he  must 
proceed — he  must  prosecute  the  purposes  of  injustice  or  robbery, 
he  must  participate  in  the  guilt,  and  be  himself  a  robber. 

To  what  a  situation  is  a  rational  and  responsible  being  reduced, 
who  commits  actions,  good  or  bad,  at  the  word  of  another  ?  I  can 
conceive  no  greater  degradation.  It  is  the  lowest,  the  final  abject- 
ness  of  the  moral  nature.  It  is  this  if  we  abate  the  glitter  of  war, 
and  if  we  add  this  glitter  it  is  nothing  more. 

Such  a  resignation  of  our  moral  agency  is  not  contended  for,  or 
tolerated  in  any  other  circumstance  of  human  life.  War  stands 
upon  this  pinnacle  of  depravity  alone.  She,  only,  in  the  supremacy 
of  crime,  has  told  us  that  she  has  abolished  even  the  obligation  to 
be  virtuous. 

Some  writers  who  have  perceived  the  monstrousness  of  this 
system  have  told  us  that  a  soldier  should  assure  himself,  before 
he  engages  in  a  war,  that  it  is  a  lawful  and  just  one ;  and  they 
acknowledge  that,  if  he  does  not  feel  this  assurance,  he  is  a 

*  murderer.'  But  how  is  he  to  know  that  the  war  is  just  ?  It  is 
frequently  difficult  for  the  people  distinctly  to  discover  what  the 
objects  of  a  war  are.  And  if  the  soldier  knew  that  it  was  just  in 
its  commencement,  how  is  he  to  know  that  it  will  continue  just  in 
its  prosecution  ?  Every  war  is,  in  some  parts  of  its  course,  wicked 
and  unjust ;  and  who  can  tell  what  that  course  will  be  ?  You  say 
— When  he  discovers  any  injustice  or  wickedness,  let  him  with- 
draw :  we  answer.  He  cannot ;  and  the  truth  is,  that  there  is  no 
way  of  avoiding  the  evil  but  by  avoiding  the  army. 

It  is  an  enquiry  of  much  interest,  under  what  circumstances  of 
responsibility  a  man  supposes  himself  to  be  placed  who  thus 
abandons  and  violates  his  own  sense  of  rectitude  and  of  his  duties. 
Either  he  is  responsible  for  his  actions,  or  he  is  not ;  and  the 
•question  is  a  serious  one  to  determine.*  Christianity  has  certainly 
never  stated  aay  cases  in  which  personal  responsibility  ceases.  If 
she  admits  such  cases,  she  has  at  least  not  told  us  so ;  but  she 
has  told  us,  explicitly  and  repeatedly,  that  she  does  require 
individual  obedience  and  impose  individual  responsibility.  She 
has  made  no  exceptions  to  the  imperativeness  of  her  obligations, 

*  Vattel  indeed  tells  us  that  soldiers  ought  to  'submit  their  judgment.' 

*  What,'  says  he,  'would  be  the  consequence,  if  at  every  step  of  the  sovereign 
the  subjects  were  at  liberty  to  weigh  the  justice  of  his  reasons,  and  refuse  to 
march  to  a  war  which,  to  them,  might  appear  xmjust?'— Z^w  of  Nat.  b.  3,  c. 
II,  sec.  187.  Gisbome  holds  very  different  language.  *  It  is,' he  sajrs,  'at 
all  times  the  duty  of  an  Englishman  steadfastly  to  decline  obeying  any  orders 
of  his  superiors  which  his  conscience  should  tell  him  were  in  any  degree  im- 
pious or  unjust.' — Duties  of  Men, 
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whether  we  are  required  by  others  to  neglect  them  or  not ;  and  I 
can  discover  in  her  sanctions  no  reason  to  suppose  that  in  her 
final  adjudications  she  admits  the  plea,  thcU  another  required  us  ta 
do  that  which  she  required  us  to  forbear, — But  it  may  be  feared,  it 
may  be  believed,  that  how  little  soever  religion  will  abate  of  the 
responsibility  of  those  who  obey,  she  will  impose  not  a  little  upon 
those  who  command.  They,  at  least,  are  answerable  for  th& 
enormities  of  war :  unless,  indeed,  anyone  shall  tell  me  that  re- 
sponsibility attaches  nowhere  ;  that  that  which  would  be  wicked- 
ness in  another  man  is  innocence  in  a  soldier ;  and  that  heaven 
has  granted  to  the  directors  of  war  a  privileged  immunity,  by  virtue 
of  which  crime  incurs  no  guilt  and  receives  no  punishment 

And  here  it  is  fitting  to  observe,  that  the  obedience  to  arbitrary 
power  which  war  exacts,  possesses  more  of  the  character  of  ser- 
vility, and  even  of  slavery,  than  we  are  accustomed  to  suppose.  I 
will  acknowledge  that  when  I  see  a  company  of  men  in  a  stated 
dress,  and  of  a  stated  colour,  ranged,  rank  and  file,  in  the  attitude 
of  obedience,  turning  or  walking  at  the  word  of  another,  now 
changing  the  position  of  a  limb  and  now  altering  the  angle  of  a 
foot,  I  feel  that  there  is  something  in  the  system  that  is  wrong — 
something  incongruous  with  the  proper  dignity,  with  the  intellectual 
station,  of  man.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  shall  be  charged  with 
indulging  in  idle  sentiment  or  idler  affectation.  If  I  hold  unusual 
language  upon  the  subject,  let  it  be  remembered  that  the  subject  is 
itself  unusual.  I  will  retract  my  affectation  and  sentiment,  if  the 
reader  will  show  me  any  case  in  life  parallel  to  that  to  which  I 
have  applied  it. 

No  one  questions  whether  military  power  be  arbitrary.  And 
what  are  the  customary  feelings  of  mankind  with  respect  to  a  sub- 
jection to  arbitrary  power  ?  How  do  we  feel  and  think,  when  we 
hear  of  a  person  who  is  obliged  to  do  whatever  other  men 
command,  and  who,  the  moment  he  refuses,  is  punished  for 
attempting  to  be  free  ?  If  a  man  orders  his  servant  to  do  a  gfiven 
action,  he  is  at  liberty,  if  he  think  the  action  improper,  or  if,  from 
any  other  cause,  he  choose  not  to  do  it,  to  refuse  his  obedience. 
Far  other  is  the  nature  of  military  subjection.  The  soldier  is 
compelled  to  obey,  whatever  be  his  inclination  or  his  will.  It 
matters  not  whether  he  have  entered  the  service  voluntarily  or 
involuntarily.  Being  in  it,  he  has  but  one  alternative — submission 
to  arbitrary  power,  or  punishment — the  punishment  of  death 
perhaps — for  refusing  to  submit.  Let  the  reader  imagine  to 
himself  any  other  cause  or  purpose  for  which  freemen  shall  be 
subjected  to  such  a  condiUon,  and  he  will  then  see  that  condition 
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in  its  proper  light  The  influence  of  habit  and  the  gloss  of  public 
opinion  make  situations  that  would  otherwise  be  loathsome  and 
revolting,  not  only  tolerable  but  pleasurable.  Take  away  this 
influence  and  this  gloss  from  the  situation  of  a  soldier,  and  what 
should  we  call  it  ?  We  should  call  it  a  state  of  degradation  and  of 
bondage.  But  habit  and  public  opinion,  although  they  may  influ- 
ence notions,  cannot  alter  things.  It  tr  a  state  intellectually, 
morally,  and  politically,  of  bondage  and  degradation. 

But  the  reader  will  say  that  this  submission  to  arbitrary  power 
is  necessary  to  the  prosecution  of  war.  I  know  it ;  and  that  is  the 
very  point  for  observation.  It  is  because  it  is  necessary  to  war  that 
it  is  noticed  here  :  for  a  brief  but  clear  argument  results : — That 
custom  to  which  such  a  state  of  mankind  is  necessary  must 
inevitably  be  bad ; — it  must  inevitably  be  adverse  to  rectitude  and 
to  Christianity.  So  deplorable  is  the  bondage  which  war  produces, 
that  we  often  hear,  during  a  war,  of  subsidies  froih  one  nation  to 
another,  for  the  loan,  or  rather  for  the  purchase,  of  an  army. — To 
borrow  ten  thousand  men  who  know  nothing  of  our  quarrel  and 
care  nothing  for  it,  to  help  us  to  slaughter  their  fellows  !  To  pay 
for  their  help  in  guineas  to  their  sovereign  !  Well  has  it  been 
exclaimed. 

War  is  a  game,  that,  were  their  subjects  wise, 
Kings  would  not  play  at. 

A  prince  sells  his  subjects  as  a  farmer  sells  his  cattle ;  and  sends 
them  to  destroy  a  people,  whom,  if  they  had  been  higher  bidders^ 
he  would  perhaps  have  sent  them  to  defend.  The  historian  has 
to  record  such  miserable  facts,  as  that  a  potentate's  troops  were^ 
during  one  war,  'hired  to  the  king  of  Great  Britain  and  his 
enemies  alternately,  as  the  scale  of  convenience  happened  to  pre- 
ponderate  ! '  ^  That  a  large  number  of  persons  with  the  feelings 
and  reason  of  men  should  coolly  listen  to  the  bargain  of  their  sale^ 
should  compute  the  guineas  that  will  pay  for  their  blood,  and 
should  then  quietly  be  led  to  a  place  where  they  are  to  kill  people 
towards  whom  they  have  no  animosity,  is  simply  wonderful  To 
what  has  inveteracy  of  habit  reconciled  mankind !  I  have  no 
capacity  of  supposing  a  case  of  slavery,  if  slavery  be  denied  in  this. 
Men  have  been  sold  in  another  continent,  and  philanthropy  has 
been  shocked  and  aroused  to  interference ;  yet  these  men  were 
sold,  not  to  be  slaughtered  but  to  work :  but  of  the  purchases  and 
sales  of  the  world's  political  slave-dealers,  what  does  philanthropy 
think  or  care?    There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that,  upon  other 

1  Smollett's  England,  vol.  iv.  p.  33a 
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Subjects  of  horror,  similar  familiarity  of  habit  would  produce 
similar  effects ;  or  that  he  who  heedlessly  contemplates  the 
purchase  of  an  army,  wants  nothing  but  this  familiarity  to  make 
him  heedlessly  look  on  at  the  commission  of  parricide. 

Yet  I  do  not  know  whether,  in  its  effects  on  the  military  charac- 
ter, the  greatest  moral  evil  of  war  is  to  be  sought.  Upon  the  com- 
munity its  effects  are  indeed  less  apparent,  because  they  who  are 
the  secondary  subjects  of  the  inunoral  influence,  are  less  intensely 
affected  by  it  than  the  immediate  agents  of  its  diffusion.  But 
whatever  is  deficient  in  the  degree  of  evil,  is  probably  more  than 
compensated  by  its  extent.  The  influence  is  like  that  of  a  continual 
and  noxious  vapour :  we  neither  regard  nor  perceive  it,  but  it  secret- 
ly undermines  the  moral  health. 

Everyone  knows  that  vice  is  contagious.  The  depravity  of  one 
man  has  always  a  tendency  to  deprave  his  neighbours;  and  it 
therefore  requires  no  unusual  acuteness  to  discover,  that  the  pro- 
•digious  mass  of  immorality  and  crime  which  is  accumulated  by  a 
war,  must  have  a  powerful  effect  in  *  demoralising '  the  public.  But 
there  is  one  circumstance  connected  with  the  injurious  influence  of 
war,  which  makes  it  peculiarly  operative  and  malignant.  It  is,  that 
we  do  not  hate  or  fear  the  influence,  and  do  not  fortify  ourselves 
against  it.  Other  vicious  influences  insinuate  themselves  into  our 
minds  by  stealth ;  but  this  we  receive  with  open  embrace.  Glory, 
and  patriotism,  and  bravery,  and  conquest,  are  bright  and  glittering 
things.  Who,  when  he  is  looking,  delighted,  upon  these  things,  is 
armed  against  the  mischiefs  which  they  veil  ? 

The  evil  is,  in  its  own  nature,  of  almost  universal  operation* 
During  a  war,  a  whole  people  become  familiarised  with  the  utmost 
excesses  of  enormity — with  the  utmost  intensity  of  himian  wicked- 
ness— and  they  rejoice  and  exult  in  them ;  so  that  there  is  probably 
not  an  individual  in  a  hundred  who  does  not  lose  something  of  his 
Christian  principles  by  a  ten  years'  war. 

*  It  is,  in  my  mind,'  said  Fox,  *  no  small  misfortune  to  live  at  a 
period  when  scenes  of  horror  and  blood  are  frequent.' — *  One  of  the 
most  evil  consequences  of  war  is,  that  it  tends  to  render  the  hearts 
of  mankind  callous  to  the  feelings  and  sentiments  of  humanity.'^ 

Those  who  know  what  the  moral  law  of  God  is,  and  who  feel 
an  interest  in  the  virtue  and  the  happiness  of  the  world,  will  not 
regard  the  animosity  of  Party  and  the  restlessness  of  resentment 
which  are  produced  by  a  war,  as  trifling  evils.  If  any  thing  be 
opposite  to  Christianity,  it  is  retaliation  and  revenge.     In  the  ob- 

»  Y^ULifeofCJ.Fox, 
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ligation  to  restrain  these  dispositions  much  of  the  characteristic 
placability  of  Christianity  consists.  The  very  essence  and  spirit  of 
our  religion  are  abhorrent  from  resentment. — The  very  essence  and 
spirit  of  war  are  promotive  of  resentment ;  and  what,  then,  must  be 
their  mutual  adverseness?  That  war  excites  these  passions  needs 
not  to  be  proved.  When  a  war  is  in  contemplation,  or  when  it  has 
been  begun,  what  are  the  endeavours  of  its  promoters.^  They  ani- 
mate us  by  every  artifice  of  excitement  to  hatred  and  animosity. 
Pamphlets,  placards,  newspapers,  caricatures — every  agent  is  in 
requisition  to  irritate  us  into  malignity.  Nay,  dreadful  as  it  is,  the 
pulpit  resounds  with  declamations  to  stimulate  our  too  sluggish 
resentment,  and  to  invite  us  to  slaughter. — And  thus  the  most  un- 
christianlike  of  all  our  passions,  the  passion  which  it  is  most  the 
object  of  our  religion  to  repress,  is  excited  and  fostered.  Christ- 
ianity cannot  be  flourishing  under  circumstances  like  these.  The 
more  effectually  we  are  animated  to  war,  the  more  nearly  we  ex- 
tinguish the  dispositions  of  our  religion.  War  and  Christianity  are 
like  the  opposite  ends  of  a  balance,  of  which  one  is  depressed  by 
the  elevation  of  the  other. 

These  are  the  consequences  which  make  war  dreadful  to  a  state. 
Slaughter  and  devastation  are  sufficiently  terrible,  but  their  col- 
lateral evils  are  their  greatest.  It  is  the  immoral  feeling  that  war 
diffuses — it  is  the  depravation  of  Principle^  which  forms  the  mass 
of  its  mischief. 

To  attempt  to  pursue  the  consequences  of  war  through  all  their 
ramifications  of  evil,  were,  however,  both  endless  and  vain.  It  is  a 
moral  gangrene,  which  diffuses  its  humours  through  the  whole  poli- 
tical and  social  system.  To  expose  its  mischief  is  to  exhibit  all 
evil ;  for  there  is  no  evil  which  it  does  not  occasion,  and  it  has  much 
that  is  peculiar  to  itself. 

That,  together  with  its  multiplied  evils,  war  produces  some  good, 
I  have  no  wish  to  deny.  I  know  that  it  sometimes  elicits  valuable 
qualities  which  had  otherwise  been  concealed,  and  that  it  often 
produces  collateral  and  adventitious,  and  sometimes  immediate  ad- 
vantages. If  all  this  could  be  denied,  it  would  be  needless  to  deny 
it ;  for  it  is  of  no  consequence  to  the  question  whether  it  be  proved. 
That  any  wide- extended  system  should  not  produce  some  benefits 
can  never  happen.  In  such  a  system,  it  were  an  unheard-of  purity 
of  evil,  which  was  evil  without  any  mixture  of  good. — But,  to  com- 
pare the  ascertained  advantages  of  war  with  its  ascertained  mis- 
chiefs, and  to  maintain  a  question  as  to  the  preponderance  of  the 
balance,  implies,  not  ignorance,  but  disingenuousness,  not  incapacity 
to  decide,  but  a  voluntary  concealment  of  trutlv« 
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And  why  do  we  insist  upon  these  consequences  of  War? — Be- 
cause the  review  prepares  the  reader  for  a  more  accurate  judgment 
respecting  its  lawfulness.  Because  it  reminds  him  what  War  is, 
and  because,  knowing  and  remembering  what  it  is,  he  will  be  the 
better  able  to  compare  it  with  the  Standard  of  Rectitude. 


Lawfulness  of  War» 

I  would  recommend  to  him  who  would  estimate  the  moral  cha- 
racter of  War,  to  endeavour  to  forget  that  he  has  ever  presented  to 
his  mind  the  idea  of  a  battle,  and  to  endeavour  to  contemplate  it 
with  those  emotions  which  it  would  excite  in  the  mind  of  a  being 
who  had  never  before  heard  of  human  slaughter.    The  prevailing 
emotions  of  such  a  being  would  be  astonishment  and  horror.     If  he 
were  shocked  by  the  horribleness  of  the  scene,  he  would  be  amazed 
at  its  absurdity.    That  a  large  number  of  persons  should  assemble 
by  agreement,  and  deliberately  kill  one  another,  appears  to  the 
understanding  a  proceeding  so  preposterous,  that  I  think  a  being 
such  as  I  have  supposed  would  inevitably  conclude  that  they  were 
mad.     Nor  is  it  likely,  if  it  were  attempted  to  explain  to  him  some 
motives  to  such  conduct,  that  he  would  be  able  to  comprehend  how 
any  possible  circumstances  could  make  it  reasonable.    The  ferocity 
and  prodigious  folly  of  the  act  would,  in  his  estimation,  outbalance 
the  weight  of  every  conceivable  motive,  and  he  would  turn  unsatis- 
fied away, 

Astonish'd  at  the  madness  of  mankind. 

There  is  an  advantage  in  making  suppositions  such  as  these ; 
because  when  the  mind  has  been  familiarised  to  a  practice,  however 
monstrous  or  inhuman,  it  loses  some  of  its  sagacity  of  moral  per- 
ception ;  the  practice  is  perhaps  veiled  in  glittering  fictions,  or  the 
mind  is  become  callous  in  its  enormities.  But  if  the  subject  is,  by 
some  circumstance,  presented  to  the  mind  unconnected  with  any  of 
its  previous  associations,  we  see  it  with  a  new  judgment  and  new 
feelings ;  and  wonder,  perhaps,  that  we  have  not  felt  so  or  thought 
so  before.  And  such  occasions  it  is  the  part  of  a  wise  man  to  seek ; 
since,  if  they  never  happen  to  us,  it  will  often  be  difficult  for  us  ac- 
curately to  estimate  the  qualities  of  human  actions,  or  to  determine 
whether  we  approve  them  from  a  decision  of  our  judgment,  or 
whether  we  yield  to  them  only  the  acquiescence  of  habit. 

It  may  properly  be  a  subject  of  wonder  that  the  arguments 

which  are  brought  to  justify  a  custom  such  as  war  receive  so  little 

inrestigation.     It  must  be  a  slud\ou%  'm^^u\t^  Cki  xnasKiLV^  ^\i\c\sL 
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<ould  devise  a  practice  more  calamitous  or  horrible ;  and  yet  it  is  a 

practice  of  which  it  rarely  occurs  to  us  to  enquire  into  the  necessity, 

•or  to  ask  whether  it  cannot  be,  or  ought  not  to  be  avoided.     In  one 

truth,  however,  all  will  acquiesce — that  the  arguments  in  favour  of 

such  a  practice  should  be  unanswerably  strong. 

Let  it  not  be  said  that  the  experience  and  the  practice  of  other 
ages  have  superseded  the  necessity  of  enquiry  in  our  own ;  that 
•there  can  be  no  reason  to  question  the  lawfuhiess  of  that  which  has 
been  sanctioned  by  forty  centuries ;  or  that  he  who  presumes  to 
•question  it^  is  amusing  himself  with  schemes  of  visionary  philan- 
thropy. 'There  is  not,  it  may  be,'  says  Lord  Clarendon,  *  a  greater 
•obstruction  to  the  investigation  of  truth  or  the  improvement  of 
knowledge,  than  the  too  frequent  appeal,  and  the  too  supine  re- 
signation of  our  understanding,  to  antiquity.'^  Whosoever  proposes 
an  alteration  of  existing  institutions,  will  meet,  from  some  men,  with 
a  sort  of  instinctive  opposition,  which  appears  to  be  influenced  by 
no  process  of  reasoning,  by  no  considerations  of  propriety  or  prin- 
ciples of  rectitude,  which  defends  the  existing  system  because  it 
•exists,  and  which  would  have  equally  defended  its  opposite  if  that 
had  been  the  oldest.  *  Nor  is  it  out  of  modesty  that  we  have  this 
resignation,  or  that  we  do,  in  truth,  think  those  who  have  gone 
before  us  to  be  wiser  than  ourselves ;  we  are  as  proud  and  as  peevish 
as  any  of  our  progenitors ;  but  it  is  out  of  laziness ;  we  will  rather 
take  their  words  than  take  the  pains  to  examine  the  reason  they 
.governed  themselves  by."  To  those  who  urge  objections  from  the 
authority  of  ages,  it  is,  indeed,  a  sufficient  answer  to  say,  that  they 
apply  to  every  long-continued  custom.  Slave-dealers  urged  them 
against  the  friends  of  the  abolition ;  Papists  urged  them  against 
VVickliffe  and  Luther;  and  the  Athenians  probably  thought  it  a 
good  objection  to  an  apostle,  that  *he  seemed  to  be  a  setter  forth  of 
strange  gods.' 

It  is  some  satisfaction  to  be  able  to  give,  on  a  question  of  this 
nature,  the  testimony  of  some  great  minds  against  the  lawfulness 
•of  war,  opposed,  as  these  testimonies  are,  to  the  general  prejudice 
and  the  general  practice  of  the  world.  It  has  been  observed  by 
Beccaria,  that  *  it  is  the  fate  of  great  truths  to  glow  only  like  a  flash 
of  lightning  amidst  the  dark  clouds  in  which  error  has  enveloped 
.the universe;'  and  if  our  testimonies  are  few  or  transient,  it  matters 
not  so  that  their  light  be  the  light  of  truth.  There  are,  indeed, 
many,  who  in  describing  the  horrible  particulars  of  a  siege  or  a  battle, 
indulge  in  some  declamation  on  the  horrors  of  war,  such  as  has 

*  Lord  Clarendon's  Essays.  ^  Ibid. 
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been  often  repeated  and  often  applauded,  and  as  often  forgotti 
But  such  declamations  are  of  little  value  and  of  little  effect ;  he  wl 
reads  the  next  paragraph  finds,  probably,  that  he  is  invited  to  folk 
the  path  to  glory  and  to  victory ; — to  skare  the  henfs  dangtr 
partake  tke  hero's  praise;  and  he  soon  discovers  that  the  moralisii 
parts  of  his  author  are  the  impulse  of  feelings  rather  than  of  prii 
ciples,  and  thinks  that  though  it  may  be  very  well  to  write,  ytl  it  i| 
belter  to  forget  them. 

There  are,  however,  testimonies,  delivered  in  the  calm  of 
flection,  by  acute  and  enlightened  men,  which  may  reasonably 
allowed  at  least  so  much  weight  as  to  free  the  present  enquti^  from 
the  chaj^e  of  being  wild  or  visionary.  Christianity  indeed  needs 
no  such  auxiliaries ;  but  if  (hey  induce  an  examination  of  her  duties, 
a  wise  man  will  not  wish  them  to  be  disregarded. 

'  They  who  defend  war,'  says  Erasmus, '  must  defend  the  dis- 
positions which  lead  to  war :  and  these  dhpositioits  are  absoiutely 
forbidden  by  /he  ^ospei.— Since  the  time  that  Jesus  Christ  said,  Put 
up  thy  sword  into  its  scabbard,  Chrisiians  ought  not  logo  to  war. — 
Christ  suffered  Peter  to  fall  into  an  error  in  this  matter,  on  purpose 
that,  when  He  had  put  up  Peter's  sword,  it  might  remain  no  longer 
a  doubt  that  war  was  prohibited,  which,  before  that  order,  had  beeit 
considered  as  allowable.' — 'Wickliffe  seems  to  have  thought  it  was 
wrong  to  take  away  the  life  of  man  on  any  account,  and  that  war 
was  utterly  unlawful,'' — '  I  am  persuaded,'  says  the  Bishop  of  Lao- 
daff, '  that  when  the  spirit  of  Christianity  shall  exert  its  profer 
fiueitce,  "oiar  will  cease  throughout  the  whole  Christian  world.' 
'  War,'  says  the  same  acute  prelate,  '  has  practices  and  principh 
peculiar  to  itself,  which  but  ill  quadrate  with  the  rule  of  moral  ree- 
titude,  and  are  quite  abhorrent  from  the  benignity  of  Christianity,'* 
A  writer  of  eminence  bears  this  remarkable  testimony :— '  There 
is  but  one  community  of  Christians  in  the  world,  and  that  unhappily 
of  all  communities  one  of  the  smallest,  enlightened  enough  to 
understand  the  prohibition  of  tear  by  our  Divine  Master,  in  its 
plain,  literal,  and  undtmable  sense,  and  conscientious  enough  i» 
obey  it,  subduing  the  ver>-  instiocl  of  nature  to  obedience," 

Dr.  Vicesimus  Knox  speaks  in  language  equally  specific 
'  Morality  and  religion  forbid  war,  in  its  motives,  conduct,  and  t 
sequences'' 

Those  who  have  attended  to  the  mode  in  which  the  Moral  Lai 
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is  instituted  in  the  expressions  of  the  Will  of  God,  will  have  no 
difficulty  in  supposing  that  it  contains  no  jr/^^^r  prohibition  of  war. 
Accordingly,  if  we  be  asked  for  such  a  prohibition,  in  the  manner 
in  which  Thou  shalt  not  kill  is  directed  to  murder,  we  willingly 
answer  that  no  such  prohibition  exists ; — and  it  is  not  necessary  to 
the  argument.  Even  those  who  would  require  such  a  prohibition 
are  themselves  satisfied  respecting  the  obligation  of  many  negative 
duties  on  which  there  has  been  no  specific  decision  in  the  New 
Testament  They  believe  that  suicide  is  not  lawful :  yet  Christian- 
ity never  forbade  it.  It  can  be  shown,  indeed,  by  implication  and 
inference,  that  suicide  could  not  have  been  allowed,  and  with  this 
they  are  satisfied.  Yet  there  is,  probably,  in  the  Christian  Scrip- 
tures, not  a  twentieth  part  of  as  much  indirect  evidence  against  the 
lawfulness  of  suicide  as  there  is  against  the  lawfulness  of  war.  To 
those  who  require  such  a  command  as  Thou  shalt  not  engage  in 
war,  it  is  therefore  sufficient  to  reply,  that  they  require  that  which, 
upon  this  and  upon  many  other  subjects,  the  Author  of  Christianity 
has  not  seen  fit  to  give. 

We  have  had  many  occasions  to  illustrate,  in  the  course  of  these 
disquisitions,  the  characteristic  nature  of  the  Moral  Law  as  a  law 
of  Benevolence,  Benevolence  means  good-will  and  kind  affections 
towards  one  another — it  is  placed  at  the  basis  of  practical  morality 
— it  is  *  the  fulfilling  of  the  law ' — it  is  the  test  of  the  validity  of  our 
pretensions  to  the  Christian  character.  We  have  had  occasion,  too> 
to  observe,  that  this  law  of  Benevolence  is  universally  applicable  to 
public  affairs  as  well  as  to  private,  to  the  intercourse  of  nations  as 
well  as  of  men.  Let  us  refer,  then,  to  some  of  those  requisitions  of 
this  law  which  appear  peculiarly  to  respect  the  question  of  the  moral 
character  of  war. 

Have  peace  one  with  another, — By  this  shall  all  men  know  that 
ye  are  my  disciples^  if  ye  have  love  one  to  another. 

Walk  with  all  lowliness  and  meekness^  with  long  suffering , 
forbearing  one  another  in  love. 

Be  ye  all  of  one  mind^  having  compassion  one  of  another;  love 
as  brethren  J  be  pitiful ,  be  courteous:  not  rendering  evil  for  evil^ 
or  railing  for  railing. 

Be  at  peace  among  yourselves.  See  that  none  render  evil  for 
einl  unto  any  man, — God  hath  called  us  to  peace. 

Follow  after  love,  patience,  meekness. — Be  gentle^  showing  all 
meekness  unto  all  men, — Live  in  peace. 

Lay  aside  all  malice, — Put  off  anger,  wrath,  malice, — Let  all 
bitterness,  and  wrath,  and  anger,  and  clamour,  and  evil  speaking, 
be  put  away  from  you,  with  all  malice, 
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Avenge  not  yourselves, — If  thine  enemy  hunger^  feed  him;  if 
he  thirsty  give  him  drink, — Recompense  to  no  man  evil  for  evil, — 
Overcome  evil  with  good. 

Now  we  ask  of  any  man  who  looks  over  these  passages,  What 
evidence  do  they  convey  respecting  the  lawfulness  of  war  ?  Could 
any  approval  or  allowance  of  it  have  been  subjoined  to  these 
instructions,  without  obvious  and  most  gross  inconsistency?— 
But  if  war  is  obviously  and  most  grossly  inconsistent  with  the 
general  character  of  Christianity ;  if  war  could  not  have  been 
permitted  by  its  teachers  without  an  egregious  violation  of  their 
own  precepts,  we  think  that  the  evidence  of  its  unlawfulness,  aris- 
ingfrom  this  general  character  alone,  is  as  clear,  as  absolute,  and 
as  exclusive,  as  could  have  been  contained  in  any  form  of  prohibi- 
tion whatever. 

But  it  is  not  from  general  principles  alone  that  the  law  of 
Christianity  respecting  war  may  be  deduced. — *  Ye  have  heard  that 
it  hath  been  said.  An  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth  :  but 
/  say  unto  you,  that  ye  resist  not  evil :  but  whosoever  shall  smite 
thee  on  thy  right  cheek,  turn  to  him  the  other  also. — Ye  have  heard 
that  it  hath  been  said.  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour,  and  hate 
thine  enemy  :  but  /  say  unto  you,  Love  your  enemies,  bless  them 
that  curse  you,  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you,  and  pray  for  them 
which  despitefully  use  you,  and  persecute  you  ;  for  if  ye  love  them 
which  love  you,  what  reward  have  ye  ?'  * 

Of  the  precepts  from  the  Mount  the  most  obvious  characteristic 
is  greater  moral  excellence  and  superior  purity.  They  are  directed, 
not  so  immediately  to  the  external  regulation  of  the  conduct,  as  to 
the  restraint  and  purification  of  the  affections.  In  another  precept 
it  is  not  enough  that  an  unlawful  passion  be  just  so  far  restrained 
as  to  produce  no  open  immorality— the  passion  itself  is  for- 
bidden. The  tendency  of  the  discourse  is  to  attach  guilt  not  to 
action  only  but  also  to  thought.  It  has  been  said,  *  Thou  shalt  not 
kill ;  and  whosoever  shall  kill  shall  be  in  danger  of  the  judgment ; 
but  /  say  unto  you,  that  whosoever  is  angry  with  his  brother, 
without  a  cause,  shall  be  in  danger  of  the  judgment'"  Our 
Lawgiver  attaches  guilt  to  some  of  the  violent  feelings,  such  as 
resentment,  hatred,  revenge ;  and  by  doing  this,  we  contend  that 
He  attaches  guilt  to  war.  War  cannot  be  carried  on  without  those 
passions  which  He  prohibits.  Our  argument,  therefore,  is  syllo- 
gistical : — War  cannot  be  allowed,  if  that  which  is  necessary  to  war 
is  prohibited.     This,  indeed  is  precisely  the  argument  of  Erasmus  : 

'  Mat.  V.  38,  &c.  a  Mat.  v.  21   22. 
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— *  They  who  defend  war  must  defend  the  dispositions  which  lead 
io  war;  and  these  dispositions  are  absolutely  forbidden,^ 

Whatever  might  have  been  allowed  under  the  Mosaic  institu- 
tion as  to  retaliation  or  resentment,  Christianity  says,  '  If  ye 
love  them  only  which  love  you,  what  reward  have  ye  ? — Love  your 
tnemies^  Now  what  sort  of  love  does  that  man  bear  towards  his 
enemy  who  runs  him  through  with  a  bayonet  ?  We  repeat,  that 
the  distinguishing  duties  of  Christianity  must  be  sacrificed  when 
war  is  carried  on.  The  question  is  between  the  abandonment  of 
these  duties  and  the  abandonment  of  war,  for  both  cannot  be 
retained.* 

It  is  however  objected,  that  the  prohibitions,  *  Resist  not  evil,* 
&c.,  are  figurative  ;  and  that  they  do  not  mean  that  no  injury  is  to 
be  punished,  and  no  outrage  to  be  repelled.  It  has  been  asked, 
with  complacent  exultation.  What  would  these  advocates  of  peace 
say  to  him  who  struck  them  on  the  right  cheek  .«*  Would  they  turn 
to  him  the  other  ?  What  would  these  patient  moralists  say  to  him 
who  robbed  them  of  a  coat  ?  Would  they  give  a  cloak  also  1 
What  would  these  philanthropists  say  to  him  who  asked  them  to 
lend  a  hundred  pounds.?  Would  they  not  turn  away.?  This  is 
argumentum  ad  hominem ;  one  example  amongst  the  many,  of 
that  low  and  dishonest  mode  of  intellectual  warfare  which  consists 
in  exciting  the  feelings  instead  of  convincing  the  understanding. 
It  is,  however,  some  satisfaction,  that  the  motive  to  the  adoption  of 
this  mode  gf  warfare  is  itself  an  indication  of  a  bad  cause ;  for 
what  honest  reasoner  would  produce  only  a  laugh,  if  he  were  able 
to  produce  conviction  ? 

We  willingly  grant  that  not  all  the  precepts  from  the  Mount 
were  designed  to  be  literally  obeyed  in  the  intercourse  of  life.  But 
what  then  ?  To  show  that  their  meaning  is  not  literal,  is  not  to 
show  that  they  do  not  forbid  war.  We  ask  in  our  turn.  What  is 
the  meaning  of  the  precepts.  What  is  the  meaning  of  *  Resist  not 
evil '  ?  Does  it  mean  to  allow  bombardment — devastation — ^slaugh- 
ter ?  If  it  does  not  mean  to  allow  all  this,  it  does  not  mean  to  allow 
war.  What,  again,  do  the  objectors  say  is  the  meaning  of, '  Love 
your  enemies,'  or  of,  *do  good  to  them  that  hate  you'?  Does  it 
mean  *ruin  their  commerce,' — ^*sink  their   fleets' — 'plunder  their 

'  Yet  the  retention  of  both  has  been,  unhappily  enough,  attempted.  In  a 
late  publication,  of  which  a  part  is  devoted  to  the  defence  of  war,  the  author 
gravely  recommends  soldiers,  whilst  shooting  and  stabbing  their  enemies,  to 
maintain  towards  them  a  feeling  of  'good-will' ! — Tracts  and  Essays  by  the 
late  William  Hey,  Esq.,  F.E.S.  And  Gisbome,  in  his  Duties  of  Men,  holds 
similar  language.  He  advises  the  soldier  '  never  to  forget  the  common  ties  of 
human  nature  by  which  he  is  inseparably  united  to  his  enemy '  I 
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cities ' — ' shoot  through  their  hearts '  ?  If  the  precept  does  not  mean 
to  allow  all  this,  it  does  not  mean  to  allow  war.  It  is,  therefore,  not 
at  all  necessary  here  to  discuss  the  precise  signification  of  some  of 
the  precepts  from  the  Mount,  or  to  define  what  limits  Christianity 
may  admit  in  their  application,  since,  whatever  exceptions  she  may 
allow,  it  is  manifest  what  she  does  not  allow  : '  for  if  we  give  to  our 
objectors  whatever  license  of  interpretation  they  may  desire,  they 
cannot,  without  virtually  rejecting  the  precepts,  so  interpret  them  as 
to  make  them  allow  war. 

Of  the  injunctions  that  are  contrasted  with, '  eye  for  eye,  and 
tooth  for  tooth,'  the  entire  scope  and  purpose  is  the  suppression  of 
the  violent  passions,  and  the  inculcation  of  forbearance  and  for- 
giveness, and  benevolence  and  love.  They  forbid,  not  specifically, 
the  act,  but  the  spirit  of  war ;  and  this  method  of  prohibition 
Christ  ordinarily  employed.  He  did  not  often  condemn  the 
individual  doctrines  or  customs  of  the  agje,  however  false  or  however 
vicious  ;  but  He  condemned  the  passions  by  which  only  vice  could 
exist,  and  inculcated  the  truth  which  dismissed  every  error.  And 
this  method  was  undoubtedly  wise.  In  the  gradual  alterations  of 
human  wickedness,  many  new  species  of  profligacy  might  arise 
which  the  world  had  not  yet  practised  :  in  the  gradual  vicissitudes 
of  human  error,  many  new  fallacies  might  obtain  which  the  world 
had  not  yet  held  :  and  how  were  these  errors  and  these  crimes  to 
be  opposed,  but  by  the  inculcation  of  principles  that  were  apphcable 
to  every  crime  and  to  every  error? — principles  which  define  not 
always  what  is  wrong,  but  which  tell  us  what  always  is  right. 

There  are  two  modes  of  censure  or  condemnation  ;  the  one  is 
to  reprobate  evil,  and  the  other  to  enforce  the  opposite  good  ;  and 
both  these  modes  were  adopted  by  Christ.— He  not  only  censured 
the  passions  that  are  necessary  to  war,  but  inculcated  the  affections 
which  are  most  opposed  to  them.  The  conduct  and  dispositions 
upon  which  He  pronounced  his  solemn  benediction  are  exceedingly 
remarkable.  They  are  these,  and  in  this  order :  Poverty  of  Spirit ; 
— Mourning  ; — Meekness  ; — Desire  of  righteousness  ; — Mercy  ; — 
Purity  of  heart ;— Peace-making ; — Sufferance  of  persecution.  Now, 
let  the  reader  try  whether  he  can  propose  eight  other  qualities,  to 

1  It  is  manlfpst,  from  the  New  Testament,  that  we  arc  not  required  to  give 
a  'cloak,'  in  every  case,  to  him  who  robs  us  of  'a  coat ;  *  but  I  think  it  is 
equally  manifest  that  we  are  required  to  give  it  not  the  less,  because  he  has 
robbed  us  ;  the  circumstance  of  his  having  roblxx]  us  docs  not  entail  an  oblig.i- 
tion  to  give ;  but  it  also  does  not  im^iart  a  permission  to  withhold.  If  the 
necessiues  of  the  plunderer  require  relief,  it  is  the  business  of  the  plundered  to 
relieve  them. 
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Jbe  retained  as  the  general  habit  of  the  mind,  which  shall  be  more 
incongruous  with  war. 

Of  these  benedictions,  I  think  the  most  emphatical  is  that  pro- 
nounced upon  the  Peace-makers,  *  Blessed  are  the  peace-makers  : 
for  they  shall  be  called  the  children  of  God.'  ^  Higher  praise,  or  a 
higher  title,  no  man  can  receive.  Now,  I  do  not  say  that  these 
benedictions  contain  an  absolute  proof  that  Clmst  prohibited  war, 
but  I  say  they  make  it  clear  that  He  did  not  approve  it.  He 
selected  a  number  of  subjects  for  his  solemn  approbation  ;  and  not 
one  of  them  possesses  any  congruity  with  war,  and  some  of  them 
cannot  possibly  exist  in  conjunction  with  it  Can  anyone  believe 
that  He  who  made  this  selection,  and  who  distinguished  the  peace 
makers  with  peculiar  approbation,  could  have  sanctioned  his 
followers  in  destroying  one  another  1  Or  does  anyone  believe  that 
those  who  were  mourners,  and  meek  and  merciful  and  peace- 
making, could  at  the  same  time  perpetrate  such  destruction  ?  If  I 
be  told  that  a  temporary  suspension  of  Christian  dispositions, 
although  necessary  to  the  prosecution  of  war,  does  not  imply  the 
'extinction  of  Christian  principles ;  or  that  these  dispositions  may 
be  the  general  habit  of  the  mind,  and  may  both  precede  and  follow 
the  acts  of  war,  I  answer  that  this  is  to  grant  all  that  I  require, 
since  it  grants  that,  when  we  engage  in  war,  we  abandon 
Christianity. 

When  the  betrayers  and  murderers  of  Jesus  Christ  approached 
him,  his  followers  asked,  '  Shall  we  smite  with  the  sword  ? '  and 
without  waiting  for  an  answer,  one  of  them  *  drew  his  sword,  and 
smote  the  servant  of  the  high  priest,  and  cut  off  his  right  ear.' — ^  Put 
up  again  thy  sword  into  his  place,'  said  his  Divine  Master :  '  for 
all  they  that  take  the  sword  shall  perish  with  the  sword.'  *  There 
is  the  greater  importance  in  the  circumstances  of  this  conunand, 
because  it  prohibited  the  destruction  of  human  life  in  a  cause  in 
which  there  were  the  best  of  possible  reasons  for  destroying  it. 
The  question,  *  shall  we  smite  with  the  sword,'  obviously  refers  to 
the  defence  of  the  Redeemer  from  his  assailants,  by  force  of  arms. 
His  followers  were  ready  to  fight  for  him ;  and  if  any  reason  for 
•fighting  could  be  a  good  one,  they  certainly  had  it.  But  if,  in 
defence  of  Himself  from  the  hands  of  bloody  ruffians,  his  religion 
•did  not  allow  the  sword  to  be  drawn,  for  what  reason  can  it  be  law- 
ful to  draw  it  ?  The  advocates  of  war  are  at  least  bound  to  show  a 
better  reason  for  destroying  mankind  than  is  contained  in  this  in- 
'stance  in  which  it  was  forbidden. 

>  Matt  V.  9.  ^  Matt  xxvi.  52. 
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It  will,  perhaps,  be  said,  that  the  reasons  why  Christ  did 
suffer  himself  to  be  defended  by  amis  was,  that  such  a  defencAl 
would  have  defeated  the  purpose  for  which  He  came  Inio  the  world, 
namely,  to  offer  up  his  life ;  and  that  He  himself  assigns  this  reason 
in  the  context. — He  does  indeed  assign  it;  but  the  ^n>«arf  reason, 
the  immediate  context  is, — '  for  all  they  that  take  the  sword  shaD 
perish  with  the  sword.'  The  reference  to  the  destined  sacrifice  of 
his  life  is  an  after  reference.  This  destined  sacrifice  might,  perhaps, 
have  formed  a  reason  why  his  followera  should  not  light  Iken,  but 
the  first,  the  principal  reason  which  He  assigned, 
why  they  should  not  fight  at  all. — Nor  is  it  necessary  to  define 
precise  import  of  the  words, '  for  all  they  that  take  the  sword 
perish  with  the  sword ; '  since  it  is  sufficient  for  us  all  that 
imply  reprobation. 

It  is  with  the  apostles  as  with  Christ  himself.  The  incei 
object  of  their  discourses  and  writings  is  the  inculcation  of  pci 
of  mildness,  of  placability.  It  might  be  supposed  that  they 
tinually  retained  in  prospect  the  reward  which  would  attach  to 
'  Peace-makers.'  We  ask  the  advocate  of  war,  whether  he  ills* 
covers  in  the  writings  of  the  apostles  or  of  the  evangelists  any 
thing  that  indicates  their  approval  of  war.  Do  the  tenor  and 
spirit  of  their  writings  bear  any  congruity  with  it  ?  Are  not  their 
spirit  and  tenor  entirely  discordant  with  it  f  Wc  are  entitled  to 
the  observation,  that  the  pacific  nature  of  the  apostolic 
writings  proves,  presumptively,  that  the  writers  disallowed 
That  could  not  be  allowed  by  them  as  sanctioned  by  Christii 
which  outraged  all  the  principles  that  they  inculcated. 

'  Whence  come  wars  and  lightings  among  you  ? '  is  the  inlei 
gallon  of  one  of  the  apostles,  to  some  whom  he  was  reproving  for 
their  unchristian  conduct :  and  he  answers  himself  by  asking  thein^ 
'  Come  they  not  hence,  even  of  your  lusts  that  war  in  your 
members?"  This  accords  precisely  with  the  argument  that  ym 
urge.  Christ  forbad  the  passions  which  lead  to  war ;  and  ni 
when  these  passions  had  broken  out  into  actual  lighting, 
apostle,  in  condemning  war,  refers  it  back  to  their  passions.  Wife, 
have  been  saying  that  tkt  passions  are  condemned^  and  Ifurcfi 

now,  again,  the  apostle  James  thinks,  like  his  Mnstei^J 
that  the  most  effectual  way  of  eradicating  war  is  to  eradicate 
passions  which  produce  it. 

In  the  following  quotation  we  are  told,  not  only  what  the  ^xxaj^. 
of  the  apostles  were  not,  but  what  they  were.    *  The  weapons 
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our  warfare  are  not  earned^  but  mighty  through  God  to  the  pulling 
down  of  strong  holds  ;  and  bringing  into  captivity  every  thought 
to  the  obedience  of  Christ,*^  I  quote  this,  not  only  because  it 
assures  us  that  the  apostles  had  nothing  to  do  with  military 
weapons,  but  because  it  tells  us  the  object  of  their  warfare — the 
bringing  every  thought  to  the  obedience  of  Christ :  and  this  object 
I  would  beg  the  reader  to  notice,  because  it  accords  with  the  ob- 
ject of  Christ  himself  in  his  precepts  from  the  Mount — the  reduc- 
tion of  the  thoughts  to  obedience.  The  apostle  doubtless  knew 
that,  if  he  could  effect  this,  there  was  little  reason  to  fear  that  his 
converts  would  slaughter  one  another.  He  followed  the  example 
of  his  Master.  He  attacked  wickedness  in  its  root ;  and  inculcated 
those  general  principles  of  purity  and  forbearance  which,  in  their 
prevalence,  would  abolish  war,  as  they  would  abolish  all  other 
crimes.  The  teachers  of  Christianity  addressed  themselves  not  to 
communities  but  to  men.  They  enforced  the  regulation  of  the 
passions  and  the  rectification  of  the  heart ;  and  it  was  probably 
clear  to  the  perceptions  of  apostles,  although  it  is  not  clear  to  some 
species  of  philosophy,  that  whatever  duties  were  binding  upon  one 
man,  were  binding  upon  ten,  upon  a  hundred,  and  upon  the  state. 

War  is  not  often  directly  noticed  in  the  writings  of  the  apostles. 
When  it  is  noticed  it  is  condemned  just  in  that  way  in  which  we 
should  suppose  anything  would  be  condemned  which  is  notoriously 
opposed  to  the  whole  system — just  as  murder  is  condemned  at  the 
present  day.  Who  can  find,  in  modern  books,  that  murder  is  for- 
mally censured  ?  We  may  find  censures  of  its  motives,  of  its  cir- 
cumstances, of  its  degrees  of  atrocity ;  but  the  act  itself  no  one 
thinks  of  censuring,  because  eiteryone  knows  that  it  is  wicked. 
Setting  statutes  aside,  I  doubt  whether,  if  an  Otaheitan  should 
choose  to  argue  that  Christians  allow  murder  because  he  cannot 
find  it  formally  prohibited  in  their  writings,  we  should  not  be  at  a 
loss  to  find  direct  evidence  against  him.  And  it  arises,  perhaps, 
from  the  same  causes  that  a  formal  prohibition  of  war  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  writings  of  the  apostles.  I  do  not  believe  they  xw/z- 
gined  that  Christianity  would  ever  be  charged  with  allowing  it. 
They  write  as  if  the  idea  of  such  a  charge  never  occurred  to  them. 
They  did,  nevertheless,  virtually  forbid  it ;  unless  anyone  shall  say 
that  they  disallowed  the  passions  which  occasion  war,  but  did  not 
disallow  war  itself ;  that  Christianity  prohibits  the  cause,  but  per- 
mits the  effect;  which  is  much  the  same  as  to  say  that  a  law 
which  forbad  administering  arsenic  did  not  forbid  poisoning. 

1  2  Cor.  X.  4. 
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But  although  the  general  tenor  of  Christianity  and  some  of  its 
particular  precepts  appear  distinctly  to  condemn  and  disallow  war, 
it  is  certain  that  different  conclusions  have  been  formed;  and 
many,  who  are  undoubtedly  desirous  of  performing  the  duties 
of  Christianity,  have  failed  to  perceive  that  war  is  unlawful  to 
thenL 

In  examining  the  arguments  by  which  war  is  defended,  two 
important  considerations  should  be  borne  in  mind— first,  that  those 
who  urge  them  are  not  simply  defending  war,  they  are  also  defend- 
ing themselves.  If  war  be  wrong,  their  conduct  is  wrong  ;  and  the 
desire  of  self-justification  prompts  them  to  give  importance  to 
whatever  arguments  they  can  advance  in  its  favour.  Their  decisions 
may,  therefore,  with  reason,  be  regarded  as  in  some  degree  the  de- 
cisions of  a  party  in  the  cause.  The  other  consideration  is,  that  the 
defenders  of  war  come  to  the  discussion  prepossessed  in  its  favour. 
They  are  attached  to  it  by  their  earliest  habits.  They  do  not 
examine  the  question  as  a  philosopher  would  examine  it,  to  whom 
the  subject  was  new.  Their  opinions  had  been  already  formed. 
They  are  discussing  a  question  which  they  had  already  determined : 
and  every  man,  who  is  acquainted  with  the  effects  of  evidence  on 
tite  mind,  knows  that  under  these  circumstances  a  very  slender 
argument  in  favour  of  the  previous  opinions,  possesses  more  influ- 
ence than  many  great  ones  against  it.  Now  all  this  cannot  be 
predicated  of  the  advocates  of  peace  ;  they  are  opposing  the  influ- 
ence of  habit ;  they  are  contending  against  the  general  prejudice ; 
they  arc,  perhaps,  dismissing  their  own  previous  opinions  :  and  I 
would  submit  it  to  the  candour  of  the  reader,  that  these  circum- 
stances ought  to  attach  in  his  mind,  suspicion  to  the  validity  of  the 
arguments  against  us. 

The  narrative  of  the  centurion  who  came  to  Jesus  at  Caper- 
naum to  solicit  him  to  heal  his  servant  furnishes  one  of  these 
ar^'uments.  It  is  said  that  Christ  found  no  fault  with  the  centu- 
rion's profession  ;  that  if  He  had  disallowed  the  military  character, 
he  would  have  taken  this  opportunity  of  censuring  it ;  and  that, 
instead  of  such  censure,  He  highly  commended  the  officer,  and  said 
of  him,  *  I  have  not  found  so  great  faith,  no,  not  in  Israel.*  * 

An  obvious  weakness  in  this  argument  is  this ;  that  it  is  founded 
not  upon  an  approval,  but  upon  silence.  Approbation  is  indeed 
expressed,  but  it  is  directed,  not  to  his  arms,  but  to  his  *  faith  ; ' 
and  those  who  will  read  the  narrative  will  find  that  no  occasion 
was  given  for  noticing  his  profession.    He  came  to  Christ,  not  as  a 

>  Matt.  viii.  xo. 
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•military  officer,  but  simply  as  a  deserving  man.  A  censure  of  his 
profession  might  undoubtedly  have  been  pronounced,  but  it  would 
have  been  a  gratuitous  censure,  a  censure  that  did  not  naturally 
arise  out  of  the  case.  The  objection  is,  in  its  greatest  weight,  pre- 
sumptive only  ;  for  no  one  can  be  supposed  to  countenance  every- 
thing that  he  does  not  condemn.  To  observe  silence^  in  such 
cases  was  indeed  the  ordinary  practice  of  Christ.  He  very  seldom 
interfered  with  the  civil  or  political  institutions  of  the  world.  In 
these  institutions  there  was  sufficient  wickedness  around  him  ;  but 
some  of  them,  flagitious  as  they  were.  He  never,  on  any  occasion, 
€ven  noticed.  His  mode  of  condemning  and  extirpating  political 
vices  was  by  the  inculcation  of  general  rules  of  purity,  which, 
in  their  eventual  and  universal  application,  would  reform  them  all. 

But  how  happens  it  that  Christ  did  not  notice  the  centurion's 
religion  t  He  surely  was  an  idolater.  And  is  there  not  as  good 
reason  for  maintaining  that  Christ  approved  idolatry  because  He 
^id  not  condenm  it,  as  that  He  approved  war  because  He  did  not 
condemn  it  ?  Reasoning  from  analogy,  we  should  conclude  that 
idolatry  was  likely  to  have  been  noticed  rather  than  war  ;  and  it  is 
therefore  peculiarly  and  singularly  unapt  to  bring  forward  the 
silence  respecting  war  as  an  evidence  of  its  lawfulness. 

A  similar  argument  is  advanced  from  the  case  of  Cornelius,  to 
whom  Peter  was  sent  from  Joppa,  of  which  it  is  said,  that  although 
the  gospel  was  imparted  to  Cornelius  by  the  especial  direction  of 
heaven,  yet  we  do  not  find  that  he  therefore  quitted  his  profession, 
or  that  it  was  considered  inconsistent  with  his  new  character.  The 
objection  applies  to  this  argument  as  to  the  last— that  it  is  built 
upon  silence,  that  it  is  simply  negative.  We  do  not  find  that  he 
■quitted  the  service  :  I  might  answer,  neither  do  we  find  that  he 
continued  in  it.  We  only  know  nothing  of  the  matter ;  and  the 
evidence  is  therefore  so  much  less  than  proof,  as  silence  is  less  than 
approbation.  Yet  that  the  account  is  silent  respecting  any  disap- 
probation of  war  might  have  been  a  reasonable  ground  of  argu- 
ment under  different  circumstances.  It  might  have  been  a  reason- 
able ground  of  argument  if  the  primary  object  of  Christianity  had 
been  the  reformation  of  political  institutions,  or  perhaps,  even  if  her 
primary  object  had  been  the  regulation  of  the  external  conduct ;  but 
her  primary  object  was  neither  of  these.  She  directed  herself  to  the 
Teformation  of  the  heart,  knowing  that  all  other  reformation  would 
follow.     She  embraced,  indeed,  both  morality  and  policy,  and  has 

'  '  Christianity,  soliciting  admission  into  all  nations  of  the  world,  abstained, 
as  behoved  it,  from  intermeddling  with  the  civil  institutions  of  any.     But  does 
ft  follow,  from  the  silence  of  Scripture  conceminjif  them,  that  all  the  civil  insti- 
tutions which  then  prevailed  were  right,  or  that  the  bad  sYvq>3\^  tv^n.  \«i  «*>- 
changed  for  better  ? ' — Palkv. 
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refonned,  or,  will  reform,  both — not  so  much  immediately  as  conse* 
quently — not  so  much  by  filtering  the  current  as  by  purifying  the 
spring.  The  silence  of  Peter,  therefore,  in  the  case  of  Cornelius^ 
will  serve  the  cause  of  war  but  little  ;  that  little  is  diminished  when 
urged  against  the  positive  evidence  of  commands  and  prohibitions,, 
and  it  is  reduced  to  nothingness  when  it  is  opposed  to  the  universal 
tendency  and  object  of  the  revelation. 

It  has  sometimes  been  urged  that  Christ  paid  taxes  to  the 
Roman  government  at  a  time  when  it  was  engaged  in  war,  and 
when,  therefore,  the  money  that  He  paid  would  be  employed  in  its 
prosecution.  This  we  shall  readily  grant ;  but  it  appears  to  be 
forgotten  by  our  opponents  that  if  this  proves  war  to  be  lawful^ 
they  are  proving  too  much.  These  taxes  were  thrown  into  the 
exchequer  of  the  state,  and  a  part  of  the  money  was  applied  to 
purposes  of  a  most  iniquitous  and  shocking  nature — sometimes,, 
probably,  to  the  gratification  of  the  emperor's  personal  vices,  and  to 
his  gladiatorial  exhibitions,  &c.,  and  certainly  to  the  support  of  a 
miserable  idolatry.  If,  therefore,  the  payment  of  taxes  to  such  a 
government  proves  an  approbation  of  war,  it  proves  an  approbation 
of  many  other  enormities.  Moreover,  the  argument  goes  too  far 
in  relation  even  to  war  ;  for  it  must  necessarily  make  Christ  ap- 
prove of  all  the  Roman  wars,  without  distinction  of  their  justice  or 
injustice — of  the  most  ambitious,  the  most  atrocious,  and  the  most 
aggressive — and  these,  even  our  objectors  will  not  defend.  The 
payment  of  tribute  by  our  Lord  was  accordant  with  his  usual 
system  of  avoiding  to  interfere  in  the  civil  or  political  institutions 
of  the  world. 

*  He  that  hath  no  sword,  let  him  sell  his  garment  and  buy  one.'* 
This  is  another  passage  that  is  brought  against  us.  '  For  what 
purpose,'  it  is  asked,  *  were  they  to  buy  swords  if  swords  might  not 
be  used  ?'  It  may  be  doubted  whether,  with  some  of  those  who 
advance  this  objection,  it  is  not  an  objection  of  words  rather  than 
of  opinion.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  they  themselves  think 
there  is  any  weight  in  it.  To  those,  however,  who  may  be  influ* 
enced  by  it,  I  would  observe  that,  as  it  appears  to  me,  a  sufficient 

1  Luke  xxii.  36.  Upon  the  interpretation  of  this  passage  of  Scripture  I 
would  subjoin  the  sentiments  of  two  or  three  authors.  Bishop  Pearce  says ; 
'  It  is  plain  that  Jesus  never  intended  to  make  any  resistance,  or  suffer  a  sword 
to  be  used  on  this  occasion.'  And  Campbell  says :  '  We  are  sure  that  He  did 
not  intend  to  be  understood  literally,  but  as  speaking  of  the  weapons  of  their 
spiritual  warfare.'  And  Beza  :  '  This  whole  speech  is  allegorical.  "  My  fellow- 
soldiers,  you  have  hitherto  lived  in  peace,  but  now  a  dreadful  war  is  at  hand ;. 
so  that,  omitting  all  other  things,  you  must  think  only  of  arms,"  But  when  He 
prayed  in  the  carden,  and  reproved  Peter  for  smiting  with  the  sword.  He  him* 
self  showed  mat  tJUst  arms  wert,* — See  Peace  and  War,  an  Essay,  Hatchard^ 
1824. 
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answer  to  the  objection  may  be  found  in  the  immediate  context  i 

*  Lord,  behold  here  are  two  swords/  said  they,  and  He  immediately 
answered,  *  It  is  enough.'  How  could  two  be  enough  when  eleven 
were  to  be  supplied  with  them  ?  That  swords  in  the  sense,  and 
for  the  purpose,  of  military  weapons,  were  ever  intended  in  this 
passage,  there  appears  much  reason  for  doubting.  This  reason 
will  be  discovered  by  examining  and  connecting  such  expressions 
as  these  :  *  The  Son  of  Man  is  not  come  to  destroy  men's  lives,  but 
to  save  them,'  said  our  Lord.    Yet  on  another  occasion  He  says, 

*  I  came  not  to  send  peace  on  earth,  but  a  sword.*  How  are  we  to 
explain  the  meaning  of  the  latter  declaration?  Obviously,  by 
imderstanding  '  sword '  to  mean  something  far  other  than  steel. 
There  appears  little  reason  for  supposing  that  physical  weapons 
were  intended  in  the  instruction  of  Christ.  I  believe  they  were  not 
intended,  partly  because  no  one  can  imagine  his  apostles  were  in 
the  habit  of  using  such  arms,  partly  because  they  declared  that  the 
weapons  of  their  warfare  were  noi  carnal,  and  partly  because  the 
word  *  sword*  is  often  used  to  imply  'dissension,'  or  the  religious 
warfare  of  the  Christian.  Such  an  use  of  language  is  found  in  the 
last  quotation  ;  and  it  is  found  also  in  such  expressions  as  these  : 
^ shield oi  faith,' — ^ helmet  oi  salvation,* — *•  sword oi  the  spirit,'—*! 
h2Lye  fought  the  good^ght  of  faith.' 

But  it  will  be  said  that  the  apostles  did  provide  themselves 
with  swords,  for  that  on  the  same  evening  they  asked,  *  Shall  we 
smite  with  the  sword  ? '  This  is  true,  and  it  may  probably  be  true 
also  that  some  of  them  provided  themselves  with  swords  in  conse- 
quence  of  the  injunction  of  their  Master.  But  what  then  ?  It  ap- 
pears to  me  that  the  apostles  acted  on  this  occasion  upon  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  they  had  wished  to  act  on  another,  when  they  asked, 

*  Wilt  thou  that  we  command  fire  to  come  down  from  heaven,  and 
consume  them  ? '  And  that  their  Master's  principles  of  action 
were  also  the  same  in  both. — *  Ye  know  not  what  manner  of  spirit  ye 
are  of ;  for  the  Son  of  Man  is  not  come  to  destroy  men's  lives,  but 
to  save  them.'  This  is  the  language  of  Christianity  :  and  I  would 
seriously  invite  him  who  now  justifies  *  destroying  men's  lives '  to 
consider  what  manner  of  spirit  he  is  of 

I  think  then,  that  no  argument  arising  from  the  instruction  to 
buy  swords  can  be  maintained.  This,  at  least,  we  know,  that 
when  the  apostles  were  completely  commissioned,  they  neither  used 
nor  possessed  them.  An  extraordinary  imagination  he  must  have 
who  conceives  of  an  apostle  preaching  peace  and  reconciliation, 
crying  *  forgive  injuries,' — Move  your  enemies,' — ^*  render  not  evil 
for  evil ; '  and  at  the  end  of  the  discoiu'se,  if  he  chanced  ^  taksx 
violence  or  insult^  promptly  drawing  Yns  swot^  ^xA  TMaxn&ci%  ^sc 
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murdering  the  ofTender.  We  insist  upon  this  consideration.  If 
swords  were  to  be  worn,  swords  were  to  be  used  ;  and  there  is  no 
rational  way  in  which  they  could  have  been  used,  but  some  such 
as  that  which  we  have  been  supposing.  If,  therefore,  the  words, 
^  He  that  hath  no  sword,  let  him  sell  his  garment  and  buy  one,'  do 
not  mean  to  authorise  such  an  use  of  the  sword,  they  do  not  mean 
to  authorise  its  use  at  all :  and  those  who  adduce  the  passage  must 
allow  its  application  in  such  a  sense,  or  they  must  exclude  it  from 
any  application  to  their  purpose. 

It  has  been  said,  again,  that  when  soldiers  came  to  John  the 
Baptist  to  enquire  of  him  what  they  should  do,  he  did  not  direct 
them  to  leave  the  service,  but  to  be  content  with  their  wages.  This, 
also,  is  at  best  but  a  negative  evidence.  It  does  not  prove  that 
the  military  profession  was  wrong,  and  it  certainly  does  not  prove 
that  it  was  right.  But  in  truth,  if  it  asserted  the  latter,  Christians 
have,  as  I  conceive,  nothing  to  do  with  it  :  for  I  think  that  we 
need  not  enquire  what  John  allowed,  or  what  he  forbade.  He* 
confessedly  belonged  to  that  system  which  required  *  an  eye  for  an 
eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth  ; '  and  the  observations  which  we  shall 
by-and-by  make  on  the  authority  of  the  law  of  Moses,  apply,  there- 
fore, to  that  of  John  the  Baptist.  Although  it  could  be  proved 
(which  it  cannot  be)  that  he  allowed  wars,  he  acted  not  inconsist- 
ently with  his  own  dispensation :  and  with  that  dispensation  we 
have  no  business.  Yet,  if  anyone  still  insists  upon  the  authority 
of  John,  I  would  refer  him  for  an  answer  to  Jesus  Christ  himsell 
What  authority  He  attached  to  John  on  questions  relating  to  His 
own  dispensation,  may  be  learnt  from  this—*  The  least  in  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  is  greater  than  he.' 

It  is  perhaps  no  trifling  indication  of  the  difficulty  which  writers 
have  found  in  discovering  in  the  Christian  Scriptures  arguments  in 
support  of  war,  that  they  have  had  recourse  to  such  equivocal  and 
far-fetched  arguments.  Grotius  adduces  a  passage  which  he  says 
is  *  a  leading  poitit  of  evidence^  to  show  that  the  right  of  war  is  not 
taken  away  by  the  law  of  the  gospel.'  And  what  is  this  leading 
evidence  ?  That  Paul,  in  writing  to  Timothy,  exhorts  that  prayer 
should  be  made  *  for  kings  * !  * — Another  evidence  which  this  great 
man  adduces  is,  that  Paul  suffered  himself  to  be  protected  on  his 
journey  by  a  guard  of  soldiers,  without  hinting  any  disapprobation 
of  repelling  force  by  force.  But  how  does  Grotius  know  that  Paul 
di  J  not  hint  this  ?  And  who  can  imagine  that  to  suffer  himself  to 
be  guarded  by  a  military  escort,  in  the  appointment  of  which  he 
had  no  control,  was  to  approve  war  ? 

>  See  Rights  of  War  and  Peace, 
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But  perhaps  the  real  absence  of  sound  Christian  arguments  in 
favour  of  war,  is  in  no  circumstance  so  remarkably  intimated  as  in 
the  citations  of  Milton  in  his  *  Christian  Doctrine.'  *  With  regard  to 
the  duties  of  war/  he  quotes  or  refers  to  thirty-nine  passages  of 
Scripture — thirty-eight  of  which  are  from  the  Hebrew  Scriptures : 
and  what  is  the  individual  one  from  the  Christian  ? — *  What  king 
going  to  war  with  another  king '  I  &c.* 

Such  are  the  arguments  which  are  adduced  from  the  Christian 
Scriptures  by  the  advocates  of  war.  In  these  five  passages,  the 
principal  of  the  New  Testament  evidences  in  its  favour  unques- 
tionably consist :  they  are  the  passages  which  men  of  acute  minds, 
studiously  seeking  for  evidence,  have  selected.  And  what  are  they? 
Their  evidence  is  in  the  majority  of  instances  negative  at  best. 
A  *NOT*  intervenes.  The  centurion  was  not  found  fault  with: 
Cornelius  was  not  told  to  leave  the  profession :  John  did  not  tell 
the  soldiers  to  abandon  the  army :  Paul  did  not  refuse  a  military 
guard.  I  cannot  forbear  to  solicit  the  reader  to  compare  these 
objections  with  the  pacific  evidence  of  the  gospel  which  has  been 
laid  before  him ;  I  would  rather  say,  to  compare  it  with  the  gospel 
itself;  for  the  sum,  the  tendepcy,  of  the  whole  revelation  is  in  our 
favour.   -^  'v      ', : .  I     .    .     .     rt       -  ,    '    . . 

In  an  enquiry  whether  Christianity  allows  of  war,  there  is  a 
subject  that  always  appears  to  me  to  be  of  peculiar  importance —  i 
the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament  respecting  the  arrival  of  a 
period  of  universal  peace.  The  belief  is  perhaps  general  amongst 
Christians,  that  a  time  will  come  when  vice  shall  be  eradicated 
from  the  world,  when  the  violent  passions  of  mankind  shall  be 
repressed,  and  when  the  pure  benignity  of  Christianity  shall  be 
universally  diffused.  That  such  a  period  will  come  we  indeed 
know  assuredly,  for  God  has  promised  it 

Of  the  many  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament  respecting  this 
period,  we  refer  only  to  a  few  from  the  writings  of  Isaiah.  In  his 
predictions  respecting  the  *  last  times/  by  which  it  is  not  disputed 
that  he  referred  to  the  prevalence  of  the  Christian  religion,  the 
prophet  says — 'They  shall  beat  their  swords  into  ploughshares, 
and  their  spears  into  pruning  hooks  :  nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword 
against  nation,  neither  shall  they  learn  war  any  more.' '  Again^ 
referring  to  the  same  period,  he  says — *They  shall  not  hurt  or 
destroy  in  all  my  holy  mountain  :  for  the  earth  shall  be  full  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  Lord,  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea.* '  And  again, 
respecting  the  same  era — *'  Violence  shall  no  more  be  heard  in  thy 
land,  wasting  nor  destruction  within  thy  borders.'  * 

*  Luke  xiv.  31.  »  Isa.  ii.  4.  »  Isa.  xi.  9.  *  \?au>x,  i&. 
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Two  things  are  to  be  observed  in  relation  to  these  prophecies  : 
1st,  that  it  is  the  will  of  God  that  war  should  eventually  be 
abolished.  This  consideration  is  of  importance  ;  for  if  war  be  not 
accordant  with  His  will,  war  cannot  be  accordant  with  Christianity^ 
which  is  the  revelation  of  His  wilL  Our  business,  however,  is 
principally  with  the  second  consideration — that  Christianity  will 
be  the  tneatis  of  introducing  this  period  of  Peace,  From  those  who 
say  that  our  religion  sanctions  war,  an  answer  must  be  expected  to 
questions  such  as  these: — By  what  instrumentality  and  by  the 
diffusion  of  what  principles,  will  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah  be 
fulfilled  ?  Are  we  to  expect  some  new  system  of  religion,  by 
which  the  imperfections  of  Christianity  shall  be  removed  and  its 
deficiencies  supplied  ?  Are  we  to  believe  that  God  sent  his  only 
Son  into  the  world  to  institute  a  religion  such  as  this — a  religion 
that,  in  a  few  centuries,  would  require  to  be  altered  and  amended  ? 
If  Christianity  allows  of  war,  they  must  tell  us  what  it  is  that  is  to 
extirpate  war.  If  she  allows  ^  violence,  and  wasting,  and  destruc- 
tion,' they  must  tell  us  what  are  the  principles  that  are  to  produce 
gentleness,  and  benevolence,  and  forbearance. — I  know  not  what 
answer  such  enquiries  will  receive  from  the  advocate  of  war,  but  I 
know  that  Isaiah  says  the  change  will  be  effected  by  Christianity  \ 
and  if  anyone  still  chooses  to  expect  another  and  a  purer  system, 
an  apostle  may,  perhaps,  repress  his  hopes  : — *  Though  we  or  an 
angel  from  heaven,'  says  Paul,  *  preach  any  other  gospel  unto  you, 
than  that  which  we  have  preached  unto  you,  let  him  be  accursed.'  * 

Whatever  the  principles  of  Christianity  will  require  hereafter, 
they  require  now.  Christianity,  with  its  present  principles  a$ul 
obligationsy  is  to  produce  universal  peace.  It  becomes,  therefore, 
an  absurdity,  a  simple  contradiction,  to  maintain  that  the  principles 
of  Christianity  allow  of  war,  when  they,  and  they  only,  are  to 
eradicate  it.  If  we  have  no  other  guarantee  of  Peace  than  the 
existence  of  our  religion,  and  no  other  hope  of  Peace  than  in  its 
diffusion,  how  can  that  religion  sanction  war  ? 

The  case  is  clear.  A  more  perfect  obedience  to  that  same 
gospel,  which,  we  are  told,  sanctions  slaughter,  will  be  the  means, 
and  the  only  means,  of  exterminating  slaughter  from  the  world.  It 
is  not  from  an  alteration  of  Christianity,  but  from  an  assimilation 
of  Christians  to  its  nature,  that  we  are  to  hope.  It  is  because  we 
violate  the  principles  of  our  religion,  because  we  are  not  what  they 
require  us  to  be,  that  wars  are  continued.  If  we  will  not  be 
peaceable,  let  us  then,  at  least,  be  honest,  and  acknowledge  that 

»  Gal.  i.  8. 
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ive  continue  to  slaughter  one  another,  not  because  Christianity 
pennits  it,  but  because  we  reject  her  laws. 

The  opinions  of  the  earliest  professors  of  Christianity  upon  the 
lawfulness  of  war  are  of  importance,  because  they  who  lived  nearest 
to  the  time  of  its  Founder  were  the  most  likely  to  be  informed  of 
his  intentions  and  his  will,  and  to  practise  them  without  those 
adulterations  which  we  know  have  been  introduced  by  the  lapse 
of  ages. 

During  a  considerable  period  after  the  death  of  Christ,  it  is 
certain,  then,  that  his  followers  believed  He  had  forbidden  war,  and 
that,  in  consequence  of  this  belief,  many  of  them  refused  to  engage 
in  it  whatever  were  the  consequence,  whether  reproach,  or  imprison- 
ment, or  death.  These  facts  are  indisputable.  *It  is  as  easie,' 
says  a  learned  writer  of  the  seventeenth  century,  *  to  obscure  the 
sun  at  midday,  as  to  deny  that  the  primitive  Christians  renounced 
all  revenge  and  war.'  Christ  and  his  apostles  delivered  general 
precepts  for  the  regulation  of  our  conduct.  It  was  necessary  for 
their  successors  to  apply  them  to  their  practice  in  life.  And  to 
what  did  they  apply  the  pacific  precepts  which  had  been  delivered  ? 
They  applied  them  to  war  ;  they  were  assured  that  the  precepts 
absolutely  forbade  it.  This  belief  they  derived  from  those  very 
precepts  on  which  we  have  insisted ;  they  referred,  expressly,  to 
the  same  passages  in  the  New  Testament,  and  from  the  authority 
and  obligation  of  those  passagesy  they  refuse  to  bear  arms.  A  few 
examples  from  their  history  will  show  with  what  undoubting  con- 
fidence they  believed  in  the  unlawfulness  of  war,  and  how  much 
they  were  willing  to  suffer  in  the  cause  of  Peace. 

Maximilian,  as  it  is  related  in  the  Acts  of  Ruinart,  was  brought 
before  the  tribunal  to  be  enrolled  as  a  soldier.  On  the  proconsul's 
asking  his  name,  Maximilian  replied,  M  am  a  Christian,  and 
cannot  fight.'  It  was,  however,  ordered  that  he  should  be  enrolled, 
but  he  refused  to  serve,  still  alleging  that  he  was  a  Christian,  He 
was  immediately  told  that  there  was  no  alternative  between  bearing 
arms  and  being  put  to  death.  But  his  fidelity  was  not  to  be 
shaken : — *  I  cannot  fight,'  said  he,  *  if  I  die.'  He  continued 
stedfast  to  his  principles,  and  was  consigned  to  the  executioner. 

The  primitive  Christians  not  only  refused  to  be  enlisted  in  the 
army,  but  when  they  embraced  Christianity,  whilst  already  enlisted, 
they  abandoned  the  profession  at  whatever  cost.  Marcellus  was  a 
centurion  in  the  legion  called  Trajana.  Whilst  holding  this  com- 
mission he  became  a  Christian ;  and  believing,  in  common  with 
his  fellow-Christians,  that  war  was  no  longer  permitted  to  him,  he 
threw  down  his  belt  at  the  head  of  the  legvow,  d«f\axvs\%  ^-ax.  \«. 
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had  become  a  Christian,  and  that  he  would  serve  no  longer.  He 
was  committed  to  prison  ;  but  he  was  still  faithful  to  Christianity. 

*  It  is  not  lawful,'  said  he,  *  for  a  Christian  to  bear  arms  for  any 
earthly  consideration  ; '  and  he  was,  in  consequence,  put  to  death. 
Almost  immediately  afterwards,  Cassian,  who  was  notary  to  the 
same  legion,  gave  up  his  office.  He  stedfastly  maintained  the 
sentiments  of  Marcellus ;  and,  like  him,  was  consigned  to  the 
executioner.  Martin,  of  whom  so  much  is  said  by  Sulpicius 
Severus,  was  bred  to  the  profession  of  arms,  which,  on  his  ac- 
ceptance of  Christianity,  he  abandoned.  To  Julian  the  Apostate^ 
the  only  reason  that  we  find  he  gave  for  his  conduct  was  this : — *  I 
am  a  Christian,  and  therefore  I  cannot  fight* 

These  were  not  the  sentiments,  and  this  was  not  the  conduct, 
of  insulated  individuals  who  might  be  actuated  by  individual 
opinion,  or  by  their  private  interpretations  of  the  duties  of 
Christianity.  Their  principles  were  the  principles  of  the  body. 
They  were  recognised  and  defended  by  the  Christian  writers,  their 
contemponiries.  .Justin  Martyr  and  Tatian  talk  of  soldiers  and 
Christians  as  distinct  characters ;  and  Tatian  says  that  the  Christians 
declined  even  military  commands.  Clemens  of  Alexandria  calls 
his  Christian  contemporaries  the  *  Followers  of  Peace,*  and  ex- 
pressly tells  us  *  that  the  followers  of  peace  used  none  of  the  imple- 
ments of  war.'    Lactantius,  another  early  Christian,  says  expressly, 

*  It  can  never  be  lawful  for  a  righteous  man  to  go  to  war.*  About 
the  end  of  the  second  century,  Celsus,  one  of  the  opponents  of 
Christianity,  charged  the  Christians  with  re/using  to  bear  arms 
even  in  case  of  necessity,  Origen,  the  defender  of  the  Christians, 
does  not  think  of  denying  the  fact ;  he  admits  the  refusal,  and 
justifies  it,  because  war  was  unlawfuL  Even  after  Christianity 
had  spread  over  almost  the  whole  of  the  known  world,  Tertullian, 
in  speaking  of  a  part  of  the  Roman  armies,  including  more  than 
one-third  of  the  standing  legions  of  Rome,  distinctly  informs  us 
that  *  not  a  Christian  could  be  found  amongst  them.' 

All  this  is  explicit  The  evidence  of  the  following  facts  is, 
however,  yet  more  determinate  and  satisfactory.  Some  of  the 
arguments  which,  at  the  present  day,  are  brought  against  the 
advocates  of  peace,  were  then  urged  against  these  early  Christians ; 
and  these  arguments  they  examined  and  repelled.  This  indicates 
investigation  and  enquiry,  and  manifests  that  their  belief  of  the 
unlawfulness  of  war  was  not  a  vague  opinion,  hastily  admitted  and 
loosely  floating  amongst  them,  but  that  it  was  the  result  of  de- 
liberate examination,  and  a  consequent  firm  conviction  that  Christ 
had  forbidden  it.    The  very  same  arguments  which  are  brought  in 
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defence  of  war  at  the  present  day,  were  brought  against  the 
Christians  sixteen  hundred  years  ago  ;  and,  sixteen  hundred  years 
ago,  they  were  repelled  by  these  faithful  contenders  for  the  purity 
of  our  religion.  It  is  remarkable,  too,  that  Tertullian  appeals  to 
the  precepts  on  the  Mount  in  proof  of  those  principles  on  which 
this  chapter  has  been  insisting : — that  the  dispositions  which  iJu 
precepts  inculcate  are  not  compatible  with  war,  and  that  war^ 
therefore,  is  irreconcilable  with  Christianity, 

If  it  be  possible,  a  still  stronger  evidence  of  the  primitive  belief 
is  contained  in  the  circumstance  that  some  of  the  Christian  authoi^ 
declared  that  the*  refusal  of  the  Christians  to  bear  arms  was  a 
fulfilment  of  ancient  prophecy.  The  peculiar  strength  of  this 
evidence  consists  in  this — that  the  fact  of  a  refusal  to  bear  arms  is 
assumed  as  notorious  and  unquestioned.  Irenaeus,  who  lived 
about  the  year  180,  affirms  that  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  which 
declared  that  men  should  turn  their  swords  into  ploughshares  and 
their  spears  into  pruning-hooks,  hcui  been  fulfilled  in  his  time ;  '  for 
the  Christians,'  says  he,  *have  changed  their  swords  and  their 
lances  into  instruments  of  peace,  and  they  know  not  how  to  fight? 
Justin  Martyr,  his  contemporary,  writes — *  That  the  prophecy  is 
fulfilled  you  have  good  reason  to  believe,  for  we,  who  in  times  past 
killed  one  another,  do  not  now  fight  with  our  enemies?  Tertullian, 
who  lived  later,  says,  *  You  must  confess  that  the  prophecy  has 
been  accomplished,  as  far  as  the  practice  of  every  individual  is 
concerned  to  whom  it  is  applicable.' 

It  has  been  sometimes  said,  that  the  motive  which  influenced 
the  early  Christians  to  refuse  to  engage  in  war,  consisted  in  the 
idolatry  which  was  connected  with  the  Roman  armies. — One 
motive  this  idolatry  unquestionably  afforded ;  but  it  is  obvious, 
from  the  quotations  which  we  have  given,  that  their  belief  of  the 
unlawfulness  oi  fighting,  independent  of  any  question  of  idolatry, 
was  an  insuperable  objection  to  engaging  in  war.  Their  words  are 
explicit :  *  I  cannot  fight,  if  I  die.' — *  I  am  a  Christian,  and  there- 
fore I  cannot y^A/.' — *  Christ,'  says  Tertullian  *  by  disarming  Peter^ 
disarmed  every  soldier  ; '  and  Peter  was  not  about  to  fight  in  the 
armies  of  idolatry.  So  entire  was  their  conviction  of  the  incom- 
patibility of  war  with  our  religion,  that  they  would  not  even  be 
present  at  the  gladiatorial  fights,  *  lest,'  says  Theophilus,  *  we  should 
become  partakers  of  the  murders  committed  there.'  Can  anyone 
believe  that  they,  who  would  not  even  witness  a  battle  between  two 
men,  would  themselves  fight  in  a  battle  between  armies  ?  And  the 
destruction  of  a  gladiator,  it  should  be  remembered,  was  authorised 
by  the  state,  as  much  as  the  destruction  of  ewercvVes  \tv  ^^x. 

L  1. 
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It  is  therefore  indisputable  that  the  Christians  who  lived  neatest 
to  the  time  of  our  Saviour  believed,  with  undoubting  confidence^ 
that  He  had  unequivocally  forbidden  war ; — that  they  openly  avowed 
this  belief ;  and  that,  in  support  of  it,  they  were  willing  to  sacrifice^ 
and  did  sacrifice,  their  fortunes  and  their  lives. 

Christians,  however,  afterwards  became  soldiers :  and  when? — 
When  their  general  fidelity  to  Christianity  became  relaxed ; — when, 
in  other  respects,  they  violated  its  principles ; — when  they  had  begun 
*to  dissemble,*  and  *to  falsify  their  word,*  and  ^ to  cheat;' — ^when 
'Christian  casuists'  had  persuaded  them  that  they  might  ^ sit  at 
nteat  in  the  idoPs  temple \^ — when  Christians  accepted  even  the 
priesthoods  of  idolatry.  In  a  word,  they  became  soldiers  when  they 
had  ceased  to  be  Christians. 

The  departure  from  the  original  faithfulness  was,  however,  not 
suddenly  general.  Like  every  other  corruption,  war  obtained  by 
degrees.  During  the  first  two  hundred  years,  not  a  Christian 
soldier  is  upon  record.  In  the  third  century,  when  Christianity 
became  partially  corrupted.  Christian  soldiers  were  common.  The 
number  increased  with  the  increase  of  the  general  profligacy ;  until 
at  last,  in  the  fourth  century,  Christians  became  soldiers  without 
hesitation,  and  perhaps  without  remorse.  Here  and  there,  however, 
an  ancient  father  still  lifted  up  his  voice  for  Peace ;  but  these,  one 
after  another,  dropping  from  the  world,  the  tenet  that  IVar  is  uH" 
lawful  ceased  at  length  to  be  a  tenet  of  the  church. 

Let  it  always  be  borne  in  mind,  by  those  who  are  advocating 
war,  that  they  are  contending  for  a  corruption  which  their  fore- 
fathers abhorred  ;  and  that  they  are  making  Jesus  Christ  the  sanc- 
tioner  of  crimes  which  his  purest  followers  offered  up  their  lives 
because  they  would  not  conmiit. 

An  argument  has  sometimes  been  advanced  in  favour  of  war, 
from  the  divine  communications  to  the  Jews  under  the  administra- 
tion of  Moses.  It  has  been  said,  that  as  wars  were  allowed  and 
enjoined  to  that  people,  they  cannot  be  inconsistent  with  the  will  of 
God. 

The  reader,  who  has  perused  the  First  Essay  of  this  work,  will 
be  aware  that  to  the  present  argument  our  answer  is  short : — If 
Christia?iity  prohibits  war,  there  is,  to  Christians,  an  end  of  the 
controversy.  War  cannot  then  be  justified  by  the  referring  to  any 
antecedent  dispensation.  One  brief  observation  may,  however,  be 
oflfered,  that  those  who  refer,  in  justification  of  our  present  practice, 
to  the  authority  by  which  the  Jews  prosecuted  their  wars,  must  be 
expected  to  produce  the  same  authority  for  our  own.  Wars  were 
commanded  to  the  Jews,  but  are  they  commanded  to  us?    War,  in 
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the  abstract,  was  never  commanded :  and  surely  those  specific  wars 
which  were  enjoined  upon  the  Jews  for  an  express  purpose,  am 
neitiier  authority  nor  example  for  us,  who  have  received  no  swrh 
hijunction,  and  can  plead  no  such  purpose. 

It  will,  perhaps,  be  said,  that  the  commands  to  prosecute  wars^ 
even  to  extermination,  are  so  positive,  and  so  often  repeated,  that 
it  is  not  probable,  if  they  M^re  inconsistent  Mrith  the  will  of  heaven, 
that  they  would  have  been  thus  peremptorily  enjoined.  We  ans>ver, 
that  they  were  not  inconsistent  with  the  will  of  heaven  thtn.  Hut 
•even  then,  the  prophets  foresaw  that  they  were  not  nccottlant 
vrith  the  universal  will  of  God,  since  they  predicted,  that  when  that 
Will  should  be  fulfilled,  war  should  be  eradicated  fron\  the  world. 
And  by  what  dispensation  was  this  Will  to  l)e  fulfilled?  Hy  that  of 
the  *  Rod  out  of  the  stem  of  Jesse.*  It  is  worthy  of  recollection, 
too,  that  Da^^d  was  forbidden  to  build  the  temple  becaitse  ho  had 
shed  blood.  '  As  for  me  it  was  in  my  mind  to  build  an  house  unto 
the  name  of  the  Lord  my  God  :  but  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  t<» 
me,  saying,  Thou  hast  shed  blood  abundantly,  and  hast  made^n^at 
wars :  thou  shalt  not  build  an  house  unto  my  name,  bfxu^nst 
thou  hast  shed  much  blood  upon  the  earth  in  my  sij^ht.*  *  So  little 
^ccordancy  did  war.  possess  with  the  purer  offices  even  of  the  Jewish 
Dispensation. 

Perhaps  the  argument  to  which  the  greatest  importance  Is 
attached  by  the  advocates  of  war,  and  by  which  thinking  men  are 
chiefly  induced  to  acquiesce  in  its  lawfulness  is  this  -That  a  #//r- 
tinction  is  to  be  made  between  rules  which  apply  to  us  as  in- 
dimdualsy  and  rules  which  apply  to  us  as  subjects  of  the  state  ;  and 
that  the  pacific  injunctions  of  Christ  from  the  Mounts  and  all  the 
ether  kindred  commands  and  prohibitions  of  the  Cht  istian  Script ures^ 
have  no  reference  to  our  conduct  as  members  of  the  political  body. 

If  there  be  soundness  in  the  doctrines  which  have  been  delivered 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Essay  upon  the  *  Elements  of  Political 
Rectitude,'  this  argument  possesses  no  force  or  application. 

When  persons  make  such  broad  distinctions  between  the  obliga- 
tions of  Christianity  on  private  and  on  public  affairs,  the  proof  of 
the  rectitude  of  the  distinction  must  be  expected  of  those  who 
make  it.  General  rules  are  laid  down  by  Christianity,  of  which,  in 
some  cases,  the  advocate  of  war  denies  the  applicability.  He^ 
therefore,  is  to  produce  the  reason  and  the  authority  for  the  excep- 
tion. And  that  authority  must  be  a  competent  authority — the 
authority  mediately  or  immediately  of  God.  It  is  to  no  purpose 
for  such  a  person  to  tell  us  of  the  magnitude  of  political  affairs — 

*  X  Chron.  xxii.  7,  B. 
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of  the  greatness  of  the  interests  which  they  involve — of  *  necessity/ 
or  of  expediency.  All  these  are  very  proper  considerations  in 
subordination  to  the  Moral  Law ; — otherwise  they  are  wholly 
nugatory  and  irrelevant.  Let  the  reader  observe  the  manner  in 
which  the  argument  is  supported. — If  an  individual  suffers  aggres- 
sion, there  is  a  power  to  which  he  can  apply  that  is  above  himself 
and  above  the  aggressor ;  a  power  by  which  the  bad  passions  of 
those  around  him  are  restrained,  or  by  which  their  aggressions  are 
punished.  But  amongst  nations  there  is  no  acknowledged  superior 
or  common  arbitrator.  Even  if  there  were,  there  is  no  way  in 
which  its  decisions  could  be  enforced,  but  by  the  sword.  War, 
therefore,  is  the  only  means  which  one  nation  possesses  of  protect- 
ing itself  from  the  aggression  of  another.  The  reader  will  observe 
the  fundamental  fallacy  upon  which  the  argument  proceeds.— It  as- 
sumes^ that  the  reason  why  an  individual  is  not  permitted  to  use 
violence  is,  that  the  laws  will  use  it  for  him.  Here  is  the  error  ; 
for  the  foundation  of  the  dut>'  of  forbearance  in  private  life,  is  not 
that  the  laws  will  punish  aggression,  but  that  Christianity  requires 
forbearance. 

Undoubtedly,  if  the  existence  of  a  common  arbitrator  were  the 
foundation  of  the  duty,  the  duty  would  not  be  binding  upon  nations. 
But  that  which  we  require  to  be  proved  is  this — that  Christianity 
exonerates  nations  from  those  duties  which  she  has  imposed  upon 
individuals.  This,  the  present  argument  does  not  prove  ;  and,  in 
truth,  with  a  singular  unhappiness  in  its  application,  it  assumes,  in 
effect,  that  she  has  imposed  these  duties  upon  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other. 

If  it  be  said  that  Christianity  allows  to  individuals  some  degree 
and  kind  of  resistance,  and  that  some  resistance  is  therefore  lawful 
to  states,  we  do  not  deny  it  But  if  it  be  said  that  the  degree  of 
lawful  resistance  extends  to  the  slaughter  of  our  fellow  Christians- 
that  it  extends  to  war — we  do  deny  it :  we  say  that  the  rules  of 
Christianity  cannot,  by  any  possible  latitude  of  interpretation,  be 
made  to  extend  to  it.  The  duty  of  forbearance,  then,  is  antecedent 
to  all  considerations  respecting  the  condition  of  man  ;  and  whether 
he  be  under  the  protection  of  laws  or  not,  the  duty  of  forbearance 
is  imposed. 

The  only  truth  which  appears  to  be  elicited  by  the  present 
argument  is,  that  the  difficulty  in  obeying  the  forbearing  rules  of 
Christianity  vs  j(rcater  va  the  case  of  nations  than  in  the  case  of 
individuals  :  The  obligation  to  obey  them  is  the  same  in  both.  Nor 
let  anyone  urge  the  difficulty  of  obedience  in  opposition  to  the 
duty ;  for  he  who  does  this  has  yet  to  learn  one  of  the  most  awful 
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rules  of  his  religion — a  rule  that  was  enforced  by  the  precepts,  and 
more  especially  by  the  final  example,  of  Christ,  of  apostles  and  of 
martyrs — the  rule  which  requires  that  we  should  be  *  obedient  even 
•unto  death.'  i.  '    •  "  ^  . 

Let  it  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  we  believe  the  difficulty 
of  forbearance  would  be  as  great  in  practice  as  it  is  great  in  theory. 
Our  interests  are  commonly  promoted  by  the  fulfilment  of  our 
duties  ;  and  we  hope  hereafter  to  show  that  the  fulfilment  of  the 
duty  of  forbearance  forms  no  exception  to  the  applicability  of  the 
rule. 

The  intelligent  reader  will  have  perceived  that  the  'War*  of 
which  we  speak  is  all  war,  without  reference  to  its  objects,  whether 
offensive  or  defensive.  In  truth,  respecting  any  other  than  de- 
fensive war,  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  entertain  a  question,  since 
no  one  with  whom  we  are  concerned  to  reason  will  advocate  its 
opposite.  Some  persons  indeed  talk  with  much  complacency  of 
their  reprobation  of  offensive  war.  Yet  to  reprobate  no  more  than 
this,  is  only  to  condemn  that  which  wickedness  itself  is  not  wont  to 
justify.  Even  those  who  practise  offensive  war  affect  to  veil  its 
nature  by  calling  it  by  another  name. 

In  conformity  with  this,  we  find  that  it  is  to  defence  that  the 
peaceable  precepts  of  Christianity  are  directed.  Offence  appears 
not  to  have  even  suggested  itself.  It  is,  *  Resist  not  evil :  *  it  is, 
*  Overcome  evtl  with  good  :  *  it  is,  *  Do  good  to  them  that  ha/e 
you  : '  it  is,  *  Love  your  enemies  :  Mt  is, '  Render  not  evil  for  evi/  : ' 
it  is,  'Unto  him  that  smiteth  thee  on  the  one  cheeks  All  this 
supposes  previous  offence,  or  injury,  or  violence  ;  and  it  is  then 
that  forbearance  is  enjoined. 

It  is  common  with  those  who  justify  defensive  war  to  identify 
the  question  with  that  of  individual  self-defence  ;  and  although  the 
questions  are  in  practice  sufficiently  dissimilar,  it  has  been  seen 
that  we  object  not  to  their  being  regarded  as  identical  The  Rights 
•of  Self-Defence  have  already  been  discussed,  and  the  conclusions 
to  which  the  Moral  Law  appears  to  lead  afford  no  support  to  the 
advocate  of  war. 

We  say  the  questions  are  practically  dissimilar ;  so  that  if  we 
had  a  right  to  kill  a  man  in  self-defence,  very  few  wars  would  be 
shown  to  be  lawful.  Of  the  wars  which  are  prosecuted,  some  are 
simply  wars  of  aggression  ;  some  are  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
balance  of  power ;  some  are  in  assertion  of  technical  rights;  and 
•some,  undoubtedly,  to  repel  invasion.  The  last  are  perhaps  the 
fewest ;  and  of  these  only  it  can  be  said  that  they  bear  any  analogy 
whatever  to  the  case  which  is  supposed  \  a.Tvd  ^n^tv  vcw  ^^sfe'^c*;. 
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analogy  is  seldom  complete.  It  has  rarely  indeed  happened  that 
wars  have  been  undertaken  simply  for  the  preservation  of  life,  and 
that  no  other  alternative  has  remained  to  a  people  than  to  kUl,  or 
to  be  killed.  And  let  it  be  remembered,  that  unless  this  alUmativs 
alone  remains^  the  case  of  individual  self-defence  is  irrelevant ;  it 
applies  not,  practically,  to  the  subject. 

But  indeed  you  cannot  in  practice  make  distinctions,  even 
moderately  accurate,  between  defensive  war  and  war  for  other 
purposes. 

Supposing  the  Christian  Scripture  had  said.  An  army  may  fight 
in  its  awn  eUftnce^  but  not  for  any  other  purpose. — Whoever  will 
attempt  to  apply  this  rule  in  practice  will  tind  that  he  has  a  very 
wide  range  of  justifiable  warfare;  a  range  that  will  embrace  many 
more  wars  than  moralists  laxer  than  we  suppose  him  to  be  are 
willing  to  defend.  If  an  army  may  6ght  in  defence  of  their  own 
lives,  they  may  and  they  must  fight  in  defence  of  the  lives  of  others : 
if  they  may  fight  in  defence  of  the  lives  of  others,  they  will  fight  in 
defence  of  their  property :  if  in  defence  of  property,  they  will  fight  in 
defence  of  political  rights :  if  in  defence  of  rights,  they  will  fight  in 
promotion  of  interests :  if  in  promotion  of  interests,  they  will  fight 
in  promotion  of  their  glory  and  their  crimes.  Now  let  any  man  of 
honesty  look  over  the  gradations  by  which  we  arrive  at  this  climax^ 
and  I  believe  he  will  find  that,  in  practice^  no  curb  can  be  placed 
upon  the  conduct  of  an  army  until  they  reach  that  climax.  There 
is,  indeed,  a  wide  distance  between  fighting  in  defence  of  life  and 
fighting  in  furtherance  of  our  crimes ;  but  the  steps  which  lead  from 
one  to  the  other  will  follow  in  inevitable  succession.  I  know  that 
the  letter  of  our  rule  excludes  it,  but  I  know  that  the  rule  will  be  a 
letter  only.  It  is  very  easy  for  us  to  sit  in  our  studies,  and  to  point 
the  commas,  and  semicolons,  and  periods  of  the  soldier's  career :  it 
is  very  easy  for  us  to  say  he  shall  stop  at  defence  of  life,  or  at  pro- 
tection of  property,  or  at  the  support  of  rights;  but  armies  will 
never  hsten  to  us :  we  shall  be  only  the  Xerxes  of  morality,  throw- 
ing our  idle  chains  into  the  tempestuous  ocean  of  slaughter. 

What  is  the  testimony  of  experience  ?  When  nations  are  mutually 
exasperated,  and  armies  are  levied,  and  battles  are  fought,  does  not 
everyone  know  that  with  whatever  motives  of  defence  one  party 
may  have  begun  the  contest,  both,  in  turn,  become  aggressors?  In 
the  fury  of  slaughter,  soldiers  do  not  attend,  they  cannot  attend,  ta 
questions  of  aggression.  Their  business  is  destruction,  and  their 
business  they  will  perform.  If  the  aimy  of  defence  obtains  success, 
it  soon  becomes  an  army  of  aggression.  H  aving  repelled  the  invader, 
it  begins  to  punish  him.   If  a  war  has  once  begun,  it  is  vain  to  think 
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of  distinctions  of  aggression  and  defence.  Moralists  may  talk  of 
distinctions,  but  soldiers  will  make  none ;  and  none  can  be  made ;  it 
is  without  the  limits  of  possibility.  ^^^^  fi  s^ai^\^  J 

Indeed,  some  of  the  definitions  of  defensive  or  of  just  war  which 
are  proposed  by  moralists,  indicate  how  impossible  it  is  to  confine 
warfare  within  any  assignable  limits.  *  The  objects  of  just  war,' 
says  Paley,  *  are  precaution,  defence,  or  reparation.*  *  E very y«j/ war 
supposes  an  injury  perpetrated,  attempted,  or  feared.' 

I  shall  acknowledge  that  if  these  be  justifying  motives  to  war, 
I  see  very  little  purpose  in  talking  of  morality  upon  the  subject. 

It  is  in  vain  to  expatiate  on  moral  obligations,  if  we  are  at  liberty 
to  declare  war  whenever  an  'injur)'  is  feared  :* — an  injury,  without 
limit  to  its  insignificance !  a  fear,  without  stipulation  for  its  reason- 
ableness !  The  judges,  also,  of  the  reasonableness  of  fear  are  to  be 
they  who  are  under  its  influence ;  and  who  so  likely  to  judge  amiss 
as  those  who  are  afraid?  Sounder  philosophy  than  this  has  told 
us,  that  *  he  who  has  to  reason  upon  his  duty  when  the  temptation 
to  transgress  it  is  before  him,  is  almost  sure  to  reason  himself  into 
an  eiTor.' 

Violence,  and  rapine,  and  ambition  are  not  to  be  restrained 
by  morality  like  this.  It  may  serve  for  the  speculations  of  a  study ; 
but  we  will  venture  to  affirm  that  mankind  will  never  be  controlled 
by  it.  Moral  rules  are  useless,  if  from  their  own  nature  they  can- 
not be,  or  will  not  be  applied.  Who  believes  that  if  kings  and  con- 
querors may  fight  when  they  have  fears,  they  will  not  fight  when 
they  have  them  not?  The  morality  allows  too  much  latitude  to  the 
passions  to  retain  any  practical  restraint  upon  them.  And  a 
morality  that  will  not  be  practised,  I  had  almost  said,  that  cannot 
be  practised,  is  an  useless  morality.  It  is  a  theory  of  morals. 
We  want  clearer  and  more  exclusive  rules ;  we  want  more  obvious 
and  immediate  sanctions.  It  were  in  vain  for  a  philosopher  to  say 
to  a  general  who  was  burning  for  glory,  *  You  are  at  liberty  to  engage 
in  the  war  provided  you  have  suffered,  or  fear  you  will  suffer,  an  in- 
jury— otherwise  Christianity  prohibits  it.'  He  will  tell  him  of  twenty 
injuries  that  have  been  suffered,  of  a  hundred  that  have  been  at- 
tempted, and  of  a  thousand  that  he  fears.  And  what  answer  can 
the  philosopher  make  to  him  ? 

If  these  are  the  proper  standards  of  just  war,  there  will  be  little 
difficulty  in  proving  any  war  to  be  just,  except,  indeed,  that  of 
simple  aggression  ;  and  by  the  rules  of  this  morality,  the  aggressor 
is  difficult  of  discovery,  for  he  whom  we  choose  to  *  fear'  may  say 
that  he  had  previous  '  fear '  of  us,  and  that  his  '  fear '  prompted  the 
liostile  symptoms  which  made  us  '  fear '  again.    The  InitViL  ^s.^  \2cca^. 
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to  attempt  to  make  any  distinctions  upon  the  subject  is  vain.  War 
must  be  wholly  forbidden,  or  allowed  without  restriction  to  defence; 
for  no  definitions  of  lawful  and  unlawful  war  will  be,  or  can  be, 
attended  to.  If  the  principles  of  Christianity  in  any  case,  or  for 
any  purpose,  allow  armies  to  meet  and  to  slaughter  one  another, 
her  principles  will  never  conduct  us  to  the  period  which  prophecy 
has  assured  us  they  shall  produce.  There  is  no  hope  of  an  eradica- 
tion of  war  but  by  an  absolute  and  total  abandonment  of  it. 


Of  the  probable  Practical  Effects  of  adhering  to  the  Moral  Law  in 

respect  to  War. 

We  have  seen  that  the  duties  of  the  religion  which  God  has 
imparted  to  mankind  require  irresistance ;  and  surely  it  is  reason- 
able to  hope,  even  without  a  reference  to  experience,  that  He  will 
make  our  irresistance  subservient  to  our  interests  :  that  if,  for  the 
purpose  of  conforming  to  his  will,  we  subject  ourselves  to  difficulty 
or  danger,  He  will  protect  us  in  our  obedience,  and  direct  it  to  our 
benefit :  that  if  He  requires  us  not  to  be  concerned  in  war,  He  will 
preserve  us  in  peace  :  that  He  will  not  desert  those  who  have  no 
other  protection,  and  who  have  abandoned  all  other  protection 
because  they  confide  in  Him  alone. 

This  we  may  reverently  hope ;  yet  it  is  never  to  be  forgotten 
that  our  apparent  interests  in  the  present  life  are  sometimes,  in  the 
economy  of  God,  made  subordinate  to  our  interests  in  futurity. 

Yet,  even  in  reference  only  to  the  present  state  of  existence,  I 
believe  we  shall  find  that  the  testimony  of  experience  is  that 
forbearance  is  most  conducive  to  our  interests.  There  is  practical 
truth  in  the  position,  that  '  When  a  man's  ways  please  the  Lord, 
He  maketh  even  his  enemies  to  be  at  peace  with  him.* 

The  reader  of  American  history  will  recollect  that  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  last  century  a  desultory  and  most  dreadful  warfare  was 
carried  on  by  the  natives  against  the  European  settlers  ;  a  warfare 
that  was  provoked — as  such  warfare  has  almost  always  originally 
been — by  the  injuries  and  violence  of  the  Christians.  The  mode 
of  destruction  was  secret  and  sudden.  The  barbarians  sometimes 
lay  in  wait  for  those  who  might  come  within  their  reach,  on  the 
highway  or  in  the  fields,  and  shot  them  without  warning :  and 
sometimes  they  attacked  the  Europeans  in  their  houses,  ^  scalping 
some,  and  knocking  out  the  brains  of  others.*  From  this  horrible 
warfare  the  inhabitants  sought  safety  by  abandoning  their  homes 
and  retiring  to  fortified  places,  or  to  the  neighbourhood  of  garri- 
sons :  and  those  whom  necessity  still  compelled  to  pass  beyond 
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the  limits  of  such  protection,  provided  themselves  with  arms  for 
their  defence.  But  amidst  this  dreadful  desolation  and  universal 
terror,  the  Society  of  Friends^  who  were  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  whole  population,  were  steadfast  to  their  principles.  They 
ivould  neither  retire  to  garrisons,  nor  provide  themselves  with  arms. 
They  remained  openly  in  the  country,  whilst  the  rest  were  flying  to 
the  forts.  They  still  pursued  their  occupations  in  the  fields  or  at 
their  homes,  without  a  weapon  either  for  annoyance  or  defence. 
And  what  was  their  fate  ?  They  lived  in  security  and  quiet  The 
habitation  which  to  his  armed  neighbour  was  the  scene  of  murder 
and  of  the  scalping-knife,  was  to  the  unarmed  Quaker  a  place  of 
safety  and  of  peace. 

Three  of  the  Society  were  however  killed.  And  who  were  they  ? 
They  were  three  who  abandoned  their  principles.  Two  of  these 
victims  were  men  who,  in  the  simple  language  of  the  narrator, 
*  used  to  go  to  their  labour  without  any  weapons,  and  trusted  to 
the  Almighty,  and  depended  on  His  providence  to  protect  them, 
(it  being  their  principle  not  to  use  weapons  of  war  to  offend  others, 
or  to  defend  themselves  \)  but  a  spirit  of  distrust  taking  place  in 
their  minds,  they  took  weapons  of  war  to  defend  themselves  ;  and 
the  Indians,  who  had  seen  them  several  times  without  them,  and 
let  them  alone,  saying  they  were  peaceable  men  and  hurt  nobody, 
therefore  they  would  not  hurt  them— now  seeing  them  have  guns, 
and  supposing  they  designed  to  kill  the  Indians,  therefore  shot 
the  men  dead.'  The  third  whose  life  was  sacrificed  was  a 
woman,  who  *  had  remained  in  her  habitation,'  not  thinking  herself 
warranted  in  going  *  to  a  fortified  place  for  preservation,  neither 
•she,  her  son,  nor  daughter,  nor  to  take  thither  the  little  ones  ;  but 
the  poor  woman,  after  some  time  began  to  let  in  a  slavish  fear,  and 
advised  her  children  to  go  with  her  to  a  fort  not  far  from  their 
dwelling.'  She  went ;— and  shortly  afterwards  *  the  bloody,  cruel 
Indians,  lay  by  the  way,  and  killed  her.** 

The  fate  of  the  Quakers  during  the  Rebellion  in  Ireland  was 
nearly  similar.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Rebellion  was  a  time  not 
only  of  open  war,  but  of  cold-blooded  murder ;  of  the  utmost  fury  of 
bigotry,  and  the  utmost  exasperation  of  revenge.  Yet  the  Quakers 
were  preserved  even  to  a  proverb ;  and  when  strangers  passed 
through  streets  of  ruin  and  observed  a  house  standing  uninjured 
and  alone,  they  would  sometimes  point,  and  say, — *  That,  doubtless, 
is  the  house  of  a  Quaker.' '    So  complete  indeed  was  the  preserva- 

*  See  Select  Anecdotes^  &c.  by  John  Barclay,  pp.  71,  79. 
3  Th^LMoravians,  whose  principles  upon  the  subject  of  war  axe  s.vcQ\Vax  v^ 
Ahose  of  the  Quakers,  experienced  also  simWai  presexv^xxoTv. 
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tion  which  these  people  experienced,  that  in  an  official  document  of 
the  Society  they  say, — *  no  member  of  our  society  fell  a  sacrifice 
but  one  young  man ; '  and  that  young  man  had  assumed  regimentals 
and  arms.^ 

It  were  to  no  purpose  to  say,  in  opposition  to  the  evidence  of 
these  facts,  that  they  form  an  exception  to  a  general  rule. — The 
exception  to  the  rule  consists  in  the  trial  of  the  experiment  of  non- 
resistance,  not  in  its  success.  Neither  were  it  to  any  purpose  to- 
say,  that  the  savages  of  America  or  the  desperadoes  of  Ireland, 
spared  the  Quakers  because  they  were  previously  known  to  be  an 
unoffending  people,  or  because  the  Quakers  had  previously  gained 
the  love  of  these  by  forbearance  or  good  offices  : — we  concede  all^ 
this  ;  it  is  the  very  argument  which  we  maintain.  We  say  that  an 
umform  undeviating  regard  to  the  peaceable  obligations  of  Chris- 
tianity becomes  the  safeguard  of  those  who  practise  it.  We  venture 
to  maintain,  that  no  reason  whatever  can  be  assigned  why  the  fate 
of  the  Quakers  would  not  be  the  fate  of  all  who  should  adopt  their 
conduct  No  reason  can  be  assigned  why,  if  their  number  •had 
been  multiplied  tenfold  or  a  hundredfold,  they  would  not  have 
been  preserved.  If  there  be  such  a  reason,  let  us  hear  it.  The 
American  and  Irish  Quakers  were,  to  the  rest  of  the  community,, 
what  one  nation  is  to  a  continent  And  we  must  require  the 
advocate  of  war  to  produce  (that  which  has  never  yet  been  pro- 
duced) a  reason  for  believing,  that  although  individuals  exposed  to 
destruction  were  preserved,  a  nation  exposed  to  destruction  would 
be  destroyed.  We  do  not,  however  say,  that  if  a  people,  in  the  cus- 
tomary state  of  men's  passions,  should  be  assailed  by  an  invader, 
and  should,  on  a  sudden,  choose  to  declare  that  they  would  try 
whether  Providence  would  protect  them — of  such  a  people,  we  do 
not  say  that  they  would  experience  protection,  and  that  none  of 
them  would  be  killed :  but  we  say,  that  the  evidence  of  experience 
is,  that  a  people  who  habitually  regard  the  obligations  of  Christianity 
in  their  conduct  towards  other  men,  and  who  steadfastly  refuse, 
through  whatever  consequences,  to  engage  in  acts  of  hostility,  will 
experience  protection  in  their  peacefulness  \ — And  it  matters  nothing 
to  the  argument  whether  we  refer  that  protection  to  the  immediate 
agency  of  Providence,  or  to  the  influence  of  such  conduct  upon  the 
minds  of  men.' 

>  See  Hancock's  Pnnciples  of  Peace  Exemplified. 

*  Ramond,  in  his  Travels  in  the  Pyrenees^  k11  in  from  time  to  time  with 

those  desperate  marauders  who  infest  the  boundaries  of  Spain  and  Italy — men 

who  are  familiar  with  danffcx  and  robbery  and  blood.     What  did  exferience 

teach  him  was  the  most  emcient  means  of  preserving  himself  from  ii^ury  ?    1  o 

go  '  unarmed. '    He  found  that  he  had  '  little  to  apprehend  from  men  whom. 
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Such  has  been  the  experience  of  the  unoffending  and  unresisting. 
in  individual  life.  A  Nationcd  example  of  a  refusal  to  bear  arms 
has  only  once  been  exhibited  to  the  world  ;  but  that  one  example 
has  {H'oved,  so  far  as  its  poUtical  circumstances  enaUed  it  to  prove,, 
all  that  humanity  could  desire  and  all  that  scepticism  could  demand 
in  &vour  of  our  argument. 

It  has  been  the  ordinary  practice  of  those  who  have  colonised 
distant  countries  to  force  a  footing,  or  to  maintain  it,  with  the 
sword.  One  of  the  first  objects  has  been  to  build  a  fort  and  to 
provide  a  mihtary.  The  adventurers  became  soldiers,  and  the 
colony  was  a  garrison.  Pennsylvania  was  however  colonised  by 
men  who  believed  that  war  was  absolutely  incompatible  with 
Christianity,  and  who  therefore  resolved  not  to  practise  it.  Hav- 
ing determined  not  to  fight,  they  maintained  no  soldiers  and 
possessed  no  arms.  They  planted  themselves  in  a  country  that 
was  surrounded  by  savages,  and  by  savages  who  knew  they  were 
imarmed.  If  easiness  of  conquest,  or  incapability  of  defence, 
could  subject  them  to  outrage,  the  Pennsylvanians  might  have 
been  the  very  sport  of  violence.  Plunderers  might  have  robbed 
them  without  retaliation,  and  armies  might  have  slaughtered  them 
without  resistance.  If  they  did  not  give  a  temptation  to  outrage, 
no  temptation  could  be  g^ven.  But  these  were  the  people  who 
possessed  their  country  in  security,  whilst  those  around  them  were 
trembling  for  their  existence.  This  was  a  land  of  peace,  whilst 
every  other  was  a  land  of  war.  The  conclusion  is  inevitable,  al- 
though it  is  extraordinary  :— they  were  in  no  need  of  arms,  because 
they  would  not  use  them. 

These  Indians  were  sufficiently  ready  to  commit  outrages  upon 
other  States,  and  often  visited  them  with  desolation  and  slaughter ; 
with  that  sort  of  desolation  and  that  sort  of  slaughter  which  might 
be  expected  from  men  whom  civilisation  had  not  reclaimed  from 
cruelty,  and  whom  religion  had  not  awed  into  forbearance.  ^  But 
whatever  the  quarrels  of  the  Pennsylvanian  Indians  were  with 
others,  they  uniformly  respected  and  held  as  it  were  sacred  the 
territories  of  William  Penn.*    The  Pennsylvanians  never  lost  man, 

we  inspire  with  no  distrust  or  envy,  and  everything  to  expect  in  those  from 
whom  we  claim  only  what  is  due  from  man  to  man.  The  laws  of  nature  still 
erist  for  those  who  have  long  shaken  oft  the  law  of  civil  government.' — 'The 
assassin  has  been  my  guide  in  the  defiles  of  the  boundaries  of  Italy ;  the 
sm^ggler  of  the  Pyrenees  has  received  me  with  a  welcome  in  his  secret  paths. 
Armed,  I  should  have  been  the  enemy  of  both :  unarmed,  they  have  alike 
respected  me,  In  such  expectation  I  have  long  since  laid  aside  all  menacing 
apparatus  whatever.  Arms  irritate  the  wicked  and  intimidate  the  simple  :  the 
man  of  peace  amongst  mankind  has  a  much  more  sacred  defence — ^hi&  c.Vasa&- 
ter.' 

'  Clarkson. 
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woman,  or  child  by  them ;  which  neither  the  colony  of  Maryland, 
nor  that  of  Virginia  could  say,  no  more  than  the  great  colony  of 
New  England.'  * 

The  security  and  quiet  of  Pennsylvania  was  not  a  transient 
freedom  from  war,  such  as  might  accidentally  happen  to  any  nation. 
She  continued  to  enjoy  it  *  for  more  than  seventy  years,'  •  and  *  sub- 
sisted in  the  midst  of  six  Indian  nations,  without  so  much  as  a 
militia  for  her  defence.' '  *  The  Pennsylvanians  became  armed, 
though  without  arms  ;  they  became  strong,  though  without  strength ; 
they  became  safe,  without  the  ordinary  means  of  safety.  The 
constable's  staff  was  the  only  instrument  of  authority  amongst  them 
for  the  greater  part  of  a  century,  and  never,  during  the  administra- 
tion of  Penn,  or  that  of  his  proper  successors,  was  there  a  quarrel 
or  a  war.'* 

I  cannot  wonder  that  these  people  were  not  molested— extra- 
ordinary and  unexampled  as  their  security  was.  There  is  something 
so  noble  in  this  perfect  confidence  in  the  Supreme  Protector,  in 
this  utter  exclusion  of  *  slavish  fear,'  in  this  voluntary  relinquish- 
ment of  the  means  of  injury  or  of  defence,  that  I  do  not  wonder 
that  even  ferocity  could  be  disarmed  by  such  virtue.  A  people 
generously  living  without  arms,  amidst  natipns  of  warriors  !  Who 
would  attack  a  people  such  as  this?  There  are  few  men  so 
abandoned  as  not  to  respect  such  confidence.  It  were  a  peculiar 
and  an  unusual  intensity  of  wickedness  that  would  not  even  revere 
it. 

And  when  was  the  security  of  Pennsylvania  molested,  and  its 
peace  destroyed  ? — When  the  men  who  had  directed  its  counsels, 
and  who  would  not  engage  in  war,  were  outvoted  in  its  legislature^. 
when  they  who  supposed  that  there  was  greater  security  in  the 
sword  than  in  Christianity  became  the  predominating  body.  From 
that  hour  the  Pennsylvanians  transferred  their  confidence  in 
Christian  principles  to  a  confidence  in  their  arms  ;  and  from  that 
hour  to  the  present  they  have  been  subject  to  war. 

Such  is  the  evidence,  derived  from  a  national  example,  of  the 
consequences  of  a  pursuit  of  the  Christian  policy  in  relation  to  war. 
Here  are  a  people  who  absolutely  refused  to  fight,  and  who  incapa- 
citated themselves  for  resistance  by  refusing  to  possess  arms  :  and 
these  are  the  people  whose  land,  amidst  surrounding  broils  and 
slaughter,  was  selected  as  a  land  of  security  and  peace.  The  only 
national  opportunity  which  the  virtue  of  the  Christian  world  has 

'  Oldmixon,  Anno  1708.  •  Proud. 

'  Oidmixon.  *  Qarkson,  Life  of  Penn, 
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afforded  us,   of  ascertaining  the  safety  of  relying  upon  God  for 
defence,  has  determined  that  it  is  safe. 

If  the  evidence  which  we  possess  do  not  satisfy  us  of  the  expedi- 
ency of  confiding  in  God,  what  evidence  do  we  ask,  or  what  can  we 
receive?  We  have  his  promise  that  He  will  protect  those  who 
abandon  their  seeming  interests  in  the  performance  of  his  will ;  and 
we  have  the  testimony  of  those  who  have  confided  in  him  that  He 
has  protected  them.  Can  the  advocate  of  war  produce  one  single 
instance  in  the  history  of  man,  of  a  person  who  had  given  an  un- 
conditional obedience  to  the  will  of  Heaven,  and  who  did  not  find 
that  his  conduct  was  wise  as  well  as  virtuous,  that  it  accorded  with 
his  interests  as  well  as  with  his  duty  ?  We  ask  the  same  question 
in  relation  to  the  peculiar  obligations  to  irresistance.  Where  is  the 
man  who  regrets  that,  in  observance  of  the  forbearing  duties  of 
Christianity,  he  consigned  his  preservation  to  the  superintendence 
of  God  ? — And  the  solitary  national  example  that  is  before  us  con- 
firms the  testimony  of  private  life  ;  for  there  is  sufficient  reason  for 
believing  that  no  nation,  in  modern  ages,  has  possessed  so  large  a 
portion  of  virtue  and  of  happiness  as  Pennsylvania  before  it  had 
seen  human  blood.  I  would  therefore  repeat  the  question — What 
evidence  do  we  ask  or  can  we  receive  ? 

This  is  the  point  from  which  we  wander  : — we  do  not  believe 
IN  THE  PROVIDENCE  OF  GOD.  When  this  statement  is  formally 
made  to  us,  we  think,  perhaps,  that  it  is  not  true  ;  but  our  practice 
is  an  evidence  of  its  truth  ;  for  if  we  did  believe,  we  should  also 
confide  in  it,  and  should  be  willing  to  stake  upon  it  the  consequences 
of  our  obedience.*  We  can  talk  with  sufficient  fluency  of  *  trusting 
in  Providence  ; '  but  in  the  application  of  it  to  our  conduct  in  life, 
we  know  wonderfully  little.  Who  is  it  that  confides  in  Providence, 
and  for  what  does  he  trust  Him  ?  Does  his  confidence  induce  him 
to  set  aside  his  own  views  of  interest  and  safety,  and  simply  to  obey 
precepts  which  appear  inexpedient  and  unsafe  ?  This  is  the  con- 
fidence that  is  of  value,  and  of  which  we  know  so  little.  There  are 
many  who  believe  that  war  is  disallowed  by  Christianity,  and  who 
would  rejoice  that  it  were  for  ever  abolished  ;  but  there  are  few 
who  are  willing  to  maintain  an  undaunted  and  unyielding  stand 
against  it  They  can  talk  of  the  loveliness  of  peace,  ay,  and  argue 
against  the  lawfulness  of  war  ;  but  when  difficulty  or  suffering  would 
be  the  consequence,  they  will  not  refuse  to  do  what  they  know  to 

*  •  The  dread  of  being  destroyed  by  our  enemies  if  we  do  not  go  to  war  with 
them  is  a  plain  and  unequivocal  proof  of  our  disbelief  in  the  superintendence  of 
Divine  Providence.' — The  Lawfulness  of  Defensive  War  impartially  conudtrc4« 
By  a  lAemberoftht  Church  of  England. 
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be  unlawful,  they  will  not  practise  the  peacefiilness  which  they  say 
they  admire.  Those  who  are  ready  to  sustain  the  consequence  of 
undeviating  obedience  are  the  su]^rters  of  whom  Christianity 
stands  in  need.  She  wants  men  who  are  ready  to  suffin^  for  her 
principles. 

The  positions,  then,  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  establish  are 
these — 

I.  That  those  considerations  which  operate  as  general  Causes 
of  War  are  commonly  such  as  Christianity  condemns. 

II.  That  the  Effects  of  War  are,  to  a  very  great  esctent,  pre- 
judicial to  the  moral  character  of  a  people,  and  to  their  social 
and  political  wel&re. 

III.  That  the  General  Character  of  Christianity  is  wholly  in- 
congruous with  War,  and  that  its  General  Duties  are  incompa- 
tible with  it. 

IV.  That  some  of  the  express  Precepts  and  Declarations  of  the 
Christian  Scriptures  virtually  forbid  it. 

V.  That  the  Primitive  Christians  believed  that  Christ  had 
forbidden  War  :  and  that  some  of  them  suffered  deaA  in 
affirmance  of  this  belief. 

VI.  That  God  has  declared,  in  Prophecy,  that  it  is  His  will  that 
War  should  eventually  be  eradicated  from  the  earth  ;  and 
that  this  eradication  will  be  effected  by  Christianity,  by  the 
influence  o{\X&  present  Principles. 

VII.  That  those  who  have  refused  to  engage  in  War,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  belief  of  its  inconsistency  with  Christianity, 
have  found  that  Providence  has  protected  them. 

Now,  we  think  that  the  establishment  of  any  considerable  num- 
ber of  these  positions  is  sufficient  for  our  argument.  The  establish- 
ment of  the  whole  forms  a  body  of  Evidence,  to  which  I  am  not 
able  to  believe  that  an  enquirer,  to  whom  the  subject  was  new, 
would  be  able  to  withhold  his  assent.  But  since  such  an  enquirer 
cannot  be  found,  1  would  invite  the  reader  to  lay  prepossession 
aside,  to  suppose  himself  to  have  now  first  heard  of  battles  and 
slaughter,  and  dispassionately  to  examine  whether  the  evidence  in 
favour  of  Peace  be  not  very  great,  and  whether  the  objections  to  it 
bear  any  proportion  to  the  evidence  itself  But  whatever  may  be 
the  determination  upon  this  question,  surely  it  is  reasonable  to  try 
the  experiment,  whether  security  cannot  be  maintained  without 
slaughter.  Whatever  be  the  reasons  for  war,  it  is  certain  that  it 
produces  enormous  mischief.  Even  waiving  the  obligations  of 
Christianity,  we  have  to  choose  between  evils  that  are  certain  and 
evils  that  are  doubtful ;  between  the  actual  endurance  of  a  great 
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•calasiity  and  the  possibility  of  a  less.  It  certainly  cannot  be  proved 
that  Peace  would  not  be  the  best  policy  ;  and  since  we  know  that 
the  present  system  is  bad,  it  were  reasonable  and  wise  to  try 
whether  the  other  is  not  better.  In  reality  I  can  scarcely  conceive 
the  possibility  of  a  greater  evil  than  that  which  mankind  now 
•endure  ;  an  evil,  moral  and  physical,  of  far  wider  extent,  and  far 
greater  intensity,  than  our  familiarity  with  it  allows  us  to  suppose. 
If  a  system  of  Peace  be  not  productive  of  less  evil  than  the  system 
of  War,  its  consequences  must  indeed  be  enormously  bad  ;  and  that 
it  would  produce  such  consequences  we  have  no  warrant  for  believ- 
ing, either  from  reason  or  from  practice^ither  from  the  principles 
of  the  moral  government  of  (lod,  or  from  the  experience  of  mankind. 
Whenever  a  people  shall  pursue,  steadily  and  unifonnly,  the  pacific 
morality  of  the  gospel,  and  shall  do  this  from  the  pure  motive  of 
obedience,  there  is  no  reason  to  fear  for  the  consequences  ;  there  is 
no  reason  to  fear  that  they  would  experience  any  evils  such  as  wc 
now  endure,  or  that  they  would  not  find  that  Christianity  understands 
their  interests  better  than  themselves  ;  and  that  the  surest  and  the 
•only  rule  of  wisdom,  of  safety  and  of  expediency,  is  to  maintain  her 
spirit  in  every  circumstance  of  life. 

*  There  is  reason  to  expect,'  says  Dr.  Johnson,  'that  as  the 
world  is  more  enlightened,  policy  and  morality  will  at  last  be 
reconciled.'  ^  When  this  enlightened  period  shall  arrive,  we  shall 
be  approaching,  and  we  shall  not  till  then  approach,  that  era  of 
purity  and  of  peace  when  '  violence  shall  no  more  be  heard  in  our 
land— wasting  nor  destruction  within  our  borders ; ' — that  era  in 
which  God  has  promised, '  they  shall  not  hurt  nor  destroy  in  all 
my  holy  mountain.'  That  a  period  like  this  will  come,  I  am  not 
able  to  doubt  :  I  believe  it,  because  it  is  not  credible  that  He  will 
always  endure  the  butchery  of  man  by  man ;  because  He  has 
xleclared  that  He  will  not  endure  it ;  and  because  I  think  there  is  a 
perceptible  approach  of  that  period  in  which  He  will  say — <  It  is 
enough.'  *  In  this  belief  the  Christian  may  rejoice  ;  he  may  rejoice 
that  the  number  is  increasing  of  those  who  are  asking — <  Shall  the 
sword  devour  for  ever  ? '  and  of  those  who,  whatever  be  the  opinions 
or  the  practice  of  others,  are  openly  saying, '  I  am  for  Peace.' ' 

It  will  perhaps  be  asked,  what  then  are  the  duties  of  a  subject 
who  beUeves  that  all  war  is  incompatible  with  his  religion,  but 
whose  governors  engage  in  a  war  and  demand  his  service  ?  We 
answer  exphcitly.  His  his  duty  mildly  and  temperately^  yet  firmly  ^ 
io  refuse  to  serve. — Let  such  as  these  remember,  that  an  honourable 

1  Falkland  Islands.  ^  2  Sam«  xxw.  16.  ^  X^s.  <::»l.  1. 
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and  an  awful  duty  is  laid  upon  them.  It  is  upon  their  fidelity,  so 
far  as  human  agency  is  concerned,  that  the  Cause  of  Peace  is 
suspended.  Let  them  then  be  willing  to  avow  their  opinions  and 
to  defend  them.  Neither  let  them  be  contented  with  words,  if  more 
than  words,  if  suffering  also,  is  required.  It  is  only  by  the  unyield- 
ing fidelity  of  virtue  that  corruption  can  be  extirpated.  If  you 
believe  that  Jesus  Christ  has  prohibited  slaughter,  let  not  the 
opinions  or  the  commands  of  a  world  induce  you  to  join  in  it  By 
this  'steady  and  determinate  piu^uit  of  virtue,'  the  benediction 
which  attaches  to  those  who  hear  the  sayings  of  God  and  do  them,, 
will  rest  upon  you  ;  and  the  time  will  come  when  even  the  world 
will  honour  you,  as  contributors  to  the  work  of  Human  Reforma- 
tion. 


CONCLUSION. 

That  hope  which  was  intimated  at  the  commencement  of  this 
volume — that  a  period  of  greater  moral  purity  would  eventually 
arrive — has  sometimes  operated  as  an  encouragement  to  the  writer, 
in  enforcing  the  obligations  of  morality  to  an  extent  which  few  who 
have  written  such  books  have  ventured  to  advocate.  In  exhibiting 
a  standard  of  rectitude  such  as  that  which  it  has  been  attempted  to 
exhibit  here — a  standard  to  which  not  many  in  the  present  day  are 
willing  to  conform,  and  of  which  many  would  willingly  dispute  the 
authority,  some  encouragement  was  needed  ;  and  no  human  en- 
couragement could  be  so  efficient  as  that  which  consisted  in  the 
belief,  that  the  principles  would  progressively  obtain  more  and  more 
of  the  concurrence  and  adoption  of  mankind. 

That  there  are  indications  of  an  advancement  of  the  human 
species  towards  greater  purity  in  principle  and  in  practice  cannot,  I 
think,  be  disputed.  There  is  a  manifest  advancement  in  intellectual 
concerns  : — Science  of  almost  every  kind  is  extending  her  empire ; 
— Political  Institutions  are  becoming  rapidly  ameliorated;' — and 
Morality  and  Religion,  if  their  progress  be  less  perceptible,  are  yet 
advancing  with  an  onward  pace.' 

>  'The  degree  of  scientific  knowledge  which  would  once  have  conferred 
celebrity  and  immortality  is  now  in  this  country  attained  by  thousands  of  ob- 
scure individuals.'— /-tfjr  s  lectures.  '  To  one  who  considers  coolly  of  the  sub- 
ject it  will  appear  that  human  nature  in  general  really  enjoys  more  liberty  at 
present,  in  the  most  arbitrary  governments  of  Europe,  than  it  ever  did  during 
the  most  flourishing  pniriod  of  ancient  times.' — Humt. 

•  Not  that  the  present  stale,  or  the  prospects  of  the  world,  afford  any 
countenance  to  the  speculations — favourite  speculations  with  some  men — re- 
specting *  human  fxirfcctibility.'  In  the  sense  in  which  this  phrase  is  usually 
emph^d  I  fear  there  is  little  hope  of  the  perfection  of  man  ;  at  least  there  is 
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Lamentations  over  the  happiness  or  excellence  of  other  times 
have  generally  very  little  foundation  in  justice  or  reason.^  In  truth 
they  cannot  be  just,  because  they  are  perpetual.  There  has 
probably  never  been  an  age  in  which  mankind  have  not  bewailed 
the  good  times  that  were  departed,  and  made  mournful  comparisons 
of  them  with  their  own.  If  these  regrets  had  not  been  ill-founded, 
the  world  must  have  perpetually  sunk  deeper  and  deeper  in  wicked- 
ness, and  retired  further  and  further  towards  intellectual  night. 
But  the  intellectual  sun  has  been  visibly  advancing  towards  its 
noon  ;  and  I  believe  there  never  was  a  period  in  which,  speaking 
collectively  of  the  species,  the  power  of  religion  was  greater  than  it 
is  now  :  at  least  there  never  was  a  period  in  which  greater  efforts 
were  made  to  diffuse  the  influence  of  religion  amongst  mankind. 
Men  are  to  be  judged  of  by  their  fruits  ;  and  why  should  men  thus 
more  vigorously  exert  themselves  to  make  others  religious,  if  the 
power  of  religion  did  not  possess  increased  influence  upon  their 
own  minds?  The  increase  of  crime— even  if  it  increased  in  a 
progression  more  rapid  than  that  of  population,  and  the  state  of 
society  which  gives  rise  to  crime — is  a  very  imperfect  standard  of 
judgment.  Those  offences  of  which  civil  laws  take  cognizance 
form  not  a  hundredth  part  of  the  wickedness  of  the  world.  What 
multitudes  are  there  of  bad  men  who  never  yet  were  amenable  to 
the  laws  !  How  extensive  may  be  the  additional  purity  without 
any  diminution  of  legal  crimes  ! 

And  assuredly  there  is  a  perceptible  advance  in  the  sentiments 
of  good  men  towards  a  higher  standard  of  morality.  The  lawful- 
ness is  frequently  questioned  now  of  actions  of  which,  a  few  ages 
2^0,  few  or  none  doubted  the  rectitude.  Nor  is  it  to  be  disputed, 
that  these  questions  are  resulting  more  and  more  in  the  conviction 
that  this  higher  standard  is  proposed  and  enforced  by  the  Moral 
Law  of  God.  Who  that  considers  these  things  will  hastily  affirm 
that  doctrines  in  morality  which  refer  to  a  standard  that  to  him  is 
new,  are  unfounded  in  this  Moral  Law?  Who  will  think  it 
sufficient  to  say  that  strange  things  are  brought  to  his  ears  ?    Who 

little  hope  if  Christianity  be  true.  Christianity  declares  that  man  is  not  per- 
fectible except  by  the  immediate  assistance  of  God  ;  and  this  immediate  assist- 
ance the  advocates  of  '  human  perfectibility '  are  not  wont  to  expect.  The 
question,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  ordinarily  exhibited,  is  in  reality  a  question 
of  the  truth  of  Christianity. 

1  *  This  humour  of  complaining  proceeds  from  the  frailty  of  our  natures, 
it  being  natural  for  man  to  complain  of  the  present,  and  to  commend  the  times 
mst.' — Sir  Josiah  Child,  1665.  This  was  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago. 
The  same  frailty  appears  to  have  subsisted  two  or  three  thousands  of  years 
before :  '  Say  not  Uiou  what  is  the  cause  that  the  foimei  d2C}^  >«^x^\ik>\xx  "^oaKc^. 
these?  for  thou  dost  not  enquire  wisely  concenvui^ \\v\&.*— "Ecx^r*.  n\\.  \.c>« 

U  1& 
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will  satisfy  himself  with  the  exclamation,  These  are  hard  sayings, 
who  can  hear  them?  Strange  things  must  be  brought  to  the  ears 
of  those  who  have  not  been  accustomed  to  hear  the  truth.  Hard 
sayings  must  be  heard  by  those  who  have  not  hitherto  practised 
the  purity  of  morality. 

Such  considerations,  I  say,  have  afforded  encouragement  in  the 
attempt  to  uphold  a  standard  which  the  majority  of  mankind  have 
been  little  accustomed  to  contemplate  ; — and  now^  and  in  time  to 
come,  they  will  still  suffice  to  encourage,  although  that  standard 
should  be,  as  by  many  it  undoubtedly  will  be,  rejected  and  con- 
temned. 

I  am  conscious  of  inadequacy — what  if  I  speak  the  truth  and 
say,  I  am  conscious  of  unworthiness — thus  to  attempt  to  advocate 
the  Law  of  God.  Let  no  man  identify  the  advocate  with  the  Cause, 
nor  imagine,  when  he  detects  the  errors  and  the  weaknesses  of  the 
one,  that  the  other  is  therefore  erroneous  or  weak.  I  apologise  for 
myself:  especially  I  apologise  for  those  instances  in  which  the 
character  of  the  Christian  may  have  been  merged  in  that  of  the 
exposer  of  the  evils  of  the  world.  There  is  a  Christian  love  which 
is  paramount  to  all ; — a  love  which  he  only  is  likely  sufficiently  to 
maintain  who  remembers  that  he  who  exposes  an  evil,  and  he  who 
partakes  in  it,  will  soon  stand  together  as  suppliants  for  the  mercy 
of  God. 

And  finally,  having  written  a  book  which  is  devoted  almost 
exclusively  to  disquisitions  on  Morality^  I  am  solicitous  lest  the 
reader  should  imagine  that  I  regard  the  practice  of  morality  as  all 
that  God  requires  of  Man.  I  believe  far  other  ;  and  am  desirous 
of  here  expressing  the  conviction,  that  although  it  becomes  not  us 
to  limit  the  mercy  of  God,  or  curiously  to  define  the  conditions  on 
which  He  will  extend  that  mercy — yet  that  the  true  and  safe  founda- 
tion of  our  Hope  is  in  *  the  redemption  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus.' 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


The  following  extracts  from  Dr.  Southey's  Criticism  in  the 
*  Quarterly  Review'  of  January  1831  may  interest  many  as 
showing  how  the  intelligent  and  candid  mind  of  the  English 
churchman  and  author  appreciated  the  literary  ability  and  the 
uncompromising  morality  of  this  work  by  an  English  Quaker. 

The  author  of  this  work  died  in  the  spring  of  1828,  leaving  in 
manuscript  the  three  essays  of  which  it  consists.  He  was  one  of 
the  society  of  Quakers.  .  .  .  The  present  work  is  one  which  the 
society  may  well  consider  it  an  honour  to  have  produced  ;  it  is, 
indeed,  a  book  of  such  ability,  and  so  excellently  intended,  as  well 
as  well  executed,  that  even  those  who  differ  most  widely,  as  we 
must  do,  from  some  of  its  conclusions,  must  regard  the  >*Titer  with 
the  greatest  respect,  and  look  upon  his  early  death  as  a  public  loss. 

Mr.  Dymond,  having  too  sincere  an  understanding  to  perplex 
his  readers  or  himself  with  needless  subtleties  .  .  .  makes  no 
attempts  at  strictness  of  definition.  Beginning,  therefore,  with 
moral  obligation,  he  says,  it  is  of  little  consequence  to  explain 
critically  in  what  it  consists  ;  sufficient  is  it  for  his  purpose  '  that 
man  is  under  an  obligation  to  obey  his  Creator ; '  and  if  any  one 
curiously  asks  *  why  ? '  he  answers,  *  one  reason,  at  least,  is,  that 
the  Deity  possesses  the  power,  and  evinces  the  intention,  to  call 
the  human  species  to  account  for  their  actions,  and  to  punish  or 
reward  them.'  The  standard  of  right  and  wrong,  he  says,  consists 
in  the  Will  of  God — an  assertion  in  which  he  expects  the  concur- 
rence of  most  men  ;  and  that  Will,  in  common  with  all  Christians, 
he  finds  revealed  in  Scripture.  .  .  . 

He  notices  the  objection  that  the  greater  part  of  mankind  have 
no  access  to  the  written  will  of  God  ;  and  how  can  that  be  the  final 
standard  of  right  and  wrong  for  the  human  race,  of  which  the 
majority  have  never  heard  ?   The  question,  he  admits,  is  reasona.bil&^ 
and  he  answers  it  satisfactorily,  by  ^itocim^)  ^laaX.  ^^  Ni^aa  "^sfc 
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destitute  of  Scripture  are  not  destitute  of  a  direct  communication 
of  the  will  of  God ; — limited  it  may  be,  it  may  be  incomplete ;  but 
it  exists,  and  is  enough  to  indicate  a  distinction  between  right  and 
wrong,  enough  to  make  them  moral  agents  and  reasonably  account- 
able to  our  common  Judge. 

Among  the  subordinate  means  of  discovering  the  Divine  will, 
the  author  first  considers  the  law  of  the  land ;  and  here,  as  one 
who  groimds  his  whole  system  upon  the  Scriptures,  he  explicitly 
asserts  the  authority  of  civil  government  as  a  director  of  individual 
conduct.  '  Be  subject  to  principalities  and  powers.  Obey  magis- 
trates. Submit  yourselves  to  every  ordinance  of  man  for  the 
Lord's  sake.'  By  the  general  sanction,  he  says,  a  multitude  of 
questions  respecting  human  duty  are  at  once  decided.  *  Obedience 
to  the  law  is  obedience  to  the  expressed  will  of  God.  He  who, 
in  the  payment  of  a  tax  to  support  the  just  exercise  of  government, 
conforms  to  the  law  of  the  land,  as  truly  obeys  the  Divine  will, 
as  if  the  Deity  had  regulated  questions  of  taxation  by  express 
rules.' 

But  the  authority  of  civil  government  is  a  subordinate  authority. 
If  the  magistrate  enjoins  what  is  criminal,  he  has  exceeded  his 
power, — he  has  gone  beyond  his  commission.  The  apostles,  there- 
fore, notwithstanding  the  inhibition  of  the  rulers,  taught  daily  in 
the  Temple,  and  in  every  house.  'Nor  let  any  one,'  says  Mr. 
Dymond,  *  suppose  that  there  was  anything  religious  in  the  motives 
of  the  apostles,  which  involved  a  peculiar  obligation  upon  them  to 
refuse  obedience;  we  have  already  seen  that  the  obligation  to 
conform  to  religious  duty,  and  to  moral  duty,  is  one.^  But  surely 
it  should  have  been  observed  here,  that  the  apostles  were  under 
a  peculiar  obligation,  and  could  neither  be  mistaken  in  their 
credentials,  nor  in  the  power  which  authorised  and  enabled  them 
to  act  as  they  did.  The  Quaker  would  err  grievously  who  should 
think  their  example  justified  him  in  bearing  testimony  against 
idolatry  in  St.  Peter's,  during  high  mass,  or  the  missionary  who 
should  attempt  to  preach  in  a  Turkish  mosque.  Except  in  this 
omission,  the  author  has  justly  qualified  his  doctrine,  by  saying 
that  it  is  not  a  light  thing  to  disobey  the  civil  magistrate  ;  that 
when  the  Christian  conceives  the  requisitions  of  government  to  be 
opposed  to  a  higher  law,  he  must  exercise  a  strict  scrutiny  into  the 
principles  of  his  conduct ;  and  that  the  principle  respects  non- 
conipiiance  only,  not  implying  any  right  of  resisting  in  any  other 
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manner — and  this  he  exemplifies  by  the  practice  of  his  own  society. 
'  It  is  one  thing/  he  says, '  not  to  comply  with  laws,  and  another  to 
resist  those  who  make  or  enforce  them.  He  who  thinks  the  pay- 
ment of  tithes  unchristian,  ought  to  decline  to  pay  them  ;  but  he 
would  act  upon  strange  principles  of  morality,  if,  when  an  officer 
came  to  distrain  upon  his  property,  he  forcibly  resisted  his  authority.' 
The  illustration  is  sectarian,  but  the  principle  is  the  old  and  true 
doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England. 

Some  wholesome  observations  follow  in  opposition  to  Pale/s 
reprehensible  assertion,  that  *■  so  long  as  we  keep  within  the  design 
and  intention  of  a  law,  that  law  will  justify  us,  in  foro  conscientta, 
as  well  as  in  foro  humano,  whatever  be  the  equity  or  expediency  of 
the  law  itself.'  Few  disquisitions,  Mr.  Dymond  says,  are  of  greater 
practical  utility  than  those  which  show,  that  not  everything  which 
is  legally  right  is  morally  right ;  and  that  a  man  may  be  entitled 
by  law  to  privileges  which  morality  forbids  him  to  exercise,  or  to 
possessions  which  it  forbids  him  to  enjoy.  .  .  . 

But  as  courts  of  law  usually  regard  the  letter  of  a  statute  rather 
than  its  intention,  and  as  the  intention  itself,  though  generally 
good,  may,  in  particular  cases,  sanction  a  great  injustice,  many 
duties  devolve  upon  individuals  in  the  application  of  the  laws  to 
their  own  affairs,  and  these  can  only  be  satisfied  by  conscientious 
and  forbearing  integrity. 

Mr.  Dymond  next  considers  the  authority  in  moral  affairs,  of 
what  are  called  Natural  Instinct  and  Natural  Right,  which  authority 
he  entitles  the  Law  of  Nature;  an  authority,  like  every  other, 
subordinate  to  that  of  the  moral  law,  as  is  plainly  proved  by  the 
language  of  Scripture.  And  here  the  author  implies  an  opinion 
upon  the  instinct  of  eelf-preservation  and  the  right  of  self-defence, 
which  is  peculiar  to  his  sect.  That  opinion  it  is  not  necessary  for 
us  to  examine  :  here  we  have  the  pleasanter  duty  of  expressing  our 
entire  assent  to  his  declaration,  that,  necessary  as  the  artificial' 
distinctions  of  society  are,  inequality  is  carried  to  an  excess  among 
us,  and  '  the  general  rights  of  nature  are  invaded  in  a  degree  which 
nothing  can  justify.  There  are  natural  claims  of  the  poor  upon 
the  rich,  of  dependants  upon  their  superiors,  which  are  very 
commonly  forgotten  ;  there  are  endless  acts  of  superciliousness, 
and  unkindness,  and  oppression  in  private  life,  which  the  law  of 
nature  emphatically  condemns.'  He  guards  against  the  vague  and 
dangerous  use  of  the  word  Nature,  saying  with  Bovle,  *  iVvaS.  -a^  ^^ 
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hour  of  acceptable  worships  then  the  petition  of  the  soul  is  prayer^ 
then  is  its  gratitude  thanksgiving^  then  is  its  oblation /r^d^r^.' 

This  passage  is  eminently  beautiful ;  and  it  would  be  as  unfair 
on  the  one  hand  to  deduce  that  its  principles  necessarily  lead  to 
the  extravagances  of  the  mystics  and  the  philosophy  of  the  Mo- 
hammedan sufTees  or  the  Hindoo  devotees,  as  to  argue  from  it,  on 
the  other,  that  external  aids  to  devotion  either  can  or  ought  to  be 
dispensed  with.  But  no  where  will  the  author  so  surely  incur  the 
displeasure  of  those  persons  who  call  themselves  the  i-eligious 
public,  as  when  he  deems  it  expedient  to  affirm,  that  'religious 
conversation  is  one  of  the  banes  of  the  religious  world,*  and  that 
*  the  habit  *  of  communicating  '  experiences,  is,  in  the  great  majority 
of  instances,  very  prejudiciaL'  .  .  . 
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